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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


VoL. XVII, 1. WHOLE No. 65. 


I.—THE ARYAN GOD OF LIGHTNING. 


I have suggested in the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Association for 1894, 1. x, that one of the Vedic descriptions 
of the fire-god Agni, viz. 4pam Népat ‘water's son,’ an epithet 
of the god as lightning, is reflected in Latin NEPT-anus (<Vept 
‘son’ +*udnos : Sk. udnds ‘of the water’) and in Greek Ποτ-τ- δᾶν 


‘for *Ne-mor-s8der ‘son of the *:da’s’; and I explained *:3a as equal 


to Sk. idd@ ‘a sacrificial food of ghee,’ in gradation with Hom. 
εἶδαρ ‘food,’ noting that Agni is called in RV. ili 29. 3 iddyds 
putréh ‘son of “724, the personified ghee, with ¢ for d because of 
the adjective i¢ya ‘worshipful’ (: γ 24), a very frequent epithet, 
reserved almost exclusively for Agni. The root was zd ‘kindle,’ 
with a by-form zd in the neighborhood of nasals (cf. Sk. indu 
‘sparkling drops, sparks’). In εἶδαρ ‘food’ (for *tdap) [first the 
butter-food of the sacrifice ?]' there has been contamination with 
ἔδω. It is to this εἶδαρ, perhaps, that we owe the vocalization in the 


1For this meaning of εἶδαρ I can cite no literary instance, but its r/n#- 
inflexion hints at its having been once a liquid. We must also compare ζόη, 
which I take to have meant originally ‘pine <-mount>’ (cf. = 287), though it 
passed over into the sense of ‘timber’ in general. Possibly °:dauy is directly a 
gen. to idy7 in the sense of ‘kindling,’ just as we use ‘pine’ in the southern 
part of the U. S. as sbort for ‘kindling-wood,’ and as the Romans used faeda. 
A comparable semasy is offered by Sk. ghr/d ‘ghee’ as compared with Gk. 
χόρτος ‘fodder,’ but, specifically, ‘straw-yard.’ The primary meaning was 
something like that in Sk. gr ‘drip, besprinkle’ (cf. éfa-+- s/str ‘sprinkle 
sacrificial fat’), but in Eng. sérvew is used only of solids. I note, in passing, 
that Germ. s#vex probably owes its abnormal vocalization to being one of a 
group with Aes, spreu (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, XI 228). 
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common form Ποσειδῶν, but in that case we must put the affection in 
the primitive Greek period, as indeed we should have to put there 
the semasic alienation of εἶδαρ (cf. supra, footnote 1). As the sense 
of the compound was shifting between ‘son of the kindlings’ and 
‘lord of the waters,’ the form Ποσοιδᾶν came into use by association 
with οἶδμα ‘wave.’ These changes must have taken place before 
the composition was felt: thus starting with *Neror ἰδαων ‘son of 
the kindlings,’ the next stage was *Neror ἔειδαων, contemporaneous 
with the change from *:dap to εἶδαρ just assumed; the next step 
*Neror *odaey ‘son of the waves,’ with a final shift from ‘son’ to 
‘lord’ of the */da’s, whence *Nemor- gave way to Hor®.' A coin- 
cidental motive may well have been an association of Ποτιδάων with 
Ποταμός ‘river-god’ (cf. ᾽ΩὭκεανός <Torapés> ¥ 7) and Πόντος ‘sea.’ 

Against the explanation I have offered Corinthian DoredaFon 
(Cauer, Delectus?, No. 81) may be brought forward. This form 
is not, however, to be received without suspicion. I compare the 
two inscriptions (1. c., Nos. 6, 7): 


Σιμίον μ᾽ dvéOexe Hore(«)8dFor[s Favacre] 
.. ον μ᾽ ἀνέθ[ εἶκε Ποτε(ι)δᾶνι Fav| axrs]. 


Of these the first is a perfect hexameter, and the second is not, 
to look at the writing merely, and yet the verses are evidently 
the same. There is undoubted metrical intention in the writing 
of the first. We may assume that the Homeric form Ποσειδάωνι 
was in the mind of the verse-maker, but whence the F? It may 
have been due to a false etymology; but yet I note the form 
Aaipofos in a list of Trojan names (Cauer’, 78), and we must 
suppose that this is for Homeric δηΐφοβος, primitive *4aFi°. See- 
ing that Fexd8a is in the same inscription, we cannot say that the F 


1QOn the general subject of aphaeresis in proper names I refer to Baunack, 
Rhein. Mus. XXXVII 477 sq., and to Bechtel’s objections, B. B. XX 243 sq. 
It seems to mea defect in the latter's argument that he seems to deny the 
possibility that the full and shortened forms continued in contemporaneous 
existence, as if, say, ‘Lizzie’ or ‘ Bessie’ were to altogether crowd out ‘ Eliza- 
beth.’ Or are we to deny all exceptions to aphaeresis? I add a little list of 
English instances: Augusta | Gussie, Amanda | Manda | Manna, Elizabeth | 
Lisbeth | Lizzie | Bessie, Irene | Rena, Henrietta | Rietta J] Etta, Selina J Lena, 
Eleanor | Lenore | Nora, Janet | Nettie, Isabella | Bella] Belle; Robert, Al- 
bert | Bert; Anita, Juanita] Nita; Ezekiel | Zeke, Abijah | Bijah, Elijah | 
Lije, Matthias | Thias (in Adams Bede). Many of the possessors of the abbre- 
viated names get them in baptism, and never have any right to the long names 
at all. 
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in Ποτεδάξονι is not Corinthian. Still, the verse-writer may have 
known that many Homeric cases of hiatus had (by survival) in his 
own dialect an intervening F, and have inserted one here on general 
principles. Or he may have etymologized on the name from the 
standpoint of Δάξων᾽ (Cauer’, No. 394), a name preserved among 
the Thessalians. But the variation may, after all, be a graphic 
one, an attempt to represent the pronunciation of the rounded a 
resulting from contraction of a+, or anticipative rounding of 
the lips before w, producing a labial spirant as a passing tone. 
As a graphic device this can be illustrated from the Ionic 
dialects. Thus, for av there are in Ionic dialects two orthog- 
raphies of sporadic occurrence—one is ao and the other afv (cf. 
Smyth, Greek Dialects, I, 8242). In line with this is the repre- 
sentation of a” (or aw) by aFw.’ ) 

But even if the F be original, no great shift needs to be made 
to maintain the sense of my comparison, for Agni is not only 
idayah putrah, but is also idévdn ‘possessing ἐφ᾽ (RV. iv 2. 5).° 

What seemed to me to be absolutely cogent for the identifica- 
tion of these divinities, taken along with their very considerable 
phonetic agreement, was the connection each has in his respective 
cosmogony with the creation of the horse. Their creatorship of 
the horse I explained as due to a primitive confusion of the stems 
ekwe- ‘horse’ and aga- ‘water’‘ in the Aryan period, with the 
added semasic interpretation of both stems by ‘run,’ a nomen 
agentis to the stem a& ‘sharp, swift.’® 

I have since® learned that the same comparison of the Aryan 
words for horse and water had been previously made by Sibree 


Ἰδάξων ; 4/daF ‘burn,’ and so perhaps specially liable to association with 
Ποσειδῶν. Note also below, p. 19, on Δαμάτηρ (for *AaFu μάτηρ). 

321 note also ὦ as an orthography for av in Ionic (Smyth, 1. c., 244). 

81 prefer the explanation of °:dawy as gen. plur. because of the combination 
with *Neror into one word. This would not so naturally occur with the adj., 
I think. Neither is dfa¢ without a modifying genitive usual, though it 
possibly occurs twice, RV. x 15. 3> and ii 35. 14° (cf. the author, 1.c.). Objec- 
tion cannot hold that dévdn is a -vant stem, for -vae and -vast are used side 
by side, e. g. in the Agni-epithets συσάλάναί- and svadh&van-. 

‘Or perhaps *afwa. The Celtic treatment of £w seems not to have differed 
from that of g, according to Brugmann (Gr. I, 8435), and so Mfllenhoff’s 
objections to this base from the Celtic side are not cogent (cf. M. cited by 
Feist, Got. Etym., s. v. ahva). 

’For the symbol & (in the Aryan period) I refer to my ‘ Agglutination and 
Adaptation,’ Am. Jour. Phil. XV 425. 

* From the Bibliography of I. F. Anz. 111 66. 
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in the Academy (Nos. 1018, 1052); his examples are taken, all 
but exclusively, from the names of rivers, and are therefore liable 
to some suspicion, viz. Sk. agvdvati' (‘water-possessing’) and 
agvaparni (‘water-winged’); Persian river-names preserved in 
Greek sources, 6. g. Hyd-aspes, Zari-aspes, Cho-aspes, etc.; for 
Greek, Μελαν-ίππιον (‘little black water’), Αγαν-ίππη (‘great spring ’) 
and Euhippa (‘fair-water,’ Pliny). I believe, however, that I can 
offer more convincing examples than any of these. I cite first. 
from a hymn to Véyz, a wind-god, RV. viii 26. 24: 


ἐνάγει hi supshrastamam nrgddanegu himédhe 
gravanam niguaprstham manhané, 


Ludwig translates this by “dich den iiberreichen an trefflicher 
nahrung, rufen zu der menschen sitzen wir, | der wie ein stein 
von rossriickenbreite an reichlichkeit.” This is a forced literal 
translation and does not suit the ογϑίλα compounds, which are 
of two sorts in RV.: 1st, like ghriaprstka® ‘with ghee on its 
back’; 2d, like vtaprstha ‘smooth-backed’: é¢vaprstka ought to 
mean ‘with é¢va on its back.’ Grassmann’s translation of the 
third pada is, ‘“Dem steine gleich, der reichlich scharfen soma 
tragt,” a rendering based on the conjectural reading nadguprstham 
(“‘statt des unpassenden πάρυαϑ, etc.”): That the soma-press* is 
meant by grdvdnam μά is, I take it, indubitable, and in é¢va- 
prstham (for aguvaé°?*) I see the Aryan word for water, i. 6. ‘run, 
stream’; I therefore translate this pada: ‘like a press-stone 
stream-backed right generously,’ a translation identical with 
Grassmann’s when we observe that soma is connoted by 
‘stream.’ 


1 This name ts in perfect accord for semasy and form with sdrasvati. 

2 Cf. the author in Proc. Am. Or. Soc., Dec. 1894, cl xxii. 

7 Of this type RV. shows sdéma°, mddhu® and ¢und-prstha (‘soma®, honey® and 
blessing-backed’), in addition to the instances in the text. 

41 note séma-pre{hdsas used as an epithet of the press-stones (ddrayas) at 
RV. viii 63. 2. 

5It is not necessary to regard the feminine as the invariable gender of this 
stem for water, especially if the word meant primitively ‘run,’ cf. Lat. imdber 
and Grk. ὄμβρος ‘rain,’ both masc. The fem. gender of agua is probably due 
to its being a woman’s work to procure this (cf. the author, Am. Jour. Phil. 
XV 436, and Mason, Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture, p. 25). If we can 
accept Sibree’s interpretation of ᾿Αγανίππη as ‘great water,’ we might interpret 
the sister spring Ἵππου κρήνη in the same sense, i. 6. ‘ water-well.’ 
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In the agvatth4'-tree (ficus religiosa) we have perhaps another 
instance of é¢va- ‘water.’ It is characteristic of the fig genus ‘to 
abound in milky juice’; it can be inferred that the agvatthd-tree 
shares in this characteristic when we note that caoutchou is made 
from its juice (Encyc. Brit.’, s. v. fiz). 

Assuming for the present that Indra and Agni as lightning- 
wielders are one and the same, RV. x 73. 10* may be further 
cited for &¢ud- ‘water’: 


G¢uad tyayéti yada vadanty 
djaso jatim uth manya enam 
manydr tyaya harmyésu tasthau 
yhtah prajajid indro asya veda 


‘When they say: “he came from d¢va” 
Why so I am minded that he is born of d/as 
From manyz he came; in our dwellings he hath taken his place. 
Whence Indra was born (Indra alone) £nows that.’ 7 


It is fair to note that this stanza is of the riddling sort®: é¢vdd 
tyaya is repeated in manyér ἱγᾶγα, and the intermediary term is 
djaso jat4m. Ludwig defines manydr by ‘eifer,’ and das by 
‘starke.’ We may assume that the words were intended to be 
synonymous. Keeping to the ordinary definition of the words, 
the birth of Indra is ascribed to a horse, might, zeal; but I 
propose to render é¢uvdd by ‘water’ (cloud), while 6745 may be 
here connected with Grk. ὑγρός ‘moist,’ Lat. gmor ‘water,’ with 
-y /-n-inflexion (cf. the author, Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1895, 2. lii), 
to which djas shows the parallel -es-stem, like Sk. ahas ἢ char 
beside éhaz- (cf. Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre, §53, Anm.1). Nor 


1 Popular etymology doubtless was at work upon the word ; a¢vatthd [‘horse- 
stall’ (?), cf. Kuhn in K. Z. I 467] is for *agvd-dhd ‘ water-giving’ perhaps, or 
in a¢va-tthd -thd is a pte. of γαλᾶ modelled on -#d, ptc. of γάδ. Kuhn’s 
explanation of °#a- as for °stha cannot win belief so long as we have go-st4d 
‘cow-stall’; there is besides a clear tradition in RV. (i 135. 8) that the 
aguetthd-tree was a source of soma (cf. Proc. Am. Or. Soc., Dec. 1894, clxxiii) 
—which corresponds precisely with the interpretation given in the text for 
dva-prstha (cf. Kuhn, 1. c., 468). 

2 For this and the next stanza see also the author in Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1895, 
CCEXxiv. 

3On the Vedic riddle or drahmodya, I refer to Bloomfield, Jour. Am. Or. Soc. 
XV 172 sq.; of value as fixing the riddling nature is asya veda, cf. Bloomfield, 
l. c., 174, footnote. 
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is this comparison one of reconstruction entirely, for Yaska, the 
Vedic interpreter and collector of glosses, defines the word in this 
sense. I take this occasion to remark that Yaska deserves to be 
treated with as much respect as a critic as Aristarchus, say, and 
his glosses are at least as valuable for the linguist as those of 
Hesychius. As to Indian glosses in general, the discovery of 
¥ stigh in the Maitrayani-Samhita, known before only by the 
tradition of the D&dtupdtha, but worthy of belief already because 
of στείχω, Should have taught Occidental scholars greater rever- 
ence for Hindu tradition. The relation of djas ‘water’ to djas 
‘strength’ need not concern us now, save so far as we see in 
manyu ‘zeal’ a repetition of jas ‘strength,’ by way of doudle 
entendre on the part of the writer. To the translation of a¢vdd 
by ‘water’ the preceding stanza seems to point: 


cakraém yd asyapsv & nigattam 
utd tad asmai madhv ic cachadyat 
prthivyam dtigitam yad idhah 
payo ρόξυ Gdadha dgadhigu. 


This I translate: 


‘When his cakré has gone down into the das (clouds, waters), 
Why then it will seem honey to me (asmdz1): 
What time the udder released o’er the earth 
Hath set milk in the cows and in the herbs.’ 


This stanza of thanksgiving for rain obviously applies to Indra as 
a rain-bringer, and is appropriately followed by d¢vdad ‘rain.’ 

In Homer a quite certain case of ἵππη ‘water’ seems preserved 
in A 500: 


ὅς of ᾿Αβυδόθεν ἦλθε παρ᾽ ἵππων ὠκειάων,ἦ 


which I translate: ‘who came to him from Abydos, from beside 


1 My translation differs from both Grassmann’s and Ludwig’s, and accounts 
for the accented ddadhd (which Ludwig would explain as due to its construc- 
tion with two locatives, as if it were edgu <adadhd> ,ddadhd égadhigu). 1 have 
taken asmdt as a demonstrative of the Ist pers., like Lat. Aic, Sk. ¢d- (Wh.?, 
498). This does not seem to me daring, when we consider the plural stem 
asmd-‘we' (which, after all, need not be for *g-s-md, cf. Lat. #ds). Further, 
(the 2d pers.) ted- is used enclitically as a 3d pers. demonstrative (Wh.’, 503 ὁ). 
The truth is that the ‘personal’ pronouns are but specialized demonstratives 
(cf. the author, Am. Jour. Phil. XV 411-14). 

31 note Homer’s epithet of rivers, ὠκύροος ‘swift-flowing.’ 
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the swift waters’ The preposition παρά with the genitive can 
hardly mean anything but ‘from beside,’ and it seems jejune to 
translate ‘from beside his swift mares,’ for Democoon, the person 
in question, is not otherwise described in the Iliad save in this 
passage, and so there is no point in mentioning his horses; but 
to take the words in the way I have suggested as a further 
description of Abydos on the Hellespont gives them a very 
definite appropriateness indeed. 

The stem to which these substantives belong, represented in 
Sk. d¢z#, Grk. ὠκύς ‘swift,’ has other forms in which the sense of 
‘water’ may be plainly seen: I cite Sk. ἄξω used as an epithet of 
soma (e.g. RV.i4. 7); and I further explain Grk. ’Qxeavés ‘ocean- 
stream, river-god’ as the result of a syncretism of two genitives, 
*oxeFos and *dxFrtxds (> *ex(x)avos), this last with the 7/-inflexion : 
in the phrase θεὸς ’Qxeards ‘god of the water’ the original genitive 
received interpretation as a nominative. Further possible Greek 
derivatives of this stem are ἱκ-μάς ‘moisture’ and ἰχώρ ‘blood of 
the gods, serum,’ with x due to the lost gen. *ix-vos (>*ixvos, cf. 
Curtius, Grdzge.’, p. 502, on x» > x»). But these last words may 
belong in one group with Sk. ¥y 51. ‘sprinkle,’ with a loss of the 
initial aspiration in ἰχώρ. On the other hand, imm has such an 
abnormal aspiration. Can it be that this was borrowed from a 
primitive *ixuyds (¥ 512) ‘moisture’ standing alongside of *irrn 
‘water’? 

But the initial vowel in the Greek representatives of Latin 
equus, agua isin any case abnormal. How is it to be accounted 
for? We might refer it to the just-mentioned association with 
*ixuds. A further way to account for it would be to set beside 
Aryan *ekw-os ‘swift’ a stem *Zkw- in gradation with ὠκύς.ἷ 
This is possibly retained for us in ἠπίαλος ‘chill, nightmare 
(? night-sweat),’ which I take to be akin to Aguélo ‘north-wind,’ 
i.e. ‘rain-storm-wind,’* though, after all, the 7° may be Attic- 


' There is still a third vowel-shade in Latin acsspedius. I cite from Paul. ex. 
Fest.(p.9, Miller): dicebatur cui praecipuum erat in currendo acumen pedum. 
Note further dct-piter (ἀεὶ) ‘swift-wing.’ On the relation of the vowels I 
refer to my ‘ Agglutination and Adaptation,’ Am. Jour. Phil. XV 425. 

*Cf. horrifer Aquilonis stridor molitur nives (Att. ap. Cic. Tusc. I 68); stri- 
dens Aquilone procella (Verg. Aen. I 102); hiems Aquilonibus asperat undas 
(ib. III 285). I suggest that Sk. sédave ‘northwards’ developed along the 
same lines from «dda ‘water.’ It is any way not easy to see how ud ‘out, up’ 
got this meaning; we should expect a ‘left’ to balance the ‘right’ of ddksina-. 
I suggest in this connection that in Grk. ἤπειρος (Aeol. ἄπερρος) ‘mainland’ 
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Ionic. However, beside a base *2éw- there was probably an 
Aryan doublet t4w-,a phonetic relation resting on the assumption 
that Aryan close ὅ alternated with 2 (cf. the author, Am. Jour. 
Phil. XVI 5 sq., and v. Rozwadowski, B. B. XXI 154). I am 
about to offer, I believe, a proof that in Sanskrit also we have 
a trace of this vocalization. 

I.—I now approach Agni’s epithet Matarigvan. This term 
had been very early subjected to popular etymology: thus in 
RV. iii 29. 11° we read: métarigua [sc. ucyate] yadd dmimita 
matéri | vatasya sérgo abhavat sérimani, which, translated con- 
servatively, means something like ‘mdfari¢vé, when he was fash- 
ioned in his mother | became a gust of wind for howling.’' But 
possibly the popular etymology went thus: ‘When mélarigvd 
had roared’ in his mother,’ and took the compound as météri+ 
¢va (‘dog’), and thus the epithet would be understood of the 
howling storm-winds or roaring thunder attendant upon the birth 
of the lightning, 4fam Ndpdt, in the clouds. This explanation 
is entirely concordant with the sense of pada @. Back of the 
popular etymology, however, I would see a *métar-ic¢ud-n- (with 
-n- taken up from 4tharvan, a closely related attribute of Agni— 
see below, p. 22) ‘bellowing-cloud,’* a description of the thunder 
attendant on lightning. If this conception be right, then z¢va-z 
has the same vocalization as ἵππη ‘ water.’ 


(that north and east of Corcyra κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν) we have a development of meaning 
on similar lines to that in Aguile, This association with the stem afzw- ‘water’ 
lightens the comparison with Germ. «fer (cf. Prellwitz, Etym. Wort., 5. v. 
iprepoc). 


1 Thus I translate sdrimani; cf. Lat. sermo ‘talk,’ dtsertus ‘talkative’: the 
root was ser | s#en and, by contamination, s*er, cf. Sk. svar | svan ‘sound.’ On 
s”° by ‘anticipative rounding’ cf.the author, Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, I. ix 
footnote. 

2 This is to connect the form dmimita with 4/md ‘roar’; it must be remarked, 
however, that this root in its twelve occurrences and six forms in RV. has no 
other middle. 

81 note RV. i 38. 85 varréva vidyiin mimdti | vatsdm nd math sigakti ‘the 
lightning bellows like a cow, like a bellowing <mother> (dé) follows her 
calf.’ It is to be noted in passing that it was perhaps from mdédr- ‘bellowing 
<mother>’ that the child-word mama | md passed over into mdfdr- ‘mother,’ 
whence the agential suffix in general for nouns of relationship. The roaring 
of thunder in the clouds is frequently expressed as ‘bellowing’ in the classic 
languages: βροντὴ μνυκησαμένη (Aristoph. Nub. 292), βροντῆς μύκημα (Aesch. 
Prom. 1062), ἠχὼ παραμυκᾶται βροντῆς (ib. 1082) ; further, Homer describes the 
roaring of the river Scamander by the words μεμυκὼς ἠύτε ταῦρος (ᾧ 237), and 
Vergil (Aen. VI 256) uses mugive solum of the rumbling earth. 
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II.—I proceed to indicate a trace of the popular etymology 
assumed above, viz. in the name of the Greek god Πάν. The 
background was *xFay ‘dog’; the source of the F is ‘anticipative 
rounding’ (cf. p. 8, footnote 1), and the vowel-color corresponds 
with that of Lat. canis (cf. cano ‘sing’). Germ. hakn ‘cock’ is a 
precisely similar formation, and it is evident that the primary 
meaning was something like ‘crier.’’ | The animal nature of the 
god Pan is well known.’ He is usually associated with the goat 
because of the epithet Αἰγι-πόδης, interpreted as ‘goat-footed,’ but 
the meaning may be, after all, ‘with flashing foot,’ cf. αἰγίς of the 
flashing shield of Zeus, but also (Aesch. Cho. 592) of a hurricane.’ 
Pan was the god of strange noises, and shared with Apollo (infra, 
p. 21) the gift of prophecy: both of these characteristics may be 
traced to a primitive connection with the thunder. Pan was god 
of the shepherds: what is more likely than for shepherds to 
worship a divine dog? Further, Pan is the son of Ἑρμείας, whose 
equivalence with the Vedic Sarameya, one of the dogs of the 
underworld, is, I take it, certain (cf. Kuhn, Z. f. D. A. VI 125; 
K. Z. II 314; the author, Class. Rev. VII 61). It is surely an 
easy step to identify Pan, son of Hermes, with a Vedic locution 
like ¢v@ Sa@rameyah. I find astrong proof of the canine nature 
of the god Pan in his epithet of Λύκειος, which I refer once more 
to λύκος ‘wolf’: no other etymology will account for the Latin 
name of Pan, Lupercus. 


1In Greek also the same word was applied to singing birds, viz. in ἀλεκνών, 
the bird whose song was aA—that is to say, who trilled /’s (?). In Lat. akédo 
we are to see a primitive *a/-cen, like os-cen, affected by the -don | -dn suffix of 
hirundo to alcédo, with the previous vowel long as in /sdido and other words of 
its type where a rhythmic lengthening arose comparable, I suggest, with that 
in Grk. σοφώτερος, from an aversion to four successive shorts—what is known as 
De Saussure’s ‘Loi Rythmique’; compare cufidints, but cupidus, and (?) facil. 
Limus (i. e. factlimus), but facilis. There seems no doubt of the genuineness 
of akedo (cf. also Curtius, Grundzg.®, 132); but see Noreen, l. c., p. 180. 

2In this connection I call attention to the word πάνθηρ, which I interpret as 
the ‘roaring animal’ πάν.θηρ. The young panther is specially noted, like the 
puppy, for its whine. I note also from Tennyson’s Oenone: “in the dark 
morn The panther’s roar came muffled.” It is possible that πάν and θήρ 
were first inflected as two words; then if *7rav- ‘roarer’ were confused with 
the neuter πᾶν ‘all’ in its inflexion, and so became *7arrT-, we could account 
by this association for the participial inflexion of λέων, the roarer by pre- 
eminence, as due to analogy with this *zavr-. At any rate, θήρ is specially 
associated with the lion in Homer (cf. L. and Sc., s. v. 67), while Euripides 
(Herc. Fur. 465) uses θηρὸς... λέοντος. 

®See below, ἢ. 25, for the further etymology of αἰγίς. 
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Perhaps it was from the compound méfar-i¢van, misinterpreted 
as matart-¢van, that the dog’ got into the circle of the original 
nature-deities, though, to be sure, this compound cannot be 
demonstrated for the Aryan period.’ 

IIJ.—Another of Agni’s epithets in the Veda is ¢anda-napdt, 
which has the traditional interpretation of ‘self-son,’ a recognition 
that fire is the seed of fire, and perhaps this etymology is not too 
recherché to allow even to a primitive people. I venture, how- 
ever, to suggest in its place a less metaphysical one. Exception 
can also be taken to the prevailing explanation from the stand- 
point of the accent of the compound: /4na-népat, but tanh 
‘body, self... We may not assume a regular accentual change 
from fanfindpadt because of mitravdrund. Now, the double 
accent implies a dvandva compound. I compare /a@spati ‘family 
and master’ with 7@spati ‘lord of the family.’ I therefore inter- 
pret /énu ndpat as ἑάμ and népat—that is to say, ‘thunder and 
lightning.’ In ¢éng° we have the ‘dual’ form of dvandvas;* lost, 
however, in °xépdat (for °napatdu) because the entire compound 
is an epithet of the singular Agni (Apam Ndpat). 

In general semasic support of this proposition I note that 
Jupiter, the lightning-wielder, had among the Romans the epithet 
of Zonans ‘the thunderer.’ The primitive Aryan root was ἔα || 
fan ‘thunder.’ The Scandinavian divinity 7107 warrants the r- 
form,‘ while in O.H.G. Donar we have a syncretic form. In 
Latin ¢onitru we have both the 7- and -forms in reduplication. 
It may be urged against this conception of πη that there is no 
Sanskrit */daz- in simplex: true, but there is no Sanskrit */azar 
either. We might infer, however, a simple x-stem from the stems 
TANGy1-TN-u, fanyati (for *fanyatré?), απ γώ; we have besides 
tonitru in Latin a fonus ‘thunder,’ and this we must suppose is an 
original word, and not identical with the loan-word τόνος ‘tone’; 
and, in fact, this seems almost implied in the passage that is our 
authority for this word: antiqui autem fonitrum dixerunt aut 
tonum (Senec. Q. N. II 56). I note further from RV. the word 


1For the Indiranic dogs in mythology, one of which was, in all probability, 
identical with Greek Κέρβερος, I refer to Kaegi’s Rig-Veda, notes 274, 274°; 
these dogs of the underworld are also known in Roman, Celtic and Germanic 
mythology (cf. e. g. Ladewig on Verg. Aen. VI 257). 

7But the two parts of the compound are to be found in the legend of 
Demeter Erinnys (infra, p. 10). 

®>On these compounds cf, the author in Am. Jour. Phil. XV 430. 

‘On this interchange of 7/s# in roots, cf. the author, Am. Jour. Phil. XVI 22. 
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δέάνεΖ ‘roaring, thundering,’ which may be compared with Grk. 
στόμα ‘mouth’ (with 2-inflexion), στωμύ-λος ‘chattering.’ The root 
was s>fam,to which our root s>/az' was doubtless a by-form. 
In view of all the -z-stems given, we can hardly go amiss in the 
reconstruction of a Sanskrit *s>¢dnz ‘thunder,’ warranted by the 
dualic compound ¢dnundpaft ‘thunder and lightning.’ 

IV.—A third epithet of Agni is z4ré¢énsa, which Grassmann 
interprets hesitatingly as “der Manner Lob.” I note that this 
compound, like ¢déuundpat, has two accents and a dualized first 
term; I would therefore interpret it as ‘zdva and ¢gdnsa.’ To 
this interpretation the Veda itself leads us, for in RV. x 64. 3 we 
have the two terms separated, ndva vaé ¢dhsam. This compound, 
though used pre-eminently of Agni, is also used of Pagan. These 
divinities agree as dispensers of light; further, Agni is the seer 
(kavi) κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν and Pasan is a divine guide on earth and, like 
Hermes, to the place of the dead {(ψυχοπομπός); we may therefore 
regard them as variant personifications of the same divinity.’ It 
is further to be noted that (δῆτα is the name of a divinity asso- 
ciated with Bhdga, and this latter is of frequent association with 
Pasan. There is no reason for us to separate Cdzsa from γὶ ραῆς, 
which Grassmann defines by ‘feierlich aussagen’; I therefore 
propose for our epithet the rendering ‘prophet.’ 

Let us turn now to the first half of the compound zdra°: Agni 
enjoys with Indra, for both are the lightning, the epithets 7-z-ama 
‘manliest’ and r-t-¢ ‘dancing,’ epithets ultimately akin to γί zr || 
nr-t- ‘dance <the war-dance>’ and xg ‘warrior’ (cf. the author, 
Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, vii). With these I would connect 
ndra@° and define by ‘leaping,’ a characterization of the lightning, 
as ¢ansa- ‘prophesying’ is a characterization of the thunder; the 
compound zdré¢éisa is thus resolved into ‘lightning and thunder,’ 
or, more simply, ‘leaping and roaring.’ 

In support of this explanation of xdrdé° I bring forward the 
Greek god-name Νηρεύς. This divinity, the son of Πόντος ‘the 
deep,’ spoke sooth and recked of justice (Hes. Theog. 235 sq.), 
qualities that clung to him perhaps from his associate Camsa ‘the 
prophetic voice of the thunder.’ The part lightning plays with 


1Sk. 4/fan | sfan; I note the additional s-stem standthu. In Greek we seem 
to have the -z-form of the root in crepor# and ἀστραπῇ, the latter with the 
weakest grade of the preposition ἐν as its prefix; cf. Lat. txtonare. 

* According to Henry (on AV. vii 9), Piisan is unquestionably a solar god, 
the wandering sun. 
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primitive people as a manifestation of the divine will is too well 
known to require discussion. From the standpoint of the form 
the agential ending -evs, so common in proper names, has affected 
in Greek the god-name “Apns to "Ἄρευς. The 7» of Νηρεύς is not a 
representative of the Sk. ὦ, but has been lengthened by de Saus- 
sure’s ‘loi rythmique’ to suit the exigencies of the hexameter 
verse: this lengthening doubtless took place first in the masc. 
patronymic ἘΝηρεῖδαι along, say, with Νηλείδαο (¥ 652), and in 
Hesiod we have, in fact, as a v. ]. (Vatic. 1409 in marg.) the fem. 
patronymic Νηρεΐδες for Homer’s Νηρηΐδες. 

Νηρεύς is palpably but another name for Πρωτεύς, the other old 
man of the sea, who also speaks sooth (ὃ 384 sq.). The Romans 
have a corresponding deity in Portunus (with suffix like that of 
Neptunus), interpreted by popular etymology as the ‘harbor- 
god.’ The Aryan base of both words is *$7-t0, Grk. πρῶτος ‘first.’ 
In the Rig-Veda, too, the epithet prathama-j@' ‘first-born’ shows 
traces of association with Agni (4pam ndpat). 

We ask ourselves now why the term ‘first’ came to be applied 
to the god of lightning. The answer to this question is furnished 
by the god 7rita Aptyd (<*ipt-ya-), a descendant of 4pam 
ndpat. With this parentage Trita invites identification with 
Τρίτων, son of Poseidon. The story of how Triton aided the 
gods in the battle with the giants by blowing on his conch is 
comparable with the services rendered by Trita to Indra in battle 
(cf. 6. g. RV. x 8.8), and with his service in blowing up the fire 
(Agni) like a blacksmith (RV. v9. 5). This suggests that Trita 
is the thunder, and we may therefore see in τρίτων an intensive 
form from γ faz with reduplication in reversed order to that of 
Lat. éonztyvu: an example of this variation is furnished by Grk. καρ- 
xivos)(Lat. can-cer ‘crab.’ The Aryan form *ty-¢on- was confused 


1Cf. further purdhsta of Agni, which means ‘set-before’; this sense is also 
inherent in Agnt : 4/a7 ‘lead’ (infra, p. 24). I call attention toRV.i1,1 Agnim 
ife purdhitam ‘ Agni I worship, the /eader,’ etc. 

The epithet is used twice of Agni (x 5. 7; 61, 19); once of the ὅρα: devts 
(x 109. 1); once of Brhaspati (i.e. Agni?) as the thunderer and sender of 
lightning (vi 73. 1); once of Vayu (= Ap~am sdkhd) as the bringer of rain (x 
168. 3); once in a riddling hymn (i 164. 37), where the application to Agni is 
probable; once of Brahman (iii 29. 15); and twice, in one phrase, of the 
dragon whom Indra slew for holding back the waters (i 32. 3-4). It is thus 
shown that the word never went far beyond its application to Agni as Apam 
ndpal. 
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in the primitive period with */vz-fo-' ‘third.’ The result of this 
confusion’ was a series of numeral divinities that crop out here 
and there in the derived languages. Thus we have in the Vedas 
a Dvitd ‘second’ to balance 77i¢d ‘third,’ and Agni was, as we 
have seen above, prathamaja ‘first-born.’ In the old Norse 
mythology Odhin bears the epithets of Zhridhi ‘third’ and 
Tveggi ‘second.’ In Greek, in addition to Τρίτων ‘third,’ we 
have Πρωτεύς ‘first,’ while in Latin we have Portunus ‘first.’ 
Possibly we have in Latin Dis, a name of Hades, an original 
‘second’; Duzfd is in the Rig-Veda (v 18. 2) an epithet of Agni, 
who, like Hades, is lord of all wealth.’ It is perhaps more than 
a coincidence that “Acdns (’Aians by popular etymology) is called 
spiraros by Homer (0 188), and is inferentially πρῶτος in Hesiod 
(Theog. 455). “Ans (without the ‘pietistic’* rough breathing) 
may be etymologically connected with Lat. aedes ‘sacred fire’ 
(:¥ indh || ind) and with Sk. ida (cf. supra, p. 1). 

From Τρίτων we are able to fix the character of Pallas Athene, 
who has the epithets Τρτ-το- γένεια" and ᾿Α-τρυ-τών-η. On the latter 
epithet the etymological talent of the Greeks has been at work, 
either popularly or in the person of the Homeric diaskeuasts. I 
would see in this epithet a composition of the preposition Ἐξ (the 
weakest form of ἐν, cf. Sk. 5) and 4/ faz as in Latin zntonare ‘to 
thunder’; the change from τ (cf. Tpirwy) to v (i. 6. #) is not 


1 The Aryan r-vowel was doubtless about what we have in the first syllable 
of our English ‘ pretty.” The Sk. roots in -7 make passive in -7i-,e. g. mriydte: 
ym, which is, I take it, orthographic for *mryate. The i of Tptruv is like 2 
in the Sk. intensive stem var-2-vrt-, while i in Lat. on-t-tre is like the i in Sk. 
lar-t-tr-. 

?Macdonnell takes the numeral literally in his Mythological Studies (J. R. 
A. S., July, 1893, 419 sq.), so far as I am able to infer from the citation in I. F. 
Anz. III, p. 224: ‘‘ We thus find that the cumulative evidence of the Rig-Veda, 
of comparative mythology, and of the Avesta combine to prove that Trita in his 
original nature was the third or lightning form of fire. This was his character 
in the Indo-Iranian period ... possibility of Trita having been the name of 
lightning even in the Indo-European period... Odhin bears in the old 
Norse mythology the epithet Thridhi, the third—as well as Tveggi, the second.” 

δε should expect, of course, dif- in Latin (<dvit-), but there is doubtless 
association with the stem dizit- | dit- ‘rich.’ Note, however, the preposition 
ai. ‘apart’ (Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 582). 

‘Cf. infra, p. 24. 

5One of the myths makes Athena the daughter of Poseidon and Tritonis, 
and from this connection with Poseidon her relation to the fire-divinity is 
rendered more probable. 
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difficult phonetically, and took its start perhaps from 4d-rpvros 
‘indefatigable.’ The brandished spear of Παλλάς (cf. πάλλω ‘bran- 
dish’ and Arist. Av. 1714 πάλλων κεραυνόν ‘brandishing a thunder- 
bolt”) was a figure to describe her as the lightning-wielder. 
Latin Minerva has perhaps a similar semasy and may be com- 
pared with mindrz‘to threaten.’ In ’Aéava I see a Greek epithet 
of Pallas meaning ‘immortal’ and related to d6dvaros.” 

I have explained (in Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, 1. vii) Indra 
as a cognate of Ares and Mars’ (for *Vazs), all deriving from 
Vv nr-t- ‘leap.’ Jndra is therefore to be connected with néra°. 
Greek and Roman mythology have given to Zeus and Jupiter the 
control of the lightning, and so Ares and Mars seem rather pale 
in this respect as compared with Indra; but, besides general 
considerations (cf. Buchholz, Hom. Realien, III 150), the epithets 
ὄβριμος ‘mighty’ (ὄμβρος ‘rain,’ cf. Grassmann, K. Z. XII 91)* and 
᾿Ενθάλιος ὃ ‘the rainer’ (ἐν- ὕω ‘rain on’ ἢ) testify perhaps to the 
original state of things. 

One might expect on a-friori grounds a connection between 
Indra and Agni (Afdm Ndpdt). I note as a general consider- 
ation that in the hymns to the so-called dual-divinities, those to 
Indragni are commonest,‘ and 1 call especial attention to the fact 
that Indra and Agni are in one place (RV. i 109. 4) called 
Acvins*: these last I shall presently discuss. 

But I return to the compound N4rd-¢ansa to seek for etymo- 
logical kin of the last member, turning first to the Italic field. 
One of the earliest Roman traditions was that of the Rape of 
_ the Sabines: this event took place at a feast to Neptunus Equester 


1For the etymology of ἀθάνατος cf. the author, Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, 
1. ix, footnote 2. 

2 Cf. further the author, 1. c., 1895, Ixviii. 

51] cannot agree with the comparison of Sk. agrimds (Prellwitz, 5. v. ὄβριμος) 
‘voranstehend’: this cannot be separated from 4ay ‘drive, ἄγω. I note that 
the paled-out meaning of ‘powerful’ in ὄβριμος beside ὄμβρος ‘rain’ is paral- 
leled in djas ‘power’ and ‘rain’ (supra, p. §) and in Sk. sgvd- ‘powerful’ 
beside ὑγρός ‘ moist.’ 

‘The statistics are: Indra and Agni, 11; Indra and Varuna, 7; Indra and 
Soma, 3; Indra and Pisan, 1; Indra and Visnu,1; Soma and Rudra,1; Soma 
and Piigan,1; and Agni and the Maruts,r. It is noteworthy that in all the 
hymns but three, Indra is the first member of the compound, and this would 
imply that the term had an original adjective value (cf. the author on Mitra 
and Varuna, Am. Jour. Phil. XV 430, footnote 2). 

5 The horsemen; cf. on Agni’s relation to the horse, p. 3, and on Indra’s 
p. 5. 
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called the Consualia (Liv. 1 9): we get from other sources the 
name Consus for the god of this festival, There can be no objec- 
tion, from the phonetic point of view, to equating Consus directly 
with the Vedic (δήσας and with the latter half of Mdrdé-¢dnsas, 
and I again note that “πάρι NAPAT = NEPT-unus is a perfect 
semasic equation,’ and a perfect phonetic one so far as Napdt is 
concerned. 

But we have this epithet in Greek also, in the name of one of 
the Dioskouroi, Κάστωρ (<*xzo-rop-). It needs no argumentation 
to prove a legendary and functional similarity between the Dios- 
kouroi and the Agvins (cf. 6. g. Kaegi’s Rig-Veda, ἢ. 171, and 
the literature there cited); it only remains to get at the verbal 
connection: κάστωρ is an agential noun to 7 kans ‘proclaim,’ used 
of the prophetic voice of the thunder. The character of the 
Dioskouroi as horsemen is as well established as that of the 
Agvins, and if the relation of *efwe- ‘horse’ to *aga- ‘water’ be 
established, we are prepared to see in these horsemen ‘cloudmen, 
storm-clouds,’ the attendants of Apam Napa, the lightning. In 
Κάστωρ, therefore, the tamer of horses (clouds), we see the thunder, 
and in Πολυδεύκης, who was famed as a boxer, the lightning-stroke. 
As to the separate names of the A¢vins, the Veda does not inform 
us,’ and no reliance can be placed in Caunaka’s statement (Brhad- 
devata, vi 33) that they were called Nasatyas and Dasras, for he 
merely adapts two epithets of the Acvin-pair from Rig-Veda. 
Similarly the Greek Πολυδεύκης very nearly reflects an epithet of 
the Agvins, viz. puru-déhsas-, which has been compared with 
πολυδήνης ᾿ πολύβουλος. The earliest authority for πολυδήνης is the 
Hesychian gloss πολυδήνεα * πολύβουλον. We may, however, com- 
pare Πολυδεύκης with Puruddénsas-, after the following fashion: 
°datsas- may be for *dangas-, with an assimilation of spirants 
which is almost the rule in Sanskrit (cf. Wackernagel, Altind. 
Gram., §197). Now, if we operate with *dang-as- this would 
correspond to *8eyx-es- in Greek. Can yx (i.e. 91) give ux? 
J. Schmidt (Vocalismus, I 181) distinctly maintains that the group 
vowel + nasal-+cons. results in a v-diphthong, say awk gives auk 
(reported by Bezzenberger, B. B. IV 350). In favor of this 
phonetic treatment is αὐχήν ‘throat,’ Aeolic ἄμφην. which belongs 
with dyxe ‘choke,’ cf. O.Pruss. w-insus ‘throat,’ Goth. hals-agga. 


1Objection will not hold on account of the order, for at RV. ii 35. 11 we 


have ndpiur apim. 
2 Unless indeed they are Indra and Agni; cf. above, p. 14, and footnote 5. 
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Another example is ξανθός ‘tawny,’ which alternates with ξουθός 
‘tawny. Bezzenberger (I. c., 352) objects that in αὐχήν we have 
the ‘velar’ and in O.Pruss. w-zusus the ‘palatal,’ but the inter- 
change of ‘velars’ and ‘palatals’ is simply undeniable (cf. Noreen, 
Urgerm. Lautlehre, §55, and Bartholomae, Grundriss d. iran. 
Philologie, I, §54). As to ξανθός || ξουθός, Bezzenberger makes a 
point on ov instead of av. To me the confusion of ox and az in 
the primitive Greek period seems the easiest of all things to 
grant. I note οὖς ‘ear’: Lat. aur-zs, ol-wvds ‘bird’ (<*oFi-avds ἢ) : 
Lat. av-zs. Here there has been, either in Greek or in Latin, a 
confusion of az with oz. Such a confusion I suppose to have 
taken place in ξουθός for *favdés. It seems to me that the testi- 
mony of αὐχήν and ξουθός cannot be fairly rejected, and so *-deyx- 
may have given -δευκ-, in some Greek dialect at least. Granting 
this, we can ascribe °Seve-es- and Sk. °dans-as- to a base *dewk-es. 

One word needs to be said concerning Sk. *dang-as-: it will 
belong with the verb-stem dagasy- ‘hiilfreich sein.’ Thus, at 
RV. viii 5. 23 it is said of the Acvins: yuvdth kénvdya... ¢d¢vad 
227 dagasyathah ‘ye two always bestow help on Ka4nva’; 
while puruddnsas- is defined by Bohtlingk ‘reich an wunderbaren 
wirkungen.’ 

The explanation of Κάστωρ as the prophetic voice of the thunder 
leads us to interpret Κασταλία as the ‘spring of the prophetic 
muses. Here we can compare Lat. Casmena || citmena ‘muse’ 
(<*casmena?). 

Possibly we have the entire compound Ndvagénsa in Greek, 
but with its members in reversed order, in the name of Κασσάνδρη, 
the prophetic daughter of Πρίαμος [<*priyyimos = Lat. primus 
‘first’ (?), cf. supra on Upwre’s]. We can but regard this as 
another form of Καστιάνειρα, the name of one of the wives of Priam. 
In Κασσϑ I see a development out of *xzory-, while ϑανδρη || ϑανειρα 
is a feminine doublet to ἀνήρ (supra, p. ). To justify this notion 
from the semasic point of view, it is essential to note that Cassandra 
was a twin with Helenus. Just so the Dioskouroi were of one 
birth with Helena. Are these names also to be explained as 
epithets, originally at least, of the fire-divinity ? 

V. Ἑλένη, “EXevos.—By way of reinforcement to the suggestion 
just made, I note that ἑλένη is cited by Hesychius in the sense of 
‘torch,’ a sense that may be reconciled with the literary value of 
‘basket’ by considering that both are made of splinters of wood. 
If we have here an original light-divinity, then there must be 
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connection with Lat. so/ ‘sun’ and O.H.G. suz-na (with inter- 
change of 7, (/) and 2; cf. Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre, §53, 1, 
and the author, Am. Jour. Phil. XV 432).' In Sanskrit the form 
is δα, where the v is, I take it, parasitic (supra, p. 9), and the 
primitive stem may be written sar || s*az and, by contamination, 
s*ar. With the stem in this condition, the relation of Σελήνη 
‘moon’ becomes clear: the relation of ᾿Ἑλένη to Σελήνη is just that 
of és to ots. We have in Sk. sudrana- ‘shining’ the precise 
stem. 

But Ἑλένη as sister to the Dioskouroi suggests a more definite 
mythological connection. Spite of differences in the suffix,’ she 
seems identical in many important mythic points with Saran-y&, 
mother of the Acvins. This mysterious divinity is known to us 
by a pair of isolated stanzas in RV. (x 17. 1-2), which seems to 
be of the nature of a riddle (6rahmodya, cf. Bloomfield, Jour. 
Am. Or. Soc. XV 172 sq.). These run [in Bloomfield’s transla- 
tion (I. c., 173)]: ‘“‘Tvastar is instituting a marriage-pageant for 
his daughter: at this news <all the people of> this earth come 
toyether. Yama’s mother, while being married, the wife of 
mighty Vivasvant, disappeared. They hid away the immortal 
woman from the mortals; making a sévarnd (a like one, double 
entendre; one like Saranya in appearance, and like Vivasvant in 
character, or caste), they gave her to Vivasvant. Moreover, when 
that had taken place, she bore (? carried) the two Agvins; she 
abandoned, you know, two pairs—Saranya.” As additional 
detail to this (which Lanman, Notes to Reader, p. 381, pro- 
nounces “8 braw story, but unco short’) Yaska tells us (Lan- 
man’s translation, I.c.): ‘‘Tvastar’s daughter, Saranya, bore twins 
(Yama and Yami) to Vivasvant. She foisted upon him another 
female of the same appearance (sévarndm), and, taking on the 
form of a mare, fled forth. Vivasvant took on the form of a 
horse, followed her, and coupled with her. From that were born 
the two Acvins or ‘Horse-men.’” Of the savaryd was born 
Manu. Now, in the myth of Helen almost every single one of 
these incidents has a correspondence. 1st, Tyndareus made a 
marriage for his daughter and to this all the princes of Greece 


1 For the relation of the two significations of swar | swan ‘shine’ and ‘sound,’ 
cf. Bloomfield, I. F. IV 76, footnote, and the author, Am. Jour. Phil. XVI 25. 

2 This suffix difference is precisely comparable with manda | manyst ‘wrath,’ 
pitand | prtanysi ‘enemy,’ turdna | turanyi ‘hastening, etc. See also the next 
footnote. 
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came; 2d, both the women eloped; 3d, in one of the Helen 
stories, not the true Helen, but ‘one just like her,’ fulfilled the 
elopement with Paris, while the true Helen’ was detained in 
Egypt by none other than King Proteus! 4th, Helen was not 
captured till her husband, among others, got into Troy by means 
of a wooden horse which he had been directed to make by 
Helenus—a detail for which we can now gain a sensible explana- 
tion for the first time; 5th, both women are associated with the 
Dioskouroi= Acvins, Helen as twin-sister (quartuplets, in two 
pairs) and Saranyad as mother; 6th, there is a further story that 
Paris deceived Helen by taking the precise form of Menelaus. I 
submit that these correspondences are enough to establish the 
identity of the two tales. 

There are also more etymological correspondences than that 
between Savan-y0 and Ἑλέν-η. In 7Ζναξίαγ I see an agential noun 
_ to γ᾽ 5} ἐὰν || #"an (>#*ar),a primitive *(s> )fwn-s-tar ‘thunderer,’ 
while back of Tuvddpeos I posit a *tun-tr-, whence *furd-r-. In 
Ἕρμ-ιόνη, the name of Helen’s daughter, we have perhaps, in its 
last part, Yam (-1o»n<™yamya), and the first part of Μενέ-λαος is 
possibly akin to Manu; but on these points I do not insist. For 
the possible equivalence of Πολυδεύκης and purudansas see above, 
p. 15. 

As to the suffix, Ἑλένη would correspond to a Sk. *Sarand, 
which might have a by-form *Savanz. In the sole Vedic form 
Saranyf-s we may have *Savayi affected by vadhf-s' ‘bride’ 
(note that vahatim ‘wedding’ occurs in the passage); but on the 
relation of the -a and -yz-suffixes see last page, footnote 2. 

The only obstacletothis comparison from the mythological stand- 
point lies in the Greek goddesses, the Erinyes. Kuhn (K. Z. 1 439) 
compared Ἐρινύς with Savany#. The phonetic objections to his 
comparison are not, in my opinion, insuperable, viz. the loss of 
the rough breathing, and the abnormal vocal color of 7 For the 


1In RV. -# is a not infrequent suffix for the names of goddesses and women. 
I note Xrkadég# ‘a demon,’ Gung ‘a goddess’ (named along with Sdrasvati, 
and probably a variant form of Gdnga), agr# " maiden,’ ¢vac¢rh- ‘ mother-in-law.’ 
Other -%-stems show a connection with words for ‘water’: cam-# ‘drinking- 
vessel,’ kadr-& ‘brown soma-vessel,’ mehatn-& ‘river, nabhan-f ‘spring,’ the 
two first being probably affected by /«h& ‘ladle’ and the two last by Gusg#. 
The Greek divinities in - (infra in the text) are sea-divinities, and Sarany% 
is, by the terms of the supposition, a relative of Ap~dm ndpat; furthermore, 
Sarany® as ‘mare’ would possibly be affected by ἀρ ‘swift, horse.’ 
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Erinyes in their character as avenging deities there is no mythical 
connection worth mentioning. Kuhn, however, reports from 
Pausanias (VIII 25) a story of Demeter Erinnys, to whom there 
was atemple at Thelpusa in Arcadia: ‘While in search of her 
daughter Poseidon was following her to enjoy her, and she turned 
herself into a mare; Poseidon thereupon became a horse and 
coupled with her; at first she was angry, but afterwards cooled 
off by bathing in a river, and hence she received the name 
Erinys, because ἐρινύειν means among the Arcadians “to be 
angry.” Thereupon she bore a daughter and the horse Areion, 
whence Poseidon received his epithet of Hippios.’ Later (ch. 
42) Pausanias tells us that, according to another tradition, ‘she 
had borne no horse, but a daughter known as Despoina; in her 
anger at Poseidon and grief for the loss of Persephone she put on 
mourning and concealed herself for a Jong time in a hole; drouth 
and famine resulted, and Zeus finally had to send and beseech 
Demeter to return among the gods; the hole where the goddess 
hid was consecrated, and a statue of her with a horse’s head set 
up there.’ 

Now, as to the epithet Ἐρινύς, we have no right to reject the 
derivation of Pausanias; and I would therefore stick by the 
connection with ἔρις ‘strife,’ for this suits the character of the 
Erinyes perfectly. The ending -νῦς is capable of having orig- 
inated on Greek soil. I note ’E»t- ‘goddess of war’ and ’Ew- 
ἅλιος ‘god of war’: Ἐριννύ-ς is perhaps in special relation with this 
pair, and meant ‘begetter of strife’ («ἔριν Ἐ ὕ-ω, Sk. γ' sé- ‘bring 
forth’); but, in any case, there is ample warrant in Greek, as in 
the Veda (supra, p. 18, footnote), for god-names in -i-s, 6. g. 
ὁ Sépxvs and ἡ Τηθύς. 

VI. Demeter.—But, even though we explain away the epithet 
Ἐρωνύς Of Demeter, there still remain points of similarity between 
the myth cited and the Saranyd-story. To the explanation of 
this resemblance I now address myself. If we regard this epithet 
Ἐριννύς as sufficiently accounted for by its relation to ἐρινύειν ‘be 
angry,’ we can find in the name of Δη-μήτηρ a special reason for the 
legend. I infer from the short name Ané that ὥμητηρ is but an 
epithet, and from Aaydrnp we can perhaps infer to *AaFea (cf. 
Thess. δάξων, Cauer, Delectus’, No. 394): γ ἄν ‘burn.’ Thus 
we can account for the Aeolic form Awpdrp (with a short form 
Aés, according to the MS reading of Hymn. Hom. V 122) by 
assuming a contraction from *Aafw-, as we have the right to do 
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in Aeolic where F followed a long vowel.’ If we conceive this 
goddess as a fire-divinity’® also, then in °uarnp we can see a part 
of the epithet M4@far-i¢van (supra, p. 8), while the story that 
she turned to a mare may have been suggested by the last part 
of the compound °-i¢gvan (nom. °%¢vé = Grk. ἵππη ‘mare’) before 
its loss in Greek. Her pursuer was Poseidon (Apam Ndpat), 
another form of the fire-divinity. The conception of Demeter 
shows traces of a connection with fire in her attribute of a torch, 
for she was said to have lighted torches to go in search of her 
lost daughter Persephone. Some special correspondences may 
be made out between the Agni myths and the Demeter myths. 
The goddess in her wrath withdrew from earth, and famine came 
upon it, until Zeus finally sent Hermes to propitiate her. So 
likewise Agni withdrew from the gods and hid, and had to be 
won over to return by Varuna, for, as the sacrificer, his absence 
was causing distress to the gods (cf. RV. x 51). Demeter’s 
function as goddess of civilization reminds, further, of the legend 
of Agni Vaicvanar&a (Cat. Brah. i 4, 1, 10-18). 

Popular etymology had, however, been at work on the name, 
and Δη-μήτηρ was felt as Γῆ μήτηρ: the latter divinity was a special 
antithesis for Ζεὺς πατήρ, Mother-Earth)(Father-Sky. It is natural 
to believe that Δημήτηρ is thoroughly mixed in her attributes with 
Γ μήτηρ. Of course, when “μάτηρ ‘roaring’ was understood as 
‘mother’ (cf. supra, p. 8), the divinity became feminine. 

I state now in brief outline the processes involved in the origin 
of the myth of Demeter Erinnys and Poseidon. The lightning- 
god, Poseidon (Apam népat), had, let us suppose, a primitive 
Greek epithet *dtar-ik*d ‘roaring cloud,’ or ‘ possessing a roar- 
ing cloud.’ This epithet was also attached to *ddév-6 ‘fire (= 


1The contraction of ἀῶ to ἃ in Aeolic is not proved by Hoffmann, Dial. II 
296, 293. The fem. gen. plur. in -ἂν for -acwv (Ὁ) is suspicious, for the con- 
sciousness of gender may have been felt. Ποσειδᾶν falls by my explanation of 
«ἰδάων as gen. plur. to *:da@ under the same conditions (cf. supra, p. 3). More- 
over, as Ποσειδᾶν and Πάν are names of the same divinity perhaps, it may well 
be that they have been assimilated in their final syllables. It is not absolutely - 
necessary, however, to regard the variant syllable Δα- [ Δω-μάτηρ as a contrac. 
tion of *AaFw-uarnp: it may be simply the result of some capricious choice of 
vowels in shortening the dissyllable to a monosyllable. Soin Attic Δημήτηρ 
we have no contraction, but simply a choice of the vowel ἃ out of Δαξω-. 
Here we must reckon with popular etymology: the A7- in Attic-Ionic Δημήτηρ 
may be charged to Γῆ ‘earth’; while Aw- of Δωμάτηρ may be due to δῶμα ‘ house.’ 

31 note especially Δηι-άνειρα, the wife of Hercules, who ‘ dsrvet her husband’ 
alive, and who had the short name 4 (Smyth, Grk. Dialects, I, p. 630). 
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lightning,’ whence, finally, by fresh composition and decompo- 
sition, Δαμάτηρ ἵππη; thence came a story describing the bawler 
(μάτηρ) as furious (᾿Ἐριννύς᾽). | 

VII. Apollo.—Schroeder has, I take it, proved the substantial 
correspondence of Apollo and Agni in point of original functions 
(K. Z. XXIX 193 sq.). I cannot believe, however, in the kinship 
of the name ᾿Απόλλων with Sk. saparyenya, a hapaxlegomenon 
vocative epithet of Agni in RV., for the suffixes are too dissimilar 
and the meaning of the epithet, ‘one to be honored,’ is rather too 
pale. A suspicious circumstance to me is the loss of the rough 
breathing (infra, p. 24). Apollo and Poseidon are both individ- 
ualizations of epithets of Agni. Associations of Apollo and 
Poseidon in Greek mythology bring light upon this point: they 
were, for example, co-founders of Troy, and Poseidon preceded 
Apollo in the possession of the oracle at Delphi (cf. also above, 
p. 11, for the prophetic character of Poseidon’s doubles, Πρωτεύς 
and Νηρεύς). It is right to mention here that the first possessor of 
this oracle was Γαῖα (Γἢ) μήτηρ, confused perhaps with Aapdrnp as 
explained above. 

I find in RV. two epithets of Agni that may lie at the base of 
the name ᾿Απόλλων. The first of these is aftér, defined by Grass- 
mann as ‘geschaftig, emsig,’ and translated by Ludwig as ‘Wasser 
erbeutend.’ The latter is, in my opinion, the more exact render- 
ing. I take the epithet to have belonged originally to the light- 
ning as rain-bringer, and to this the statistics of usage conform. 
The term is used in RV. once of Agni, twice of Indra (= thrice 
of the lightning); once of Indu (i. 6. Soma) and thrice of Soma 
(=four times of the heavenly Soma, i.e. rain); once of the 
Vigve Devas along with a petition translated by Ludwig “sollen 
eilig zum Safte kommen”; once of the eagles of the Acvins (cf. 
dé¢va ‘water,’ supra, p. 3). There is further oze occurrence of 
the abstract αῤέζγγα, used of Agni and Indra. Now, if we 
operate with apt%rya as an adjective stem like apfir, and take 
North Thessalian ΓἌπλουν-ε into account, along with ᾿Απόλλων, we 
can account for *Amohho- as *Awohyo (for Arroyo <*Apilyo-), with 


1 Kuhn (1. c., p. 467) connects with this epithet ἐρῖνεός ‘the wild fig-tree,’ 
and brings into the comparison the story of how Agni hid himself once in 
a fig-tree (the a¢vatthd), after having turned himself into a horse. But 
Matari;van is the name of the Vedic Prometheus who brought the hidden 
Agni out of the kindling sticks by rubbing, and one of these sticks was of 
apvatthd wood, which amply accounts for the Hindu legend. 
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loss of τ because of Απλου- (for *Arrdwyo-). The addition of -2 
to the stem would be an affection from Ποσειδάων. If we see in 
°tur of aptir Aryan °trr,,) then we can account for the graded 
forms ᾿Απέλλων, etc., by noting how gradation acted in the agential 
suffix °¢y7,. Cyprian ᾿Απείλων-ε, if genuine, makes for the assump- 
tion of the extension of the stem by -yo. Another point in favor 
of this explanation is that it possibly accounts for the varying 
quantity of the initial syllable (’ar°, i.e. drr°). I note also that 
Athena has the epithet ’orrA¢ns, which is perhaps to be compared 
with aptir. 

But there is another Vedic personage with whom ᾿Απόλλων is 
possibly to be identified, viz. Atharvan, a mythic person ‘who 
came from heaven, fetched fire to the earth, honored the gods 
and slew evil things’ (cf. Grassmann, s. v.). In Avestan we have 
two forms of this name, éprava with a case-form dpauruné. Like 
the first of these forms is "Ἄπλουν (<‘*ardoFov; for τὰ)» πὰ cf. the 
author, Am. Jour. Phil. XIII 463 sq.; Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. for 
1892, xxiii sq., 1894, 1. ix), while ᾿Απόλλων is for *drodFoy, with « for 
τ, from the form “AmAouvy, and so corresponds with Sk. atharvan. 
We nowhere have, however, any forms showing AF or A with com- 
pensative lengthening, and the Cyprian form ᾿Απείλων-ι seems to 
demand a stem “dredyo-. But this form is of doubtful genuine- 
~ ness, for in inscriptions from the same locality of an earlier date 
the form ᾿Απόλλωνι is found (cf. Joh. Schmidt, K. Z. XX XIT 328), 
and, indeed, on an earlier portion of the same inscription. 
Apollo’s character as a ‘terrible god of death, sending virulent 
pestilences and dealing out destruction to men and animals by 
means of his unerring arrows,’ allows us to reasonably assume 
that there was popular association with ἀπόλλυμι. Touching the 
variation of ε and o in this stem, I believe Joh. Schmidt has given 
the right explanation when he attributes it to the infection ofa 
vocative *"AmedAoy to “ArodAoy, an influence due to the o of the 
final syllable (K. Z., 1. 5.) This vocative form in the primitive 
Greek period was associated with ἀπόλλυμι, and so, even if we 
assume a primitive nom. *Are\Fwy, it is fair to suppose that under 
the influence of “AmoA\oy (which had been affected by ἀπόλλυμι) it 
reached the stage ᾿Απέλλων. We may assume, however, that AF 
fell out because of the form ἴάπλουν, as explained above. On the 
warrant of the Avestan forms taken in comparison with Sk. 


1 For a discussion of Sk. 4/¢r and the Aryan 7,, I refer to my articles in Am. 
Jour. Phil. XIII 463 sq.,and Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1892, xxiv, and 1894, 2, ix. 
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Gtharvan, we have a right to believe that the word was liable to 
gradation (cf. Prellwitz, B. B. IX 330). 

On the legendary side there is everything to say in favor οἱ 
identifying the fire-god Apollo with Atharvan, a manifestation of 
the Vedic Agni. The description of Atharvan cited from Grass- 
mann might in fact be taken as a brief ‘argument’ for the Homeric 
hymn to Apollo. 

One of the puzzling epithets of Apollo is ᾿Αφήτωρ (I 404), 
explained as the ‘archer’ (ἀφίημι) or, by the scholiast, as the 
‘prophet’ (from the so-called a copulativum+qnpi). Why can 
we not explain it as the ‘kindler’ and connect with dqy' ‘a 
kindling,’ ἀφάω ‘polish’ (= ‘make bright’), ἅπτω ‘kindle’ (Ὁ), all 
of which belong to Aryan d>agh ‘burn’ (for the abnormal rough 
breathing cf. the next number)? 

VIII. “Adatoros.—The legends of this divinity are also in close 
touch with the Vedic legends of Agni. Thus, according to one 
story, he was so lame and ugly that his mother flung him into the 
sea, where he was tended by the Oceanids, a legend which is 
quite plainly only a variant of the tale of Agni hiding in the 
waters. At the base of all the legends lies this fundamental 
notion that fire first came down from heaven in the form of 
lightning. There is possible etymological relation also between 
“Apacros and Agni. The root would be d>agh-? ‘burn,’ which, 
before nasals (cf. Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre, §51, 2°), had a 


1'Agf also means ‘grasp' and ἅπτω ‘fasten’: the semasy is similar to that 
shown by éAévy above (p. 16): kindlings and fastenings were equally made of 
twigs. We have the same semasy in Lat. fa-c-s ‘torch’ and /a-se-¢s ‘switch’ 
(‘withe’). I refer on the -ce/-sce-suffix to my ‘ Agglutination,’ etc., Am. Jour. 
Phil. XV 435. 

2The root-vowel is a; cf. Germ, adend ‘gloaming’ (the-author, Mod. Lang. 
Notes, IX, col. 269), Grk. auap ‘day’ (*ag-#- with s-inflexion), Lat. amdne 
‘dawn’ (<ag-, cf. the author, Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, 2. lii). In Lith. 
dégt ‘to burn’ beside ddgas ‘harvest’ we seem to have the ¢/o-grade, but in 
Lith. the ¢/o and d/d-grades became ¢/a and a/o, and along the common term 
@ there was doubtless passage from the less common to the more common 
series (cf. the author on such transitions, Am. Jour. Phil. XIII 478). In Lith. 
ugnis ‘fire’ (for *agni-) there has been confusion with sszis ‘ Brennessel’ (cf. 
the author, Mod. Lang. Notes, XI 229). In Lat. égvsts for *emmnis (cf. the 
author, Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, 2. lii), there was either association with 
lignum ‘ fire-wood’ (ib., 1. c., liii) or, more probably, with setus (infra, p. 25). 

5. But, as we shall presently see, 4gnz can be explained as belonging to say 
‘drive,’ and thus be, along with akan ‘day,’ the source of the inconstant d of 
yd>aghk (cf. the author, Mod. Lang. Notes, IX, col. 267, and Hopkins, Proc. 
Am. Phil. Assoc., 1892, p. clxxvi). 
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by-form dhag with anticipative aspiration and a contaminated form 
*dhagh.' “Αφαιστος is congeneric with érra. The abnormal rough 
breathing had its origin in the name of the god. Greek was 
endowed with stems dy- (: Sk. γ γα) ‘sacrifice’) ‘sacred’ and dy- 
(Sk. gas ‘sin’) ‘accursed,’ meeting in a common ground ‘sacer.’ 
The former stem was of frequent application to the names of 
divinities, and a pietistic feeling carried the rough breathing (an 
awed whisper perhaps) over to names of divinities with vowel- 
initial (cf. the author, Am. Jour. Phil. XVI 7). This was subse- 
quent to the loss of the Greek feeling against aspirates in two 
successive syllables; thus ἥ-φαι-στος, but ἔχω. The name ἥφαιστος 
is compound: ἥφ -“ αἶστος, the latter belonging with αἴθω ‘burn,’ 
Lat. aedes ‘sacred hearth,’ and, before popular etymology had 
set in (supra, p. 13), with “Acdéns. 

But the myth of “Adatcros can be shown to have very definite 
connection with a mythological personage of the Vedas, viz. 4jé 
ékapdd, and from the name of the latter we are able to gaina 
closer view of the name of Agni. The most marked character- 
istic of “Adatcros is his lameness, and 47d ékapéd is the ‘limping 
driver.’ This personage is mentioned six times in the Rig-Veda, 
in every instance in a hymn to the Vigve Devas ‘ All Gods.’ 
That he had to do with storms is every way clear, for he is 
always mentioned in a group of storm-gods. At ii 31.6 Trita 
‘Thunder’ (cf. supra, p. 12) and Apam Napat ‘Son of the 
Waters’ (cf. supra, p. 1) are grouped with him, the latter also 
in vil 35. 13, while at x 65. 13 and x 66. 11 fanyatiés ‘thunder’ 
and the Apas ‘Waters’ are mentioned ; Samudrah ‘Ocean’ (= 
Apas) is associated in vi 50. 14 and vii 35. 13. At x 64. 4 Kavis 
Tuviravan ‘Seer loud-raging’ (= Cansa, supra, p. 11) is men- 
tioned. The identification of these two limping lightning- 
divinities seems to me unavoidable. 

I turn to consider 47é as ἃ lightning-god. In the Rig-Veda 
Indra drives at (γ ἀ- α7} Vrtra, the cloud-demon (v 37. 4); 
drives together (sam-+ γ 47) his enemies (vi 25. 9 and vii 32. 7). 
Moreover, at iii 45. 2 Indra is endowed with the epithets Vrira- 
khadé valamrujéh puram darmé apm ajah ‘Vrtra-slayer, Vala- 
breaker, cloud-splitter, water-driver.’ Now, if it be a fair assump- 


1This is how I explain to myself the roots with double aspirates, and it 
justifies the phonetics of θυγεάτηρ in Greek, without recourse to Bartholomae’s 
‘law’ (K. 2. XXVII 206). For our present root Δάφνη ‘Morning-glow’ (cf. 
Max Muller, Oxford Essays, 1856, p. 57) seems to demand a base da,h-, not 


dha,h-. 


we ὦ 


lt ... 
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tion that the storm-god “4224 ékapdd 18 ἃ form of lightning, then 
Aj& may be an etymological congener of Agni. The name of 
Agni has before now been associated with ¥ a7 ‘drive,’ and Grass- 
mann defines by “das Feuer, als das bewegliche aufgefasst.” 
Instead I would make Agni the lightning, a driver of the waters, 
like Indra, 4pam Ajéh. 

But as Agni? became a common word for fire it was doubtless 
associated with *dahan || *ahan (Eng. dawn : Ger. abend, cf. the 
author, Mod. Lang. Notes, IX, col. 269), with inconstant d> (cf. 
supra, p. 23, footnote 3). Thus there grew up a root *dk>agh, 
illustrated in Greek by ἅπτω ‘kindle’ (supra, p. 23) and by τάφος 
‘funeral (cremation), astonishment (burning-of-the-heart).’?! 

The corresponding Greek group shows abnormal phonetics. I 
compare with Sk. a74-s ‘goat’ aig (gen. aly-és), with 474-s ‘storm- 
god’ aly-is ‘Zeus’s flashing shield (i. e. lightning), hurricane’ (cf. 
ἐπαιγίζωο, Hom., used of a stormy wind), and with agzi-s ‘fire’ 
αἴγλη ‘radiance.’ All three Sanskrit words I refer to a7 ‘drive.’ 
The objection will hold that agmi-s has a ‘velar’ (cf. O.Blg. ognis 
‘fire’), but we have already seen (supra, p. 16) how ‘velar’ and 
‘ palatal’ interchange. 

It is very curious that the Greek words I have cited all show 
the same phonetic abnormality. The source of this I would trace 
to aly-is, αἴγλη where there is alliteration (fore-rhyme) with αἴθω 
‘burn,’ I suggest. Inasmuch as Armen. ate ‘goat’ corresponds 
in its vocalization with aig, we shall probably have to refer the 
rise of the abnormality in these words to the primitive period. 
Greek retains, however, traces of the normal forms, viz. in dy-Aaés 
‘shining’ (beside αἴγλη), where the stem is in the same stage as in 
ag-nis ‘fire.’ 

Very curious, too, is the fact that the Vedic storm-god “174 
Ekapad means, by double entendre, ‘goat one-footed, while Πὰν 
Αἰγίπους is a ‘goat-footed storm-god,’ and the epithets are phonet- 
ically absolutely identical save in the variation of the guttural 
between surd and sonant. 

In Latin also it is perhaps possible to trace the connection of 
ignis with agere. We should expect for ignis *emnis, according 
to my proposed law, Italic #< Aryan gz (Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 
1894, 2, lii, and, for ¢, ib. 1894, 1, x). The abnormality of zgnzs 
is due to association with zcfus, pte. of zacto ‘throw’ in origin, but 
subsequently associated with zceve, to which the ptc. tctus had 


1 Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1895, 2, lili. 7#Cf. also Mod. Lang. Notes, XI 229. 
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given rise, just as in English the pte. odd, in the phrase ‘the knell 
was told,’ has given rise to the verb ¢o /o//, with, in this case, a 
new ptc. folled. We can make pretty sure of the idiom zacere 
(tcere) ignem from Cic. ad Att. XV 26. 2 interdum lacit igniculos 
viriles. Beside this we can put Ennius’s line (Vahl. V 93): exin 
candida se radiis dedit icta foras lux, ‘then the clear dawn was- 
struck-alight (224), and put herself forth with her rays.’ Other 
passages are Cic. Har. Resp. 45 ut vos iisdem igzidus circum- 
saepti me primum icfum pro vobis et fumantem videretis, and 
Ov. Met. 15. 348 ea (sc. materia) concipit ictibus ignem. 

The best proof, perhaps, of this locution is to be got. from 
tacere fulmen and ictus fulmine (Cic. Div. II 45 and 1 16). Here 
fulmen has ousted ignis, we may suppose; as in English ‘strike 
a light’ and ‘strike a match’ represent ‘strike a /fznt.’ In the 
specific sense of lightning I can find no very early instance of 
ignis, but Vergil’s zgzes (Aen. IV 167) may well be an archaism, 
seeing how surely Agni means ‘lightning’ in the Veda. Lucre- 
tius (VI 309-16) uses tgnzs and ictus three times each within a 
single sentence, in describing the lightning. 

These examples may be held, I think, to demonstrate that a 
connection had been made by the Roman mind between zgzzs 
and ztcfus. We can also come at the semasic connection between 
ignis and agere by noting Lucr. II 675 scintillas agere ‘shoot out 
sparks,’ beside zgnem iacere in the previous line. 

IX. Zryantké.—This word is a hapaxlegomenon at RV. iii 56. 
3, and is, like purvanika (five times in the voc., exclusively of 
Agni), probably an epithet of Agni. So Grassmann takes it, but 
Ludwig, after Sayana, ascribes it, incorrectly I believe,’ to Indra. 
It is defined ‘three-faced.’ Lat. aczes in its varied senses pretty 
exactly covers the range of meaning shown by énika. I would 
translate by ‘three-edged,’* and refer the epithet to the lightning 
in the hand of Agni or of Indra. Cognate with é2-ka is Grk. 
aivés (<*anyo-), defined usually as ‘dread,’ but definable also by 
‘sharp,’ and mainly used of words referring to battle: the super- 


1The epithet belongs to vrgabhdh ‘bull,’ a common epithet of Agni (24 
times in RV.); the three goddesses (#s7d mahtr) of the previous stanza are 
Agni’s nursing-mothers (cf. Grassmann, W8rt,, 5. v. fdd 4, 5); the reference in 
the following stanza to the waters’ giving way reminds of Agni’s hiding in the 
waters (cf. Lanman, Notes to Reader, p. 394), and Agni seems to be alluded to 
in the next stanza but one (viddthegu samr&t ‘ruler at the sacrifices’). 

* The word dnika is specially used of the sharp point of an arrow or axe (cf. 
Grassmann, s. v. 8). 
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lative is restricted to Zeus, the lightning-wielder par excellence. 
But Poseidon was also a god of storm. In Homer he raises the 
winds (A 400, 407), the waves (# 110): he has his seat on a 
mountain-top (N 12), while in another place (Υ 150) he puts a 
cloud about his shoulders.’ He also assists Zeus to raise a storm 
(Υ 56). With this conception I would bring Poseidon’s trident— 
rpiawa—in touch, comparing it with the epithet ‘ryanikd. 

As against this explanation I mention Brugmann’s (I. F. III 
261), who works out on the basis of θρῖναξ ‘three-pronged-hoe’ a 
stem “rpi-/u-v-ax-, basing */i-»-ax on Sk. séna ‘dart.’ Touching 
the phonetic development of θρζαξ he says: “In der letzteren 
Form musste bei der Kontraktion der beiden « die Liquida durch 
Antizipation des ᾧ tonlos und infolge davon +r zur Aspirata 
werden, vgl. φροῦδος aus προ ddos.” This reasoning is not, in my 
opinion, cogent. In any case there must have been a transfer 
of the aspiration before contraction could take place, and if we 
have a stage Ἐτῥιίναξ, why not also *rfduwa? I am quite willing 
to admit, however, that an intervocalic ὦ fell away in Greek at an 
earlier stage between identical vowels than it did between dis- 
similar vowels (cf. Lat. πὲ, nzhz7). But θρῖναξ lets itself be con- 
nected directly with Sanskrit words of nearly equivalent meaning. 
I note the adjective dhrgnz ‘bold,’ for which the sense ‘sharp’ may 
be vindicated by citing the compound dhrgndgena ‘with a sharp 
dart’: this facet of meaning is also shown by dhrgd7 ‘hero,’ with 
the epithet “gmd ‘sharp.’ I note also dharnasi (for *dharzna- 
st?), used prevailingly as an epithet of Soma (cf. d¢#- and tigmd- 
‘sharp,’ both Soma epithets), but used also of the thunderbolt 
(véjra-) and of the vision (cékgana-). I would therefore explain 
Opwag from *dhrzno + ak ‘sharp-point,’ whence θρῖν-ακ-. In θρτνακίη, 
the Odyssey name for Sicily (?), I would see the sense ‘land of 
sharp promontories.’ In gradation with θρῖναξ as thus explained 
would be θριγ-κ-ός ‘projecting coping.’ That the θρῖναξ was not 
necessarily a three-pointed instrument, though popularly so inter- 
preted, the following passage from Aristophanes seems to show 
(Pax 567 sq.): 


ai re Opivaxes διαστίλβουσι πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον. 
ὥστ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ἤδη ᾿πιθυμῶ καὐτὸς ἐλθεῖν εἰς ἀγρὸν 
καὶ τριαινοῦν τῇ δικέλλῃ διὰ χρόνου τὸ γήδιον. 


1So, however, do other gods quite commonly, but we have seen how many 
of them seem to be individualizations of epithets of fire. 
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Here the δίκελλα (‘didens’) is equivalent to θρῖναξ, and both have 
been alike associated, as the verb shows, with τρίαινα. 

With this group we may compare Lat. fuscina ‘trident’< 
*dhys-ct-na, or perhaps from *dhdrsn-ica ‘having sharp points,’ 
with ‘skipping’ from */uszica to fuscina. 

The root to which I refer (rpi-)awa is am, Grk. apdw ‘reap,’ Sk. 
¥ am ‘injure,’ ama ‘Andrang—der Geschosse,’ etc. This root 
had a by-form am, originating from *#-s-z (>*st), Lat. en-s-zs, 
Sk. a-s-i ‘sword’; cf. ἄορ (<*a-c-op) with a different sufix. For 
the kinship of the τρίαινα and ἄορ I cite Ξ 385, where Poseidon is 
pictured as follows: 


δεινὸν Gop τανύηκες ἔχων ἐν χειρὶ παχεΐῃ 


εἴκελον ἀστεροπῇ, 
comparing with it ὃ 506: 


>. » 3» , eva Y - 
αὐτίκ ἔπειτα τρίαιναν ἑλὼν χερσὶ στιβαρῇσιν. 


In the former of these passages Poseidon’s character of Asam 
Népat comes out very clearly: ‘for he had a dread sword in his 
hand like the lightning.’ 

I am aware that I have equipped the lightning-divinity with 
many names and personalities in the foregoing essay. But so 
have the Vedic hymn-writers. Indra is purd-padman ‘many- 
named’ (RV. viii 93. 17) and purid-varpas ‘many-figured’ (ib. x 
120. 6), while Agni (A4pjam Ndpat) and Indra are puru-riipea 
‘many-formed’ (Agni thrice and Indra once), and Agni is besides 
purvanika (five times). But for the many-named Agni I can do 
no better than cite RV. iii 20. 3°°: 


Agne bhirini tava jatavedo 
déva svadhévo 'mrtasya nama; 


‘Agni, thou art manifold, thou Jatavedas 
Thou divine Svadhkévan’ in thy immortal names.’ 


It is obvious also that my explanations, notably of Apollo, 
substitute lightning-myths for sun-myths. Indra, Zeus and 


1It occurs to me that possibly Svadhdvan, which is pre-eminently used of 
Agni, belongs to 4/dh# ‘kindle’ (cf. Lat. fms ‘smoke’), and was originally 
understood, like the traditional explanation of ¢dss-sdpdt (supra, Ὁ. 10), as 
‘self-kindling.’ So °dkdvan would be ultimately (cf. Noreen, ]. c., 851, Anm. 
I, and the author, Am. Jour. Phil. XVI 2, footnote 3) kindred with A7é (supra, 


Ῥ. 19). 
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Jupiter, the highest deities in their respective cosmogonies, were 
clearly personifications of the lightning. In Greek and Latin 
certainly the myths of the sun pure and simple (ἥλιος and So/) 
are quite insignificant in comparison, though this is not the state 
of the case in the Vedas. 

For my own part, I think a lightning-cult has a-f7zor7 a simpler 
origin than a sun-cult. Lightning impresses by its suddenness ; 
lightning is a visible and sensible messenger from the Invisible 
Above to the visible below, being now and then a vast agent for 
destruction sent upon man out of the Unknown. On the other 
hand, the sun moves on, calm and irresistible, with only an occa- 
sional eclipse to strike man with the awe that springs from the 
unexpected. Storms interfere, to be sure, with the sun’s course, 
but all that is terrible in storm is lightning-flash and thunder-roll. 
On these grounds I have no hesitation in substituting lightning- 
myths for sun-myths. 


‘WASHINGTON AND Laz University, EpwIn W. Fay. 
Marck 8, 1895. 


Il.—ON THE ALLEGED CONFUSION OF NYMPH- 
NAMES, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO — 
PROPERTIUS, I 21 anp II 32. 40. 


In Roscher’s Lexicon of Greek and Roman Mythology, s. v. 
Hlamadryades, occurs a paragraph which may be translated as 
follows: 


The name ‘Hamadryads’ was not quite fixed, and did not denote the tree- 
nymphs exclusively. It is also found frequently generalized for Dryads— 
nymphs who live in the woods. So in Nonnos, who uses the word Dryas 
rarely; Verg. Ecl. το. 62; Plat. Epigr. Anth. Pal. 9. 823; Myro, Anth. Pal. 6. 
189, where they are called ποταμοῦ κόραι; Marian. Scholast., Anth. Pal. 9. 668; 
Catull. 60. 23. In fact the name often seems to denote the entirety of the 
nymphs of a locality as they meet in the woods for dancing, play and the 
chase; compare Ov. Fast. 2.155; Met. 14. 624, 1. 690; Propert. 2. 32, 37, 34. 
76. And so they were easily confounded with the Naiads, the tree-nurturing 
waterenymphs. In Propert. 1. 20, 32 the Naiads who draw Hylas into their 
spring are called Hamadryades, and the same, v. 45, Dryades. In Ov. Fast. 4. 
231 the Nymph Sagaritis, who belongs to a tree, is called a Nais. According 
to Nicander, ap. Ant. Lib. 30, Byblis received divinity from the nymphs, and 
under the name of ᾿Αμαδρνὰς Νύμφη was taken into their company; in Ov. 
Met. 9. 664 she is changed into a spring. Comp. Nikander, ap. Ant. Lib. 32. 


So says another German writer, A. Otto, commenting on the 
Hylas elegy of Propertius, I 20, in ‘Neue Beitrage zur Erklarung 
des Properz,’ Hermes, XXIII, p. 27 (1888): 


So the name Hamadryades appears as a representation of collections of 
nymphs in general (Prop. II 32. 37; Catull. ΟΣ. 21 sqq.; Verg. Ecl. X 62; Ov. 
Fast. II 156; Metam. XIV 623). The distinction is entirely abolished (‘ganz 
aufgehoben’) in Ov. Metam. I 690 inter Hamadryades celeberrima Nonacrinas| 
Naias una fuit; Stat. Silu. I 3. 62 sed nunc forsan uel lubrica Mais | uel non 
abruptos tibi debet Hamadryas annos; Ov. Fast. IV 231 Natda uolneribus 
succidit i arbore factis. Finally in Propertius himself, II 32.37 Hoc et 
Hamadryadum spectauit turba sororum, compared with v. 40 Supposita exci- 
piens Naica dona manu, though here the reading is doubtful. 


The indispensable Onomasticon to De Vit’s Forcellini, s. v. 
Naiades, adds another confusion: 
certum est a quibusdam cum Hamadryadibus et Nereidibus confundi. (Ov. 


F, 4. 231 and Met. 1. 690, 14. 656 are cited] ... pro quauis nympha ponuntur, 
(and Sil. It. 15. 773, Stat. Ach. 1. 295 are cited]. 
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With such a sarvtago loguendi before me, I hardly know where 
to begin. My perplexity is increased when I reflect that forty- 
five years ago—thirty-eight years before A. Otto published his 
‘new contribution’ to the explanation of Propertius—his theory 
was refuted by anticipation in one of the works’ which have 
earned for R. Unger, the veteran professor of Halle, the title of 
‘impense doctus,’ and that on a foreigner falls the ungrateful task 
of instructing two German scholars in the researches of their 
countryman. 

The scholars from whom I have quoted appear hardly to have 
realized the extent of the demands they make upon our belief. 
The accredited ancient authors whom they cite confused, we are 
to suppose, wood-nymphs and water-nymphs with tree-nymphs,’ 
confounded water-nymphs and sea-nymphs, and wrote tree- 
nymphs and water-nymphs where they meant nymphs in general. 
It is true that confusion of semi-divine personalities is a frequent 
and often a legitimate hypothesis in mythological inquiry. But 
what would be thought of, say, an attempt to show that the 
classical English writers confused sprites and mermaids with 
fairies, and used fairies and mermaids as general terms to include 
sprites and angels? Such or similar is this theory. Let us see 
how it is supported. 

Let us first cite a few of the passages which vouch for the exist- 
ence, down to the latest times with which we have any concern, of 
the distinctions which it is sought to obliterate. Plato, Anth. Pal. 
IX 823 fin. Ὑδριάδες Νύμφαι Νύμφαι ‘Apadpvades; Ov. Met. 6. 452 
Naides et Dryades; Schol. ad Hom. Il. 20. 8 ai τὰ ἄλση κατοικοῦσαι 
Νύμφαι ᾿Αλσηίδες καλοῦνται αἱ δὲ ἐπὶ τῶν δένδρων ‘Apadpuddes αἱ δὲ τὰ 
νάματα τῶν ὑδάτων Ναΐδες καὶ Ὑδριάδες καὶ τούτων αἱ μὲν κρηνίδες αἱ δὲ ἐπιπο- 
ταμίδες; Nonnos, Dionys. 24. 127-8 ἅμα Δρυάδεσσί τε Νύμφαι | ᾿Αδρυ- 
ἀδες (== ‘Apadpvates).® It may, however, be doubted whether such 
passages will have any effect in establishing the distinctions when 
a place like Stat. Silu. I 3. 62 is used to overthrow them. The 


1 Analecta Propertiana (Halis, 1850), a pamphlet to which, as frequent refer- 
ences will show, this article is greatly indebted. 

2And why not also ‘plain-nymphs,’ on the authority of the passage of 
Isidore, VIII 11. 97 Nymphas quippe montium Oreades dicunt, siluarum 
Dryades, camporum Hamadryades, fontium Naiades, maris Nereides? This is 
the vulgate reading. No correction I have seen seems satisfactory. 

2The Teubner editor has ᾿Αμαδρυάδεσσί re, which also will construe. It 
may, however, be doubted whether the true reading is not ay’ Ὑδριάδεσσί τε. 
Compare the passages quoted for ‘Ydp:d¢ below. 
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tree there mentioned is under the protection of ‘ ezther a Naiad or 
a Dryad’; and so these are the same, and our poet is turned 
mythological identifier or synonym-hunter! Χρῆσον σὺ μάκτραν, 
εἰ δὲ βούλει, κάρδοπον! When again Ovid, Met. I 690, writes that 
‘among the Nonacrian Hamadryads a Naiad was the most 
famous,’ it might have been supposed that his intention was not 
to obliterate distinctions, but to bring them out. Nor is it more 
reasonable to accuse the same poet of confounding Nereids and 
Naiads because he has written ‘Naides aeguoreae’ ‘sea water 
nymphs.’ It would be just as fair to charge the translators of 
the Bible with ignorance that the sea is salt because they speak 
of ‘the fountains of the deep.’ There is no confusion here: only 
one of those transferences without which poetry would wellnigh 
be impossible. And to conclude with a Greek example, it will 
hardly be credited that the following are the words of Marianus 
Scholasticus, from which evidence of confusion has been extorted, 
5 8366. καὶ γλυκερῆς τρίστοιχος ἐπεμβαδὸν ἄλλος ἐπ᾽ ἄλλῳ | μαστὸς ἀναθλίβει 
χεύματα Ναϊάδος" | ὁππόθι δενδρήεντα γέρων παρανήχεται Ἶρις | χῶρον, 
᾿Αμαδρυάδων ἔνδιον ἁβροκόμων. Misapprehension of another 
custom of the poets supplies a considerable proportion of the 
remaining examples. When a poet describes Dian hunting 
with her nymphs, he feels no obligation either to enumerate 
every kind among her attendants or to use the generic term: he 
may mention one kind only and leave the rest to the imagination. 
Thus Ovid, Fasti, 2, 155, singles out the Hamadryads from the 
throng; Statius, Ach. 1. 294 sq., and Silius Italicus, 15. 769 sqq., 
the Naiads." 

In other places the special and proper meaning will do just as 
well as a more general one. What inference can be drawn from 
the words which Virgil puts into the mouth of Gallus, Ecl. X 62 
sq. ‘iam neque Hamadryades rursus nec carmina nobis | ipsa 
placent ; ipsae rursus concedite siluae’? Why should Gallus not 
have sung of tree-nymphs just as well as wood-nymphs? The 


1In every passage of these two authors in which the meaning of Nais can 
be ascertained, it is used correctly. Stat. Silu. I 2. 207, 264; 5.6; ITI 3. 30, 60; 
6. 102; Sil. It. V 21, VI 289. If we have doubts who were the JVatdes 
Hennaeae accompanying Proserpine in Stat. Ach. I 825 sq., we may take a hint 
from Ovid, Fasti, IV 423 sqq. /rigida caelestum matres Arethusa uocarat; | 
uenerat ad sacras et dea flaua dapes. | filia, consuetis ut erat comitata puellis, | 
errabat nudo per sua prata pede. | ualle sub umbrosa locus est, aspergine 
multa | uuidus ex alto desilientis aguae. The hostess and the surroundings 
sufficiently indicate the company. 
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same passage, together with Ecl. III 9 sed /aciles nymphae 
risere, furnishes the basis of an allusion by Propertius to the 
Eclogues, II 32. 75 sq. quamuis ille sua lassus requiescat auena, | 
laudatur facilis inter Hamadryadas. If this be taken as proof 
that Propertius confused Nymphs and Hamadryads, then, in the 
name of consistency, let us take lines 69, 70, where allusion is 
made to Virg. Ecl. III 70, as proof that he also confounded boys 
and girls, 

In the case of the Hamadryades it is not difficult to see how 
the notion might arise that they were not always distinguished 
from the Dryades. Their relation to the trees that they protect 
is differently represented by different authors. Sometimes it is as 
close as that of body and soul: kill the tree and the tree-nymph 
dies. Sometimes they are simply the trees’ protectors. So appa- 
rently in Catull. 61 (60). 21 sqq. floridis uelut enitens | myrtus 
Asia ramulis | quos Hamadryades deae | ludicrum sibi roscido | 
nutriunt umore. Ovid, Met. 14. 623 sqq. rege sub hoc Pomona 
fuit qua nulla Latinas | inter MHamadryadas coluit sollertius 
hortos | nec fuit arborei studiosior altera fetus: | unde tenet 
nomen: non siluas illa nec amnes, | rus amat et ramos felicia 
poma ferentes. 

If Νύμφαι ‘Apadpuddes, the traditional reading in Moero’s (not 
Myro’s) epigram in Anth. Pal. V1 189 were correct, we should have 
a certain misuse of ‘Apadpuddes for water-nymphs; but more than 
half a century ago Unger proved it to be corrupt, and his correc- 
tion ᾿Ανεγριάδες has been accepted by Duebner in his edition where 
extracts from his arguments are quoted." 

Before passing on to the passages which demand further discus- 
sion, let us state the present outcome of our inquiries. In all 
places where the meaning can be exactly ascertained, Hamadry- 


'The passages cited from Antoninus Liberalis are worthless as evidence ; 
but that nothing may seem to have been omitted, I quote them in this note. 
40 ἡ μὲν εἰς τὸ πλησίον ὄρος παρελθοῦσα ῥίπτειν ἑαυτὴν ἐπεχείρησε; Νύμφαι δὲ 
κατέσχον οἰκτείρασαι καὶ πολὺν ὕπνον ἐνέβαλον καὶ αὑτὴν ἤλλαξαν ἀπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων εἰς 
δαίμονα καὶ ὠνόμασαν ᾿Αμαδρυάδα νύμφην καὶ ἐποιήσαντο συν δίαιτον ἑταιρμίδα 
(obviously an attempt to explain the name ᾿Αμαδρυάδα). καλεῖται δὲ καὶ τὸ ῥέον 
ἐκ τῆς πέτρας ἐκείνης ἄχρι viv παρὰ τοῖς ἐπιχωρίοις δάκρυον Βιβλίδος. 32 ἐπεὶ δ' 
αὐτὴν (i. e. Δρυόπην) ἠγάπησαν ὑπερφυῶς ᾿Αμαδρυάδες νύμφαι, καὶ ἐποιήσαντο συμ- 
παίκτριαν ἑαυτῶν ὑμνεῖν θεοὺς καὶ χορεύειν---καὶ εἰς τοῦτο παροῦσαν τὸ ἱερὸν Δρυόπην 
ἥρπαοαν ‘Auadpuades κατ᾽ εὑμένειαν καὶ αὐτὴν μὲν ἀπέκρυψαν ἐς τὴν ὕλην, ἀντὶ δ' 
ἐκείνης αἰγειρον ἀνέφηναν ἐκ τῆς γῆς καὶ παρὰ τὴν alyeipov ὕδωρ ἀνέρρηξαν'" Δρυόπη 
δὲ μετέβαλε καὶ ἀντὶ θνητῆς ἐγένετο vougn. 
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ades carries a reference to single trees, Dryades to woods in 
general, and aides to streams of water. As these three sorts of 
nymphs were frequently in each other’s company, the mention of 
one sort may suggest another; but of actual confusion, except in 
corrupt passages, we have hitherto found no trace. 

The stronghold of the advocates of confusion is the Hylas 
elegy of Propertius (I 20). If there is one statement on which 
all classical myth is agreed, it is that Hercules was robbed of 
Hylas by one or more water-nymphs or Naiads. If then Pro- 
pertius, himself in accord with this tradition, calls the robbers 
Dryades or Adryades in v. 12, Hamadryades in v. 32 and 
Dryades in v. 45, there is no more to be said. Let us consider 
the matter a little. Propertius is warning Gallus not to trust his 
Hylas too near the water. 7 sqq. huic tu, siue leges Vmbrae 
sacra flumina siluae | siue Antena tuos “nxerit unda pedes | 
siue Gigantea spatiabere “fortis ora | siue ubicumque uago /fu- 
mints hospitio | Mympharum cupidas seriper defende vapinas. 
What nymphs, we ask, is he warned against by this fourfold 
mention of streams? and the common reading returns us the 
answer free-nymphs, or wood-nymphs in general, ‘non minor 
Ausoniis est amor Adryasin’ (or ‘a, Dryasin’). Inv. 24 Hylas 
is sent to draw water ‘sacram sepositi quaerere fontts aguam.’ 
Where did he go? ‘Oh,’ says the vulgate of v. 32, ‘he went to 
the fvee-nymphs,’ ‘a dolor ibat Hylas, ibat Hamadryasin.’ And 
where were they? In Pege or Pegae (Inyai), ‘grata domus 
nymphis wmida Thyniasin,’ 34, in the centre of a well-watered 
meadow (‘77riguo prato,’ 35). Well, the truant finally reaches 
the water’s edge: ‘formosis incumbens nescius undrs’ (41)— 
‘tandem haurire parat demissis lumina palmis (43) innixus 
dextro plena trahens umero,’ when he is seen by—water-nymphs 
at last, cries the reader. ‘Nota bit of it,’ says the vulgate; ‘by 
wood-nymphs in general,’ ‘Dryades puellae,’ who ‘prolapsum 
leuiter facili traxere diguore.’ Hylas, now safe in the spring, 
utters a cry which (50) ‘ab extremis /fontiéus aura refert.’ And 
the poet, after such excellent fooling, concludes ina fine vein of 
irony: ‘Ais, o Galle, tuos » vz7/us seruabis amores.’ Now, those 
who defend this must show one of two things: either that Proper- 
tius was ignorant of the proper use of these names or that, 
knowing it, he neglected it. Will they then maintain that what 
was known to Plato, to Apollonius, to Ovid, to Silius, to Statius, 
to Nonnos, to Ausonius, to Paulus Silentiarius, was unknown to 
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Propertius? Or will they make Propertius, in effect, aver that 
‘though I am well aware that Hamadryas and Dryas are the 
wrong words to express my meaning, 1 will not trouble to use 
the right ones. But never mind; I will so contradict them by 
everything else I say that it will be just the same as if I had not 
used them at all’? Too great a concession, one would think, to 
the corrupt manuscripts of Propertius. The purging of the text 
began with Lachmann (1816), who introduced the Hydriads 
into v. 12, quoting the epigr. of Plato, v. supra, and Paulus 
Silentiarius (Anth. VI 57. 7): Ὑδριάδες Νύμφαι δὲ σὺν ὑλονόμοισι 
(1. 6. Δρνάσιν) χορείαν | στῆσαν ἐπεὶ καὐτὰς πολλάκις ἐξεφόβει. To which 
may be added Schol. Il. XX 8 (supra); Porphyr. antr. nymph. 
13, 17, 18, 19, 24; Nonnos, IX 81 Ὑδριὰς Ἰνώ, XVI 357 Ὑδριάδων, 
XXIII 271, XLIII 95 (all without Νύμφαι, though in XVI 358 we 
have Νύμφαι ᾿Αμαδρυάδες following in the next line)." Lachmann, 
however, strangely enough, leit Dryades in v. 45 and Hamadry- 
ades in 32. For the former Unger (op. cit.) restored Aydriades, 
while for the latter, after mentioning the names ᾿Εφυδρίδες,Ἶ ᾿Εφυδρι- 
άδες, MeOvdpiddes, Νύμφαι ἐφυδάτιαι, Νύμφαι πηγαῖαι καὶ ἐνύδρια πνεύματα," 
he finally proposed af AHydriasin, a conjecture rightly rejected 
by Baehrens on account of the position of a#. In 32 we have to 
decide between the two alternatives of Baehrens, Ephydriasin 
(note) and Lnydriasin, better Exhydriasin, (text). The first is 
well supported, occurring in Anth. Pal. IX 327 Νύμφαι ᾿Εφυδριάδες 
(Hermocreon); ib. 329 (Leonidas Tarentinus); Alexander Aeto- 
lus, ap. Parthen. 14. 22 αὐτὸς δ᾽ els Νύμφας ᾧχετ᾽ ᾿Εφυδριάδας, of 
which the present passage may be a reminiscence.“ Compare 
also the ᾿Εφυδρίδες of Artemidorus. But Lxhydriasin, though 
occurring nowhere else, is distinctly nearer to the tradition ama- 
drias hinc AFN (hamadrias (-ryas Νὴ) hinc DV). And to the 
word itself no objection need be taken when we compare Soph. 


1Pape, lexicon of proper names, also quotes Nonnos, XLIII 222 (leg. 223), 
a passage which will be found on p. 273 of vol. IT of the Teubner text. 

2From Artemidorus 2. 38 Ποταμοὶ καὶ Aiuvac καὶ Νύμφαι [καὶ] Ἐφυδρίδες (for 
the καὶ should be bracketed). 

3 From a late oracle in Jo. Lydus ; compare the use of πνεύματα, 

4C. M. Francken, in the paper referred to below, says with truth that there 
is little agreement between the versions of the myths in Propertius and the 
collection of Parthenius which is dedicated to Cornelius Gallus. But it would 
be absurd to contend that Propertius could only know the poem of Aetolus 
from this collection. 
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Philoct. 1454 νύμφαι τ᾽ ἔνυδροι λειμωνιάδες ' (also the name in the 
inscription in Boeckh, Corpus I. Gr. III 5968 ᾿Ενυδρή[ι Π. Παπίριος 
AouxiLov] Παπιρ[ίου] ἀπελεύ[τ]ερος “Epos (i. €. “Epws) ἀνέθηκεν), and 
remember that for Μεθυδριάδες, a precisely similar compound to it 
and ἐφυδριάδες, we have only one example, Alcaeus Messenius, 
Anth. Pal. App. Plan. 226. 6.” 

We must return fora moment to 12. The MSS end the line 
with adviacis, and to this Lachmann’s (λ) ydriasin does not seem 
sufficiently near; compare the different corruption in 32. If, on 
the other hand, (4)ydriadas was the original, every letter (except 
of course the #) has been preserved in adriacis; for 2 and y are 
equivalent, and ¢, αἱ is a not uncommon interchange. Thus in 
Prop. III 14. 5 F reads uelodis for ueloct; 13 amazonicum for 
-dum, the same MS; and dum and cum are confused at II 14. 11, 
26. 47. st, then, would appear to be 3d pers. of edo; cf. in this 
sense Virg. Aen. IV 66 est mollis flamma medullas, and especially 
Catull. 91. 6 quoius me magnus edebat amor. And we must 
combine the emendation of Perreius, Ausontas—Adryadas, with 
that of Lachmann, thus reading Ausonias—Hydriadas. 

Before passing on we may meet some possible objections to the 
readings that have been recommended. It is true that the vulgate 
correction in 32, Hamadryasin, is somewhat nearer to the tradi- 
tion than Exhydviasin; but the confusion of a and e, m and 2 is 
perpetual, and the one word is extremely rare, while the other is 
fairly common’: while in the other place (12) every one of the 
proposals—a, Dryasin, Adryasin, in Dryasin, et Dryasin, 
between which we must choose, appears to involve at least as 
much change as the reading we have preferred. In 45 Aydriades 
for driades or dryades is of course a change, but not a difficult 
one. Some will no doubt here prefer the rhythm to which they 


1 This passage, which well illustrates Propertius’ tr7iguo—prato, is sufficient to 
defend Νυμφῶν | λειμακίδων (Ruhnken, of our nymphs), Orph. Arg. 649, against 
Unger’s Διμνιάδων. Aiu-vy and λεῖμ-αξ λειμ-ὦν, as philologists know, contain 
different forms of the same root. λειμωνιάδες, another form, occurs again in 
Orph. Hymn. 50 (51). 4, a catalogue of almost all the appellations of every 
kind of nymph, including ᾿Αμαόδρυάδες, v. 13. 

31 am glad to note that Leo does not follow Buecheler in defending the text 
of Culex, 94 sq. ο pecudes, o Panes et o gratissima tempe | foatis Hamadry- 
adum, though his Aortus is palaeographically less probable than the generally 
accepted fronds of Heinsius. 

81. would seem that exhydriasin was first corrupted to hamadryasin and 
then this further corrupted. 
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are accustomed ; but the elision is Propertian; cf. e.g. 11 17. 11 
quem modo felic(em) inuidia adridente ferebant; ib. 18. 19 at tu 
etiam iuuen(em) odisti me perfida cum sis; and to my ear it is 
more suggestive of the Nymphs’ excitement than the smoother 
rhythm.’ 

The remaining passages may be conveniently considered in 


connexion with another corrupt passage of Propertius, II 32. 
33 sqq.: 
ipsa Venus quamuis corrupta libidine Martis 
nec minus in caelo semper honesta fuit 
quamuis Ida Parim pastorem dicat amasse 35 
atque inter pecudes accubuisse deam. 
hoc et Hamadryadum spectauit turba sororum 
Silenique senes et pater ipse chori, . 
cum quibus Tdaeo legisti poma sub antro 
subposita excipiens Vaica dona manu. 40 


The difficulty of line 33 is attested by the readings fertur N 
for guamuis and uixit L (the Holkham MS, see Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philological Society, vol. V, part I) for Marizs. 


1 After the above was written, as if to add another proof of the necessity of 
this investigation, appeared the paper of a Dutch scholar, C. M. Francken, 
Mnemosyne, XXIII, pp. 296 sqq. It shows the same ignorance of Unger’s 
researches and the same lack of discrimination in dealing with the evidence. 
I will refer to some of his observations which have not been covered by the 
previous discussion. In 32 he reads ‘a dolor! ibat Hylas ibat amor Dryasin’ 
for (A)amadrias hinc. His reasons against the dat. are ‘constructio est insolita 
(quamuis non sine exemplo) et pro re quam continent uerba nimium πάθος, 
The first one, that the construction is rare, though correct, is in Propertius 
an argument in its favour, The second one I do not comprehend. When 
Hylas went to the water-nymphs, as all Propertius’ readers know, he went to 
his fate. The amor of the nymphs has already been referred toin12. The 
poet’s effects are spoilt by such repetitions. To pass over such inaccurate and 
frivolous statements as ‘certe Naiadum uocabulo nusquam usus est’ (Proper- 
tius) and ‘huius (Ὑδριάς) uocabuli quod Graecis ὑδρίαν (situlam) saepe usur- 
pantibus non nimis gratum esse potuit ad deas significandas’ (!), he next urges 
against Lachmann’s Hydriasin (which he has already commended by ‘acute’) 
that it is ‘rarum certe et ut dixi non sine nympharum uocabulo.’ This is an 
argument of some weight perhaps for Greek, but of none for Latin, as may be 
seen from the citations already made, in few of which symphae is inserted. 
In 12 he accepts Ayrmann’s conjecture ‘“‘non minor Ausoniis (sc. nymphis u. 
11, fluuiorum deis) est amor a¢ Dryasin” mutatione paene nulla’ because ‘A uso- 
niis debet habere oppositum nomen Graecum idque non rarum et uix auditum 
sed Graecis familiare.’ Then the poor word Dryasis is to mean here ‘ Greek 
water-deities,’ and that, we are to believe, is‘non rarum et uix auditum sed 
Graecis familiare’ ! 
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But these attempts at emendation—and they are the only variants, 
except perhaps zom, the first hand of Εἰ, for foc, that are worth 
recording here—are of course no use to us. In 40, whatever 
reading we may adopt, it is clear that there is a reference to a 
Naiad. There are three other places (already cited) in which a 
Naiad appears in the company of Hamadryades. Let us see if 
we can learn anything by comparing them. First let us take Ov. 
Met. I 69 sq.: the Naiad there referred to is Syrinx, the daughter 
of the river god Ladon, and herself changed into a reed. A 
second passage is Stat. Silu. I 3. 59 sqq. quid te, quae mediis 
seruata penatibus arbor | tecta per et postes liquidas emergis in 
auras | quo non sub domino saeuas passura bipennes? | set nunc 
ignauos forsan uel /udrica Nais | uel non abruptos tibi demet 
(debet Heins.) Hamadryas annos? Why does Statius doubt 
whether the tree is in the charge of a Naiad or a Hamadryad ? 
Because it grows in the villa of Flauius Vopiscus at Tibur, which 
is built on” the water; e. g. vv. 2, 3 inserto geminos Aniene 
penates—sociae commercia noscere ripae. Compare the elegant 
myth of Pan and a Naiad which he invents for the ‘Arbor Atedii 
Melioris,’ Silu. II 3. 

Once more the context of the passage, which is the very arx 
of the supposed confusion, where we are told of the revenge 
which Cybele took upon the Naiad with whom her favorite Attis 
was unfaithful (Ov. Fast. IV 231 Mazda uulneribus succidit zz 
arbore factis; | illa perit; fatum Naidos arbor erat), tells us who 
the offender was; 229 sq. fallit et in Mympha Sagaritide desinit 
esse | quod fuit;."hinc poenas exigit ira deae; that is, a nymph‘of 
the river Sagaris or Sangarius. What, then, is the explanation of 
the phenomenon that, when we probe the identification of the 
Naiad and the Hamadryad, we always come upon water? Let 
us seek enlightenment from Homer’s famous description of the 
Naiads’ home: Od. 13. 102 866. αὐτὰρ ἐπὶ κρατὸς λιμένος τανύφυλλος 
ἐλαίη | ἀγχόθι δ᾽ αὐτῆς ἄντρον ἐπήρατον jepoedds, | ἱρὸν νυμφάων αἱ 
νηιάδες καλέονται" | ἐν δὲ κρητῆρές τε καὶ ἀμφιφορῆες ἔασιν | λάινοι, ἔνθα δ' 
ἔπειτα τιθαιβώσσουσι μέλισσαι" | ἐν δ᾽ ἱστοὶ λίθεοι περιμήκεες, ἔνθα τε 
νύμφαι | φάρε᾽ ὑφαίνουσιν ἁλιπόρφυρα θαῦμα ἰδέσθαι" | ἐν δ᾽ ὕδατ᾽ alevd- 
oyra. Descriptions of similar scenes abound in the classics. It 
will be enough to cite one from Propertius; that of the grotto of 


1 These wondrous fabrics of the Nymphs’ bower, what are they but the rain- 
bow of the falling streams? ‘A land $f streams. Some like a downward 
smoke, Slow-dropping vet/s of thinnest awa, did go.’—Tennyson, Lotos Eaters, 
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the Nymphs who refuse admission to the thirsty Hercules, IV 9. 
23 sq. sed procul inclusas audit ridere puellas, | cus ubi umbroso 
fecerat orbe nemus | femineae loca clausa deae_fontesque piandos | 
—uos precor 0 ἐμεΐ sacro quae luditis aniro | pandite defessis 
hospita fana uiris. | fontis egens erro circaque sonantia lymphis. 
Trees in such positions might well be regarded as in the charge 
either of water-nymphs or of tree-nymphs, and their protectors . 
could take rank with either. Within this region doubt is 
possible; outside of it none, I am convinced, will be found. 

Such a region is indicated by “σέο legisti Joma sub antro,’ 
a dell of many-fountained Ida; and the appearance of a Naiad 
among the Hamadryads requires no further explanation. But 
the couplet in which these words occur is still corrupt; as is 
shown, first, by the absence of anything for /egis## to refer to 
(this Baehrens tried to provide by the weak alteration /egz?t 
stbt); secondly, by the expression Nazca dona. This is taken to 
mean ‘the gifts of the Naiads,’ viz. Joma. But neither in Greek 
nor in Latin, as all those who are acquainted with the formations 
of those languages are well aware, is such a derivative possible. 
Philodemus, Anth. Pal. X 21 fin., has σῶζέ pe, Κύπρι, | Ναϊακοὺς ἤδη, 
δεσπότι, πρὸς λιμένας, Which is ingeniously and, as it would seem, 
correctly explained as a mock geographical adjective (‘nominis 
geographi formam ludit’) from Nais, the name of his zxamorata; 
Anth. Pal. V 107. But in serious writing Naixés or Naicus is no 
more possible than Dryacus or Hamadryacus.' It was this con- 
sideration, in part, that led R. Unger to conjecture Ναξιακούς in 
the epigram, Vanica here and Nanida—Nanidos in Ov. Fast., |. c. 
A Nana or Nanis, he would have, was the zzamorata of Attis; 
but as his only evidence is that Nana was the name of his mother, 
no one has accepted or is likely to accept the conjecture. It was, 
however, a step in the right direction to set the two passages side 
by side; for they both refer to the same unfortunate nymph. 
Nor will it now be difficult to emend the line of Propertius. For 
Naica dona read Nai caduca.2 The poet makes learned and not 
inelegant allusion to the fable which is preserved by Ovid. In 


1In Orelli, Inscr. 2791, aieus, the perhaps doubtful name of a slave, would 
be a derivative of ναός. 

5 The emendation is Scaliger’s. But the great critic only blundered into it. 
The Naiad he explains as Oenone, misled by the corruption Parim, and 
caduca he takes as neuter, and meaning ‘cadiua,’ which Heinsius actually 
conjectured. But who would care to gather such fruit? To say nothing of 
the abruptness of Vai without some epithet. 
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caduca we recognize the Naiad-Hamadryad who was doomed to 
fall to the vengeful axe of Cybele. An adjective which is applied 
sometimes to a tree (te, triste lignum te caducum | in domini 
caput inmerentis, Hor. Carm. II 13. 11 sq.), sometimes to a person 
(Virg. Aen. X 622 sq. si mora praesentis leti tempusque caduco | 
oratur iuueni), could nowhere be more appropriate than here, 
where both are meant. The corruption was engendered by 
wrong division of the words, confusion of κ and ὁ; and an attempt 
to make something out of doca. 

But it will be said there is nothing about Cybele and Attis in 
the context. True; but once there was. /Parim, I have said, is 
corrupt. Almost every one admits this, and it must be so. If 
not, the lines would refer to an amour between Venus and Paris; 
and of this the rest of mythology knows nothing. The corruption 
Parim was here a very natural one. Paris has just been referred 
to in the preceding lines: ‘Tyndaris externo,’ etc., and pastorem 
would be most easily so understood ; cf. Hor. Carm. I 15 Pastor 
cum traheret per freta nauibus | Idaeis Helenen perfidus hospi- 
tam. The remedies proposed, however, hitherto are ineffectual ; 
bonum Valckenaer, Phrygem Schrader, palam Haupt, suum Baeh- 
rens, zouum Burmann, all fail—some in palaeographical prob- 
ability, others by futility of sense." The object of all is to introduce 
an allusion to Anchtses.as in [Ovid] Her. 16. 201 sq. Phryx erat 
Anchises uolucrum cui mater Amorum | gaudet in Idaeis concu- 
buisse iugis.* But the language appears to oppose a fatal objec- 
tion to thus providing Venus with a partner. Since the time of 
Haupt it has been the custom to construe, the four verses as an 
example of hyperbaton or ἀπὸ κοινοῦ, or rather of the two figures 
combined. To this, with the present reading, there are two 
serious objections, both arising from the same cause. First, here 
is a sentence with a single subject starting apparently as positive 
and then in its second half suddenly turning negative, zec minus, 
etc.: amphora coepit | institui; currente rota cur urceus extat?*® 
Secondly, the sentence, as it stands, is devoid of all proper balance, 
as will be seen, however much we simplify: ‘Venus, quamuis 
Martem amans, et semper honesta fuit quamuis pastorem ama- 


1 And therefore all omitted in the footnotes to my text of Propertius.. 

? Mr. Housman (Class. Rev., |. c. below) refers also to I]. 2. 820 sq.; Theocr. 
1. 105, 20. 34 8q., which last place I have quoted in full. 

ὃ This objection is sought to be removed by the suggestion that nec minus = 
ef, as in 1 3.5; but sec minus, which is rather ‘and also,’ is not equivalent to 
et for the purposes of an ἀπὸ κυιναὺῦ construction. 
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uerit.’ I am sure that many readers must have felt this. What, 
then, isto be done? Another nominative must be provided for 
the ἀπὸ κοινοῦ construction. Thus, 


ipsa Venus quamuis corrupta libidine Martis 
nec minus in caelo semper honesta fuit, 

quamuis Ida, RHEA, pastorem dicat amasse 
atque inter pecudes accubuisse deam. 


It is true that Ovid represents the attachment of Cybele to 
Attis as platonic: ‘casto uinxit amore deam.’' But that is not 
the account of Theocr. 20 (Incert. 2, Ahrens), 34 sqq., the full 
context of which must be quoted: οὐκ ἔγνω δ᾽ ὅτι Κύπρις ἐπ᾽ ἀνέρι 
μήνατο βούτᾳ | καὶ Φρυγίοις ἐνόμευσεν ἐν ὥρεσι καὖ τὸν Αδωνιν | dv δρυμοῖσι 
φίλησε καὶ ἐν δρυμοῖσιν ἔκλαυσεν ; | ᾿Ενδυμίων δὲ τίς ἦν; οὐ βουκόλος ; ὄντε 
Σελάνα | βουκολέοντα φίλησεν, dm’ Οὐλύμπω δὲ μολοῖσα  λάθριον ἂν νάπος 
ἦλθε καὶ els dud παιδὶ κάθευδε. | καὶ τὺ, Péa, κλαίεις τὸν βουκόλον. οὐχὶ δε 
καὶ tv, | ὦ Κρονίδα διὰ παῖδα βοηνόμον ὄρνις ἐπλάγχθης;, with which 
agrees Diodorus Siculus in the collection of tradition, III 58, 59; 
also later writers: Lactant. I 17; Arnobius, adu. nat. 4. 35; Fir- 
micus Maternus, de errore prof. religion. 3. 1; Tert. ad. nat. I 
149. Itis clear that both accounts were current, as indeed was 
natural, and a writer might take whichever suited his purpose. 

We have now a perfectly legitimate example of the figure in 
question: ‘ipsa Venus, quamuis amans Martem, nec minus Rhea 
honesta fuit quamuis pastori accubuerit’: and of the same type, 
though more difficult, as Val. Fl. V 215 sq. dona dehinc Bacchi 
casusque ut firmet in omnes | rapta Ceres. Of the hyperbaton 
(properly so called) in Rhea there are many examples in Latin 
poets; seee. g. Munro’s collection on Lucr. III 843, much 
enlarged by Mr. Housman (Journal of Philology, XVIII, pp. 6 
sqq.) and capable of much further extension, e. g. by Lucan, III 
679, V 387 qua, sibi ne ferri ius ullum, Caesar, abesset, | Ausonias 
uoluit gladiis miscere secures; ib. 680, 800, VII 686 sq., VIII 341 
sq. quem captos ducere reges | uidit ab Hyrcanis, Indoque a 
litore, siluis. Horace, Epod. 6. 15 sq. an — inultus ut, flebo, 
puer; perhaps even 11.7 heu! me, per urbem, nam pudet tanti 
mali, | fabula quanta fui, unless the ungrammatical heu me is a 
corruption of ekez, which is, on the whole, more probable. 
Manilius, IV 535 se quisque, et uiuit, et effert. In Propertius 
too there is another example which the copyists have removed: 


1So apparently also Martial, VIII 46. 
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IIT 19. 19 sq. quidue Clytaemnestrae propter quam tota Mycenis | 
infamis, stuprum, stat Pelopea domus (s‘upro MSS, but Clytaem- 
nestrae, which has no construction, must be joined with stuprum, 
as in IV 7. 57"). In very few of the instances, however, is the 
sense really obscure; nor is it so here. The course of the cor- 
ruption was probably this. Rhea became Rheam, which might 
happen in many ways. The stroke which denotes a nasal might 
be accidentally added, or Rhea mechanically assimilated to the 
next word pastorem; or, again, the copyist, not understanding 
the construction or dissatisfied with the quantity (πᾶ), might 
put it in the same case as deam. All these changes might be 
illustrated from actual cases; but I spare the reader. Rheam, 
again, has practically four letters, in common with Parim (for ὁ 
and 7 are everlastingly confused) ; it is comparatively a rare word, 
and the latter a common one, and one, as we have seen, likely to 
suggest itself here. 

A word about the scene and the other personages of the 
context. The scene is Mount Ida; and Cybele is the /daea 
mater, her official title—Cicero, Livy, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid. 
In this regard the repetition /da—Z/daeo appears intentional. 
The company, again, consists of Nymphs, Sileni and Bacchus. 
Now, the cult and myths of Cybele are closely connected with 
the Bacchic ones; see Roscher’s lexicon, s. v. Dionysos, pp. 1085 
sqq.,and Kybele, pp. 1658 sq. But πο such connexion appears 
between those of Dionysos and Aphrodite. 

Lastly, it is not only clearly effective, but also more in the 
Propertian manner to illustrate by different individuals than by 
different actions of the same individual; and in the introduction 
of Cybele we have a climax. You ought not to expect constancy 
ina woman. Heroines are frail (31 sq.), goddesses are frail (33 
sq.), the great mother of the gods is frail (35-40). The length of 
the last reference is now intelligible. The fable was less trite 
than Helen’s infidelity and the loves of Mars and Venus (‘toto 
notissima caelo’), and its subject more venerable.* 


1 There is another indication that stspro is corrupt. Wherever infamis and 
tufamare occur in Propertius, they are used without any such addition, as the 
idea was for Propertius contained in the word. Thus I 16,9, II 24. 7, III 11. 
28 Iuppiter infamat seque suamque domum. 

?Mr. Housman, in a review of my text of Propertius published since this 
article was written, the care and courtesy of which I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging, says (Class. Review, October, 1895, p. 352) that I must give 
some reason why I suppose the person meant is Rhea, whose name is not in 
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To sum up the general results of this inquiry. Apart from 
passages obviously corrupt, the Greek and Latin literatures’ 
afford zo evidence of any confusion in the use of the names of 
the different kinds of Nymphs: Dryads, Hamadryads, Naiads. 
The three are the names—the Dryads, of wood and woodland in 
general ; the Hamadryads, of particular trees whose existence they 
are often supposed to share; the Naiads, of running water, espe- 
cially at its source. Mx? the trees which grow at such a place 
(possibly at other points in the stream) and from the water are 


the MSS, rather than Venus, whose name is. This I trust Ihave done. He 
continues: ‘‘and it must be a strong one, if it is to justify a dislocated order of 
words which has no parallel in Propertius for violence, unless you accept Dr. 
Postgate’s emendation of III xix,19 sq.” As Mr. Housman uses his collection 
of examples (already referred to) to defend the displacement proposed by him 
in I 1. 23 tune ego crediderim, et manes et sidera, uobis | posse Cytinaeis 
ducere carminibus, he thus makes the question entirely one of degree. What 
amount of displaqgement would be too violent for Propertius, it appears arbi- 
trary to decide. It is clear that the poet who wrote, e. g.,‘et subter captos 
arma sedere duces’ for ‘captos supter’ (III 4. 18) did not stick at trifles in the 
matter of order, while poets who in general write more simply than Propertius 
have dislocations quite as violent; e. g. Catullus 66 (65). 18 non, ita me diui, 
uera gemunt, iuerint. As indicated above, the real question appears to be 
whether a dislocation is obscure: whether it is ‘violent’ appears to be less 
material. 


11 say Héeratures because, as B. Schmidt, in a valuable monograph, Das 
Volksleben ad. Neugriechischen τὸ. αἱ, Hellenischen Alterthum (1871, Theil 1), has 
pointed out, modern Greek shows that at some period which we cannot fix a 
transference in the use of certain nymph-names took place in the popular 
language. Nepaide, which is said to be Νηρηίδες, is now used of symphs in 
general, The passage of meaning from sea-nymphs to water-nymphs is not a 
difficult one, and modern Greek uses νερό for water. There is perhaps a step 
taken in this shifting in Eur. Ion, 1081 sqq., where we read that the fifty 
daughters of Nereus dance in the rivers’ eddies as well as in the sea: ai xara 
πόντον | ἀενάων τε ποταμῶν | δίνας yopevduevat, Five centuries later Zenobius, 
a contemporary of Hadrian, certainly appears to say that Hylas was carried 
off by Mereids, Cent. VI 21; but it seems more than probable that we should 
restore Κρηνίδων (cf. Theocr. I. 22) with Valckenaer, and otherwise classical 
antiquity does not vary from the usual conception. The generalisation of 
water-nymphs to nymphs in general would be later still, The modern Greek 
name for water-sprites, which Schmidt quotes in the forms of Δρύμιαις, Δρύμαις, 
Δρύμναις, apparently comes from δρυμός, the nearest parallel being Δρυμίδες 
νύμφαι, mentioned by Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. I, p. 225. It will be seen that 
these words furnish no direct evidence for the confusions which we have been 
considering. They only prove the possibility of their occurrence, which I 
should be the last to deny. 
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under the charge of Nymphs who may be regarded either as 
Naiads or as Hamadryads, and where a Naiad is mentioned 
among the Hamadryads, such a tree-nymph’ is meant. 

And now I dare say some sated and ungrateful reader will 
hark back and say: ‘The place where Hylas disappeared was 
just the place where, as you assert, these ambiguous nymphs 
abode. What can it ‘matter, then, how the poet names them? 
Tree-nymphs, spring-nymphs and water-nymphs, it’s all the same.’ 
I shall not add to the tedium of my imaginary friend by exposing 
the fallacies which such an argument conceals. I will simply ask 
him first to consider whether there are two modes of death more 
sharply distinguished in the human consciousness than hanging 
and drowning; next I will beg him to read the following lines of 
Nonnos, in which Pentheus threatens that he will send some of 
the Bacchantes to join the Hamadryads and others to join the 
Naiads: XLIV 143 544. ds ἐνὲ Θήβη | Ἰσμηνοῦ διεροῖσιν ἀκοντίζοντες 
ἐναύλοις | Νηίδας ᾿Λονίαις ποταμηΐσι μίξατε Νύμφαις | ἥλικας" ᾿Αδρυάδες 
δὲ γέρων δέξαιτο Κιθαιρὼν | ἄλλαις ᾿Αδρυάδεσσιν ὁμόζυγας ἀντὶ Λυαίον ; 
and last of all to turn to the words by which Propertius seeks to 
touch our feelings at the approaching fate of Hylas: ‘a dolor, bat 
Fylas, tbat , and then say with what kind of a fate or with 
which Nymphs’ names he thinks the blank should be filled. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


1'We can now apprehend the true significance of such names as Βάτεια, 
Apollodorus, III 10. 4, a Naic, and Media, ib. II 5. 4, referred to as a Naic¢ ina 
fragment of Pindar, 156 Bergk: ὃν Madedyovoc ἔθρεψε Naidog ἀκοίτας Σειληνός, 
instances I take from G. F. Schoemann’s learned dissertation, De nymphis 
Meliis gigantibus et Erinysin Theogoniae Hesiodeae (Greifswald, 1845). In 
themselves, of course, these names would only prove the natural connexion of 
water and vegetable growth, such as is indicated by ᾿Ιάνθη, ‘Pédeca, names of 
the ’Qreavides (Ὥκεανός, as we know, is the parent of the rivers) in Hes. Theog. 
349, 351, discussed by Schoemann in another dissertation, De Oceanidum et 
Nereidum catalogis Hesiodeis (Greifswald, 1843). 


IIl.—NOTES TO THE DIALOGUS DE ORATORIBUS 
BASED ON GUDEMAN’S EDITION. 


The following notes present a consideration of some of the 
features of the vocabulary of the Dialogus. The Lex. Tac. 
furnishes the basis for complete comparisons so far as it is 
finished, but it is not possible to do this at present in the case of 
most authors. At whatever time the Dialogus was written, its 
vocabulary was a part of the vocabulary of the day, and as such 
was the result of antecedent conditions. Though the writer may 
not have been consciously a debtor to any preceding writer but 
Cicero, there are expressions used by him which can be found in 
other works whose style widely differs from that of the Dialogus. 
Without implying anything as to authorship, we shall for the sake 
of convenience speak of the writer of the Dialogus and of Tacitus, 
in comparing some features in the style of the Dialogus and 
the historical works of Tacitus. Though the language has a 
bearing on the question of authorship, we shall present parallels 
between the Dialogus and other works without implying that 
they are indicative of any connection between the writers. In 
the same way divergences from the usage of ‘Tacitus will be 
presented simply as differences, without reference to the question 
whether Tacitus did or did not write the Dialogus. The question 
of the limitations of imitation or reminiscence on the one hand, 
and of development and of differences on the other, will not be 
discussed, but parallels will be presented as parallels and differ- 
ences simply as differences. Besides the presentation of gram- 
matical features, we will discuss some readings and a few other 
points which come up in connection with the Dialogus. 


I,7. tam magnae=tantae. There are but few examples of 
this usage outside of Seneca, who has the expression more than 
two dozen times, e. g. Dial. 6, 24, 3 ‘in tam magna feminarum 
turba’; N. Q. 3, 12, 3 ‘si rerum naturae tam magna portio’; Ep. 
21, 4 ‘inter tam magna nomina.’ 

I, 13. admodum iuvenis. In addition to the passages usually 
quoted of the use of these words may be given Livy 29, 20, 2, 
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referring to Scipio: ‘quattuor et viginti ferme annos’ according to 
26,18, 7. 39, 47, 1, referring to Demetrius, who was about 25, 
according to 40, 6, 4. 

I, 17. guisgue with plural predicate, though rare in most 
classical prose-writers, is found twice in Sallust and seems a 
favorite expression of Livy, especially when he uses ‘pro se 
quisque.’ See Draeger, H. S. 1, 172. 

I, 17. animi et ingenli, twice in the Dialogus and once in 
Tacitus, is a common collocation in Cicero and occurs a few times 
in Livy, e.g. 9,17, 10; 22, 29,9; 25, 37, 2; 34, 18, 3; 38, 50, 12; 
39, 40, 4. 

I, 18. isdem nunc numeris isdemque rationibus persequar, 
servato ordine disputationis. This statement seems modelled not 
only upon Cic. de Orat. III 4, 16 ‘nos enim qui ipsi sermoni non 
interfuissemus et quibus C. Cotta tantummodo locos (= numeros) 
ac sententias (= rationes) huius disputationis tradidisset,’ but also 
N. D. 3, 4, 10 ‘mandavi enim memoriae non numerum solum, 
sed etiam ordinem argumentorum tuorum.’ Cf. Pliny, Ep. 1, 1, 
1 ‘servato temporis ordine.’ 

2,6. The plural of ufergue is rarely found in Quintilian and 
Pliny the Younger. The former has it 5, 10, 43 and 12, I, 22; 
the latter, Ep. Trai. 19, 2 and Pan. 72 utrisque; Pan. 5 utrorum- 
que. Cf. Suetonius, p. 311 R. ‘uterque an utrique.’ 

2,7. adsectabar. A good illustration of the use of this word 
is Pliny, Ep. 2, 14, 10 “‘narrabat ille (Quint.) ‘adsectabar Domitium 
Afrum.’” 

2,16. tamquam...habiturus. The passages cited from Taci- 
tus in most instances have the perfect participle instead of the 
future. This is explained by the omission of the subj. essed, 
although this is not paralleled by Agr. 24, 13 ‘saepe ex eo audivi 
... debellari obtinerique Hiberniam posse; idque... profuturum, 
si... tolleretur. 

3, 13. dimissa priore cura novae cogitationi incumbam. Cura 
has the same ambiguity of meaning as the word ‘work’ and may 
mean either the composing or the composition. The first meaning 
is illustrated hy Pliny, Ep. 3, 5, 14 ‘in itinere quasi solutus ceteris 
curis huic uni vacabat.’ In the Dial. the word indicates the com- 
position to correspond to cogzfatio, which = consiiium. Instances 
of this are not rare in other writers. Cic. ad Fam. 10, 3, 3 
‘incumbe in eam curam et cogitationem’; ad Att. 12, 35 ‘rogo 
...uthanc cogitationem toto pectore amplectare.’ See also ad 
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Att. 4, 2, 6; 8, r5A,1; 10, 5, 1; 10, 16, 4; ad Fam. 12, 13.1; 
13,41, 2. Livy 6, 35, 13 40, 21, 2; 36, 7, I ‘interrogatus senten- 
tiam in universi belli cogitationem.’ Sen. Dial. 10, 9, 1 ‘cogita- 
tiones suas in longum ordinant.’ Suet. Nero 47 ‘cogitatione in 
posterum diem dilata.’ Justinus 38, 1, 2 ‘dum in his cogitatio- 
nibus versatur.’ 

3,16. modo—nunc for modo—modo occurs twice in Tacitus, 
H. 2, 51; 3, 85. These indicate different phases of one action, 
while the Dialogus passage, ‘modo circa Medeam, ecce nunc 
circa Thyestem consumas,’ calls attention to two distinct actions 
at different periods of time. Illustrations of each usage are not 
wanting in both prose and poetry. Ovid, Met. 8, 290 ‘modo 
proculcat...nunc metit’; 8, 506; 9, 766; 10, 123; 11, 64; 13, 
922; Stat. Theb. 9, 773 (modo, nunc, nunc); 12, 389; Sil. Ital. 7, 
590; 12,642; 16, 504. When the words are used to contrast the 
past and the present they generally have different verbs, e. g. 
Ovid, Met. 1, 299 ‘modo carpsere... nunc ponunt’; 15, 769 
‘modo vulneret... nunc confundant’; Stat. Theb. 4, 817 ‘modo 
virens ... nunc sordet’; 11, 40 ‘modo scandebant ... nunc defen- 
dunt’; Curt. 4, 14, 21; Petron. 46 ‘modo circumferebat ... nunc 
extendit.’ In some instances no verb is expressed in either part, 
e.g. Ovid, Met. 13, 483 ‘o modo regia coniunx... nunc etiam 
praedae mala sors’; Sen. Rhet. Contr. 9, 26, 10 ‘modo... 
patrem, nunc periclitantem’; Curt. 10, 7, 2 ‘consors modo, nunc 
solus heres.’ In some cases the verb is expressed in but one part, 
as in the Dialogus passage, e. g. Ovid, Met. 11, 243 ‘modo tu 
volucris ...munc gravis arbor eras’; Ars Am. 1, 88 ‘modo 
patronus, nunc cupit esse cliens’; Martial 6, 22, 2 ‘moechum 
modo, nunc maritum facis.’ 

5, 5. Spitta De Tac. in componendis enuntiatis ratione, p. 142, 
says: ‘at numquam apud Tacitum et—et negationem sequitur 
quod num omnino latine dicatur valde dubium est.’ C. 5, 5 ‘quis 
enim nescit neminem mihi coniunctiorem esse et usu amicitiae et 
assiduitate contubernii’ and 34,11 ‘nemo... dicit, quominus et 
iudex et adversarius’ are only apparent exceptions, for while 
nemo is negative in form, it is used with positive content. The 
statement should perhaps be taken as referring only to three 
co-ordinate terms. Cf. Sen. Dial. 6, 19, 4 ‘nec carcerem, nec 
flumina ... nec tribunalia et reos et... tyrannos’; Ep. 99, 9 ‘nil 
non lubricum et fallax et ...mobilius’; de Benef. 2, 31, 5 ‘non, 
quicquid potuero, et faciam et reddam, et... sequar, et... 
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cupiam’; N. Ὁ. 1, 5,6 ‘non et aqua rupta fistula sparsa et remo 
excussa...’; Dial. 18, 10 ‘non illa levis et fugax et subinde 
fugienda’; 113, 15 ‘nulli non et color proprius est et figura sua 
et magnitudo’; 117, 15 ‘quominus et sapientia bonum sit οἵ. 
habere sapientiam’; Cic. ad Att. 2, 17, 1 ‘ne et opera et oleum’; 
ad Fam. 11, 28, 4 ‘nisi et vita et spes.’ (See note ad C. 22, 20.) 

5, 9. quisquis alius. aus following a relative pronoun is 
found nine times in the Dialogus and thirty times in Tacitus, 
once in inverse order—Ann. 14, 33 ‘aliudve quod.’ In Livy 
alius follows in most cases. Out of thirty-nine instances noticed 
in Seneca, aliud precedes in but four, 6. g. de Benef. 6, 19, 1 ‘aliud. 
quoddam.’ Gellius uses the words very freely, but in the forty- 
five instances noticed he does not seem to have any preference as 
to arrangement. 

5,10. Gloria is used throughout the Dialogus of literary fame 
and also in Ann. 12, 28. There does not seem to have been any 
disinclination to use the word with this meaning whenever an 
occasion presented itself. Cf. Sall. Cat. 1, 3; 3, 2; Verg. G. 4, 6; 
Propertius 5, 10, 3; Martial 1, 25, 8; 5, 10, 12; 10, 64, 3; 10, 
103, 3; Pliny, Ep. 1, 16,6; 2, 3, 8; 3, 9,83; 3, 21,6; 5,17, 5; 6, 
8,6; 7,9, 10; Sil. Ital. 4, 527; 9, 343. : 

5,13. apud zos. Vas is objected to on the ground that it 
would include the author. Ifso in this passage, then consistently 
so throughout the Dialogus where the reference is a general one, 
e. g. 16, 5 et Messalla ‘aperiam’ inquit ‘cogitationes meas, si illud 
a vobis ante impetravero, ut vos quoque sermonem hunc nostrum 
adiuvetis.’ The inclusion of the writer at any point where vos is 
used is to violate the spirit in which the author gives his ex parte 
testimony as to the dialogue by representing the speakers as not 
at all conscious of his presence at any point in the conversation. 

6, 8. orbos et locupletes et potentes. Cf. Sen. de Benef. 4, 3, 
2 ‘locupletes et potentes et reges aliena ope non indigentes.’ 

6,11. Draeger, Η. 5. II, p. 365, §431, is wrong in confining 
the use of voluptas with the infinitive in prose to the Dialogus. 
Cf. Sen. de Benef. 4, 13, 2 ‘nobis voluptas est dare beneficia vel 
laboriosa’; 7, 2, 3 ‘illa est voluptas et homine et viro digna non 
implere corpus .. .’; Ep. 90, 40 ‘inventum monstrare alteri 
voluptas erat.’ 

6,11. homines veteres et senes. Cf. Aelius Lampridius (Scrip. 
Hist. Aug. 18) 16, 3 ‘illi consuetudo, ut si de iure aut de negotiis 
tractaret, solos doctos et disertos adhiberet, si vero de re militari, 
militares veteres et senes bene meritos et locorum peritos.’ 
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6, 24. lenocinatur voluptati. With the meaning ‘adds to’ the 
verb is used also G. 43. No distinction can be made between the 
meaning in the Dialogus passage and Sen. Contr. I 1, 18 ‘lenoci- 
natur, inquam, gloriae meae, ut videar patrem etiam prohibitus 
aluisse.’ 

6, 25. extemporalis. This word seems to occur but twice in 
preceding writers: Sen. Rhet. Contr. VII, Intr. 2 ‘e. facultas’; 
Petronius 6 ‘ab extemporali declamatione’ (quoted by Mayor ad 
Juv. 1, 16). 

6, 26. quamquam gzae [alia] diu seruntur atque elaborantur 
grata, gratiora tamen quae sua sponte nascuntur. The restora- 
tion of guae seems correct, though the reading guaedam (Bennett) 
without gvafa restores the contrast, and by the dropping of guae 
after guamquam leaves the letters -dam, out of which were differ- 
entiated both dzx and afta by different scribes. 

7, 4. pro mediocritate huius quantulaecumque in dicendo 
facultatis. These words of Aper seem modelled after the words 
of Crassus, Cic. de Orat. 1, 25, 117 ‘illam ipsam, quamcumque 
adsequi potuerit, in dicendo mediocritatem.’ . 

7,10. in alvo oritur,. The MSS have aio and editors have 
put forth more than a dozen conjectures in its stead. The evident 
contrast is between oratorical power-and the lack of it. The 
following illustrations are of men ‘quo sordidius et abiectius nati 
sunt... eo clariora et ad demonstrandam oratoriae eloquentiae 
utilitatem inlustriora exempla sunt.’ To the long number of 
conjectures we add ‘in ovaforia oritur,’ the larger part of the 
noun having fallen out before the verb of similar form. See 
Quint. 2, 14. 

7,13. iuvenes vacuos et adulescentes. MSS zuvenes et adu- 
lescentes, most editors vacuos et adulescentes. For a statement 
similar to the common reading see Sen. Ep. 20, 2 ‘qui iuvenum et 
otiosorum aures disputatione varia aut volubili detinent.’ 

8, 11. sordidius et abiectius. The same collocation occurs 
Tac. 13, 46, 16, but with the words in reverse order. The same 
is true of tueri et defendere D. 7, 8: 6. 14, 4; robur ac vires D. 
10, 22: Hist. 1, 87; 2, 11; gloria, honor D. 12, 14: 6. 5, 5; 
severitas ac disciplina D. 28, 11: G. 25, 7; probitas et modestia 
D. 29, 7; 40, 8: 6. 36, 4; labor et meditatio D. 30, 9: A. 4, 61. 
This difference of arrangement is not without interest, since the 
reversed order of words in the Dialogus may be considered as 
evidence of the direct indebtedness of the author to Cicero. C. 
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8, 18 the arrangement ‘agunt feruntque’ is a variation from the 
usual order of the words in both Greek and Latin. “Cf. Tac. 
Ann. XIV 38 ‘igni atque ferro’ for the regular ‘ferro ignique.’” 
The reverse order of these words is found elsewhere, e. g. Vell. 
2, 110 ‘igni ferroque’; Curt. 3, 4, 3; Sen. Dial. 2, 2, 2. See also 
Draeger, H. S. II 65. 

8, 12. quoquo=et quo. To the list of examples given by 
Draeger, H. S. II 36, add Nepos Pelop. 4, 3; Livy 22, 42, 2; 
Curt. 4, 1, 16; Sen. Ep. 17, 7; de Benef. 2, 13, 1. 

8,12. notabilior is used twice by Tacitus. The positive is 
freely used by Pliny the Younger, who also has the comparative, 
Ep. 3, 11, 2. (Ὁ. 18,7. The comparatives of both axudens and 
audenter are not freely used. The former occurs Tac. H. II 2; 
Verg. Aen. VI 95; Sen. Ep. 82, 19 (after quoting the passage 
from Vergil); Pliny, Ep. 9, 26, 9; 9, 33,4; Stat. Theb. 2, 175; 
9, 208; Suet. Jul. 58; Am. Marc. 15, 5, 30. The comp. of auden- 
ter is found in five passages in Tac., Quint. 8, 3, 27; Suet. Cal. 
8 ‘abusumque audentius mendacio’; Am. Marc. 27, 9, I. 

The comparative of fidelzs is found C. 34, 25 and Ann. XV 67, 
in a quotation. It does not seem to have been avoided by other 
writers, e.g. Livy 23, 16,1; 39, 26, 12; Sen. (Dial. 4, 34,4; N. 
QO. 4, 10, 1 adv.); Quint. (10, 3, 2; 6, 2 adv.); Pliny, Ep. (1, 12, 
7; 2, 13,6; 3, 14, 3). 

8, 18. principes in Caesaris amicitia for p. amicorum Caesaris 
or p. inter C. amicos. Cf. Pliny, Ep. 3, 5, 18 ‘in amicitia princi- 
pis’; 3, 7, 3 ‘in Vitelli amicitia.’ 

9,2. apudte. 21, 1 in quibusdam. Peterson ad Quint. 10, 2, 
15 States that zz is used for afud in speaking of an author’s whole 
works or general characteristics, not of a particular passage or a 
particular composition. The broad distinction between the two 
prepositions is that afd is personal and is used with the names 
of authors when one has their works and not their persons in 
mind. In early Latin, 72 was regularly used when the reference 
was to the author’s works. However, in late Latin 22 encroached 
on apud, and Servius and other writers regularly use 77 where 
early writers would have used apud. The distinction drawn 
between zz and afud does not hold at all for this period. When 
tz 15 used with the name of an author in the earlier period it does 
not differ from apud with respect to general or particular refer- 
ence, but the author is considered with respect to his style or 
credibility. So considered, the author is depersonalized and 
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takes the impersonal preposition 7. See Schmalz, Antibarbarus, 
8. V. 272. 

The statement 21, 1 ‘equidem fatebor vobis simpliciter me in 
quibusdam antiquorum vix risum, in quibusdam autem vix som- 
num tenere. Nec unum de populo...’ is an evident adaptation 
of a statement of Cicero, Brutus 85, 293 ‘ita laudavisti quosdam 
oratores, ut imperitos posses in errorem inducere. equidem in 
quibusdam risum vix tenebam quum Attico Lysiae Catonem 
comparabas.’ Preceded and followed as guzbusdam is by per- 
sonal nouns, it seems that it also must be personal. This would 
decide the gender of guzbusdam in the Dialogus passage, even if 
the following uum did not point to a preceding personal word. 
The zz, however, has a meaning entirely different from zz used in 
quotations. It is here used ‘with reference to,’ depending on 
risum tenere, as in Cic. in Vatin. 8, 20 ‘in qua tua cogitatione nos 

.. vix dolorem ferebamus, illi autem ... vix risum tenebant.’ 

9, 22. mansurum.- The first instance of the use of this word 
as an adjective seems to be Verg. Aen. 3, 86 ‘mansuram urbem.’ 
It is found a few times in Ovid, e. g. Met. 5, 227 ‘mansura moni- 
menta,’ and Seneca, e. g. Dial. 1, 6, 5; 3, 20, 2 ‘firmo mansu- 
roque’; de Benef. 1, 11, 1; 1, 12,1; N. Q. 2, 50, 2. Tacitus has 
six examples, and it is the only future participle which is freely 
used by him as an adjective. See Helm, Quaest. Synt., p. 19 f. 

9, 26. indulgentiam principis mereri. The frequent occurrence 
of zzdulgentia in the epistles of Pliny to Trajan (22 times), as 
well as the frequent use of zmdu/geo, shows that the word was 
common in the courtly phraseology of the day. For meveri= 
consequi see Peterson ad Quint. Io, I, 72. 

9, 28. genium propitiare. Fora similar expression see Petro- 
nius 74 ‘genium meum propitium habeam.’ 

9, 30. Another good example of ex adding an intellectual 
element to the original meaning is Fronto, p. 146 N. ‘hoc indicat 
loqui te quam eloqui malle.’ Cf. Sen. Ep. 123, 17 ‘haec discenda, 
immo ediscenda sunt.’ Cf. Gellius 1, 15, 18. 

10, 5. nedum ut. To the examples given by Draeger, H. 5. 
II 693, add Sen. Dial. 2, 8, 3; 10, 7, 4. 

10, 14. vester=tuus. A good example of this is Pliny, Ep. 
Trai. 3.1 ‘ut primum me, domine, indulgentia vestra promovit.’ 
tua indulgentia is used 17 times. 

10, 22. robur ac vires. Livy has the same arrangement 21, 
40, 8; 25, 21,7; 42, 11,6. In reverse order 42, 51, 4, as in Tac. 
H. 1, 87; 2, 11. 
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10,17. For an example of polysyndetic δέ more than twice 
repeated see Ann. 13, 21, 16 ‘adoptio et proconsulare ius, et 
designatio consulatus, et cetera apiscendo imperio praepararentur.’ 

10, 20. mox summa adeptus, for the usual reading adepturus 
is accepted on the analogy of Tac. H. II 82 ‘plerosque senatorii 
ordinis honore percoluit (sc. Vespasianus) egregios viros et mox 
summa adeptos.’ The two passages, however, are not at all 
analogous. To Vespasian they were egreg?i, while adepios is a 
statement from the standpoint of Tacitus looking at their subse- 
quent career, and not from the standpoint of Vespasian. Adep- 
turus summa is not objectionable, for the nominative of the fut. 
part. with acc. occurs, e. g. Pliny, Ep. 1, 8, 3; Sen. Dial. 6, 24, 2; 
de Benef. 1, 1, 2. 

10, 24. vanescere for evanescere occurs frequently in Tacitus, 
who uses the common form but once, H. 2, 32. Neither Pliny 
the Younger nor Quintilian use either word freely. Pliny has 
vanescere Ep. 1, 8, 15; 6, 16,6; Quint. vanescere 4, 3, 8; evane- 
sceré 1,7,6; 6, I, 28; 12, 10, 75. 

10, 22. meditatus videris elegisse. Although meditatus is not 
used by Tacitus in an absolute and active sense, Ciceronian usage 
clearly supports it, e. g. de Orat. 2, 80, 325 ‘meditati ediderunt’; 
de Legg. 1, 4, 12 ‘paratus et meditatus accedo.’ 

12,13. male admissum. Admissum as a noun israre. To the 
short list in Harpers’ Lex. add Ovid, Met. 1, 210 ‘quod tamen 
admissum, quae sit vindicta, docebo’; 11, 380 ‘memor admissi’ ; 
Macrobius, Sat. 1, 11, 3 ‘plenum crudelitatis admissum.’ 

12,14. Ulli as a substantive is rare in prose. Tac. uses it 
Ann. 11, 27 ‘ullis mortalium.’ In the following it is used only 
with a negative, as in the Dialogus: Sen. Dial. 7, 27, 2 ‘nec ulli 
magis intellegunt’; de Benef. 3, 28,6; Pliny, Ep. 2, 14, 8 ‘nec ulli 
magis laudant’; 7, 20,1; Suet. Jul. 75 ‘nec ulli... reperientur.’ 
With zon: Sen. Rhet. Contr. 1, 2, 11 ‘non ullas. . . admittit.’ 

12, 18. imtrospicere altius. Alfe with the same meaning 
occurs again C. 19, 12 ‘alte repetita series,’ and in three passages 
in Tacitus, Ann. 3, 65. 72. H. 4, 12 ‘a. expediam,’ which ts from 
Vergil, G. 4, 285. Alte seems to have been closely associated 
with repeto, see 6. g. Cic. ad Fam. 1, 9, 4; Orat. 3, 11; Justinus 
18, 3,1; 42, 2,7; Sen. Rhet. Contr. 2, 11,6; 2,13,14; Sen. Nat. 
Quaest. 2, 2, 2; 3,12, 1; Quint. 5, 7, 27; 6, 2, 2; 6, 5, 3; 11,1, 
62; Pliny, Ep. 2, 3, 3; 2,6,1; 4, 11,15; 4, 13,10; 7,4, 2; Suet. 
Nero 2. 
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12, 19 fabulosa nimis et composita. 37, 35 intulerit ictus et 
exceperit. These passages illustrate the Dialogus usage in placing 
between two words another word which stands in the same relation 
to both. This inclusion of a term can be well illustrated from 
Pliny, Ep. 5,6: 8 ‘frequens ibi et varia venatio’; 12 ‘hieme dum- 
taxat et vere’; 16 ‘demissus inde pronusque pulvinus’; 7 ‘pro- 
cera nemora et antiqua’; 45 ‘placida omnia et quiescentia’; 42 
‘judiclum meum vel errorem’; 31 ‘sole utuntur aut umbra’; 37 
‘fons egerit aquam et recipit.’ Seneca furnishes numerous 
examples. A few will be given, showing the wide range of its 
use: Dial. 1, 3, 3 ‘sonat adhuc et vibrat’; 5, 40, 2 ‘varie adgredi- 
eris blandeque’; 11, 16, 4; Ep. 74, 31; Dial. 1, 2, 10 ‘bonas 
tandem ac nobiles edet operas’; 6, 11, 3 ‘inbecillum corpus et 
fragile’; de Benef. 2, 34, 4 ‘pusilli animi et contracti’; N. Q. 2, 


26,7; 2, 27, 1; 7, 27, 6 ‘insigne quiddam et singulare’; Ep. 20, 3° 


‘vestis tua domusque’; 66, 34 ‘urbibus notus et populis’; 66, 40 
‘vi quadam et patientia’; 123, 14 ‘descendentium habitus et 
adscendentium’; 116, 4 ‘lacrimas suas et voluptates’; Dial. 1, 4, 
12 ‘verberat nos et lacerat fortuna’; 5, 30, 1 ‘frivolis turbamur et 
inanibus’; 6, 16, 3 ‘et occisos vidit et insepultos’; Ep. 48, 7 
‘tristes docemius et pallidi’; 59, 8 ‘sequuntur pericula et occur- 
runt.’ We have noticed, without attempting to find out the exact 
number, about 150 instances of this inclusion in Seneca. 

13,17. ut Vergilius ait. The subject usually follows the verb 
in this form of statement, which is not found in Tacitus, for in 
Ann. 11, 3 and 15, 69 there is no quotation. Schmalz, Antib. I, 
p. 124, cites eight more passages where the arrangement is 
similar, including ‘Quint. 10, 7, 14 ‘ut Cicero dicit,’ and 12, 10, 56 
‘ut Cicero praecipit.. From Seneca’s Epistles add 78, 28 ‘ut 
Posidonius ait’; 84, 3 ‘ut Vergilius noster ait’; 115, 8 ‘ut Ariston 
ait’; 122, 2 ‘ut M. Cato ait.’ Also Dial. 3, 19, 7 ‘ut Plato ait’; 
N. Q. 3, 20, 5; 4, 3» 4 

13, 19. inilla sacra illosque fontes ferant. This statement of 
Maternus is based on Verg. G. 2, 475 ‘me...dulces Musae 
quarum sacra fero.’ The addition of fonées illustrates the dupli- 
cation of parts so common in the Dialogus. Both sacra and 
fontes are used either literally or metaphorically, and either 
meaning will suit here, though the words of Vergil which seem 
to have been in the mind of Maternus point to the metaphorical 
meaning. If taken literally, sacva must = sacra loca, a meaning 
not found in Tacitus, for in H. 3, 33 ‘omnia sacra profanaque in 
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ignes considerent,’ and Ann. 1, 54 ‘profana simul et sacra... solo 
aequantur,’ the meaning of the verbs precludes sacra loca as 
subject. Ann. 1, 79 ‘sacra et lucos et aras patriis amnibus 
dicaverint’ seems but a variation of the statement of Pliny, N. H. 
2, 140 ‘lucosque et aras et sacra habemus,’ where the context 
decides the meaning of sacra. 

15,1. vetera tantum et antiqua. This pleonastic collocation, 
though not found in Quintilian, is found in Decl. 314, p. 235, 14 
‘vetus illa et antiqua.’ A similar combination of vefus and priscus 
was current in the days of Cicero: Tim. 11, 38 ‘veteribus et 
priscis, ut aiunt, viris.’ 

15, 15. Sacerdos iste Nicetes. Though it is impossible to 
decide the question, it is not improbable that the elder and the 
younger Nicetes may have been distinguished by the same char- 
acteristic delivery. At the close of William Pitt’s first speech in 
Parliament, Burke remarked: “It is not a chip of the old block; 
it is the old block itself” (Macaulay, ‘William Pitt’). 

16, 22. utrique superstites essent. The general statement is 
that Demosthenes and Hyperides flourished (/florutsse) in the 
times of Philip and Alexander: ‘ita tamen ut utrique superstites 
essent.’ Aper’s intention was to give in general terms the period 
when the men flourished, and to prevent a too close limitation he 
adds that they survived both. 

This statement is closely connected with the following: ‘ex quo 
apparet non multo plures quam CCCC annos inter nostram et 
Demosthenis aetatem.’ From the period of the greatest activity 
of Demosthenes closed by the De Corona (330 B. C.) it was a 
little over 400 years to the time of the dialogue. Had the writer 
wished to reckon from the death of Demosthenes, he could have 
said mortem more easily than aefatem, and need not have uselessly 
called attention to the period when the men flourished. Even 
counting from the death of Demosthenes, nearly 100 years, one- 
fourth of the whole number, is altogether too long a period to be 
designated by ‘non multo plures.’ 

In the case of numerals, the MSS readings in the Dialogus are 
not at all reliable. The wealth of Marcellus and Vibius (8, 5), 
the present number, the magnus annus (16, 31), the years of the 
reign of Augustus (17, 10), the years of Vespasian (17, 14), the 
time since the death of Cicero (17, 15), the number of the speeches 
of Cicero in Verrem (20, 3), the ages given (34, 32-33) involving 
two chronological errors, are either incorrect or open to discussion. 
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Tres et vigint? (17, 11) and centum et viginti (24, 14) are correct. 
Quingenta (9, 25) and centum (25, 4) in all probability retain the 
value originally expressed by a single letter. The time since the 
age of Nestor and Ulixes (16, 19) represents in round numbers 
the computations of antiquity. Unum et viginti (21, 5), the 
number of the speeches of Calvus, can neither be verified nor 
refuted by comparisons with the statement of any other author on 
the same subject. From this it will be seen that the chances in 
any doubtful passage are against the correctness of any definite 
numerical statement in the MSS.’ 

With this in mind it is not at all necessary to believe that there 
is anything in the MS reading (17, 14) ‘sextam iam... statio- 
nem’ which makes it any more probable than any other reading 
which can be satisfactorily defended as a statement of fact. The 
MS reading gives a succession of cardinal numbers followed by 
an ordinal. This is only one year, not six, and one, not six, 
should be added to the preceding numbers. That sextam is 
introduced where a cardinal is demanded is sufficient to cast 
doubt on the correctness of the reading. The source of the error 
was, we believe, twofold—a wrong transcription and the introduc- 
tion of a gloss. With the reading V/-V/Z or VIIITAMTAM 
(sc. annos)...STATIONIS, the unusual meaning to be given 
to statonis would call out the gloss principatus. The change of 
VI-VII or VIII with the letters following, to sextam was easy, 
carrying statizonzs into the accusative, thereby making room for 
the gloss principatus. Both of these methods find place in the 
explanation of the text of the Dialogus. One is applied 20, 3 to 
explain the change of VJJINVERREM to quinque in Verrem. 
The second is of frequent application; see Gudéman ad 10, 25; 
15, 4; 17, 26; 29, 8; 30,5; 34, 21; 35, 1. 

. 17, 15. centum et viginti anni ab interitu Ciceronis in hunc diem 
colliguntur, unius hominis aetas. The same statement occurs 
again 24,14. These statements, c. 37, 7 ‘cum maxime a Muciano 
contrahuntur,’ and the one referring to Vespasian (17, 14) are 
the only ones which have any special bearing on the date of the 


1The difficulty seems to have arisen in dealing with the Roman numerals, 
whose proper transcription, in the case of numbers not well known, depended 
on a clearly discriminating power of the eye. Asa good illustration of the 
failure to transcribe properly, see the MS statement of the number of years 
in the magnus annus, C. 16, 31; Serv. ad Verg. A. 1, 269; 3, 284. See also 
Crit. Ap. to Pliny, N. H., passim. ; 
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dialogue. The data are the number of years from the beginning 
of Vespasian’s reign, while Mucianus was still alive, 120 years 
from the death of Cicero. A reference to Mucianus in Pliny, N. 
H. 32, 6, 62 indicates that he was then dead. As Mucianus is 
mentioned in book 31, it is not an improbable supposition that he 
died not long before the statement in book 32 was written. The 
date of the death of Mucianus can thus be brought within quite 
definite limits. That Pliny the Elder composed rapidly is shown 
by Pliny, Ep. 3, 5. Two works containing 68 books were written 
after the reign of Nero. Making some allowances for the time 
spent in the collection of material, the 32d book must have been 
written but a short time before the dedication to Titus in 77 A. D. 
In the Praef. 2, Pliny says of Titus: ‘tu sexies consul ac tribuni- 
ciae potestatis particeps’; 2, 24, 22, 89 ‘de qua quinto consulatu 
suo Titus imperator perscripsit, ad hunc diem novissime visa.’ 
The entire work is thus seen to be confined to a very short period 
before the time of the dedication, and the statement about Muci- 
anus coming so near the end of the work makes it probable that 
Mucianus died in 77 A. D. 

The words unius hominis aetas are considered by Gudeman as 
the pivotal point upon which Aper’s argument rests, the enumer- 
ation of the reigns being brought in merely for the purposes of 
verification. 

The argument for the existence of the Roman belief that 120 
constituted the limit of human life is based upon two statements: 
Treb. Poll. Vita Claud. 2 ‘Doctissimi mathematicorum centum et 
viginti annos homini ad vivendum datos...’; Serv. ad Verg. 
Aen. 4, 653 ‘Tribus humana vita continetur, natura cui ultra 
centum et viginti annos concessum non est; ἰδία... fortuna.’ 
The statement of Treb. Poll. contains a statement referring to 
Moses which indicates that the limits stated had been computed 
by Christians, if so the fact did not form a part of Pagan belief. 
That this was the case is shown by Censorinus de D. N. 17, 3-4, 
who mentions this as one of five different views. Servius states 
that 120 years are the limit παΐμγα, and that go years or three 
revolution of Saturn ‘exitium creant, nisi forte aliarum stellarum 
benignitas etiam tertium elus superet cursum.’ The Schol. Dan. 
ad Aen. 4, 696 does not seem to be aware of the distinction drawn 
by Servius, nor does Servius himself seem to be committed to 
120 years to the exclusion of other periods: ad Aen. 6, 325 
‘centum autem annos ideo dicit, quia hi sunt legitimi vitae 
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humanae.’ See also comment on saecu/a, ad Aen. 8, 508. 
Gellius 13, 1 discusses practer naturam and praeter fatum in 
Cicero, and makes both mean a violent death. He quotes a 
parallel statement from Demosthenes, and says: “᾿Αὐτόματος enim 
θάνατος quasi Naturalis et fatalis nulla extrinsecus vi coactus venit.” 
The two are considered synonymous; nor do earlier references to 
death, fazo, contain any inkling of the interpretation of Servius. 
Cf. Macr. Som. Scip. 1, 6, 83 ‘cum aetas tua quinquagesimum et 
sextum annum compleverit, quae summa tibi fatalis erit, spes... 
te videbit . , . sed si evaseris insidias propinquorum.’ 

The statement that two men reached the age of 120 years (Cic. 
de Sen. 19, 69; Pliny, N. H. 7, 48, 156; Ps. Plut. Placit. 5, 30) 
can be matched by statements about men who reached still 
greater ages. If the statement of Tac. Ag. 44 ‘excessit LVI 
anno... medio in spatio integrae aetatis ereptus’ points to the 
same belief, it will be necessary to interpret other references to 
aetas in the same way. But other expressions in Tacitus, such as 
exacta aetas and extrema aetas, will not bear such an interpre- 
tation. The promise of the havuspices recorded by Flav. Vop. 
Vita Floriani 15 (2), 2 was to be fulfilled at the end of a thousand 
years. Vopiscus suggests that he gives the statement merely as 
a curiosity. Censorinus de D. N. 17, 15 quotes from Varro a 
statement of the augur Vettius, that if there were 12 vultures 
‘quoniam CXX annos incolumis praeterisset populus Romanus, 
ad mille et ducentos perventurum.’ The method is the same as 
is Vergil’s in computing the length of the reign of Ascanius, and 
the line of the Alban kings—successive multiplying of the base 
number by ten. : 

Whatever weight may be attached to the passages indicating a 
belief in 120 years as the limit of human life, the fact is not stated 
where we would most expect it. Pliny, N. H. VII 153-65 con- 
siders the duration of life, but finally has recourse to the census 
of Vespasian, and gives ages varying from 120 to 150 years. 
Censorinus de Die Natali 17 considers the question at consider- 
able length. After defining saeculum (2): ‘spatium vitae huma- 
nae longissimum partu et morte definitum,’ and discussing the 
limits fixed by others, he gives (5-6) the Etruscan method of 
computation. Their saecula had varied from 100 to 123 years, 
according to Varro. The Romans, because they could ποῖ com- 
pute the saeculum exactly, (13) fixed roo years as the limit 
because that was an Etruscan saeculum, because many Romans 
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lived to that age, and perhaps, as Varro records, because of a 
belief that men could not endure longer. (See also Pliny, N. H. 
II, 37, 70, 184.) He closes the discussion with the statement of 
Vettius quoted above, referring not to Sersonal, but to national 
existence. 

Statements in the writers of about the time of Tacitus do not 
reveal any such belief. 

Seneca, Dial. 6, 21, 3 ‘licet mihi vivaces et in memoriam traditae 
senectutis viros nomines, centenos denosque percenseas annos’; 
10, 3, 2 ‘pervenisse te ad ultimum aetatis humanae videmus. cen- 
tesimus tibi vel supra premitur annus’; Ep. 74, 27 ‘honestam vitam 
ex centum annorum numero...’; 91, 14 ‘ab origine sua centesimus 
annus est, aetas ne homini quidem extrema.’ Cf.72, 3 ‘longissimos 
humani aevi terminos’; 77,20. Hominis aetas, definitely limited, 
is not mentioned. Tacitus, Agr. 3, 10, says of 15 years: ‘grande 
mortalis aevi spatium’; Quint. 3, 1, 9 ‘longissimae aetatis nam 
centum et novem vixit annos’; Pliny, Ep. 2,1, 7 ‘plenus annis 
abiit’; 4 ‘annum tertium et octogensimum excessit.’ For later 
statements see Capella 6, 697 ‘aetas illis ultra humanam fragili- 
tatem prolixa, ut mature pereat qui centenarius moritur’; Macr. 
Som. Scip. 1, 6, 76 ‘aut decies septeni aut septies deni compu- 
tentur anni, haec a physicis creditur meta vivendi, et hoc vitae 
humanae perfectum spatium terminatur.’ 

The late period at which the statements of Servius and Treb. 
Poll. were made, the attitude of other writers to the facts stated, 
the absence of any mention by contemporary writers of the 
supposed limit, give sufficient ground to reject the interpretation 
that for the time of Tacitus hominis aelas meant 120 years to the 
exclusion of other periods. Even if the fact could be established 
beyond a doubt, nothing would be gained. If hominis ἀξίας Ξξ 
120 years and the sum of the reigns verifies the correctness of the 
statement hominis aetas, it also verifies 120 years. Nothing is 
gained by shifting from a number to its equivalent expressed in 
another way. That the items were given for the verification of 
the sum 120 years is shown by the fact that at the close of c. 24 
Maternus returns to the subject, and speaks not of the hominis 
aetas, but of the exact number of years. Aper gave the separate 
items, summed them up, gave an example of a man whose age 
was not known, but it was to the exact number of years that the 
minds of his hearers clung, though Messalla paid but little atten- 
tion to the statements, and (25, 4) drew the line ‘ante centum 
annos.’ 
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Aper had a twofold object in calling attention to the fact that 
120 years had elapsed since the death of Cicero. First to show 
that the glory of the orators mentioned from Caesar (B. Ὁ. 100- 
44) to Corvinus (B. C. 64?-A. D. 8?) was nearer’to his own age 
than to the age of Servius Galba (189-138 B. C.) or of C. Carbo 
(Cons. 120 B. C.); second, to prevent the disputants from classi- 
fying as ancients ‘oratores quos eorundem hominum aures adgno- 
scere ac velut coniungere et copulare potuerunt.’ He illustrates 
the latter by two examples: one an old man whom he had seen 
in Britain, and who had seen Caesar; the other, some old soldiers 
who had received a donation from Augustus, and who might 
have heard Corvinus and Asinius. Aper had seen the ,old 
Briton; his hearers had seen the old soldiers. Both illustrations 
are used as connecting links between two periods. Soldiers 95 
years old when the congiarium was distributed by Titus in 72 
A. Ὁ. were 25 years old in 2 A. D., while Corvinus was still 
before the public, three years before the death of Asinius. The 
age of the Briton was his age, 55 B. C. +132 — the number of 
years since he had been seen by Aper. In other terms, his age 
was *+132—y or about 152—y. He may have been 150 or 
even older when seen by Aper. In neither illustration is the age 
fixed, but in this way Aper connected his hearers with Corvinus 
through the soldiers, and himself with Cicero through the Briton. 
In using these illustrations he perhaps did nothing more than 
follow rhetorical models, for Sen. Rhet. Contr. 11 Intr. says of 
himself: ‘omnes autem magni in eloquentia nominis excepto 
Cicerone videor audisse; ne Ciceronem quidem aetas mihi eripu- 
erit, sed bellorum furor... intra coloniam meam me continuit: 
alioqui ... potui adesse illud ingenium ... cognoscere et... 
vivam vocem audire.’ 

16,29. caeli siderumque. The combination of these two words 
seems to have been common, e. g. Verg. G. 1, 335; Ovid, Met. 2, 
487; 14,172; Livy 24, 34,2; Mela 3, 101; Curt 4, 10, 4; Pliny, 
Pan. 1; Manil. 1, 278; 2, 102; Sil. Ital. 9, 326; Capella 9, 891; 
Arnob. Adv. Nat. 3, 37. Also Tac. Agricola 12,14. In reverse 
order Sen. H. F. 73, Phaed. 964; Pliny, N. H. 2,12; Sen. N. Q. 
2,1, 5 

16, 29. cum maxime ‘at this particular time’ is found also c. 
37, 7, eight times in Tacitus, a few times in Cicero and.Livy, e. g. 
29, 17, 20 ‘passi sumus et cum maxime patimur,’ and is used with 
considerable freedom by Seneca, e. g. Dial. 3, 16, 3; 5, 33, 4; 5; 
38, 1—at least 29 times. 
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17,13. longum etunum. Cf. Pliny, Pan. 58 ‘longum quendam 
et sine discrimine annum.’ For the postpositive position of uzus 
see Mart. 4, 40, 6 ‘communis nobis lectus et unus erat’; 11, 49, 2 
‘pauper et unus erat.’ 

17, 29. Corvinus in medium usque Augusti principatus... 
duravit. Temporal zz usgue is not used by Tacitus, but this does 
not necessarily require the rejection of a non-Tacitean expression 
in the Dialogus. Usgue is fairly common with durare, e. g. Tac. 
Ann. 14, 1; H. 5, 10; Just. 2, 4, 32; Quint. 3, 1,9; Pliny, Ep. 5, 
16, 5. Though xusgue ad is used in these passages, durare tn is 
common, and the reférences given by Theilman, Archiv, VI 479 
seqq., show that writers from Seneca to Suetonius were not averse 
to the use of zz usgue, though it is not so common as usgue ad. 

The fact that the information is superfluous is not a valid 
objection to the passage. Many of the details given, e. g. the 
years of the reign of the emperors and the year in which the 
conversation took place, must have been well known to the inter- 
locutors, and to Fabius, if the work was written within a few 
years, the fact that the author was zuvents at the time of the 
dialogue. Messalla expressly states (c. 28, 1) that the facts stated 
by him were were well known: ‘non reconditas, Materne, requiris 
nec aut tibi ipsi aut huic Secundo vel huic Apro ignotas.’ 

19, 11. si dicendo quis diem eximeret. See Cic. ad Quint. 
Frat. 2, 1, 3 ‘tum Clodius rogatus diem dicendo eximere coepit.’ 
Without the specifying ablative the words diem eximere have a 
variety of meanings, e. g. Livy 1, 50, 8 ‘ea res exemisset illum 
diem’; Pliny, Ep. 5, 9, 2 ‘dimittuntur centumviri, eximitur dies’ ; 

Tac. H. 3, 81 ‘eximi supremo certamini unum diem postulabat’; 
Livy 25, 3, 17 ‘concilio diem eximeret.’ 

19, 21. etsi non instructus at certe imbutus. Judging by the 
meaning of zmbuere in other passages, the contrast here is between 
scholastic and non-scholastic acquirements, and not between exact 
and superficial knowledge. Cicero de Orat. 2, 39, 162 ‘doctrina 
liberaliter institutus et aliquo iam imbutus usu’; Orat. 49, 165 
‘non scripta, sed nata lex quam non didicimus...verum ex 
natura ipsa adripuimus...ad quam non docti, sed facti, non 
instituti, sed imbuti sumus.’ The thoroughness of the work is 
implied Pliny Ep. 3, 1, 6 ‘quibus praeceptis imbuare’; Quint. 2, 
3, 2 ‘optimis imbui’; Just. 29, 1, 7 ‘dux Annibal constituitur... 
odio Romanorum, quo imbutum eum a pueritia sciebant.’ 

etsi non...at certe. Also Ann. 12, 39 ‘etsi non proelium at 
certe bellum.’ Suet. Cal. 12. ‘Sinon... at certe’ is more com- 
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mon, 6. g. Cic. de Off. 3, 7, 33; ad Fam. 15, 15,1; ad Att. 9, 7A, 
1; Sen. Dial. 11, 4, 3; Front. Strat. 2, 3, 16; Pliny, Ep. 2, 3, 8. 
‘Etiam si non... at certe,’ Sen. Contr. 1, 3, 1; Sen. Dial. 5, 1, 4. 
Tamen is much more commonly used, but in several instances 
Livy avoided its use, though not using ‘etsi non... at certe.’ 
22, 54, 6; 27, 40, 9 he has ‘certe...etsi non,’ avoiding the 
adversative particle by reversing the order. 2, 43, 8 ‘etsinon... 
saltem’; 25, 6, 2 ‘etsi non... certe’; 38, 26, 6 ‘etsi non’; 44, 6, 
7 ‘etiam si non’ without the following particle. Also Ovid, Met. 
2,322. With at, Sen. Ep. 68, 1. 

20, 8. J/aetttza referring to literary qualities occurs again Macr. 
Sat. 5, I, 15, commenting on Verg. G. I 84 seqq. ‘ecce dicendi 
genus quod nusquam alibi deprehendes, in quo nec praeceps 
brevitas nec infrunita copia, nec ieiuna siccitas nec laetitia pinguis.’ 

21,7. nec dissentire alios. Quintilian gives ἃ more favorable 
view of Calvus 10, 1, 115 ‘inveni qui Calvum praeferrent omnibus.’ 
Though these statements show widely different attitudes toward 
Calvus, there is hardly sufficient ground for the belief that a 
reaction in favor of Calvus had set in during the interval between 
the two statements. Aper’s statements, c. 21, 33 and 22, 12, seem 
like intentional misrepresentations. Messalla attaches no weight 
to the statement of Aper, for.in c. 25 he ranks Calvus with the 
best of Roman orators. However extensive may have been the 
uncriticised residue of the works of Calvus, there was enough, in 
the opinion of Messalla, to give him a high rank. 

21,11. verbis ornata et sententiis. This is from Cic. Orat. 3, 
13 ‘ornata verbis atque sententiis.’ 

21, 30. Gudeman here calls attention to the fact that both 
Asinius and Seneca were so blind to their own faults as to criticise 
Others for peculiarities conspicuous in their own writings. Had 
the men criticised retorted with a just criticism, the two sets of 
critics would be accusing each other of identical faults. At c. 18, 
24 this state of affairs is not considered likely in the case of 
Brutus and Cicero. The attitude of Asinius and Seneca to their 
own faults shows at least a possibility of either Cicero or Brutus 
erring in critical judgments. 

22,8. iuxta finem vitae. Fora similar use of tuxfa denoting 
temporal relations cf. Pliny, N. H. 2, 77, 79, 188 ‘iuxta solstitia 

. . luxta solstitium.’ 

22, 8. senior iam. One class of the MSS has this reading, 

the other zam senior. In support of the latter may be quoted 
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the statement of Quint. 12, 6, 4 ‘iam senior idem fatetur.’ Both 
Quint. and the writer may be following the form stereotyped by 
Vergil, Aen. 5,179; 6, 304; 7, 46; 7, 736; Juv. 6, 215. 

22,9. postquam magis profecerat. Tacitus has postguam 28 
times with the pluperfect indicative. This shows the result of the 
influence of Sallust, who has the same construction six times in 
the Jugurtha. See Draeger, H. S. II 589. 

22, 20. sit in apparatu et aurum et gemmae. A verb in the 
singular with two subjects differing in person or number connected 
by ef—e? is extremely rare, 6. g. Cic. ad Att. 4, 18, 5 (17, 3) 
‘quem quidem abs te, cum dies venerit, et ego et Cicero meus 
flagitabit.’ Servius ad Aen. 6, 473 ‘de hoc sermone quaerit et 
Probus et alii.’ It is, however, not uncommon when both nouns 
are in the singular. Of this we have noticed about 80 instances, 
chiefly in Cicero’s Epistles, Livy, Seneca and Pliny the Younger. 
In some instances the verb is placed between the subjects so that 
the number of the verb is influenced only by the first néun, 6. g. 
Cicero ad Fam. 9, 13, 2 ‘et amicitia movet et humanitas’; Pliny, 
Pan. 63 ‘et moderatio tua suasit et sanctitas’; Quint. 11, 3, 52 
‘qua et distinctio perit et affectus’; 12, 10, r ‘in omnibus his et 
ars est et artifex.’ 

In some of the instances one subject is accessory to the other, 
or else the two express phases of a general condition, e. g. ad 
Att. 2,17, 1 ‘ne et opera et oleum philologiae nostrae perierit’; 
4, I, 5 ‘et frequentia et plausus...celebravit’; 9, 17, 2 ‘perutilis 
eius et opera et fidelitas esset’; ad Fam. 10, 22, 1 ‘mirifice et 
senatus et cuncta civitas delectata est’; Livy 1, 42, 3 ‘in eo bello 
et virtus et fortuna enituit’; 7, 30, 8 ‘spondet et v. et f.’; 31, 9, 8 
‘et res et auctor movebat’; Sen. Dial. 7, 1, 4 ‘et causa et auctor 
est’; Pliny, Ep. 3, 9, 8 ‘cuius et magnitudo et utilitas visa est 
postulare’; Quint. 11, 1, 43 ‘facit enim et fortuna discrimen et 
potestas’; Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 93 ‘discrepat istis et vox et ratio.’ As 
will be seen by the examples given, abstract nouns are the subjects 
in most instances, and these were not regarded as distinct entities. 
There are, however, a number of examples in which this is not 
the case, and in which the singular verb is used the same as if 
et—et were not used: ad Att. 16, 1, 6 ‘egit‘autem et pater et 
filius’; ad Fam. 5, 7, 3 ‘sicut et mea natura et nostra amicitia 
postulat’; 10, 33, 1 ‘nam et robur et suboles militum periit’; 11, 
28, 4 ‘nisi et ante acta vita et reliqua mea spes tacente me probat’; 
15, 5, I ‘quod et res publica et nostra amicitia hortatur’; N. D. 2, 
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66, 165 ‘multos praeterea et nostra civitas et Graecia tulit singu- 
lares viros’; Sen. N. Q. 1, 6, 4 ‘pro me est et repentina eius facies 
et repentinus interitus’; 6, 26, 3 ‘sed movetur, et Aegyptus et 
Delos’; Pliny, Ep. 2, 14, 14 ‘et utilitas amicorum et ratio aetatis 
moratur’; 4, 9, 11 ‘et dicentis calor et audientis intentio continu- 
atione servatur’; ad Trai. 23, 2 ‘et dignitas civitatis et saeculi tui 
nitor postulat’; Justinus 14, 5, ro ‘et Eurydice et rex occiditur’; 
Stat. Silv. 4, 2, 9 ‘nectat adoratas et Smyrna et Mantua lauros.’ 

A singular verb with three subjects connected by e#—et—et is 
occasionally found: Cic. ad Fam. 4, 13, 3 ‘quibus et natura me et 
voluntas et consuetudo assuefecerat’; de Petit. Cons. 11, 42 ‘cuius 
et frons et vultus et sermo...accommodandus est’; Sen. de 
Benef. 5, 19, 6 ‘prodest enim et animal et lapis et herba, nec 
tamen beneficium dant.’ In this the subjects are first kept 
distinct in thought and then considered as plural; 7, 14, 3.‘si et 
prudentia et industria et fortitudo muneribus suis functa est’; Cic. 
ad Fam. 16, 17, 1 ‘nam et doctrina et domus et ars et ager etiam 
fidelis dici potest.’ We are able to quote only a few examples in 
which the subjects are not unmodified words: Cic. ad Att. 12, 33, 
2 ‘sed et paedagogi probitas et medici assiduitas et tota domus in 
omni genere diligens me... vetat’; Cic. Cat. 2, 2, 3 ‘idque a me 
et mos maiorum et huius imperii severitas et res publica postu- 
labat’; Pliny, Ep. ad Trai. 12, 1 ‘hortatur et natalium splendor et 
summa integritas in paupertate et ante omnia felicitas temporum’ ; 
Servius ad Aen. 12, 225 ‘cuius auctoritatem commendabat et origo 
maiorum et paterna virtus et propria fortitudo’; Cic. ad Att. 3, 
II, I ‘me et tuae litterae et quidam boni nuntii, non optimis 
tamen auctoribus, et expectatio vestrarum litterarum et quod tibi 
ita placuerat adhuc Thessalonicae tenebat.’ 

42, 6. egote...Messalla...criminabimur. Draeger, Η. 5.1 
174, §101, quotes Livy 1, 6 ‘Palatium Romulus, Remus Aventi- 
num ad inaugurandum templa capiunt’ as the first example of a 
plural predicate with two distinct subjects in adversative clauses. 
See, however, Cic. ad Att. 15, 9, 1 ‘ut Brutus in Asia, Cassius in 
Sicilia frumentum emendum...curarent.’ For other examples 
not cited by him see Curt. 5, 13, 18 ‘Nabarzanes Hyrcanianf, 
Bessus Bactra... petebant’; Suet. Jul. 36 ‘P. Dolabella classem 
...CN. Domitius Calvinus in Ponto exercitum amiserunt’; Just. 
13, 4, 15 ‘Cariam Cassander, Lydiam Menander sortiuntur’; 15, 
4, 24 ‘Seleucus Demetrio, Ptolemaeus Lysimacho iunguntur.’ 

23, 15. valetudo, meaning good health. With this meaning 
valetudo occurs once in Tac. and twice in Quintilian. With 
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Cicero it may mean either good or poor health, see Peterson, 
Quint. Intr., p. xliv. In de Finibus it is freely used, meaning 
good health. We have noticed the following in Seneca: Dial. 5, 
5, 1 ‘firmitas corporis et diligens valetudinis cura’; 7, 21, 1; de 
Clem. 1, 19,7; Ep. 15, 2; 76, 12 ‘si quis omnia alia habeat, vale- 
tudinem, divitias, imagines multas...’; 95, 58 ‘rerum commo- 
darum possessio ... valetudo, vires, forma...’; 106, §; 107, 7; 
117, 8 ‘si valetudo indifferens est bene valere indifferens est.’ Cf. 
Dial. 3, 6, 2 ‘valetudinem ... firmare’; 5, 8, 2 ‘valetudini profuit.’ 
Fronto also has a few cases, e. g. p. 47 N.; p. 81 (XV 30, 2). 

24,15. effici ratio temporum collegerit. Cf. Pliny, N. H: 2, 
88 ‘Aegyptia ratio... patere colligit.’ Ratio is used in about 
the same way Suet. Cal. 8 ‘Plinium arguit ratiotemporum.’ , 

26, 4. tinnitus Gallionis. “nztus ‘jingling style’ is ὅπ. εἰρ., 
but its analogue ¢zmnulus occurs in Hieron., Ep. 143, 2 ‘tinnula 
verba,’ and Fronto, p. 156 N. ‘graviores sententias apud Annaeum 
... Neque ita cordaces .. . neque ita tinnulas.’ Cf. Quint. 2, 3, 9 
‘nam tumidos, et corruptos, et tinnulos et quocunque alio cacoze- 
liae genere peccantes.’ (Cited by Peter ad loc. III 3, 9.) 

26, 17. vis and sanguis are not always used as synonyms. 
Livy 10, 35, It ‘nec virilum quicquam nec sanguinis’; 25, 14, 9 
‘quos vires, Sanguis desereret’; Sen. Ep. 24, 8 ‘cum minus san- 
guinis haberet, minus virium, animi idem’; 84, 6 ‘in vires et in 
sanguinem transeunt’; Ovid, Met. 7, 859 ‘fugiunt cum sanguine 
vires.’ 

28,7. primum...mox. This correlation occurs five times in 
Quintilian, 45 times in Tacitus, and a few times, e. g., in Livy and 
Pliny’s Ep. It seems to be relatively the most frequently used 
in Justinus (19 times) and Velleius (12 times, including 2, 102 
‘prima parte... mox’). 

28, 12. circa educandos formandosque liberos...in gremio 
ac sinu matris educabatur. Varro, as cited by Nonius, s. v., 
confines physical training to the nurse: ‘educit obstetrix, educat 
nutrix, instituit paedagogus, docet magister.’ This distinction 
was not always observed, e. g. Suet. Aug. 48 ‘liberos et educavit 
simul cum suis et instituit’; Titus 2 ‘educatus in aula cum Bri- 
tannico simul, ac paribus disciplinis et apud eosdem magistros 
institutus.’ 

Educare is occasionally used elsewhere of physical education. 
Livy 1, 4, 7 ‘Larentiae uxori educandos datos’; Sen. N. Q. 3, 27, 
2 ‘quantis laboribus tener educatur’; Quint. ro, 1, 10 ‘infantes a 
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mutis nutricibus .. . educati’; Suet. Aug. 94 ‘senatum exterritum 
censuisse ne quis illo anno genitus educaretur’; Justinus 1, 4, 13 
‘pro filio pastoris educatur. Nutrici postea nomen Spaco fuit’; 
Arnob. adv. Nat. 5, 13 ‘lacte infans educatus hirquino est.’ See 
Funck, Archiv, VII 82-3. To the references given by him (p. 
95) of parvuli (c. 29,7), add Justinus 1, 4, 13 ‘permutata sorte 
parvulorum’; 23, 2, 6; 2, 9; 43, 2, 6; Servius ad Aen. 11, 537 
‘quae coepta a parvulis (Thilo),’ an incorrect quotation of 
Terence, And. 3, 3, 6. 

28, 23. Educationibus. The plural of educatio occurs Ann. 3, 
25 and Macr. Sat. 1, 7, 25 ‘educationes et omnium... fertilium 
tribuunt disciplinas.’ 

30, I in quibus et ipsis; 37, 15 quae et ipsa. £7? zpse ‘likewise, 
equally’ is used ten times by Tacitus, only once with the relative: 
H. 1, 42 ‘de quo et ipso.’ With the relative pronoun ef ipse 
occurs a few times in Livy (4, 9, 4; 5, 25, 7; 7» 32,11; 9, 40, 18; 
10, 30, 6; 21, 23, 5; 29,6,1; 44, 5,10; 45, 38,12). Seneca does 
not use it freely (Apocol. 4, 2; Ep. go, 6), though it is quite 
common in Pliny, N. H. (3, 54; 10, 31; II, 90; 12,47; 15, 43; 
108; et al.), and is found in Pliny, Ep. (3, 9, 20; 4, 22, 5; ad 
Trai. 569). Quintilian has it at least a dozen times (6. g. 1, 4, 9; 
I, 7, 24; 2, 5, 23), Suetonius half as many (6. g. Aug. 43, 89, 97). 
It is used freely by the Scriptores Hist. Aug., and instances of its 
use are scattered through a number of other writers. 

With other words it is used most freely by Livy. Weissenborn 
ad Livy 21,17, 7 refers to four other instances in book XXII. 
Curtius follows Livy. In Pliny the Elder the occurrences are 
most noticeable in books 16 and 35. Freely used in Suet., in the 
Scrip. Hist. Aug., ef tfse is one of the marked features of the 
style, especially of Capitolinus. 

30, 13. suae eloquentiae velut quandam educationem refert. 
Cf. Cic. de Fin. 5, 14, 39 ‘earum etiam rerum, quas terra gignit, 
educatio quaedam et perfectio est non dissimilis animantium.’ 

30, 4. rhetoras. This Greek acc. plural is not common in 
Latin. It is found here, c. 35,13, and in a Senatus consultum 
quoted by Suet. Rhet. 1, and Gell. 15, 11, 2. It is also found 
Sen. Rhet. Suas. 2, 12; Contr. 7, 19,8; Martial 5, 56, 3; Macr. 
Sat. 4,4, 17; 19; 4,6, 13; 5, 2,1; Quint. 11, 3, 58 ‘nam Cicero 
illos ex Lycia et Caria rhetoras paene cantare in epilogis dixit.’ 
(Cf. Cic. Orat. 18, 57 ‘e Phrygia et Caria rhetorum epilogus paene 
canticum.’) 
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30, 18. Achaiam quoque et Asiam peragrasse. According to 
Cicero’s own testimony (Brut. 91, 315), he studied only at Athens 
in Greece proper. Sen. Rhet. has about the same statement: 
Suas. 6, 11 ‘Siciliam dixit vindicatam ... Ciliciam ...admini- 
stratam, familiares studiis eius et Achaiam et Asiam.’ The 
explanation is historical—the extension to Greece of the name of 
the province Achaia. Livy frequently has Asza and Graecia 
coupled, but later Achaia took the place of Graecia. Velleius 2, 
23, 3 ‘maior pars nobilitatis ad Sullam in Achaiam ac deinde post 
in Asiam perfugit. Sulla interim ... circa Athenas... dimicavit’; 
Tac. Ann. 5, 10 ‘Asia et Achaia exterritae sunt.’ The account 
following shows that ‘Piraeum Atticae orae’ (1. 14) was consid- 
ered as part of Achaia. Suet. Nero 22 ‘Achaiam... petit.” The 
account of his return 25 has ‘reversus e Graecia.’ Pliny, Ep. 8, 
24, 2‘in provinciam Achaiam illam veram et meram Graeciam.’ 
For the arrangement of words cf. Suet. Tib. 6 ‘per Siciliam 
quoque et per Achaiam circumductus.’ 

21, 2. opus esse ut. Ann. 3, 69 ‘expedire ut.” Draeger 
suggests that wf is used with expfedire to avoid the dependence of 
one infinitive on another. The Dial. has opus esse ut for the 
same reason. Tacitus does not seem to have serious objections 
to such dependence. Cf. H. 1, 11, 2 ‘ita visum expedire, provin- 
ciam...retinere.’ For other examples of opus est ut not cited 
by Draeger, II 273, see Ter. Phor. 204 ‘opus est nunc quom 
maxime ut sis, Antipho.’ For exx. in late Latin, see Just. Inst. 
2,19, 2; 4,7,13 4, 17, 33; 2, 23, 2 ‘sciendum est opus esse, ut 
aliquis .. . heres instituatur.’ | 

22,1. sufficere ut. To the examples cited by Draeger, H. S. 
II 272, add Sen. de Benef. 2, 34, 2 ‘non sufficimus, ut singulis 
singula adsignemus’; Pliny, Pan. 30 ‘sufficiat ut scias’; Servius 
ad Aen. 8, 515 ‘significat nondum eum sufficere, ut intellegatur, 
quid nolit.’ 

32, II. armis instructus...artibus armatus. Cf.c.5, 21 artem 
qua armatus. The apparent shifting of terms is for rhetorical 
effect, and smacks of the style of Gorgias. 

32,14. pudenda as an adjective is used seven times by Tacitus. 
It is found a few times in Pliny, N. H.; e.g. 7, 149; 33, 50; Pliny, 
Ep. 5, 13,9; Pan. 54; Quint. 6, 4, 7 ‘pudendum dictu.’ Cf. Tac. 
H. 2, 61, 1. 

34, 4. principem in civitate locum obtinebat. For parallel 
examples in which princeps does not refer to official position, see 
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Suet. Aug. 51 ‘principem etiam in civitate locum tenere’; de 
Gram. 23 ‘p. locum... tenuit’; Fronto, p. 200 N. ‘qui nunc fori 
principem locum occupant.’ 

35,6. Non facile dixerim. These expressions are most com- 
mon in Cicero and Tacitus, and used with some freedom by Pliny 
and Seneca; e.g. Pliny, N. H. P. 28; 2, 6; 9, 183; 33,9; 35,10; 
36, 50; Sen. Dial. 10, 12, 7; de Benef. 1,1, 3; Ep. 82, 9; 88, 46; 
94, 41. 

35, 15. pueris...robustioribus. Cf. Pliny, Ep. Trai. 96, 2 
‘teneri nihil a robustioribus differant.’ 

36, 5 composita et quieta et beata re publica; 41, 2 compositae 
civitatis. Tac. Ann. 4, 1 ‘compositae rei publicae.’ Cf. Cic. de 
Legg. 3, 42 ‘composita et constituta re publica’; 2,11 ‘vitam... 
quietam et beatam.’ 

36, 32. quo modo...siccontra. The statement of Draeger, 
H. S. II 632, 3. 4, does not hold good for the works of Seneca, 
who freely uses both guomodo and quem ad modum, e. g. de 
Benef.: quomodo 2, 23,1; 4, 27, 5; 5, 8, 2; 5, 13,4; 5, 15,13 6, 
6,3; 6, 8,1 (17 exx.); quem ad modum 3, 22,1; 6,11, 4 (25 exx.). 

36, 34. mutum et elinguem. For examples of the reverse 
order see Arnob., adv. Nat. 2, 24; 5, 40. 

37, 2. clientulorum. This reading is also given for Tac. Ann. 
12, 36 ‘incedentibus regiis clientulis.’ In this passage the dimin- 
utive form is hardly in keeping with the display on that occasion, 
nor is the diminutive a form freely used by Tacitus. The Tac. 
Lex. gives nine for the Dialogus: adulescentulus, anctlla, clien- 
tulus, codicillus, formula, libellus, oratiuncula, parvulus and 
guantulus. Tacitus has these except form. and ovat., and adds 
but five more: castellum, lecticula, lectulus, multercula and 
lenunculus, which is the only one not in common use. In this 
respect the usage of Tacitus widely differs from that of Pliny the 
Younger. See Lagergren, p. 72. 

37, 33. proeltator is a rare word, e. g. Tac. Ann. 2, 73 and twice 
in Am. Marcell. 19, 7,8; 23, 5, 24 ‘p. miles.’ Sugnator is equally 
rare. To exx. given in Harpers’ Lex. add Am. Marcell. 29, 5, 39. 

40, 1. datum ius potentissimum quemque vexandi. This 
evidently refers to the attacks made on leading politicians by 
Roman orators. /us, though not an official right conferred, was 
a recognized right. Tacitus, Ann. 2, 30 ‘certabant (sc. accusa- 
tores) cui ius perorandi in reum daretur’ indicates official recog- 
nition given. Cf. Pliny, Ep. ad Trai. 31, 1 ‘cum ius mihi dederis 
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referendi ad te de quibus dubito’; Sen. Dial. 5, 13, 3 ‘nisi ius 
amicis obiurgandi se dedisset.’ 

40, 11. tncttamentum is used fourteen times by Tacitus, who 
also uses it of persons. It is also found Sen. Ep. 64, 9; Curt. 4, 
14,1; 8,14, 11; 3, 11, 7 ‘Dareus curru sublimis eminebat et suis 
ad se tuendum et hostibus ad incessendum ingens incitamentum’; 
9, 5,6 ‘ desperatio, magnum ad honeste moriendum incitamentum.’ 

41,19. obviam periclitantibus eat. Odviam tre generally has 
a hostile signification. In Tac. it is used a few times, as in H. 4, 
46 (timori), Ann. 4, 6 (infecunditati), 13, 5 (dedecori), indicating 
hostility to an evil. The verb has the usual hostile connotation, 
but the enemy is not a person, but an abstraction, and good 
results come as a result of antagonism to the evil. With objects 
of this kind the words are not infrequently used. Sall. J. 5,1 
(superbiae nobilitatis); 14, 25 (iniuriae); 31, 4 (factionis poten- 
tiae); 42, 1 (Gracchorum actionibus) ; Livy, e. g. 3, 35, 7 (cupi- 
ditati); 3, 37,8; 3, 59, 4; 4, 2, 11; Sen. Dial. 6, 1, 1 (dolori); 9, 
11, 1 (fortunae); de Clem. 1, 25, 4 ‘evadere pusilla mala, ingen- 
tibus obviam itur’; Gell. 5, 10, 11; 6, 3, 42. 

36-40, 8. This section stands between parts spoken by Mes- 
salla and Maternus without any MS indication of the dividing 
line between the two. It has been assigned by critics to Maternus, 
to Messalla and to Secundus. If not spoken by Maternus there 
must be a second lacuna ad 40, 8 of which the MSS do not give 
any indications. The question is discussed at length by Gudeman 
(Proleg. lxxv seqq.). Messalla is rejected because the subjects 
discussed in this section differ from those discussed by Messalla. 
The claim for Maternus is rejected because the statements conflict 
with other statements of Maternus. The argument for Secundus 
is based on artistic considerations in connection with the state- 
ments 1, 15 ‘cum singuli...causas adferrent’ and 16, 8 ‘pro 
duobus promitto: nam et ego et Secundus exsequemur eas 
partes.’ Inthe first statement neither stzguli nor causas neces- 
sarily implies that all took a part. It was made before the intro- 
duction of the speakers, and merely asserts that the writer is to 
set forth individual opinions. If causas is taken in the exact 
meaning as discussed by Messalla, then Aper and Maternus are 
excluded from any connection with the essential part of the 
discussion, and the writer’s method is decidedly faulty in giving 
half his work to questions outside of his expressed subject. 

The promise made by Maternus (c. 16, 8) does not strengthen 
the plea for Secundus. For Messalla, in accordance with the 
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terms implied in the promise of Maternus, says: ‘sunt aliae 
causae, Magnae et graves, quas vobis aperiri aequum est, quoniam 
quidem ego iam meum munus explevi’ (32, 30). Maternus, 
contrary to his promise, refuses to do so, asks him to proceed, 
and Aper and Secundus, as if both now stood in the same relation 
to the conduct of the dialogue, nodded their assent, thus leaving 
the field clear for Messalla. 

In favor of Secundus are urged two artistic considerations— 
the manner of his introduction and characterization on a perfect 
equality with Aper, and that it would be unworthy of a literary 
artist to represent Messalla as giving all the causes of the decline 
of oratory. 

The introduction of Aper and Secundus together well illustrates 
the fundamental stylistic feature of the Dialogus—the duplication 
of parts. In scores of passages proper names are presented in 
pairs, and similar arrangements of other words are counted by the 
hundred. Their characterization imitates Cicero’s characterization 
of Antonius and Crassus. The characterization of this pair simply 
introduces them as one of the three types of activity represented 
in the Dialogus—the forensic, the poetic and the oratorical. To 
present Secundus and Aper as types of the forensic, and then 
represent Aper as true to his type and Secundus as spokesman 
for the oratorical type, is to violate the conditions implied in the 
introduction. Aper speaks as the representative of the forensic 
type, and the development of the Dialogus shows that the 
discussion of oratorical questions was reserved for the orator 
Messalla alone. 

Throughout the Dialogus, Secundus is consistently subordinated 
to the other speakers, while their attitude toward Messalla is far 
different. The implied advice of Secundus to Maternus (c. 3) is 
rejected by him. Invited to act as judge of the discussion (c. 4), 
he declines. C.15 Messalla is represented as frequently consid- 
ering the causes of oratorical decline, and in contrast with others 
the similar decline in Greece had only enhanced for him the 
value of the investigation into the causes of the decline. Secun- 
dus assures him that the man best fitted for the task was himself: 
‘ad cuius summam eruditionem et praestantissimum ingenium cura 
quoque et meditatio accessit (16, 2). Aper then speaks; Messalla 
follows, and gives a bird’s-eye view of Roman orators (67 lines). 
Maternus interrupts and calls for the causes. Messalla then dis- 
cusses some educational methods (146 lines), merely stating facts 
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well known to the rest. As already shown, he closes his remarks; 
the others do not take up the discussion, but give way to him, 
and he guast rursus incipiens has 68 lines. He had indicated 
the fact of the decline, had discussed educational methods in the 
earliest stages and in the education of young men. The next 
section discusses the third phase of the question: the effect or 
education furnished by political conditions. It stands in the 
same relation to the other two as they stand to each other—not 
the same in substance, but forming with them an organic unit. 
This is by far the most important part of the discussion, and it 
alone touches the magzae causae underlying the decline. This 
most important part could not have been assigned to Maternus, 
for it would not be proper to represent him as giving way to 
Messalla, repeatedly urging him to give causes, and then giving 
the most important cause himself. For the same reason it cannot 
be assigned to Secundus, for it would be out of harmony with his 
own statements about the superior qualifications of Messalla for 
the task and with the subordinate position assigned to him 
throughout the Dialogus. It is only to Messalla that we can 
assign this part, which rounds out the argument of Messalla, 
justifies the judgment of Secundus, and rewards the repeated 
efforts of Maternus to get a complete statement of causes, explains 
why Messalla and not Secundus spoke in the last chapter of the 
attack made by Maternus on the views of the preceding speaker, 
and why Secundus was not included in the final statement of the 
dialogue. 
Itz, Was. ὕκιν., Broomincton, Iz. R. B. STEELE. 


IV.—YASNA XLVI. 


My dear and venerated friend, the late lamented Professor R. 
von Roth, of Tuebingen, used to say that he preferred a free 
translation of metrical matter to a literal one (it being always 
understood that the texts had been exhaustively examined by 
the translator beforehand, and explained in so far as he possessed 
the opportunity and the power). His reason was the obvious 
one that free rendering leaves no room for pretexts which might 
cover up the translation’s uncertainty as to what was in reality 
the ancient author’s point. 

The essence of an idea cannot be given without an emphasis, 
and that so unmistakable that it excludes all that may be equiv- 
ocal; the translator must say what he thinks his author meant, or 
he might quite as well say nothing whatsoever at all. A rhythm 
also is to the last degree desirable, for, as writers who use it well 
know, it helps to express the sentiment of what is said. For this 
reason I have taken the advice ofa friend well versed in literary 
composition,’ and I have printed some pieces of free rendering 
of the Gathas in the Asiatic Quarterly Review.” I here offer 
another, which, my friends will be assured, has only been made 
after the closest examination and reproduction of all the texts 
that are extant and relevant, completed with all the patience and 
energy that I could command during the course of many years.’ 
I give this fragment here also because it contains my latest views, 
for, as all critics know, one’s views on these most difficult com- 
positions seldom reach a stage at which they may not be in some 
particulars still further changed for the better. 

Zarathushtra (Zoroaster), a princely priest living in ancient 
Bactria, is engaged defensively and offensively in carrying through 
a campaign in what must have been pretty nearly a religious civil 


1See the Times of India, Sept. 24, 1894. 

3See the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1895, and also for October. 

See ‘The Five Zarathushtrian Gathas, with the Zend, Pahlavi, Sanskrit and 
Persian texts, translations and commentary, by L. H. Mills, Ὁ. Ὁ. Pp. 622-+- 
xxx. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1892-94.’ 30/. See also the Festgruss to Professor 
R. von Roth, where, at p. 193, I have given a Sanskrit translation of Yasna 
XXVIII, for which I received the special thanks of the venerable scholar. 
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war. Not so much moved by a poet’s inspiration as “by fierce 
passions and anxious political interest, he gives expressions to 
fears, hopes, and appeals which are called for by the situation ; 
and collecting bits which he had often doubtless recited to his 
immediate comrades, he weaves them into a whole, to be deliv- 
ered at some meeting of the tribes who were from time to time 
grouped about their leaders to confer. Doubtless much of this 
production, as it was originally chanted, has been lost; but what 
remains of it seems to me to be graphic; and it even casts some 
oblique light on history. The metre is practically Trishtup, one 
of the oldest metres of the Rig Veda prevailing in the Vasishtha 
Hymns, and this of itself affords a strong proof of the remote 
antiquity of the strophes. 

I discard here all attempt at a mechanical reproduction of the 
numbered syllables as not being adapted to English, endeavour- 
ing only to preserve a rhythm, for I have given a specimen of an 
exact imitation in the periodical quoted above. Here, as in those 
other pieces, I often allow the accent perhaps an unusual value, 
as rendering a word of fewer syllables equal to one much longer, 
or to two; and even the natura} cadence, where it is deepened by 
feeling, seems to me to claim a similar concession. The reader 
can easily see that Yasna XLVI describes (by inference) a 
chequered but not a broken career. Reverses have been expe- 
rienced and ground lost, but the poet-prince determines on a 
rally, and endeavours to encourage his friends by promises, while 
he intimidates his opponents by threats. 


YASNA XLVI. 
A HyMn OF ZOROASTER. 


De profundis 


1. To what land shall I turn? where with my ritual go?' 
Of kinsmen, allies, or the mass 
None to content their service offer me, 
Nor have they yet who rule the province, evil, 
How then to please Thee, Mazda, Lord !? 


1 The later Zoroastrianism not inaptly takes these words, which have become 
sacrosanct, as the first chant of every departed soul. It (the soul) takes its 
place near the head of the deceased and utters them. 

? His innovations, while they help to compact his party, just in that propor- 
tion infuriate his opposition. 
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2. This know I Mazda wherefore foiled I wander 
My flocks so small,' and following so feeble ; 
To Thee in grief I cry, behold it, Master, 
Thy grace vouchsafing me, as friend bestows on friend, 
Showing with pureness Thy Good Mind’s riches best. 


hope 
3. When come Ahura, they the days’ light-givers, 
Stay of Thy people’s Law, and onwards pressing, 
Wise planning Saviours they with potent teaching ἢ 
To whom for help comes too the Good Mind’s server ? 
Thee for my teacher Ahura I seek. 


denunciations 


4. Who bear the Law these saints the faithless foeman? 
From wealth of Herds doth hold with evil power; 
By his own deeds he cheats his folk of weal. 

Who him from life and rule shall hurl expelling 
Fields for the Kine with prospered skill he spreads. 


5. He who as ruler helps not that assailant, 
In our religion’s creed and treaties faithful, 
In the right living, may he, pure, to sinners, 
Aright to prince with threat give warning, 
“In rising crush they him, O Mazda Lord "Ὁ 


6. Who having power doth not thus approach him‘ 
To the Lie-demon’s home in chains will go; 
The wicked’s friend is he and likewise wicked, 
But righteous he who loves the righteous, 
Since the primeval laws Thou gavest, Lord.” 


the only help 


7. Whom then as guard to save us will they set me 
When as his aim for harm the wicked marks? 
Whom have I then but Thee Thy Fire, and Meaning ? 


1Flocks and herds were commissariat as well as property. 

2 The chief of the Daeva-party. 

5See my G&thas, p. 550, for alternatives to this most difficult verse; see also 
The Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXXI, p. 135. 

** Approach him to warn, or approach τες to help’; see my GA&thas, p. 553. 
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By deeds of whom Thou shieldest Right, Ahura; 
To me this wonder-power for faith declare. 


revenge 


8. He who my settlements to harm hath given 
Ne’er may his burning wrath through deeds destroy. 
In hate to him come that which Weal opposeth, 
That to his body comes which holds from blessing, 
May nought from vengeful wrath deliver, Lord ! 


contrast 


9. Who is the offerer who heeds me foremost 
How in our rites to praise Thee, well to be invoked ? 
Pure for Thou art above us, great Ahura. 
What Thine through Right declared the Herds creator 
That seek Thy saints as my blest message, Lord. 


appeal and promise 
10. Who e’er, to me, be he or man, or woman, 
Our tribes gift gives which Thou the best perceivest, 
Prize for the holy gives with Good Mind’s ruling, 
Whon,, praising You, I urge as comrade leading, 
Forth to the Judge’s Bridge’ with all I go! 


a CUISE 


11. Karps,’? yea, and Kavis’ are with foul kings joining, 
Deeds which are evil with, man’s life to slay ; 
Cursed by their souls and selves, their being’s nature, 
From Judgment’s Bridge they fall, the final pathway 
In Demon’s Home at last their bodies? lie! 


a brighter side 
12. When Right-inspired and ’midst Tura’s* kinsmen 
Come from Fryana forth ’midst those illustrious 
They who Devotions lands with Zeal are helping 


With these together God through Good Mind dwelleth, 
To them in helpful grace commanding speaks. 


1The Chinvat Bridge which extended from Mt. Alborj over Hell toward 
Heaven; to the infidels and sinners it becomes narrow so that they fall; but 
it becomes wide as nine javelins’ length to the righteous (so the later Zoro- 
astrianism). 

3 Hostile parties. δον ‘their habitation is.’ ‘Border Turanian allies. 
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13. Who Zarathushtra gifts midst men vouchsafeth 
Righteous is he himself ’midst men declared ; 
Life upon him bestows the Lord Ahura, 
Farms that are his promotes with Good Mind helping ; 
Comrade for you through Right we think him meet. 


a voice from the throng 


14. Whom hast Thou thus, O Zarathushtra righteous? 
Who seeks distinction in our holy toils ? 
’Tis he himself heroic Vishtasp αν; 
Whom in the same abode Thou, Lord, shalt gather 
These in the words of Good Mind I invoke! 


@ group addressed 


15. To you I speak, O Haechad-aspa, kinsmen, 
Since things unlawful ye discern and lawful ; 
By these your deeds ye help the holy State 
With the primeval laws which Mazda gave !° 


16. Come, Frashaostra thou with offerers, Hvogva! 
With those we seek to bring this land’s salvation ; 
Come where Devotion blends with Holy Justice,‘ 
Where lie the Realms desired of Good Mind, 
Where God in His own might’ abides, 


17. Where I in holiest metre chant the doctrines ;‘ 
Never the measureless profane‘ I’ll utter ; 
Praise with Obedience and with gifts I offer ; 
Who severs keenly each the false and lawful 
May He with wondrous’ Holiness give heed!’ 


vewards here 


18. Who sanctity to me concedes for blessing 
Him of my wealth give I through Good Mind best; 


1 Poetical conception, or, as in modern writings, a merely rhetorical expres- 
sion. 

5 The King. 

A line is, curiously, missing here. 

4 Asha, or the sacrosanct Law. 

5See my Gathas, p. 561 : possibly ‘in His chosen Home,’ or ‘citadel.’ 

® Metre sacred as in the Veda. 

™See my Gathas and S, B. Ε, XXXI at the place. 
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Griefs upon him I send who sends oppressions ; 
Aright, O Lord, I seek your will to gladden, 
This is mine understanding’s choice and aim. 


and on high 


19. Who from the Right for me true welfare worketh, 
For Zarathushtra help most wished and mighty, 
Him give I the reward this earth beyond 
With all mind-blessings gained through holy pasture ;’ 
These teaching me, O Lord, art Thou most wise! 


L. H. MILLS. 


1 Agriculture was sacred, for the best of reasons: the communities lived by 
it and desired to protect it from the more habitual raids of Turanians on the 
north and Daeva-worshippers on the south. This also explains the fierce 
enthusiasm of their religion which enshrined it. (The work on the G&athas 
quoted above contains the literary apparatus and argument to my translation 
of them (the G&thas) in The Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXXI, 1887. It 
is likewise, of course, its sequel. Those who wish to familiarise themselves 
with texts written in Zend and Pahlavi characters should study the above 
works in connection with ‘The ancient MS of the Yasna generally cited as J.” 
collotyped, with an introductory note by L. H. Mills, Ὁ. Ὁ. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1893. 10 guineas.” The Zend in this MS is translated in S. B. E. 
(Sacred Books) XX XI, and both the Zend and Pahlavi of the GAtha-portion 
of it are translated in my G&thas; the Pahlavi is also deciphered there and 
edited with the collation of all the known- MSS.) 


V.—PLINY AND MAGIC. 


It is a well-known and amusing fact that, notwithstanding the 
scorn and derision which Pliny heaps on the magicians, he gives 
many items that have made his book a most valuable repertory 
for the friends of ancient sorcery and folk-lore. And even now it 
is not superseded, although the discovery of magical papyri in 
Egypt’ enables us to go back, in part at least, to the sources 
themselves. For two or three centuries separate these ‘sorcerer’s 
handbooks’ from Pliny’s age. We cannot believe that during 
this interval sorcery did not grow and develop. Yet, if we more 
accurately inquire into the relations between Pliny and these 
books, we are still able to find a close resemblance—nay, we may 
even make use of the Roman work to explain and elucidate the 
sorcerers’ recipes. Dieterich, Wessely and Heim’ have not failed 
to occasionally call our attention to this fact. I think, however, 
that a more searching examination will not be deemed superfluous. 

One of the sorcerer’s practical jokes consisted in bewitching 
his neighbor’s cooking-range, so that no fire could be lit: μάγειρον 
μὴ δύνασθαι τὴν πυρὰν ἀνάψαι" βοτάνην ἀείζωον θὲς αὐτοῦ els τὴν ἑστίαν ‘ 
(Β. Μ. CXXI 171). The same extinguishing and cooling prop- 
erty of the plant is mentioned by Pliny: vis est refrigerare et 
adstringere (XXV 162); igni sacro medetur aizoum (XXVI 121). 
Against burns an application of radices cyclamini cum aizoo is 
used (XXVI 129). Clearly for the same reason the herb must 
be worn as an amulet in conjuring the sun (κάτοχος τοῦ φωτός 974): 
Par. 1082. 

If an old woman was too fond of gossip and strong drink, the 
magician chopped some pine-wood and mixed it with her cus- 
tomary evening draught: γραῦν μὴ τὰ πολλὰ λαλεῖν μήτε πολλὰ πίνειν" 


1 Parthey, Zwei griech. Zauberpapyri des Berliner Museums: Abhandl. Berl. 
Akad. 1865 (P I, P II); Leemanns, Papyri Graeci Mus. Lugd.-Batav. II, 1885 
= Dieterich, Papyrus Magica in Jahrb. f. Philol. Suppl. XVI (V.) and Abraxas, 
Leipzig, 1893 (W.); Wessely, Griech. Zauberpapyrus von Paris u. London in 
Wiener Denkschr. XXXVI (Par.); idem, Neue griech. Zauberpap.: Wiener 
Denkschr. XLII = Kenyon, Greek Pap. in the Brit. Mus:, 1893. 

7R. Heim, Incantamenta magica, in Jahrb. f. Philol. Suppl. XIX. 
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πίτυν κόψας βάλε αὐτῆς εἰς τὸ κρᾶμα (B. M. CXXI 174). So Pliny 
tells that the kernels of the pine-cone quench thirst: nuclei nucis 
pineae sitim sedant (XXXII 142). 

If you want to indulge in wine without getting drunk, you 
must eat a pig’s roast lung: πολλὰ πίνοντα μὴ μεθύειν" χοίρειον 
πνεύμονα ὀπτήσας φάγε (B. M. CXXI 180). This revellers did in 
Pliny’s time as well: ebrietatem arcet pulmo apri aut suis assus, 
ieiuni cibo sumptus eo die (XXVIII 262).. 

He tells us (XXXIV 166) that leaden tablets were made use of 
ad cohibendum impetum Veneris. In the same way the magician 
of the fourth century, who wanted to prepare a φιμωτικὸν καὶ 
ὑποτακτικὸν γενναῖον καὶ κάτοχος (sic; the masculine is guarded by 
κάτοχος Supra and εἴδωλος V 7, 24), inscribed his hocus-pocus on a 
leaden tablet made of a water-pipe (B. M. CX XI 405; Wessely, 
1893, 10). 

Several times in these papyri the celebrated plant κατανάγκη 
enters into a charm. These all distinctly refer to the Sun-god 
(B. M. CXXI 548, 1039; CXXII 74 ff.). The way to explain 
this connection is shown by Pliny (X XVII 57). Very scornfully 
he refuses to give particulars about a herb good only for love- 
charms. But he states at least the reason for this use: electam 
ad hunc usum, quoniam arescens contrahat se in speciem unguium 
milvi. The milvus or kite is a kind of hawk (accipitris genus, 
ἱέραξ Greek), and the hawk, as is well known, was the sacred bird 
of the Sun-god (cp. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds, s. v. 
ἱέραξ). 

Β. Μ. CXXI 718 ff. give the recipe for an ἀγρυπνητικὸν διὰ νυκτε- 
ρίδος, and some part of the same uncanny creature serves the 
same purpose in an ἀγωγὴ ἀγρυπνητική Par. 2943 and an ἀγρυπνητικόν 
V 11, 27. With this we must compare Pliny, XXX 140 somnum 
arcet vespertilionis caput aridum adalligatum. 

W. VI 26 ff. (Abraxas, 188, 2) we find a charm destined to 
make μὴ ῥικνῶσαι ἄνδρα γυναῖκα ἣ ἄνδρα πρὸς γυναῖκα. λαβὼν ἀφόδευμα 
κυνὸς βάλε κατὰ τοῦ στροφέως τῆς θύρας αὑτῶν κκλ. This effect was not 
confined to the solid excrements of a dog alone. At least: qui 
in urinam canis suam egesserit dicitur ad venerem pigrior fieri 
(Pliny, XXX 143; cp. XXIX 162). 

Among the ingredients of a sacrifice by which an alleged thief 
shall be brought to confession, there is the tongue of a frog 
(Anastasy, XLVI 298, in Wessely I), if indeed γλῶσσα βατράχου 
is not, as other parts of animals in these books so often are, 
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simply the mystical name of some harmless plant (Dieterich, 
Jahrb. Suppl. XVI 781 ff.). This explanation, however, does not 
seem to hold, when we consider the ‘Democritean’ charm, pre- 
served by Pliny, XXXII 49 Democritus tradit, si quis extrahat 
ranae viventi linguam nulla alia corporis parte adhaerente, ipsa- 
que dimissa in aquam, imponat supra cordis palpitationem mulieri 
dormienti, quaecumque interrogaverit vera responsuram. About 
this curious recipe more will be said presently. It is true, the 
resemblance between this Democritean charm and the papyrus is 
not very striking. For in the latter the γλῶσσα Barpdyov only 
comes in in the sacrifice while the thief will properly be detected 
by the ‘bread and cheese’ ordeal, which played an important 
part in finding out a witch during the middle ages (Tuchmann, 
Mélusine, IV 224 f.).! But as the principal object in both cases 
is to force the truth from an unwilling mouth, we may, after all, 
have the right to connect the two passages. 

V 6, 27 an elaborate charm begins: the manufacture of a little 
ring for every business and good luck, which is πρὸς τοὺς βασιλεῖς 
καὶ ἡγεμόνας λίαν évepyés. The engraving must be made on an faome 
ἀερίζων (sic; cp. Dieterich, p. 826). Of this precious stone we 
read in Pliny (XXXVII 118): hanc iaspidem, quarum quae e 
Persis venit depi{ovea est, utilem esse contionantibus prodiderunt 
<magi sc.>. ᾿ | 

But Pliny’s work is not only a help in explaining the papyri: 
it may be used to advantage to vindicate the readings of the 
manuscript against the editors. V III 24 ff. we have the recipe 
of a magical ink, by the inventor Hemerios. The first ingre- 
dient of the mixture is ἀνεμώνη φλογεῖτι. Now, φλογῖτις is the well- 
known name of a stone, and therefore does not seem to stand 
rightly as an attribute of a plant. For this reason Leemans 
changed φλογείτιδος to φλογίνης, Dieterich to τρωγλίτιδος, after what 
he is pleased to call ‘simillima μελανίου oxevy’ in P I 2432. Howbeit, 
among the seven ingredients there named, the only one in com- 
mon with our prescription is ἀρτεμισία μονόκλωνος, all the others 
being different. Now, in accepting his alteration—he puts a 
comma after dvenévns—we certainly would destroy the holy 


1For this purpose they used ‘du pain d’orge et du fromage de brebis.’ 
Similarly the papyrus prescribes τυρὸν aly<e> ov 299. The bread, however, 
is made of σελίγνιον (cp. sifigo) ‘wheat-flour.” !Αρτος μικρὸς καὶ τυρὸς ἐν τῷ ἄρτῳ 
is the writing-material in an ‘inscriptio in fures’: cod. Vatic.-Palatinus, 
CXLVI, fol. 216 (sc. XVI, XV, XIV, Stevenson). 
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number 7, which to me seems a sufficient warrant for rejecting 
τρωγλίτιδο. No more do I approve of Leemans’ conjecture. 
There seems to be no reason why φλογῖτις should not be an 
adjective, formed from φλόξ as σιδηρίτης and the feminine σιδηρῖτις 
are formed from σίδηρος. And the following passages from Pliny 
are more than sufficient to prove that, from whatever motives, 
there was a close relation between the flower and red color. 
XXI 164 he says that anemone has florem phoenicium aut 
purpureum. Wilamowitz, it is true, restricts Phoentceus to a 
dark red (Herakles’, II 210), as being derived from φόνος. But 
in XXI 165 we read: silvestris (a. sc.) flore phoenicio. hance alii 
errore papaver putant. If this confusion with the poppy-flower 
was at all possible, surely the color must have been nearer to a 
bright red. Finally, in 166 he reports that the herb was put to 
many uses in sorcery, and that it must be handled with a red rag: 
iubent <magi sc.> adalligari florem panno russeo. I do not 
doubt, therefore, that φλογείτιδος henceforth will be safe from any 
critical attempts. 

The most interesting instance, however, of the threads running 
from Pliny to these papyri is found in CX XI 419 as compared 
with XXIX 81. I print the two passages beside each other: 


νυκτολάλαμα (SIC). λαβὼν κυκοφα- 
τίου τὴν καρδίαν καὶ βάλε εἰς ζμύρ- 
var καὶ γράφε εἰς πιττάκιον ἱερατικὸν 
τὰ ὀνόματα καὶ τοὺς χαρακτῆρας καὶ 
ἕλιξον τὴν καρδίαν εἰς τὸ πιττάκιον 
καὶ ἐπίθες ἐπὶ τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτῆς καὶ 


ἐπερώτα καὶ πάντα σοι ὁμολογήσει. 


.magicae exemplum_ vanitatis, 


quippe praeter reliqua porten- 
tosa mendacia cor eius (bubonis) 
impositum mammae_ mulieris 
dormientis sinistrae  tradunt 
eficere ut omnia secreta pro- 
nuntiet. 


That we have here essentially the same charm is manifest. Nor 
can there be any doubt that in Pliny its older and purer form has 
been preserved. I do not urge the point that this must be so 
because the Latin version is much shorter and lacks the spell of 
the Greek. For there is ample proof to show that in olden times, 
too, the efficacy of a magical action was increased by a ‘rhyme’ 
(cp. the examples in Heim’s Incantamenta Magica, 507-12). But 
the complicated apparatus of the Greek text, with its ointment, 
sacred paper and abracadabra, does not look as if it were an 
Original feature. Thus we have here one of the rare instances, 
where even our mutilated and fragmentary material permits us to 
866 that there was no dull stagnation in magic, but a decided 
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development. One might object that the identity of the two 
passages is by no means certain, as the Greek has the hoopoe, 
while the Roman text in the corresponding place has the owl, 
and I might be referred to the quotation from Democritus (Plin. 
XXXII 149) which I mentioned above, in order to prove that 
diverse means were employed to the same end. Plausible as it 
seems, in our particular case the objection does not hold. For it 
can be shown that there was a very close relation between the 
hoopoe and the ‘bubo.’ The word κυκοφάτιον is, no doubt, equiv- 
alent to κουκουφάτιον (a8 σῦχος stands for σοῦχος V 7, 25), which itself 
must be a diminutive of κουκούφας ‘hoopoe,’ by some derived from 
the Egyptian.’ In Hesych., however, we find the gloss κοκκοβάρη 
γλαῦξ, and the modern Greek name of the owl is κουκουβάϊα. Keller 
(in his Lateinische Etymologien, 111 ff.) connects the first part of 
this with a root meaning a dull sound, the same from which κόκκυξ 
also has sprung. And, indeed, if we think of the importance 
attached to the peculiar sound of the owl’s and especially of the 
bubo’s voice (cp. Schwarz, Menschen u. Tiere im Aberglauben, 
25 ff.), this seems extremely probable. Nor need the β of the 
gloss and the modern Greek stand in our way, if we remember 
that, in Macedonia at least, β is regularly found instead of ¢ (cp. 
Βερενίκη. We might therefore incline simply to see here one of 
those mistakes in translating which so frequently occur in Pliny, 
and restore the hoopoe to its place. But this, I fear, would be a 
very poorremedy. Foras early as Epicharmus the hoopoe appears 
in company of the owl. Athenaeus (IX 391 @), speaking about 
the σκώψ, quotes from Epicharmus: σκῶπας ἔποπας γλαῦκας. How 
does the. ἔποψ come among the owls? As the hoopoe was 
probably not known to the Greeks before the fifth century (Oder, 
545), there are only two possibilities: either ἔποψ originally was 
the name of some kind of ow! and has only later been transferred 
to the hoopoe—this, however, in view of upupa, seems rather 
unlikely—or, granted that in Sicily the bird was known at this 
time, Epicharmus had reasons of his own to class it with the owls. 
If this be conceded—and 1 see no other way out of the difficulty 
—I have only one explanation to offer: there may have been a 
legend current that at certain periods the hoopoe appeared as an 


owl. Strange as this seems to us, especially as there is no 

᾿ 

1Brugsch (Hier.-dem. Wtrbch. IV 1441), with whom Oder (Rhein. Mus. 

XLIII 552) seems to agree. Vanitéek (Etymol. W5drterbuch, I 161), however, 
compares Sanskr. Aukhkudha. 
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resemblance between the two birds, with perhaps the exception 
of the crest, it certainly could not seem improbable to a Greek, 
who firmly believed that the cuckoo during six months was seen 
as a hawk (ἱέραξ). And it cannot be chance that the hoopoe also 
was said to appear asa similar bird of prey, the κίρκος (cp. Aris- 
totle ἢ. a. IX 633 a, 17 = Aeschylus, fym. 304 N*). For cuckoo 
and hoopoe appear as closely connected birds also in German 
folklore (Der Kukuk und sein Kiister, der Hopf; see Grimm’s 
Mythology, 681-2). Nor is it unimportant that these two birds 
are of an uncanny demoniacal nature. For the same holds good 
of owls in general, and more especially of the bubo. In all these 
cases, if Keller and Vanicek be right, the voice of the bird must 
have given rise to the belief connected with it. I can, however, 
only offer this as a mere hypothesis, in the hope that somebody 
better versed in bird-lore than myself may be able to supply the 
missing links. Under all circumstances, were it not for the 
parallel between Pliny and the papyrus, we would be absolutely 
unable to attempt a solution of the riddle offered by Epicharmus’ 
enumeration. 

There remains still one more apparent discrepancy between 
Pliny and the papyrus to be explained. According to the Roman 
naturalist, the charm must be applied to the left breast, while the 
Greek uses here the word ψυχή. That this means ‘heart,’ and 
that Pliny’s expression likewise refers to this part, is made almost 
certain by the similar charm from Democritus, quoted above. In 
this the tongue of the frog must be put ‘supra cordis palpita- 
tionem.’ At first it appears strange that ψυχή should at all be 
used of some part of the body. The widespread belief, however, 
that the seat of the soul was in the heart, which, according to 
Cicero (Tuscul. I 19), was even the most common view, helps us 
to understand the transition. In fact, instances of καρδία being 
used, where we would expect soul, are too numerous to be 
quoted. But, on the other hand, the use of ψυχή for καρδία is 
rather singular. I have not been able to find any undoubted 
parallel. Nearest perhaps comes Pap. Par. 1522 ff. Here we 
read : μὴ εἰσέλθῃς αὐτῆς διὰ τῶν ὀμμάτων, μὴ διὰ τῶν πλευρῶν, μὴ διὰ τῶν 
ὀνύχων, μηδὲ διὰ τοῦ ὀμφαλοῦ, μηδὲ διὰ τῶν μελῶν, ἀλλὰ διὰ τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ 
ἔμμεινον αὐτῆς (SiC) (διὰ τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ)" ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ. As the eyes 

1The parentheses are mine. The words διὰ τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ seem not only 


ungrammatical, but also out of place. Probably d. r. ¥. was erroneously 
repeated, and then the καί added in order to give the phrase some meaning. 
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have been excluded, the ψυχή cannot be thought to be in them, 
although they were very frequently said to be the seat of the soul 
(Physiognom. ed. Forster passim; cp. the index), and although 
the eyes are the proper entrance-gate for love in Greek erotic 
tales (Rohde, Roman, 149, 2, 3). If we, furthermore, observe 
that the enumeration of the forbidden parts begins with the eyes 
and then steadily tends downwards, we will hardly think of the 
nostrils, to which otherwise the ψυχή would be very appropriate. 
The concluding words seem to prove that here, too, ψυχή stands 
for the heart itself, or, better perhaps, for the breast. In this case 
it would almost literally answer to Pliny’s ‘mamma sinistra.’ 

I have been unable to ascertain whether this use of ψυχή can be 
traced back, as we might suspect, to some one medical or philo- 
sophical sect. But it is interesting to quote in this connection 
Sophocles (El. 784 ff.): 

ἥδε γὰρ μείζων βλάβη 
ξύνοικος ἦν μοι, τοὐμὸν ἐκπίνουσ᾽ ἀεὶ 


ψυχῆς ἄκρατον αἷμα. 


These desultory remarks, I hope, will serve to show that by 
carefully extending similar observations over the whole range of 
magical literature in comparison with the classical writers on 
natural history and medicine,’ some light may be thrown on one 
of the sources of this most interesting branch of literature. For 
as yet there is absolutely no secure footing, if one wants to inquire 
into the history of the varied traditions on magic. And such 
comparison may, furthermore, enable us to come to a clearer 
understanding as to what, in all the miraculous and fabulous 
tales, really belongs to folklore and what has been handed down, 
even to Greeks and Romans, simply by learned tradition. 


ERNST RIESS. 


1 As to medicine, I will give a chance example taken from Marcellus Empir- 
icus. B. M. CXXI 182 πολλὰ Biveiv δύνασθαι" στροβίλια πεντήκοντα μετὰ dbo 
κυάθων γλυκέος καὶ κόκκους πεπέρεως τρίψας πιέ (cp. V, I a1 ἢ). Thus M. E. 
XXXITI 66 ut rebus veneriis aptus sis, piper tritum cum oleo et melle misce 
et, cum coire voles, verenda tibi inline; and XXXIII 35 nucleos pineos 
minutos purgatos numero XXX adiecto pauxillo croci simul tritos, si quis ex 
passi (γλυκέος) cyatho cotidie per dies IX continuos bibat, mire penis vitio 
celeriterque sanabitur. 


NOTES. 


STRAY GLEANINGS. 


In the Glossae Scaligeri (= Corpus Gloss. Lat. V 593, 5) there 
appears a gloss blato cubicularius hospitalarius which has given 
no little trouble to the pioneer of glossography, Loewe. With 
his usual sagacity, he saw that it must be connected with the 
blasto cuuicularius of the Sangallensis 912 (= Corpus Gloss. Lat. 
IV 210, 26)—which is again met with, as far as I have been able 
to find out, only in the Ambrosianus (= Corpus Gloss. Lat. IV 
585, 6) and in the Liber Glossarum (= Corpus Gloss. Lat. V 
171, 47)—but his attempts to get at a correct understanding of 
this d/ato—dl/asto have been unsuccessful (cf. note to Glossae 
Nominum 312). I have had the lucky chance to come acrass the 
solution of the riddle: We find in Acts 12, 20 of the Vulgate, 
persuaso Blasto qui erat super cubiculum regis, whence it 
becomes evident that d/asfo (corrupted into ὄδέαζο) is ablative sg. 
of the proper name Blastus, the king’s chief-chamberlain, and, it 
would seem, reference to him is again made in the above-men- 
tioned No. 312 of the Glossae Nominum: dlatiarius primtcula- 
rius byrdistrae saxonice. That primicularius is a corruption of 
primicubicularius may be readily conceded to Loewe, but, then, 
it cannot be interpretation to d/atiarius. Very likely the above 
blasto is the lemma of primi[cubi]cularius, 80 that we may have 
here a confusion of two glosses: 312° dlasto primicubicularius, 
and 312° dlattarius byrdistrae saxonice. 

If we are to believe Mr. Henry Sweet (Oldest English Texts, 
p. 5845) there is a plant ‘ground-soap,’ called grund-sopa in 
Anglo-Saxon. The evidence on which he bases this statement 
is his gloss 312 of the Erfurt Glossary, cartilago grund suopa. 
Now, if we look a little more closely, we find the gloss on record 
in the Erfurt (= Corpus Gloss. Lat. V 355, 24) this way: cartt- 
lago. gg. grund suopa. In the Corpus Christi Glossary (ed. 
Hessels), C 186, this appears as ecartilago grun*sopa, and in the 
Erfurt? (Amplonianus Secundus) = Corpus Gloss. Lat. V 274, 35, 
as cartilago grurzapa dicitur rusticae. From the last-quoted 
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gloss it would seem evident that Mr. Sweet’s supposed Anglo- 
Saxon grundsopa is in reality rustic Latin, and, in fact, as such it 
is exhibited by Loewe, Prodromus, p. 418, among his examples 
of rustic Latin, as preserved in the glossaries; but he points out, 
as a remarkable discrepancy, that the Vossianus, fol. 82, declares 
the word to be Greek: cartilago grunzopa grece dicitur, and so 
does the Erfurt (= Amplonianus Primus) we quoted above. 
For, that gg. stands for graece is, on the one hand, confirmed by 
the express testimony of the Vossianus, and, on the other hand, 
by such unmistakable examples of abbreviation as afforded by 
cene (= καινή, SC. διαθήκη) ZF. nouum (sc. testamentum), C. Gl. L. 
V 349, 29, and lanternum fanuum (= φανόν) ZZ., C. Gl. L. V 370, 
16. We have then, it seems, two conflicting statements as to the 
nationality of grurzapa (grunzopa, grundsopa, grundsuopa): 
according to one it is rustic Latin, according to the other, Greek. 
Can they not be made to agree? I think there is a way for it. 
We find cartilago glossed by Greek χόνδρος (= chondros), C. Gl. 
L. III 403, 16. Now, if this was written condyos, and then, as so 
often, g mistakenly put for ¢ (in that way gvemium and cremium, 
grates and crates are frequently confused), gondros, and later on, 
by obscuration of 9 to “, gundvos may have arisen from chondros 
(χόνδρος), and this gundros may be disguised in that grunds, 
grunz, grurz of the first part of our gloss to which the glossator 
had reference when declaring the word to be Greek. The 
remainder of the gloss—opa (afa)—is then, I take it, the rustic 
Latin expression for cartilago to which the glossator of Amplo- 
nianus Secundus has reference when declaring the word to be 
Latin. The original reading of the gloss may then have been 
something like this: cavtzlago graece chondros, opa(?) rustice 
dicttur. Chondrosopa having been written as one word, and 
graece having dropped out in some copy, or being overlooked 
by the scribe, or intentionally left out by one who wished to 
correct the apparent discrepancy of a word being declared Greek 
and rustic Latin at the same time, this would account for a state- 
ment like that of Amplonianus*. On the other hand, scribes like 
that of the Vossianus may have copied from a manuscript where 
the rustice was either intentionally left out or accidentally dropped, 
so that there the graece prevailed. However that may be, that 
much is certain, that there is no evidence for Anglo-Saxon 
grundsopa. — 

According to Mr. Sweet (Oldest English Texts, p. 644°), the 
Anglo-Saxon ¢é¢c = cook is already on record in the old Erfurt 
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Glossary, but if we examine the testimony he offers for his claim, 
we shall find it just as unfounded in fact as his grundsopa. The 
gloss he designates as No. 287 of the Erfurt is coacas culinita = 
C. Gl. L. V 354, 28, and be fixes a star to coacas, meaning that it 
is corrupted from cocas, which is on record in the Corpus Christi 
Glossary (ed. Hessels), C 953. This cocas, of course, he takes 
for the accusative plural of céc = cook, but is not that quite a 
gratuitous assumption on his part? If manuscript evidence 
counts for anything, we certainly have to settle with the fact that 
in the Erfurt there is a cudinta coacas which, on the face of it, 
cannot refer toa cook. For, to be sure, there is a cu/ina meaning 
‘kitchen,’ and it is just possible that there may have been a gloss- 
ator stupid enough to mix up ‘kitchen’ with ‘cooks,’ and we 
might be inclined to take such a view of the case, if the Erfurt 
coincided with the reading of the Corpus Christi cocas. This 
being not the case, it would be contrary to every law of sound 
philological criticism, if we should undertake to correct coacas 
into cocas in order to make it fit in with a more than improbable 
meaning imputed to cocas. On the contrary, it is from coacas we 
have to start in order to do the gloss justice. What, then, may 
culinia coacas stand for? Comparing such glosses as C. Gl. L. 
II 575, 52 culina fossa coqguinantis (= coinguinantis) uel quae- 
libet; ibid. 118, 45 culdina amomaros; 119, 50 culina λουτρων; 239, 
37 αποπατος Culina recessum; 252, 38 αφεδρων culina; 106, 45 
conclauts et culina ape8pwr aroBaros ; III 489, 10 = 508, 34 apopatos 
culina; 111 313, 37 awowaros culina; II 522,17 culina sassatoria 
apouaton; IV 326, 34 culna latrina secessum, and remembering 
that αφεδρων is the Septuagint word appearing Matth. 15, 17 and 
Marc. 7, 19 for the secessus of the Vulgate, we shall be justified 
in reading cloacas for coacas in the Erfurt Glossary and restore 
that also in the Corpus Christi Glossary. As to culinia and 
culina, I should say culinia is the better form, being shortened 
from sterculinia (sterquilinia), but cudéina may have obtained 
later on. Concerning sterculinia, plural of sterculinium, compare 
the following glosses: Corp. Gl. L. V 515, 49 sterclinia scopils- 
arum (sc. acervus); ibid. 515, 52 sterquilinia scopiliarum ceruus 
(= acervus). The singular is met with in the following glosses: 
C. Gl. L. V 245, 26 stergqutlinium scupiliarum aceruus; ibid. 
245, 27 sterquilinium locus stercore plenus. As to the shortening 
of sterculinium sterculinia compare C. Gi. L. V 530, 53 adrem 
(= ad rem) ad cuniam (= ad pecuniam); ibid. V it 3% stlanos 
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tubos (i. e. cubos = incubos); ibid. IV 106, 11 lacebra (= ille- 
cebra) seductio uel occulta blanditio, which shortening gave then 
rise to the metathesis caclebra (= lecebra, illecebra) uoluptas and 
lecerba (= lecebra, tllecebra) seductio; ibid. ΓΝ 360, 6; also Lesza 
(for Elysia) pavadisum IV 533, 37 belongs here. How far these 
shortenings are based on actual usage or whether they are due to 
mere errors, [ do not venture to decide here. 

Kluge, in the fifth edition of his etymological dictionary, states 
that Adss, the now obsolete German word for honeycomb, is not 
on record in Old High German. It is, however, to be found 
among the Sedulius glosses (Steinmeyer-Sievers Althochd. Gloss. 
11 622, 1): fauos razun. 

Of obscure origin is, according to the same author, the term for 
‘subtle exhalation,’ Du/t. But it would seem the word is con- 
nected with the Anglo-Saxon py/ian = to exhale, which we find 
in Wright-Wiilker 230, 4 (5) spivet apy/t, fetet uel stemp; Mone 
387, 42 exallautt ut apyfhte = exalauit ul apyfte; ibid. 333, 98 
anhelantium cursorum stencendra renula, pefiendra. 

Hall (A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary for Students) could 
not make anything of what he found in Wright-Wiilker 385, 3; 
so he bodily transferred the gloss hoftelum descurris; but we 
have only to divide properly kof = of selum de scurris, and it 
will be clear that we have to do here with the same word that 
Hall quotes as pyle sm. ‘spokesman.’ As to the etymology of 
the word, I think it belongs to the same root to which ped (pel) 
= board owes its origin, the orator as well as the jester being 
people who use the platform or stage as the place in which to 
perform their respective duties, may well have taken their name 
from that; but it is also possible that the speaker was called a 
pele (pyle), because he understood the art of handling the pel, i. e. 
speech—was, in fact, a staefcraefiga. This pe/ appears in the 
Wright-Wiilker glosses several times as the interpretation of 
Latin dractea; hence it is evident that the goldfel we read W.-W. 
358, 15 as interpretation of dratheas should be goldpel. pand / 
are often hardly to be told from each other. 

Sweet (Old. English Texts, p. 4765) would make us believe that 
on the basis of Erf. 340 horuaeg stiig deuia callis, we have to 
assume an adjective horweg ‘muddy’; but horuaeg is = or-uaeg, 
i, e. ‘trackless,’ German un-weg-sam. 

According to Hall there is an Anglo-Saxon /vaene ‘oreae,’ but 
Wright-Wiilker 460, 4, from which he takes it, is Latin /vena 
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oreae (= aureae). Just so what he quotes from the Haupt 
glosses (No. 496): face ‘clasma’ is Latin; clasma pace will have 
been the true reading, as is evident from Corpus Gloss. (ed. 
Hessels), C 460 clasma fax turba; Mone 409, 92 clasina (= 
clasma) pace mal; W.-W. 504, 27 clasma mal; W.-W. 376, 31 
clasma clam odte wed od8e waera. What the same Hall takes 
from W.-W. 515, 39 wefaesten ‘castle’ is in reality swa swe 
Saesten, as is evident from the lemma guasi arx. 


Otto B. SCHLUTTER. 


BOvE, BARBOTER, BARBOUILLER. 


The derivation of these French words is still an open question, 
and the explanations thus far suggested are far from being satis- 
factory. It is intended to show here that a plausible solution 
may be found by determining a common etymology for these 
three words, and showing how, through regular phonetic process, 
they were evolved from the same root. 

No reasonable etymon has yet been indicated for doue. Dar- 
mesteter (Dict. Univ.) declares its etymology to be unknown; 
Cohn does not mention the word; Korting, after Diez, proposes 
the Kymric root daw, but such a form could only give an ὁ in 
French. The Old French forms of the word are doe, later doue 
and also droue—the last, however, must not be allowed to com- 
plicate the question. It sprang up under the influence of droxuet, 
that goes back to a Low Latin drodum or brodium (It. brodo, 
broda, brodetio), the meaning of the word being ‘thick soup of a 
darkish color.’ The cause of the contamination is therefore 
obvious. 

Boue, 1 believe, originates from a Low Latin form dofa. The 
word is found in Ducange as doffa; but since the law in French is 
reduction of geminated consonants, dofa must also have existed. 
This etymon is also suggested by Scheler: its meaning is that of 
mare in French, ‘a stagnant pond or a puddle of water.’ An 
instance quoted by Ducange goes far towards showing the close 
relation existing between the meaning of this word and that of 
‘mud’: Liber Recognitionum servitiorum Domini: “Juxta fan- 
giam de la Botta d’Ouraux.” 

The word darboter ‘to splash in the water or in the mud’ 
strengthens this opinion. *ferdotare can be logically admitted 
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from dota (the French form being apparently irregular on account 
of the preservation of the ¢; but this I hope to explain satisfac- 
torily). 

Bota would regularly give b0e> boue, the ou-sound being 
retained for the same reason that it remains in amour, époux, 
avoue, etc., viz. on account of the labial consonant that precedes. 

Boue gave birth to the verb doer or bouer, and a y was intro- 
duced for the purpose of breaking up the hiatus (cf. dadave> 
baer> bayer). As for the addition of the prefix 247, there is no 
need of explanation; and the initial 2 changed into 4 by a very 
simple assimilation—one, moreover, frequent in Low Latin (see 
Probi Appendix: ofobalsamum, not ababalsamum; plasta, not 
blasta). 

So the history of these forms would be the following: 


bota> boe> boue 
*perbotare> parbouer> parbouyer> barbouyer. 


Barbouyer therefore meant ‘to besmear with mud,’ the literal 
meaning it has still in French; hence, ‘to soil,’ and also ‘to speak 
confusedly.’ 

Now, in regard to the orthography dardouiller instead of 
barbouyer. We must bear in mind that it may be, after all,a 
mere graphic influence exerted either by the French form douzllir 
or the Italian daréogiiave. I have not met with this word in the 
oldest French texts. The earliest example quoted by Littré is 
from Calvin, and it is very likely that already in Ile de France, at 
least, there was confusion between the two sounds of y and ἦ or 
rather that in this territory ἢ had become y, and that we have to 
deal with another graphic representation of y. 

Coming back to dardoter, we understand now why the ? was 
kept, viz. to establish a distinction between two words constantly 
used in popular speech. This explanation is a plausible one and 
clears up an otherwise very much confused question of etymology. 
It recommends itself to scholars in this respect, that it finds for 
popular words a popular source without making it necessary to 
account for them by analogies drawn from the completely evolved 
forms of a kindred language—an expedient always hazardous, to 
my mind. 

Curcaco, Oct. 29, 1895. RENE DE POYEN-BELLISLE. 
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T. Lucreti Cari de rerum natura libri sex. Edidit ADOLPHUS BRIEGER. 
Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MDCCCXCIV. 12mo, pp. Ixxxiv, 
206. m. 1.80. 


For forty years in Germany Lucretius has been read and cited by the 
editions of Lachmann and Bernays, and, consequently, the numerous emen- 
dations made by Munro, as well as the criticisms of a long line of German 
scholars like Polle, Winckelmann, Hoerschelmann, Christ, not to mention 
Woltjer and other Netherlanders, have never been incorporated into a 
standard text. For, while Munro’s edition has been for many years, and will 
continue to be, the standard edition for English-speaking people, it has had a 
limited circulation in Germany; although it is well known, and has even been 
translated, in France. Bockemueller’s edition (Stade, 1874), with its unfor- 
tunate theory of composition, its rash emendations, violent transpositions and 
numerous errors, is practically unknown, except to professed Lucretian 
scholars. Hence, for Germany, at least, a new recension of Lucretius was 
much to be desired. Brieger for years has been the Lucretian contributor to 
the Jahresbericht, and previously to the publication of that important journal 
had contributed several articles to the Phzlologus; and he himself tells us that 
the present recension represents 38 years of continued study. Twenty years 
ago this edition was promised, and, moreover, it was to include an exegetical 
commentary, which is still to come. And when we consider that Munro gave 
practically his whole life to Lucretian study, one shrinks from the inevitable 
comparison of the work of two such men. 

The prolegomena of 84 pages falls into two parts: the first third gives the 
general principles upon which the recension is made, and the remainder a 
detailed statement of the changes in the readings, with the authority therefor ; 
for very many of the emendations were made by other scholars. Unfortun- 
ately, in the prolegomena the number of the book cited was not placed at the 
top of the page, so that reference back from the text to the appropriate passage 
of the prolegomena is difficult. But the prolegomena as a whole is the best 
index available for the numerous Lucretian contributions distributed since 
Lachmann through the philological literature of Germany and England. 

Brieger’s recension, like Munro's, is a continuation of the principles laid 
down by Lachmann. The two Leyden manuscripts are the foundation of the 
text. Lachmann was a man ‘divini ingenii, and Bernays’ independence is 
justly praised. As for Munro ‘ubi erravit, quod non raro accidit, ut homo 
venia dignus est.’ Munro differs from Bernays in 355 places; he restored the 
MS reading against Lachmann in 155 places. Brieger underestimates Munro’s 
knowledge of the philosophy; one part of the task was nearly finished by 
Lachmann, the other hardly begun, he says; and since Gassendi, no one has 
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explained the entire Epicurean physiology from the sources; and so, he con- 
tinues, more Germanico, ‘nihil relinquebatur nisi ut ipse quid in ea re efficere 
possem experirer.’ We shall eagerly await his commentary. Munro’s read- 
ings are occasionally misstated in the prolegomena, and numerous emendations 
are passed over without remark. The comments on some rejected readings 
are worthy of Lambinus and Gifanius: M. writes perverso, parum eleganter, 
tmepte; it is pleasanter to read in other places egregic, felict audacia. It should 
be remembered that many of Brieger’s readings were known to Munro; 
indeed, the great majority; for instance, conexa in 11 268 is to Br. ‘ rectissime,’ 
to M. ‘absurd.’ 

In the orthography Brieger has done well to reject M.’s wearet for vacaret, 
lucunas, reprachendere, aliut, adqgue, ni for ne (III 286), tactro, frudt; it is 
remarkable that he prints vol/sstati (abl.) II 270, acuae (even if it is trisyllabic 
in VI 576), and duellum IV 949—the last a most desirable correction. Follow- 
ing Lachmann, he continues to separate words like mimsirum, practerquam. 
He always prints aéva with the diaeresis, as he should, and joins est to the 
preceding word whenever possible, instead of following the MSS, as M. did, 
who made the juncture only when the MSS served as a precedent. In other 
matters, too, M. is more faithful to the codices, and Brieger’s edition is worth- 
less in fine matters of MSS reading. To illustrate, I 742 Br. has guiécquam, M. 
guicquam ; 752 hadbebis, habebis; 753 veneno, veneno; VI 244 gignier, gignier. 
But in punctuation, as a whole, Brieger is superior to M.; Munro, like Lach- 
mann, wrote #imis regie, and scorned the assistance of the humble comma in 
too many places; indeed, his translation is nearly unreadable for that reason ; 
yet when he wished to advocate a particularly devious and thorny interpreta- 
tion, he is lavish with his points; Br. justly criticises his confercit, franguntur, 
tn artum, concreti etc. VI 156. Br. has uniformly a closer pointing; a good 
example is I 106sq. There are cases where the interpretation depends on 
the punctuation, as, for instance, IV 991, where Br. joins the sdidem with 
follunt. But in the majority of places Brieger’s additional pointing does not 
change the sense. 

It appears that Lucretian editors have not that abhorrence of a vacuum 
sometimes attributed to nature. Lachmann indicates 12 lacunae, Bernays 16, 
Munro 29 and Brieger 70. We cannot feel that even Munro was right in 
finding so many chasms; and with Brieger, even more, the difficulty could 
have been met by emendation ; as, for example, in II 381, where Br. keeps the 
anim ratione of the MSS, inferring a preceding gap, and rejecting L.’s sak, 
which was accepted by Munro. Sometimes Br. infers a lacuna and brackets 
it with the following verse, as in III 297-8. One cannot discuss all the many 
cases here; the one at I 915, where the defence is, doubtless, that quod superest 
is there un-Lucretian, I should reject decidedly; II 477, on the other hand, I 
should retain, and also the one at V 684. The bracketing of passages is also 
carried to a great extent, more than seems justified in the recension of an 
author. In the case of a poem confessedly so incomplete as the De rerum 
natura, the marking off of passages as interrupting the thought is really 
finishing the poet’s work for him, and is but a degree removed from rewriting 
the poem. Such comments properly belong in the commentary; and the 
same remarks apply to transposition of passages, which is only to be applied 
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when the disturbance is due to the copyist and not to the poet. I can see, 
then, no justification for marking off verses 6-9 of the first book, nor for much 
of the shifting about in the 4th and 6th books. 

Although a comparison of Brieger’s text with Munro’s shows changes on 
every page, yet Brieger is rather conservative than radical. Again and again 
he impales a word as corrupt, neither himself emending nor accepting the 
suggestions of others; so he prints tsfectem I 315, ¢videntur II 422, tsense II 
810, tswaact ITI 84; I should add others to the list, like sar vis, MS (partis, 
Br.), V 868, where M. reads visgue, and, perhaps, oris VI 552 for oms of the 
MSS. He has repeatedly followed M. in restoring the MS reading against 
Lachmann, and the impression which, on the whole, he creates is that of one 
pedetemptim progredientis. As for the emendations differing from Munro’s, 
which he has made or accepted, some are unquestionably good, others just as 
decidedly bad, and several doubtful—as might be expected in a work of such 
scope and difficulty. Aves for ames IV 1037, ἐμ ut nequeat (Bentley) 5, 823, 
aetas for aestus 5, 796, repertas for reperta V 1373, fata for facta V 1327, I should 
favor; but gratis is flat in III 959; cunctere for cunctare VI 792, Lotze’s ex ea 
IV 110, Parium marmorque deorum IV 79, and many more, have little to 
recommend them. 

It was most unfortunate that Brieger, in the numbering of his lines, has not 
only introduced a new numbering of his own, but has also retained the 
numbering of Lachmann and Bernays: Brieger’s figures are to the left, 
Lachmann’s to the right, and Bernays to the left again in italic type; when 
the numbers agree there is no difficulty, for then but one set is printed; but 
over in the fourth book, where each editor differs from the other, there results 
such an aestus menits as Lucretius never dreamed of. Doubtless the large 
number of typographical or other errors is due to this confusion; in the 
prolegomena the quotation, while theoretically according to Br., is sometimes 
by Lm., sometimes by B., and sometimes by neither. More than once the 
editor substitutes in the prolegomena a new reading for that in the text, and 
critical notes are occasionally altogether omitted. For example, in IV rror 
the MSS have usguenta; Br. reads with Lachm. argentum; and, of course, 
having no critical note, does not notice M.’s hute fenta. The editor’s intention 
was to state his variants from Lachmann and Bernays rather than to give all 
the MS readings, as Munro has done. 

As this edition is a part of the Teubner Text Series and will probably be 
circulated for many years, I append a list of corrigenda: Page i, Munro edited 
L, first in 1860, not 1866 (misprint); xi, read 525 for 524, 284 for 282, 783 for 
793; xvi, the numbers are by Lm.; xvii, by Br.; xviii, 741 add 723 Br.; xix, 
755 add 748 Br., as the discussion is given by Brieger’s numbering, VI 1057 
should be 1067 Lm. or 1058 Br.; the references on p. xix are very puzzling; he 
cites by Lachmann VI 456, comparing infra quae scribam, i.e. 449 Br.; the 
next reference, I 50, is to Brieger again (here write omnis—res), and the second 
to Bernays IV 344, which should be 321 Lm. or 329 Br.; p. xx, I 189 is pre- 
sumably to Lm. again, although the verse is 188 Lm. B., 182 Br., while the 
next is to Br. and a misprint as well: read I 443 for IV 443; IV 66 should be 
60, IV 266 should be 267; xxi, 1030 should be 1024 Br. or 1028 Lm.; xxii, 135 
should be 138, smprimis (cf. 4, 138) should be ἐκ primis; xxiii, 570-577 should 
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be 601-608 Br. or 577-584 Lm.; xxiv, 454 is Lm., change to 448 Br.; xxvii, V 
1013 add Lm., for 524 read 525; VI 324 is Lm., add 320 Br.; 760 should be 
761, 134 should be 129 Br. or 135 Lm.; xxviii, 488-503 should be 485-490 (487 
sq. Lm.); xxxvii, VI 358 should be 348 Lm. or 344 Br.; xxxviii, add Lm. after 
§77-583; xxxix, III rorg should be roro; 778 should be 772, 869 should be 
864; x], 918 should be 913, 971 “ offictaique, guominus in offctatque (Gryph. 
Lugdunens.) mutandum non esse docet Munro in ed. quarta.” But Br. has in 
the text efficiatgue quo minu’, which is the MSS reading, while Munro in ed. 4 
prints and defends offctat; xli, 171 should be 169, 1097 should be 1060, ἐῤα 
should be #fsa, ‘fulget auroque Lm. Mr.,’ but Lm. reads /aigents; perhaps Lm. 
here means Lambinus, who read /uiget; xlii, ‘vers. 69-79 etc.,’ wholly unin- 
telligible, unless 55-61 is meant; 103 should be 104; xliii, ‘conexaque OQ’ 
Lm. and M. give comexa as the reading, 395 should be 305, ‘724... v. infra,’ 
there is no i#/ra, as the verse is omitted by Br. in his text; xliv, add Lm. after 
477; xlv, 660 should be 680 and note should read 655-650, 680, 652 Lm.; xlvi, 
add Lm. after 825 ; xlviii, roor sq. M. reads efit ut omnes res ita, not effcit, etc., 
as is stated, 1030 M. reads munc, not sent; xlix, M. reads Atc .. . abundans, not 
as stated, 1116 M. claims 4zc, which is credited to Christ; insert Mr. after 
evertere suadet; 1, V1 1057 should be 1088; li, M. reads expellitur, not pelliteur ; 
lii, 442 should be 443, insert B. after usque Liguesctt, insert Lm. after [474] or 
510, and 475 before ef parster; liii, VI 812 should have Lm. added or be 
changed to 805; liv, M.’s reading is misquoted on 655 ; lvi, 875 should be 873, 
g09-95 should be -15; lvii, add Lm. to 127; Ilviii, 111 should be 110, 112 
should be 111, insert Lm. after 129-140, insert Lm. with figures 97, 230, etc.; 
lix, VI 921-933 is unintelligible, perhaps it should be 923-935 Lm.; lx, 244 
should be 254; ]xi, 511 should be 512; Ixii, 1143 should be 1141; Ilxiii, 776 
Brg. should be 777; Ixiv, I 236 should be III 201 (?), 862 should be 873; lxv, 
914 should be 919, add Lm. after 1123; lxvi, VI 660 should be 539 Br. or 619 
Lm., the note gives the impression that sonora was an emendation of L. Mueller, 
whereas it was read by Nicc. and 8 others, III 181 should be 781, on 144 the 
statement of Munro’s readings should be reversed, 171 should be 174 and Lm. 
added; lIxvii, 182 should be 172; if, as seems to be the case, where verses are 
transposed, the numbering is by Lm., i. 6. of the codices, this principle should 
be indicated ; 284 should be 274, 238 should be 338, on 386 ruferat should be 
superat; \xviii, 528 should be 529; Ixix, 514 should be 513 Lm., 549 should be 
543. 675 should be 678; Ixx, 755 should be 748, VI 518 should be II 518; Ixxi, 
977 should be 966, 1035 should be 1036; Ixxii, 1077 should be 1069, add Lm. 
after 1131; Ixxiii, 1253 add OQ after parent, 1302 should be (1315 Lm.) not 
(1313), which is B.; lxxiv, on 1441 sq. insert Mr. before the English quotation ; 
V 613 should be 608; Ixxv, M. reads ¢igna, not /igna, the lemma Jor should be 
inserted ; Ixxvi, 126 should be 127, 240 monimenta, the text has monumentia; 
Ixxvii, 392 should be 382, III 668 should be 698; Ixxix, 771 is given no note, 
although Br. reads infesfae against MSS, L. and M.., t#feste; Ixxx, 837 should 
be 833; Ixxxi, insert lemma goo before /apis, “" [928] Lm. B.” unintelligible ; 
BR. rejects 935 (928 Br.), which Lm. omits altogether; lxxxiii, 1003 insert Mr. 
after the third reading, 1097 insert Mr. after Britanni, which should be spelled 
Brittanni; Ixxxiv, 1167 inurens Mr., change Mr. to B.; M. reads mersans with 
Lm.; insert 1195 for lemma before 4ac, etc., 1274 should be 1273. 
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The footnotes under the text are inconsistent: sometimes the references are 
to Lachm., sometimes to Br.: p. 102, V 921-933 should be VI 923-935 Lm.; 
p- 134, 781-790 is Br. (784-793 Lm.); Ὁ. 146, 571 should be 570 Lm.; p. 147, 
596 = 584, not 583; p. 152, the reference seems to be to Lm.; p. 157, “964 = 
967; 966 = 965; 967 = 966 et 968" unintelligible; if italics refer to Bernays, 
it should read 964 Lm. = 96z; 966 Lm. = 9637; 957 Br. = 966 et 968; p. 161, 
1114 sq. is Br. = 2722, not 1737; the remainder of the note is unintelligible ; 
p. 168, ‘ [1388-1389] = 1452, 1453,’ the first numbers are Lm., the second B.; 
change to 1454-5 Lm.; p. 173, “ [56 sq.] = 98 sq. (90 8q.),” this should be 88 
sq. Br. (90 sq. Lm.); p. 178, add Lm. after IV 172 sq.; p. 181, [3839-385] = 85- 
87, the first numbers are Lm., the second Br., p. 198, [988 sq.] = 993 sq., the 
latter number is B.; change to 996 Lm. 

Text: I 239 gclernaouae should be aeternague; I 404 prigraris should be 
pigraris; II 220 nomen should be momen; II 397 formina should be foramina ; 
II 1165-70, the figures 1168 and 1173 should be italicized ; III 172 ¢¢ tamen 
for at tamen (?); III 551 Acuntur...tabe should be Anguuntur... tab: by p. 
liii; III 781 sadso should be ἐκ ako by lemma p. lv; VI 1126 is inconsistent 
with the critical note in the proleg. Add the changes desired by the editor in 
the proleg.: III 594 facie for corpore; III 811 ft for sit; V 33 pelagique for 
pelageque; V 839 qua for quae. 

Let no man hereafter try to edit a text with three sets of numbers. 

University or CALrForNiA. WILLIAM A. MERRILL. 


The Saturnian Metre, by W. M. Linpsay. American Journal of Philology, 
XIV, Nos. 2 and 3. 


The July and October numbers of this Journal for the year 1893 contained 
a valuable paper upon the Saturnian Metre by Mr. W. M. Lindsay. In view 
of the fact that Lindsay’s theory of the Saturnian metre has been mentioned 
with approval by some of our best technical grammars (e. g. Stolz, Historische 
Grammatik, p. 32) and school-grammars, and since in many quarters it is 
evidently felt that Lindsay's article has settled a much-vexed question, it is 
worth while to examine his results with some care. 

The article in question is comprehensive in its character. It includes the 
text of the Saturnian fragments, a discussion of certain important matters 
connected with accentuation and quantity, a criticism of the quantitative 
theory, and a statement of Lindsay’s own theory of the Saturnian metre, with 
an application of his principles to the extant verses in that metre. 

I may say at the outset that, as it seems to me, the merit of Lindsay's 
discussion lies in his method and in the fact that he brings into the foreground 
certain important elements of the Saturnian verse which have heretofore 
either been entirely overlooked or insufficiently considered. 

The author’s investigation of word-group accent, of primary and secondary © 
accent, and of certain archaic quantities cannot be neglected by any one who 
is seeking a correct solution of the problems involved in the Saturnian verse. 
I do not propose, however, in this article to discuss Lindsay’s conclusions 
upon any of these points, nor to consider the general merits of the quantita- 
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tive or accentual theory of the Saturnian verse, but I shall confine my atten- 
tion to the general conclusions (pp. 305-28) which Mr. Lindsay reaches as the 
result of his investigation. 

Two points, however, may be noted before passing to our subject proper 
In the Jahrbicher f. klass. Phil. XIX, Dr. Reichardt advocated the quantita- 
tive theory of the Saturnian verse. The essential part of his theory, as it 
seemed to me, lay in his hypothesis that “any final syllable, whether long or 
short, may form an arsis.” Upon this view Lindsay remarks (p. 165): “ This, 
I must confess, seems to me something very like a yielding of the point at 
issue. If the quantity of a syllable matters so very little in Saturnian verse. 
that any short final syllable may assume the part of a long syllable, the natural 
inference is that the quantity of syllables, at any rate of final (i.e. unaccented) 
syllables, is not the main factor in the Saturnian metre.” This discussion of 
Reichardt’s view does not seem to me quite satisfactory. 

On pp. 232-3 of his article Reichardt calls attention to the fact that the 
Saturnian verse was used almost exclusively for hymns and religious formulae 
and for epic poetry. The peculiarly serious purposes for which it was used 
make it probable that the verse was rendered very deliberately, with a pause 
after each word. Reichardt maintains, therefore, that the admission of a short 
final syllable in place of a long one under these circumstances is similar to the 
use of a short final syllable instead of a long one in caesura, which even 
Ennius allows. It should be remarked also, in support of Reichardt’s view, 
that it is the short ja/ syllable which takes the place of a long one, and that 
while there are 63 such cases in extant Saturnian verses, there are only two 
cases (viz. Lucius and virco) where the apparent lengthening of a short medial 
syllable gives the adherents of the quantitative theory trouble. It seemed 
desirable to call attention to Lindsay’s discussion of this matter, for, since the 
acceptance of Reichardt’s hypothesis upon this point would remove the most 
serious objection to the quantitative theory, the hypothesis deserves a full and 
impartial statement. 

One other point by way of introduction. On p. 305 of his article Lindsay 
states the rule for the accentuation of Saturnian verse which previous adher- 
ents of the accentual theory have laid down, and which Lindsay himself 
accepts. After stating the principle, he remarks: “But does this rule com- 
prise the whole scheme of Saturnian versification? Does the metre, the 
poetical element of the line, depend merely on there being three incidences 
of stress in one half, and two in the other, beginning with the first syllable of 
the line? If it does, what would prevent a large number of sentences in, let 
us say, Cicero’s speeches from possessing Saturnian metre? The opening 
sentence of the First Philippic, for example: Antequam dé republica, | patres 
conscripti, Dicam-ea quaé dicénda | hoc-témpore arbitror!! There must surely 
be some other factor beside this. I contend that there are two others.” It 
becomes doubly desirable then to examine the two new factors to which Mr. 
Lindsay calls attention, because, unless théy are accepted, the accentual 
theory as at present stated is, in the opinion of its most brilliant advocate, 
untenable. 

The two new factors or principles of which Mr. Lindsay speaks, he states as 
follows: “The normal number of syllables is 7 in the first hemistich, 6 in the 
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second,” and “After the first two feet of the line, a regular alternation of accentual 
rhythm is sought, a rising accent being followed by a falling and vice versa.” The 
term ‘falling’ accent is used by Mr. Lindsay to describe the pronunciation of 
a word like ddbunt, mdlum, Naéuio, ‘rising’ accent to describe that of Metéi:, 
podtae. 

Let us test the truth of the first principle by an examination of the extant 
Saturnian verses. Mr. Lindsay gives 144 of these in his paper, but in the case 
of 22 words are lacking or else the metre or text is uncertain. I shall therefore 
confine my attention to the 122 verses given on pp. 312-21. I have also, for 
the sake of fairness, based my investigation upon Mr. Lindsay's own text. 
The results may be stated very briefly. In these 122 verses the first hemistich 
has 6 syllables in 12 cases, 8 syllables in 23 cases, g syllables in 7 cases and in 
5 other cases there are 8 syllables in the first hemistich, if we do not conso- 
nantize a vowel, admit synizesis or adopt some similar method of explanation. 
Disregarding these § cases, however, in 42 cases out of 122, or in 34 per cent. 
of the verses, the number of syllables in the first hemistich is not ‘normal.’ 
As for the second hemistich, it has 5 syllables in 21 cases, 7 syllables in 17 
cases, 8 syllables in 2 cases and there is r doubtful case, i. e. in 40 cases, or in 
33 per cent. of them, the number does not conform to Lindsay’s standard. 
The state of things is little better if we confine our attention to the Scipionic 
inscriptions, which, as Mr. Lindsay says, ‘‘may be taken to be free from 
irregularities due to want of education and ignorance of metre, and from 
errors of the sculptor,’ and which have come down to us without textual 
change. The Scipionic epitaphs contain 25 verses. In 8 cases the first 
hemistich has a greater or less number of syllables than 7, and in 7 cases the 
number of syllables in the second hemistich is not 6. The state of things is 
of course much worse if we take the entire verse as a unit made up of two 
parts, the one containing 7 syllables and the other 6, and compare our results 
with Lindsay’s first principle. When tested in that way there are but 49 
normal verses out of 122. 

As will be seen from the statistics given above, there are 30 cases in the first 
hemistich and 19 in the second, or 49 in all, where the number of syllables is 
too great. Upon this fact Mr. Lindsay remarks (p. 306): ‘“‘ This normal number 
of syllables for the two hemistichs is apparently departed from in those cases 
where the poet avails himself of the license of substituting two short syllables 
for an accented syllable, e.g. in the first hemistich, s#@bigz? dmne Loucdnam, 
and sometimes in the second, e. g. cdpitibus opéertis; though that the departure 
is more apparent than real we see from the fact that a short syllable after an 
accented syllable tended to suffer syncope in Latin, e. g. suzgit from surrigtt, 
optimus from opitumus, caldus from caidus, so that a short accented syllable 
followed by another short syllable would not fall on the ear with much more 
force than a single syllable.” The resolution of an accented syllable into two 
short syllables has a suspiciously quantitative ring about it; but passing over 
that fact, one cannot fail to be surprised at the freedom with which resolution 
is admitted. If I am not in error, there are 52 resolutions in 122 verses, and 
although Mr. Lindsay says (p. 306) that “two such resolutions of syllables are 
not permitted in the same hemistich and probably not in the same line,” a 
double resolution must be admitted into the first hemistich of vv. 16, 17, 62, 
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67 and 133, unless the text be emended ; but still more remarkable is the fact 
that in 18 of the §2 cases resolution takes place in the pretonic syllable, e. g. 


Gnafuod patre prognatus | fértis-uir sipYénsque 
Facile facteis siip¢rdses | glériam maiérum. 


Mr. Lindsay has noted the fact (p. 306) that resolution occurs in the case of 
the pretonic syllable, but in view of the fact that one-third of the instances of 
resolution occur in the case of that syllable, the point is a very serious argu- 
ment against his theory. 

Of the 33 cases in which the number of syllables is too few, 6 may be 
explained away, but the other 27 must stand, it would seem, as simple vari- 
ations from Mr. Lindsay’s standard. Two instances of this sort are the first 


hemistich in 
Dictu adspicio || impériogu(e) efus 


and the second hemistich in 
Dédet Témpestatebus | aide méretod. 


Mr. Lindsay’s second principle is a somewhat difficult one to test, because 
the question whether the rhythm is alternate or not depends of course upon 
the accentuation, and the accentuation depends, in turn, upon the word 
grouping. Before considering Mr. Lindsay’s word-groups it may be noted 
that his system of alternate rhythm is at the best far from being an exacting 
one. Alternate rhythm does not begin until “after the first two feet,” and even 
then modifications are possible; the typical forms being either x’x(,) x’x, xx’x | 
x’xx, xx’x (sometimes [| xxx’x, x’x) or x’x(,) x’x, x/xx | xx’xx, x’x (with modifica- 
tions of the second hemistich, e. g. xx’x, x’x). 

Even with these allowances the rhythm is not alternate unless we accept 
certain word-groups in support of which,-as it seems to me, we should require 
very strong evidence before we can accept them. The truth of this fact is 
evident from the italicized word-groups in the following verses: 


Mors perfécit ti%a)-sé-éssent ἢ Omnia bréuia 
Quofei ufta defécit | #d-honos hondére 
Né-quairatis honore | guet-minus-sit mandatus 
Tu-quae mtht-narrdto | dmnia disértim 

Quando dfes aduéniet | guem-profdta Mért(a) est 
Quamde mare saéuom | #/s-ef-cus sunt-magnae 
fgitur démum Usixt-cor | prae-paudre frixit 
{mmortales mortdles | si-forét-fas flére. 


More instances of a similar character might be added if it were necessary. 
In most of these cases, if we are unable to accept the word-groups suggested, 
the rhythm ceases to be alternate, to say nothing of the fact that the number 
of accents in a hemistich becomes abnormal. 

I would only say, in conclusion, that, in view of the considerations briefly 
stated above, Mr. Lindsay does not seem to me to have proved the existence 
of his two new factors, and that while the methods which he has used in the 
discussion give us hope of a solution of the problem some day, that solution 


has not yet been reached. 
FRANK F. ABBOTT. 
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Catullus. Edited by ΕἾΜΕΝ Trugspe_t MzrriLu, Rich Professor of Latin 
in Wesleyan University. Ginn & Co., Boston and London, 1893. 323 pp. 


This volume is from every point of view a welcome addition to the ‘College 
Series of Latin Authors.’ I believe, moreover, that it enjoys the distinction 
of being the first complete Catullus edited by an American scholar. Professor 
Merrill has performed his task, if to edit a poet as charming as Catullus may 
be called a task, with a care and thoroughness that show him to be abreast of 
modern scholarship and fully alive to the requirements nowadays demanded 
of the editor of aclassic. Criticism of a work, on the whole, so well done 
will, of course, rest largely upon those differences of opinion in such matters 
that are as allowable as they are likely to always exist. 

The book consists of an Introduction (60 pp.), followed (pp. 1-224) by the 
text, under which, in accordance with the excellent plan of the series, is the 
commentary. Then comes (pp. 225-63) a brief account of the sources used in 
the constitution of the text, followed by a critical appendix, and lastly (pp. 
263-73) indices of proper names and of the notes. 

In the matter of text the editor is, on the whole, conservative. He sides 
with Baehrens, Benoist, Thomas and Schwabe in the “conviction [cf. his 
pref.] that only codices Sangermanensis (6) and Oxontensis are of ultimate 
authority in determining the readings of the lost codex Veronensis (V), and 
that the readings of the other known MSS (except T) that differ from those of 
G and O have the value of conjectural emendations merely.” Whether this 
view is altogether tenable, though it need not be discussed here, is at least 
open to argument. Many will support Ellis (Class. Rev. 8, 38) in his indorse- 
ment of K. P. Schulze’s view (Catullus, Baehrens-Schulze, Leipzig, 1893, p. v) 
that “πὸ one to-day can think that all MSS except G and O are to be thrown 
aside as useless.”” However that may be, Prof. Merrill prepared himself for 
this portion of his task with especial care, having made a complete transcript 
of O in July, 1889, and compared it on the spot with the collations of Ellis 
and Schwabe. Immediately following his preface is a facsimile of a page of 
O (63, 88 ff. to 64, 24), reduced one-third in size to fit this edition. The 
Critical Appendix exhibits “in full the readings of G and O, with the omis- 
sion, however, of such as present only unimportant orthographical peculi- 
arities.” The readings of G rest on the published collations of Ellis and 
Schwabe, together with the facsimile of the MS published at Paris in 1800. 
A selection from the corpus of editorial conjecture is also given. 

The Introduction (50 pp.), after a few remarks upon early lyric poetry at 
Rome, takes up the life and works of the author, dealing successively with 
dates of birth and death, family and circumstances, Lesbia, journey to 
Bithynia, relations with Caesar, poems, friends and foes, metres and prosody. 
Of course, considerable difference of opinion must always exist as to what are 
the proper topics to be taken up in the introduction to a book of this sort and 
how completely each should be treated. Professor Merrill’s disposition and 
discussion of the various subjects mentioned are clear and concise, as they 
are bound to be in a work of this sort, and as complete perhaps as is possible 
within his limit of fifty pages. Any further extension of introductory matter 
may have conflicted with his own views, with the plan of the series, or with 
both. If I venture to criticize that view at all, it is because I am thoroughly 
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in sympathy with those who hold that the introduction, certainly to a poet 
like Catullus or Horace or Propertius, while clear and concise, should also, 
within reasonable limits, be exhaustive, dealing with every side of the poet’s 
development. 1 believe that such an introduction is of the greatest benefit 
to students sufficiently advanced to be reading these authors. It is, of course, 
granted under all conditions that the instructor supplements in daily teaching 
the book that he uses: no instructor is worthy the name who does not give off 
in comment and suggestion much that no textbook could be expected to contain. 

My criticism of Professor Merrill’s introduction would therefore be directed 
at those omissions which arise directly from the too great brevity of it. The 
aims and tenets of the Catullian school receive a passing reference here and 
there (e. g. pp. 12 and 33), but a fuller treatment, bringing out clearly the 
history and significance of this most important literary movement, the pedigree 
and affiliations of the various departments in which Catullus and his friends 
tried their skill, would, it seems to me, be desirable. The same might be said 
of the sections on metre and prosody, the treatment of which has been reduced 
to the smallest possible compass. A clearer and more complete statement of 
Catullus’ position in the history of Roman verse technique would, I believe, 
be an improvement. ‘Brevity’ is not always ‘very good,’ for while we are 
told on p. 50 that Catullus allows himself greater freedom in the management 
of his metres than either Lucretius or the later poets, that “his graceful 
command of rhythm was far removed from the fixed formalities adopted by 
the Augustans,” we are not informed what those freedoms were or what their 
significance. Moreover, in using the terms ‘graceful command,’ etc., Professor 
Merrill is of course thinking of Catullus as a writer of versus minsti (cf. p. 33), 
although he does not say so. That Catullus’ hexameters in the 64th could be 
similarly compared with Vergil’s, or his distichs in 65-68 with those of 
Tibullus and Propertius, the editor would be the first to deny. 

Professor Merrill, as he tells us on p. 33, omits from his introduction any 
detailed consideration of the diction and style of Catullus. It is probably for 
the same reasons that he says little of Catullus in his four distinct rdles as a 
poet of lyric, epic, elegy and epigram. So, too, he does not deal with the 
poet’s debt to his predecessors or his influence upon those who followed him. 

The commentary is admirably fitted to the purpose of the book. It is 
careful, thorough, appreciative, and leaves nothing unexplained where an 
explanation is possible or desirable. In many instances the editor’s notes are 
unusually apt and felicitous. 

Professor Merrill’s statement at 3. 14, that Orcus is “here not the god of the 
underworld, but the underworld itself,” rests upon a number of well-known 
passages. It does not seem to me, however, that any of them plainly run 
counter to the national conception of Orcus as a person. ‘Orco’ is a well- 
known character in the modern Italian fairy-tales, and has remained practic- 
ally unchanged since the days of Catullus. The habitual use of mstsel/us (3. 16) 
with reference to the dead gives added point to Martial’s ‘Centum miselli 
iam valete quadrantes” (3. 7.1). To the note on 3.18 might be added Iuv. 
6.8. The metaphor in οὐσία silva (4.12), common in Latin, is, as is well 
known, unwelcome in English. It is interesting, however, to observe how 
Milton has managed it (cf. P. L. 4, 136 and 223). Certainly the editor is right 
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in preferring false (14. 16) to sa/se. I cannot divest myself of the impression 
that svemuda (17. 12) means nothing further here than the rocking motion so 
often used in encouraging the slumbers of a small child. While vetscdsum is an 
adjective commonly used with Faderssm (cf. Macrob. 7. 12. 9), it almost seems 
as though the grouping “minister vetuli puer,” etc. (27. 1), was meant to 
suggest the picture of the boy helping the old gentleman about the dining- | 
room. I cannot believe that there is any reference to Pompey in the vestra of 
29.13. If Pompey ever descended to such a frivolity we can well imagine 
the grin of satisfaction with which he read this poem through to the very last 
line, which, with its sudden and disconcerting ‘“socer generque, perdidistis 
omnia,” was a cut across the face for which he was totally unprepared. In 
using vesiva Catullus intended, it seems to me, that the reader should be 
thinking of Mamurra and Caesar rather than Pompey and Caesar. I am not 
sure that I quite understand the note on 34.14. Is it in connection with her 
office as the ‘light-bringing’ that Diana came to be regarded as a goddess of 
birth? I should be inclined to think that the connection was, at least partly, 
suggested by the observed coincidence of the lunar month with the catamenta 
"εἰ ον. 

Of course, “poppies (61. 195) are not always described as flame-colored,” 
any more than roses or violets or any other flower of which several varieties 
exist. On the difficult Attic poem the notes are unusually clear and satisfac- 
tory. The curious superstition mentioned at 64. 376 is one which in my boy- 
hood I have often heard stated as a fact, but I never remember seeing it 
anywhere in literature except here and at the passage of Nemesianus which 
Prof. Merrill cites (cf. Ellis for another passage in point). The question as to 
whether the Callimachean original of 66 was written in all simplicity or is a 
piece of half-ironical persiflage like Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and the generally 
received theory of a distinct and complicated plan of strophic arrangement in 
68, are neither of them mentioned by the editor. 

On p. 17 I observe as a slip of the pen ‘ Phalaecean’ for ‘Choliambic.’ 

We have much to thank Professor Merrill for in this excellent edition of a 
most delightful poet. Among the many other good things he has done, he has 
given us the complete text of his author. This is especially grateful to those 
who are opposed to the modern mutilation of a classical poet, whether the 
process be one of ‘selection for the use of schools’ or ‘ Bowdlerization’ for 
‘family reading.’ A boy sufficiently mature and well trained to be reading 
Catullus, who at the same time will be injured by having access to his 


freedoms of expression, is scarcely worth the saving. 
ΚΊΒΒΥ F. SMITH. 


Pauly’s Realencyclop&die der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Neue Bear- 
beitung unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Fachgenossen herausgegeben von 
GerorG Wissowa. Dritter Halbband: Apolion—Artemis. Stuttgart, J. B. 
Metzlerscher Verlag, 1895. 


The original edition of Pauly’s classical encyclopaedia, issued from the 
press of the same Stuttgart publishing house which has now begun an entirely 
rewritten edition of it in ten volumes of 1440 large octavo pages each, has the 
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phenomenal record of a work of reference that has maintained an unquestioned 
supremacy in its line for more than half a century. Its one English rival, the 
series of classical dictionaries edited by Dr. William Smith, is planned less 
distinctively for the requirements of professional scholarship. Its only French 
one, the great Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, projected by 
Daremberg and continued by Sagtio and Pottier, remains but half finished. 
The progress toward completion of the ambitious French work and of the 
equally ambitious German one in its revised form will now wear the aspect of 
a tolerably fair international handicap match of classical scholarship. 
Professor Wissowa, of the University of Marburg, who is the editorial head 
of the German publication, is favorably known from his many learned and 
critical contributions to philological, archaeological, and mythological science, 
and also as an editorial collaborator on Roscher’s still incompleted lexicon of 
Greek and Roman mythology. In the present semi-volume, the mythological 
interest predominates, in virtue of the important articles called for under the 
heads of Apollon, Ares, Argo and Argonautat, and Artemis, enough to justify 
the mnemonic emphasis which the title-page lays on this element of the 
alphabetic area covered. It is natural to turn to the keyword articles first. 
Both are by Professor Wernicke of Halle. In the original Pauly the discus- 
sion of Apollo occupied but six pages and that of Artemis (s#b voce Diana) but 
two. Wernicke devotes fifty-three pages of equal size to Apollon and to 
Artemis fifty-two, presumably exceeding his allowance by the odd pages, after 
the custom of encyclopaedia contributors. An increase of more than one 
thousand per cent. in the space and relative importance conceded to mythology 
is more than can be laid to a double personal equation. Obviously, the 
subject-matter of classical mythology and the hypotheses which attempt to 
account for it all have not only multiplied beyond measure, but have also 
risen to a plane from which they command greater respect and attention on 
the part of scholarly minds. We are far along indeed from the fossilized 
allegorizings that commanded the confidence of our grandmothers in their 
schoolgirl days. Wernicke, for instance, denies outright, as expressing prim- 
itive Greek faith, both the virginity of Artemis and her sisterly relation to 
Apollo. The lunar character and the attributes of the chase with which later 
classical poetry and art invest her he explains as erroneous conceptions due to 
the fortuitous association of the Peloponnesian and autochthonous Artemis 
cult with the Hellenic cult of Apollo in its Ionian form. He admits a primi- 
tive Greek moisture and vegetation goddess called Artemis, and assumes that 
her cult had solvency enough to absorb into itself the notions entertained in 
regard to a swarm of other fell and forest, flood and field, flock and family 
fairies. Only thus, he holds, can we account for such contradictory elements 
in the originally simple character of Artemis as the aggressive virginity 
ascribed to the goddess whose special sphere of ingerence in human affairs is 
the conducting of parturition to good issue. In short, Wernicke advocates a 
doctrine very akin to Andrew Lang’s crazy-quilt theory of myth, not from 
having paid great attention to the English scholar’s work, but from sheer 
force of evidence and evolutionary modes of reasoning. Apollo develops 
under his hands from an earth-spirit—akin, presumably, to the returning dead 
that have so large a place in folklore, although Wernicke does not point this 
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out—into a god of vegetation, of seasons, of flocks, of wild creatures, of human 
youth, of gymnastics, and of combat. Again, along another line, this earth- 
daemon becomes an oracular spirit, a god of oaths and covenants, a purifier 
and savior, a divine musician and dancer. Most closely allied to Apollo the 
earth-spirit is the death-dealing Apollo of many cults and legends. This 
aspect of the god is curiously combined with the boy-loving and athletic 
Apollo in the Lakonian story of the beautiful Hyakinthos inadvertently slain 
by Apollo’s quoit while the two are engaged in gymnastic sport in the flowery 
meads of Amyklai. Indeed, the floral or vegetal god also appears plainly 
enough in this story. Co-ordinate with the chthonic Apollo is the Delphinian 
or marine Apollo who appears in the form of a dolphin in the Homeric hymn, 
to whom Ionian fishermen were accustomed to pray for a good catch, and who 
at Tarsos wielded Poseidon’s trident. As protector of colonial enterprises, the 
god exhibits an equally Neptunian character in many instances. Wernicke 
places here his exploits as a builder. I should myself prefer to derive the cult 
of Apollo, regarded as a leader and establisher of communities, from his old 
pastoral aspect as furtherer of the growth and enterprises of human youth no 
less than of the increase of flocks and herds. The leader by land and the 
leader by sea appear very closely related in the Homeric hymn. The Apollo 
of ‘templed hills and jutting promontories may perhaps belong here. Our 
author puts him midway between his chthonic and marine aspects of the god. 
Was the notion of a guiding deity sufficient to attach his worship to the kerb- 
stones placed at doorways and street-corners, or must we connect this petre- 
faction of the Apollo cult with the pillar idols of the Phoenician sun-god 
Melkarth-Herakles, which his worshippers placed in roadways and at temple- 
entrances, as, for example, that of the sanctuary which Phoenician artisans 
erected for Solomon on Mount Zion of Jerusalem? There is yet a puzzle to 
solve here. 

It seems to cost Wernicke a struggle to comment in conclusion on the 
recognition of a solar deity in Apollo by the ancients. He dismisses it as a 
speculative heresy, insufficiently justified by the outdoor and hilltop associa- 
tions of a primarily chthonic cult, intimating that it may perhaps be traced to 
the Orphic allegorizing of the sixth century B.C. Nor will he, with Roscher, 
admit an Indo-European origin of the Apollinic religion. 

Eight bright stars of Greek literature, science and criticism are ably 
discussed in this semi-volume by Crusius, Hultsch, Cohn, Kaibel, Gercke and 
von Jan, viz. Archilochos of Paros, Archimedes, the Alexandrian critics Aris- 
‘tarchos, Aristonikos and Aristophanes, the comic poet Aristophanes, Aristotle, 
and his pupil Aristoxenos of Tarentum, the founder of Greek musical science. 
We can barely stop to note as a curious piece of historical information from 
an unexpected source, Crusius’s dating of Archilochos by means of Oppolsz- 
hofer’s determination of the noon solar eclipse, to which the poet refers 
impressively in an extant fragment (No. 74, Bergk), as having been visible to 
inhabitants of Paros on April 5, 648 B.C. Duncker’s conjectural date of 660 
B.C. for the poet’s death, and the no better fortified guesses of other historians 
and literary historians, fall to the ground by this remarkable computation. 
Crusius is excusable for not referring to the supposed bust of Archilochos, the 
identification of which rests only on a plausible conjecture of Visconti’s. It 
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is strange that the silver cup found near Pompeii last winter and now in Paris, 
on which a skeleton inscribed APXIAOXOZ appears in company with those of 
other foretime poets, should have escaped him. 

The articles architectura and artthmetica by Puchstein and Hultsch, the 
former dealing largely with Vitruvius, will command the attention of speci- 
alists. Some multiple entries give a high opinion of the revisers’ thoroughness 
and industry. Seventy historic characters, forty-six literary ones, and eleven 
artists are suitably discussed under Afollontos. Under Aguae competent 
experts in ancient geography—Dessau for Africa, Hirschfeld for Asia Minor, 
Hubner for Spain, Hialsen for Italy, Ihm for Gaul, etc.—locate one hundred 
places and towns of the Roman Empire that owed their first celebrity to their 
mineral springs. Under archontes all the Athenian magistrates of that office 
whose dates are known are tabulated according to the latest evidence, by von 
Schoeffer. 

Although the circumstance that the letter A has already demanded two 
volumes occasions some qualms as to the ability of publishers and editor to 
compress the outstanding letters within the compass of eight without reckless 
skimping in the latter part of the alphabet, the whole work is definitively 
offered at 300 marks, to be delivered to subscribers in ten complete volumes 
of about 1440 pages each, in twenty semi-volumes, or in one hundred and fifty 
numbers at two marks each. 

ALFRED EMERSON. 


Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache. Bearbeitet von H. Blase, 
G. Landgraf, J. H. Schmalz, Fr. Stolz, Jos. Thissing, C. Wagener und A. 
Weinhold. Ersten Bandes erste Halfte: Einleitung und Lautlehre. Von 
Fr. STOLZ. xii-+ 364 pp. Leipzig (Teubner), 1894. 


This is the first instalment of the Historical Grammar of the Latin Language 
planned by Wolfflin, Landgraf, Schmalz and Wagener at the meeting of 
philologists held in Munich. In order to expedite the publication of the 
work the subject-matter was divided among more than half a dozen scholars, 
and, according to the original plan, Stolz was to treat of stem-formation only ; 
it was not until later that the phonological part also was assigned to him. 
And in this fact possibly may be found a reason for some of the shortcomings 
of the volume under consideration: a certain evidence of haste and want of 
polish characterize it and manifest themselves both in the arrangement of the 
material offered and in occasional omissions and little inaccuracies. These, 
together with the unevenness of treatment and lack of proportion which are 
here and there apparent, give to the whole the appearance of lecture-notes 
somewhat hurriedly whipped into shape and, under pressure of time, prepared 
for publication. 

The difficulty of writing, at the present moment, a satisfactory treatise on 
Latin phonology will be conceded on all sides. An etymological dictionary is 
still wanting, and a large number of controverted and obscure points await 
fina] treatment in monographs. But even under these conditions a compen- 
dium may be of great value as a sort of clearing-house for balancing opposing 
theories ; valuable also not only by the positive information it gives, but at 
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least equally so by its pointing out and calling attention to still unexplored 
problems. If, at the same time, ways and means for their solution can be 
suggested, so much the better. But, in general, a compendium will be rarely 
the place for the detailed presentation of new results won by independent 
investigation, and they, in fairness, should not be expected. A fair degree of 
completeness, on the other hand, is indispensable to make the compendium a 
trustworthy and impartial guide. This and clearness of presentation are the 
two tests of excellence to which a book of this character ought to be subjected. 
An examination of Stolz’s book will show that neither in point of complete- 
ness nor in point of arrangement can it be considered satisfactory, and the 
number of paragraphs which invite criticism on account of incompleteness or 
lack of proper arrangement is quite large. 

The introduction covers 113 pages (about one-third of the volume) and deals 
in a very cursory way with the position of Latin within the circle of the Indo- 
European languages, especially its relation to the other Italic dialects and to 
the Romance languages; the periods of the historical development of Latin; 
the sources of our knowledge of Latin; a survey of the Latin grammarians; 
the value of inscriptions and of manuscripts; the more important works on 
Latin grammar of the post-Roman period; the alphabet; accent; and pro- 
nunciation. All these subjects are treated with the utmost brevity, which 
frequently becomes excessive, when a mere reference takes the place of a 
direct statement. The dialectic variations which have received of late con- 
siderable attention have been, it seems to me, quite unduly slighted. Even 
the bibliographical references are here altogether too scanty for a subject of 
such importance. Following Kibler, by the way (Arch. f. lat. Lex. VIII 161), 
the statement ‘latinitas et regionibus mutatur et tempore’ is attributed to 
Cyprian, Epist. 25. I have not been able to find it there. A similar sentence 
(‘cum ...et ipsa latinitas et regionibus quotidie mutetur et tempore’) occurs 
in St. Jerome’s commentary on the second epistle to the Galatians, Migne, P. 
L., vol. XXVI, 357. 

In the chapter on accentuation a few remnants of the old recessive accent 
in proper names (Seelmann, p. 31, note 1) should have been added to the other 
facts from which the recessiveness of the old Latin accent may be inferred. 

To the subject of pronunciation not more than three pages are devoted, and 
these deal only with the sources of our knowledge, and give a few references, 
Thereafter the subject is nowhere taken up, and under the head of the indi- 
vidual letters not a word is said regarding their pronunciation. This is cer- 
tainly a most reprehensible omission ; for even from a purely linguistic stand- 
point the phonetic side is of great importance, if we are to deal, as we ought, 
with sounds instead of letters, and how else are we to determine whether two 
different spellings of a word are mere orthographical variations representing 
the same sound or whether the difference in spelling is the reflex of a phonetic 
change? To be sure, if we find in §239 ‘surd’ and ‘fortis,’ ‘sonant’ and 
‘lenis’ identified, and immediately after the remarkable statement ‘Von den 
drei Kategorien verschiedener Articulationsart, worunter man den grosseren 
oder geringeren Grad der Spannung der Mundtheile bei der Hervorbringung der 
einzelnen Laute (fortes und lenes) ...zu verstehen hat,’ etc., we may feel less 
regret at the absence of other phonetic remarks. 

In the second part of the volume the vowels and consonants are taken up 
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individually and their independent and combinatory changes discussed. Here 
again much could be done to make the articles more complete and improve 
their arrangement. A few examples may illustrate this. 

The occurrences of Latin d are given under five headings, viz. (1) corres- 
ponding to I.E. ὦ, §98, (2) corresponding to I.E. 2, $99, (3) as reflex of LE.r 
{ἢ ὦ, 8100, (4) forms in which -av- seems to go back to more original -ov-, §1o1, 
(5) obscure d’s in pando, scando, palleo, §102. In $98 the proofs of the origin- . 
ality of the @ might have been added in a note. Although in a number of 
words the cognates are apparent, in others the nature of the a is less clear; 
Jacer, for instance, in view of the Hesychian améAnxa (Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, 
V 314) with its ablaut of 7: ὦ, would rather belong to $99, because such d’s 
are regarded by Stolz as reflexes of I.E. 2—In §99 the dissenting view of 
Bechtel (Hauptprobleme, p. 238 ff.) concerning the vowel of the heavy ablaut 
series in the weak degree (generally assumed to have been I.E. 2) deserved 
careful mention. It is also omitted in the paragraphs on ablaut.—The bare 
assertion that ar in ardor, ars, etc., reflects a long sonant ᾧ without the evidence 
of cognates and other proof is also very unsatisfactory.—Vocatio, vocivus : 
vacuus (8101) has nothing to do with Thurneysen’s supposed change of -ov- to 
-av-; Collitz, in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, X 62, has attempted to give an 
explanation, and cites some parallel cases. But a reference to this article is 
wanting.—The examples in §102 are so few and the statement (“‘entzieht sich 
bisher noch sicherem Verstandniss”) so vague that no-one will be able to form 
any conception regarding the appearance of a in the ¢-row. References to 
Johansson, BB. XV 307, note, and Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 246, are wanting. 
—A cross-reference to p. 169 for the a in passar, novarca would be desirable. 

To the parallel Greek -pc-: Latin -er- in §114 should be added Meyer’s 
equation, BB. V 240, Greek -pt-: Latin -er-, e. g. cervus : xpt(F)é¢.—The dis- 
cussion of the relation of Latin ve to w, $§115 and 1232, is as unsatisfactory as 
was that in Iwan v. Miller's Handbuch. BB. XIX 308, emended in some 
particulars after Havet, M. de la S. de L. V 46, note 1; Osthoff, Trans. Am. 
Phil. Ass. XXIV 50 ff., and Solmsen, Studien z. lat. Lautgeschichte, p. 1 ff., 
disposes, I think, satisfactorily of the cases of this supposed change.—§115g 
should be emended by inserting after ‘‘vor γ᾽ the words ‘provided the 7 
stands for original s.\—The ὁ in solvo is still attributed to the following / 
(p. 129), but socordia sobrius show that this sporadic change of ¢ before / need 
not be assumed ; Stolz himself gives the two collateral forms so: se on Ὁ. 194. 
—The peculiar vocalization of forms like /ulgur, fulguris, augur, augurts, etc., 
against ebur, eboris, femur, femoris seems to have passed unnoticed.—On the 
change of vo to vz (§183) the very satisfactory treatment by Froehde, BB. XIV 
80, should have been consulted. 

This list might easily be enlarged by a careful examination of paragraph 
after paragraph, and additions may be found in the reviews by Prellwitz in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrage and Schulze in the Gdttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
Yet, in spite of all these shortcomings, I do not wish to intimate that the book 
is unworthy of careful perusal. With all its incompleteness and lack of proper 
arrangement, it presents a collection of facts and references among which 
almost any one will be sure to find enough that is new to repay him for his 


trouble. 
Vate University. Hanns OERTEL. 
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NEUE JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1892. 


Fascicles 4-5. 


36. Pp. 225-33. Thukydides und die religidse Aufklérung. The religious 
views of Thucydides are again brought under consideration by H. Meuss, who 
is, however, unable to arrive at any but negative results. Thucydides does 
not exhibit in his history a belief in τέρατα or in oracles, and the expression of 
religious belief or non-belief in the speeches of his characters cannot be taken 
as indicative of the historian’s own views. But even in the speeches the 
sparseness of references to the religious ideas of the day is noticeable (13 
instances in about 200 chapters). Inthe expressed views of the writer there 
is little to indicate his own position. While the passages in which he makes 
reference to the religious sentiment of the time do not reveal the author’s 
positive belief, the failure to mention in his explanation of phenomena the 
power of the gods as a ruling factor marks the historian as not in sympathy 
with the religious sentiments prevalent in his time. On the other hand, he 
never expressly denies the existence and power of the deities, but holds a 
middle course, like Protagoras, who felt unable to affirm either that the gods 
existed or that they did not exist. 


37. Pp. 234-8. Zu Sophocles. Emendations by N. Wecklein of four 
passages in the plays, one in the fragments, and one in the scholia of Sophocles. 


38. P. 238. Zur Construction von πρίν. A. Weiske criticises the common 
grammatical rule for πρὶν with the infinitive and with the indicative. He 
proposes the following substitute: πρίν is followed by the indicative when the 
two actions joined by it have some connection in time, by the infinitive when 
they have no temporal connection. From this rule it is apparent that in the 
first case reality, in the second inference is expressed. 


39. Pp. 239-40. Neuaufgefundene Handschriften der Homerischen Hym- 
nen. A description by A. Ludwich of codex Ambrosianus, codex Parisinus 
and codex Vaticanus (gr. 1880, discovered by H. Rabe and designated by the 
letter U) of the Homeric Hymns. Rabe’s collation of the readings of U for 
82 verses distinguishes this manuscript from those of the most badly inter- 
polated class, 7, and shows that it has variants not to be found in any other 
codex. Ludwich proves, furthermore, that codex Estensis (J), from its agree- 
ment with Ambrosianus (D), one of the best MSS of the Hymns, is not to be 
thrown aside as worthless, as Hollander has done. 


40. Pp. 241-56. Proklos und Apollodoros. A refutation by R. Wagner of 
the assertion made by Bethe (in Hermes, XXVI 593 ff.) in regard to the 
.sources of the information concerning the epic cycle contained in Proclus and 
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Apollodorus, viz. that the Proclus excerpts are not, as generally believed, 
extracts from the poems themselves, but rather that Proclus took them from a 
general mythological handbook, which was likewise used by Apollodorus. 
Although affirming that large parts of Diodorus, Apollodorus and Hyginus 
were taken from a mythological handbook of the first century B. C., neverthe- 
less Bethe was forced to acknowledge that there is a great deal in Apollodorus 
that cannot be shown to have been in the treatise assumed. The stories that 
existed in no other form than that found in the tragedies may have been drawn 
from such a source; but others are used by the tragedians which have either 
no equivalent in Diodorus and Hyginus or appear in different form. Bethe 
was therefore compelled to assume that the various forms of the legend were 
given side by side in the supposed handbook, and that later mythographers 
selected each the form that pleased him. It is more probable that Apollo- 
dorus, Hyginus and Proclus used a book containing the arguments of the 
tragedies, collected and written down independently. That Apollodorus used 
such a collection of arguments is demonstrated by the fact that the legends 
treated in less known tragedies are given by him in a form different from 
current tradition. If such a collection of arguments was used by Apollodorus 
for the subjects of the tragedies, it is quite likely that for the legends of the 
Trojan War he used a collection of hypotheses to the epics. 


41. Pp. 257-64. Zu Xenophons Hellenika. Conjectures to six passages of 
Xenophon’s Hellenica suggested by J. A. Simon. 


42. Pp. 265-7. Batrachos—Battaros. O. Hense suggests the possibility of 
identifying the Βάτραχος ὁ πορνοβοσκός of Plutarch’s πῶς det τὸν νέον ποιημάτων 
ἀκοίειν (18 C) with Βάτταρος πορνοβοσκός of the second mimiamb of Herondas, 
in opposition to the generally accepted theory that Batrachus was the name of 
a character in some comedy of Menander. 


43. Pp. 268-72. Ueber das Wort MOYZEION und das Alexandrinische 
Museion. A discussion by W. Weinberger of the meaning of μουσεῖον, with a 
view of showing when and how it came to be applied to such an institution of 
savants as the Alexandrian Museum. 


44. Pp. 273-308. Zu den Pseudosibyllinischen Orakeln. Exegesis and 
emendation of a large number of passages in the fifth and seventh books of 
the Pseudo-sibylline oracles by K. Buresch. 


45. Pp. 309-12. Zu Aischines Reden. G. M. Sakorraphos suggests emen- 
dations to several passages in the orations of Aeschines, consisting mainly in 
the bracketing of superfluous words and phrases. 


46. P. 312. Zu Platons Alkibiades II. Conjecture to Pl. Alcib. II 141 Ὁ 
by Fr. Polle. 


47. Pp. 313-20. Zur Topographie Korkyras. Further confirmation brought 
forward by B. Schmidt of his assertion (Korkyrdische Studien, Leipzig, 1890) 
that the πρὸ τοῦ Ἡραίου νῆσος of Thucydides (III 75, 5) was the island upon 
which stands the present citadel, and that the Heraion was within the old city 
and at its northern extremity. He identifies the mountain ᾿Ιστώνη (Thuc. IIT 
85, 4; IV 46, 1) with the present town of Biorwvas on the northern part of the 
island. 
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48. P.320. Zu Tacitus Annalen. P. R. Mueller conjectures szmius for 
ints in Tac. Ann. I 20. 


49. Pp. 321-35. Der Tag der Schlacht von Mutina. O. E. Schmidt rejects 
the date given by Drumann for the battle at Mutina, April 27, and approves 
that suggested by Lange, April 21, attempting to reconcile the somewhat 
conflicting accounts found in Appian and in Cicero’s letters to Brutus. If 
this date be accepted, the two letters, which Schmidt has elsewhere shown are 
united to make I 3, bear the dates April 20 or 21 and April 27 respectively (in 
the latter X Kalendas Mai. must be emended to V Kal. M.). The date of 
Cicero's letter to Plancus, X 14, as given, needs no change. 


50. P. 335. Zu Horatius. P. Barth suggests secussse for acsssse Hor. Carm. 
I 2, 4. 


51. P.336. Zu Tacitus Agricola. O. Keller would read summae for summa 
in Tac. Agric. 5. 


52. Pp. 337-56. Lucanus und Seneca. The dependence of Lucan upon 
his uncle Seneca is demonstrated by the citation of numerous parallel passages 
and sentiments by C. Hosius. 


53. P. 356. Zu Ciceros Pompeiana. Julius Lange proposes the emenda- 
tion ssssuns animum for suam manum in Κὶς, Pomp. 24. 


54. Pp. 357-68. Miscellanea. Emendation and exegesis of miscellaneous 
passages by W. Drexler. I. Auson. Epist. 22, 45 ff. II. Paulinus, poema ult. 
122 ff. III. Athen. III 149 C, use of ἀπομαγδαλιά. IV. Hymn. ad Art. 12. 
V. φρούνη as epithet of Hecate in Paris papyrus. VI. Use of ἐπήκοος as epithet 
of the gods. VII. Imprecatory inscription published by Delattre in Bull. de 
corr. hell. XII 394-302. VIII. Inscription on gem in Biehler’s collection. 
1X. Inscription from Silivri, first described by J. H. Mordtmann in 1884. 


Fascicle 6. 


55. Pp. 369-85. Vorhomerische Abbildungen Homerischer Kampfscenen. 
H. Kluge identifies the scenes depicted on several of the articles found at 
Mycenae with passages in the Iliad. That engraved upon the seal ring taken 
from the fourth grave corresponds in detail with A 517-38; that on the 
sardonyx from the third grave agrees with II 330-4. The scene represented 
on one of the three plates of a gold ornament found in the third grave is the 
same, even to the minutest detail, as that in A 218-47, while the lion scenes 
on the remaining two parts of the ornament may well be connected with the 
history of the Atreidai. A stelé found at Mycenae presents two scenes, the 
upper of which Kluge identifies, though not so conclusively, with Iliad, A 
113-21. And finally the representations on a dagger-blade bear great resem- 
blance to E 161, P 61 and A172, The connection of these engraved scenes 
with the Iliad passages is held by Kluge to be the following. The poet of the 
Iliad made use of older epics in which these situations were described, and 
had doubtless seen the representations upon the articles found at Mycenae, 
which even for him belonged to a remote antiquity. Evidence for this con- 
clusion is to be found in the fact that the Homeric descriptions are not only 
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very true to the pictures, but often add a detail which could not be inferred 
from them and which must have been due to the older descriptions after which 
the Homeric passages were modeled. 


56. Pp. 385-6. Zu Thukydides. For the troublesome τῷ δὲ ἑκάτεροι of 
Thuc. II 89, 3 Liebhold suggests τῷ δὲ ἐν θατέρῳ. 


57. Pp. 387-95. Zu Aristonikos. Discussion of Aristonicus’s views of 
(1) ζωστήρ, ζῶμα, (2) ybadov, and (3) καμμονίη, with suggested corrections of the 
scholia, by A. Ludwich. 


58. Pp. 395-7. Review by M. Bencker of Schumacher’s Eine Prinestin- 
ische Ciste im Museum zu Karlsruhe (Heidelberg, 1891). 


59. Pp. 397-9. Eine Aegyptische Grabinschrift. EEmendations to C. I. G. 
4708, by W. Schwarz. 


60. Pp. 400-8. Neues aus Syrakus. Criticism of Cavallari’s interpretation 
of the recent archaeological discoveries in Syracuse. Lupus urges that the 
stone construction traced by C. through the Contrada del Fusco and regarded 
by him as a holy street was rather a portion of the old city wall. 


61. Pp. 408-9. H EK MOYZEIOY. The ἡ ἐκ Movoeiov copy of Homer E. 
Dittrich holds to have been brought from Crete after the death of Aristarchus. 
At Aptera on Crete there was a Μουσεῖον, and the copy is mentioned in the 
note to the passage in which Odysseus represents himself as a Cretan. 


.62. P. 409. Zu Platons Politeia. Emendations by O. Apelt to Pl. Pol. 
436 A and 548 C. 


63. Pp. 410-16. Nochmals der Archetypus der Brutusbriefe. Discussion 
of the archetype of the Brutus letters by L. Gurlitt. He agrees with O. E. 
Schmidt that I 35 was written on the 2oth or 2rst of April, I 34 on the 27th of 
the same month. I 4 is the answer to I ja, so that the archetype does not 
lack a leaf at this point. I 16 and 17 are interpolated, except §7 of 17, which, 
Gurlitt holds, is the answer of Brutus to a letter of Cicero conveying news of 
Porcia’s illness (written about June 22; to this I 14 is Cicero’s answer, written 
July 11). This letter of Cicero has been lost, but was perhaps to have been 
found on a lost leaf of the archetype containing, according to Schmidt, the 
conclusion of I 4a and the beginning of I 44, letters received by Cicero on 
May 21 and June 2 respectively. The chronological order would be thus 
preserved. I 18 was misplaced by the insertion of the two spurious letters 
preceding, and belongs properly after I 15. 


64. Pp. 417-22. Die Hauptquelle der rdmischen Kdénigsgeschichte bei 
Diodoros. Bader first called attention to the fact that Diodorus, in his history 
of the Roman kingdom, used Polybius as authority for certain passages. In 
this article R. von Scala adds to the passages cited by Bader several in which 
he thinks Diodorus shows undoubted traces of influence from Polybius. 


6s. Pp. 422-4. Zu Livius. Exegesis of Liv. XXVII 28, 6 f., by A. Wodrig. 
The final clause #f—agerent is to be referred to remtsso retro nunto preceding, 
not to the following words, as Weissenborn and Friedersdorff have done. 
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66. Pp. 425-32. Die Eustochius-recension des Gellius. M. Hertz shows 
that Jordan’s assertion that there are two classes of Gellius MSS, one showing 
marks of revision by Eustochius, a copy of which was given by him to Aurelius, 
as the epigram at the end of bk. IX indicates, is not sufficiently well grounded. 
The arbitrary changes in the text cited by Jordan are shown to be mere chance 
errors of a copyist. 


Fascicle 7. 


67. Pp. 433-64. Die Pseudosibyllinischen Orakel und ihre neueste Beur- 
teilung. A. Rzach defends his edition of the pseudo-Sibylline oracles against 
the polemical criticism of Buresch (in Jahrb. for 1891). 


68. Pp. 465-77. Die Legende vom Tode des grossen Pan. W.H. Roscher, 
rejecting the explanations of this legend propounded by Welcker and Preller 
and disproving the assumption of Mannhardt, that the story is Indo-Germanic, 
suggests that the source is to be found in Egypt in the person of the god 
Mendes, whose mortality is mentioned by Herodotus, as well as the loud 
lamentations at his death. 


69. Pp. 477-8. Bitte an Mythologen. A plea by Otto Gruppe for the 
correct interpretation of words used by him in his Griechische Culte und 
Mythen, which critics have distorted. 


70. Pp. 479-84. Beitrige zur Kenntnis griechischer Kalender. An 
attempt by E. Bischoff to determine the order of the Thessalian months, with 
restitution of the calendar of the Perrhaibi, of Halos and of the other 
Phthiotic states. 


71. Pp.485-92. Zu Caesars Rheinbritcke. G. Hubo shows that the phrase 
intervallo pedum quadragenum of Caesar, B.G. IV 17,5, must be the distance 
between the two rows of piles at the water’s surface. 


72. P. 492. Zu Ovidius Fasti. tsde in Ov. Fasti, IV 612, is emended to 
lubet by Fr. Polle. 


73- Pp. 493-504. Beitrége zur rémischen Taktik. Rang und Beférderung 
der Centurionen. F.Giesing combats Frdhlich’s view in regard to the rank 
and position of the centurions, and offers the following scheme, based upon 
the old threefold age-classification : 


I class: I, primus pilus 2. primus princeps 484. primus hastatus. 
II class: 4-12 (pilus prior 3-10) 

13-21 (princeps prior 2-10) } Priores. 

22-30 (hastatus prior 2-10) 
III class: 31-40 (pilus posterior 11-20) 

41-50 (princeps posterior 11-20) } Posteriores. 

51-60 (hastatus posterior 11-20) 


74. Ῥρ. 505-12. Zum neunten und elften Buche des Quintilianus. Expla- 
nation and emendation of six passages each in Ὁ. IX and Ὁ. XI of Quintilian’s 
Inst. by M. Kiderlin. 


75. P.512. Zu Plautus. J. Lange would read in Pl. Truc. 284 nusguam 
sulla instead of museca nulla. , 
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Fascicles 8-9. 


76. Pp. 513-28. Verschiedenes zu den Trachinierinnen. Discussion, 
interpretation and emendation of twelve passages of Soph. Trach. by J. Oeri. © 


77. Pp. 529-40. Platons Sophistes und die Ideenlehre. O. Apelt defends 
his assertion against Zeller, that the definition given in Soph. 247 E is not to 
be regarded as Plato’s own view. 


78. Pp. 540-3. Zur Syntax des Zahlwortes AYO. A statistical study of 
the use of the inflected and uninflected forms of δύο, with statement of the 
law that seems to govern their use, by E. Hasse. 


79. P.544. Ueber den Codex Estensis der Homerischen Hymnen. H. 
Hollander defends his assertion that cod. Esten. is a direct copy of Aurispa’s 
codex (A) of the Homeric Hymns. 


80. Pp. 545-70. Zu Xenophons Anabasis. F. Reuss calls attention to 
many interpolated passages in the Anabasis, discusses the value of the 
Athenaeus citations for the text, and gives a list of passages in Dionysius Hal. 
evidently taken from the Anabasis. 


81. Pp. 571-80. Mitteilungen aus Papyrushandschriften. Blass furnishes 
information with regard to the readings of the papyrus MS of Aristotle’s 
Politeia Athenaion, of Hypereides’ Κατὰ Φιλιππιόου, Κατὰ Δημοσθένους and 
Ὑπὲρ Λυκόφρονος, of Euripides’ Antiope, and of Νόμιμα. 


82. Pp. 581-93. Aristoteles Urteil tiber die Demokratie. P. Cauer con- 
cludes that the phrase used in the Ath. Pol., c. 41 implies approval of the 
democracy, in which case the author cannot be Aristotle. 


83. Pp. 593-4. Zu Herodotos. A. Weiske thinks that the delay of the 
Spartans to send aid to Marathon would be fully accounted for, if we had 
complete information about the Karneia, which was doubtless a nine-day 
festival and could not be interrupted without affront to the gods. 


(8). Pp. 595-6. Zu Caesar de Bello Gallico. J. Lange suggests emenda- 
tions to four passages of Caesar’s Gallic War. 


84. Pp. 597-613. Des Horatius Canidia-gedichte. Interpretation of 
meaning and connection of Sat. I 8, Epod. § and 17, by H. Dintzer. 


85. Pp. 614-20. Zu Tibullus. F. Wilhelm. Part I deals with the situ- 
ation of the second poem, which, Wilhelm holds, is before Delia’s door. Part 
II is a defence of the readings of Ambros. and Vatic. in four passages. 


86. Pp. 631-32. Noch einmal die Buchfolge in Senecas Naturales Quae- 
stiones. W. Allers uses, in the main, as criterium for the determination of 
the order of the books of Sen. Nat. Quaest., the treatment of the subject in 
stoical works prior to that of Seneca. 


87. P.632. Zu Ovidius Metamorphosen. P. Loewe conjectures oribus ossa 
for osstbus ora in Ov. Met. V 58. 


(51). Pp. 633-4. Zu Tacitus’ Agricola. Ρ, R. Mueller emends seven 
passages of Tac. Agric. 
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88. Pp.635-53. Eine Welthandelsstrasse. W. Schwarz discusses the road 
from Juliopolis, a suburb of Alexandria, to Koptos, and from thence to 
Berenike, the most important commercial road of antiquity for trade with India. 


89. P. 653. Zur figura etymologica im Lateinischen. J. H. Schmalz cites 
examples supplementary to his list in Philol. Rundschau, II 47. 


go. Pp. 654-6. Zum Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Exegesis and 
correction of fourteen inscriptions by C. F. W. Mueller. 


Fascicle Io. 

(24). Pp. 657-74. Zur Geschichte der Perserkriege. V. Der Kampf bei 
Thermopylai. H. Welzhofer continues his critical survey of the Persian wars, 
treating in V the battle at Thermopylae. He compares the accounts given by 
Herodotus and Diodorus, and holds that the former greatly exaggerated the 
Persian host. 


οΙ. Pp. 675-8. Zur Geschichte der Medicin im Altertum. M. Wellmann 
collects the information available regarding Straton, Aetios Sikamios, Hikesios, 
Apollonios and Antipatros. 


92. Pp. 679-91. Die Plethora bei Erasistratos. Erasistratus’ treatment 
of plethora as a disease is discussed by R. Fuchs. 


93. Pp. 692-9. Ein epistolographisches Uebungsstiick unter den Pariser 
Papyri. The two letters from the first papyrus published by Brunet de Presle 
are shown by W. Schmid to be school rhetorical exercises of the second or 
first century B. C., demonstrating the existence of rhetorical studies in Egypt 
at that time. 


94. Pp. 699-700. Zu Platons Protagoras. F. Polle emends 342 B, and B. 
Grosse 353 C. 


95. Pp. 701-9. Die Schattenlosigkeit des Zeus-Abatons auf dem Lykaion. 
W. H. Roscher explains the legend about the absence of shadow in the Zeus 
abaton on Mt. Lycaeum (Paus. VIII 38, 6) by the identification of this place 
with Olympus, which is, according to Homer, free from wind, rain, snow and 
shadows. 


96. Pp. 709-12. Zu Phaedrus Fabeln. F. Polle suggests Aesopus for φωΐ- 
dam in the first line of III 4 of Phaedrus, and explains the situation as 
follows: an ape is hanging in a market, and the head has been left on to show 
the kind of meat. 


97. Pp. 713-28. Ciceros Correspondenz aus den Jahren 60 und 58. W. 
Sternkopf subjects the letters of Cicero written in the years §9 and 58 B. C. to 
a careful examination, with a view of determining their chronological order. 


98. P. 728. Zu Ovidius Heroiden. Emendation by P. Loewe of 8, 104. 


Fascicle 11. 

(24). Pp. 729-51. Zur Geschichte der Perserkriege. VI. Die Seekampfe 
bei Artemision. VII. Die Einnahme Athens. H. Welzhofer continues his 
critical discussion of the various accounts of the battle at Artemision in VI, 
and in VII of the capture of Athens by the Persians. 
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99. P. 751. Zu Plutarchos. E. Goebel discusses Plut. de def. orac. 17. 


100. Pp. 752-8. Zum Roman der Alexandrinerzeit. F. Susemihl holds 
that in the description of savratio given by Cicero (de inv. I 19, 27) and by 
the Auctor ad Her. (I 8, 12 f.), the second main division is added in order to 
make place in the scheme for this form of literature, which was invented 
about that time and was in popular favor. 


Ior. P. 758. QPA=Stunde. M.C. P. Schmidt points out that dpa in the 
sense of ‘hour’ first occurs in Aristotle’s Ath. Pol. 30. 


102. Pp. 759-60. Die Priesterschaften in Karien und Lydien. O. Héfer 
corrects and supplements Heller's article ‘de Cariae Lydiaeque sacerdotibus’ 
in Jahrb. Spplbd. XVIII. 


103. Pp. 761-7. Einiges iber ΤΎΧΗ. In I H. Lewy discusses τύχη as 
name of the deity at Delphi prior to Apollo. II. τύχη as one of the Μοῖραι. 
III. τύχη =‘ good fortune’ in Pind. fr. 223 (244). IV. Aesch. Pers. 698 τύχης 
to be changed to τύχας. V. Emendation of Xenocles fr. 1 (Nauck). VI. τύχη 
in Menander, fr. 3 σ, ὁ, IV 212 M. VII. Emendation of Epicurus (apud Diog. 
Laert. X 133 f.). VIII. Josephus Arch. XVI 11, 8, τύχη = εἱμαρμένη. IX. 
The ladder depicted on Lucanian and Apulian vases is a symbol of τύχη, the 
most prominent goddess of the time. 


(50). P. 768. Zu Horatius. P. Preibisch offers explanation of the manu- 
script reading in Carm. I 2, 21. 


104. Pp. 769-97. Das Druidentum. L. Paul subjects our information 
about the Druids to a careful examination. He outlines their social and 
religious customs and beliefs, shows wherein the latter differed from the 
Pythagorean, describes the three classes—bards, vates and Druidae—and their 
functions, and calls attention to the radical change in the character of the 
Druids shown by the various accounts of Caesar, Diodorus, Strabo, Lucan and 
Mela, brought about chiefly by the abolishment by the Romans of human 
sacrifices. 


105. Pp. 797-800. Zur Odyssee. Verses 275-8 of Odyssey a are rejected 
by R. Gaede as interpolated from 8 195 ff. 


Fascicle 12. 


106. Pp. 801-25. Das zwanzigste Buch der Odyssee. Alfred Scotland, by 
athetesis and emendation, reduces book XX of the Odyssey from 394 to 80 
verses, which he regards as the original form. In ch. V the author endeavors 
to prove that the kingdom of Odysseus did not extend beyond the island of 
Ithaca. 


(105). P.826. Zur Odyssee. The combination ἀλλὰ μάλα in ε 342, 358, 360 
and elsewhere is resolved by W. Pdkel into a common ἀλλά and a μάλα to be 
connected with a following adverb. 


107. Pp. 827-40. Die Bedeutung von APETH bei Thukydides. E, Lange 
attempts the refutation of MOller-Stribing’s definition of ἀρετή in Thucy- 
dides, viz. “ ricksichtsloses Verfolgen eines bestimmten Zweckes,” and shows 
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by examination of all the passages in which the word occurs, that this inter- 
pretation is applicable in only one instance and not even then necessary. 
The word always implies an ethical element. 


(§4.) Pp. 841-7. Miscellanea by W. Drexler. Continuation of pp. 357 ff. 
X. Explanation of plasma found in Nijmegen. XI. ΤΟΡΡΗΣΟΣ. XII. Un- 
known figure on diadem in Berlin (Jahrb. d. ksl. d. arch. inst. VII, arch. anz. 
s. 111 ἢ) is Mén. XIII. Placidus ad Stat. Theb. I 716 ff. XIV. Gloss. 
Labb., p. 40, Conso. XV. Stityphone (Schneider’s Callimachea, IT 693, fr. 
561) should be Seti-Typhone or Set-Typhone. XVI. Refutation of Riess’ 
conjecture (Nechepsonis et Petosiridis frr., Phil. Spplbd. VI 333, n. 6). XVII. 
Discussion of the tradition that the earth emits sweet odors where the rainbow 
touches it. 


108. Pp. 848-50. Zu Cornelius Nepos. J. Lange emends six passages of 
Nepos. 


109. Pp. 851-62. Zu den lateinischen Panegyrikern. Conjectures by R. 
Gdtze to about forty-five passages in the Roman panegyrists. 


(95). P. 863. Schattenlosigkeit. Lewy adds to his article on pp. 701 ff. a 
note from Numbers xiv 9. 


110. P. 863. Zu Lactantius. molesttam, Lact. Inst. III 17, 2, is emended 


by T. Stangl to modestiam. 
FRANK Louis VAN CLEEF. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. Vol. XVIII. 


No. I. 


I. Pp. 1-41. Essay on the syntax of the voices in the Greek of the New 
Testament, by Joseph Viteau. The usage of the N. T. is carefully compared 
with that of the LXX and classic Greek. The three voices are treated in 
succession, their uses analyzed, and the individual verbs classified. The 
essay closes with a discussion of the verbals in -τέος and -τος. This elaborate 
article cannot fail to be of great interest to students of Hellenistic Greek. 


2. Pp. 42-59. Latin notes (continued), by Paul Lejay. V. On the Lat. 
MS 7530 of the Bibliothéque nationale. By a comparison of a calendar 
contained in this MS with some other calendars, the date and origin of the 
MS are determined. VI. ‘Paulus Constantinopolitanus.’ The existence 
of this man had been deduced by Usener from a note in the above MS: 
Lejay shows that his process involves several errors. 


3. P.59. In Plaut. Amph. 849 Ch. Tailliart proposes mecum αὖ for a, thus 
restoring the metre. 


4. Pp. 60-98. Novae commentationes Euripideae (second part), by H. van 
Herwerden. Many of these comments are of great interest. 


5. Pp.ggf. H. Haussoullier, after a brief account of the drainage of Lake 
Copais by the ancients, suggests that the subterranean canal is referred to in 
Pseudo-Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. XCIX (103). 
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6. Pp. 101-11. Jules Nicoles describes and publishes the text of six frag- 
ments of Homer on papyrus from Egypt, now in the library of Geneva. 
These fragments are more or less mutilated or illegible, and comprise Od. III 
364-75, 384-402, Il. I 44-60, IV 82-95, VI 327-53, XI 788-XII 11 (without 
break). They furnish several new readings. 


7. P.112. Book Notices. Β, H. gives a favorable account of the posthu- 
mous work of Hippolyte Noiret, Documents inédits pour servir 4 l’histoire de 
la domination vénitienne en Créte de 1380 & 1485, Paris, 1892. 


No. 2. 


1. Pp.113-18. On the Carmen Saeculare of Horace, by A. Waltz. This 
article is one of the various attempts that have been made to explain eodemque 
modo in Capitoio,in the famous inscription found in 1890. The author believes 
that the first nine strophes were sung on the Palatine and contained a prayer 
to Apollo and Diana, with invocation of other divinities, and that the next 
nine, containing a prayer to Jupiter and Juno and an address to the people, 
with the nineteenth as an envoi, were sung on the Capitol. According to the 
inscription, cattle were sacrificed to these gods, and of to Apollo and Diana, 
and the Orac. Sibyl., vv. 12 and 15, show that the cattle were white. Cf. 
strophe 13. To secure symmetry he proposes to place the fourth strophe after 
the seventh, as indicated by Orac. Sibyl. 7-11 and by the order of sacrifices as 
stated in the inscription. J/thkyia, mistaken for a name of Diana, has caused 
the displacement. The article contains some interesting details. (See No. 3 
below). 


2. Pp. 119-25. Maurice Holleau discusses Liv. XX XVII 2-5 in the light 
of an inscription found at Makri in 1889. The Ptolemaeus Telmessius of 
Livy was probably the son of Πτολεμαῖος ὁ Λυσιμάχου of the inscription, who 
was governor of Telmessos in 240-39 (the probable date of the inscription). 
The article contains some acute observations. 


3. Pp. 126-38. On the Carmen Saeculare of Horace, by Georges Lafaye. 
Another discussion of codemque modo in Capitolio. The view of Mommsen, 
that the Carmen Saeculare was a prosodion, during the singing of which the 
chorus marched from the Palatine to the Capitol and returned—~a theory 
incidentally refuted in No. 1 above—is here met with five distinct objections. 
The author then maintains that the entire ode was sung, first on the Palatine, 
then on the Capitol. He also holds that, despite the silence of the inscription, 
the other hymns mentioned by Zosimus were sung during the festival. This 
article and that of A. Waltz, reported above, are indispensable to those who 
shall hereafter study that remarkable hymn, and it would be useless to give a 
dry summary of details here. 


4. Pp. 139-44. Philippe Fabia finds in Provence and Languedoc, under 
the forms Rouméco, Rauméco, Rém&o (the name of a monster used in terrifying 
naughty children), the Latin Remeligo of Afranius (Rib., p. 199), a personified 
abstraction, appearing as prologus. He discusses also the use of the word in 
Plaut. Cas. (v. 804, Schoell). 


5. Pp. 145-52. On Theon of Smyrna, by Paul Tannery. An edition of 
Theon’s Τὰ κατὰ τὸ μαθηματικὸν χρήσιμα εἰς τὴν τοῦ Πλάτωνος ἀνάγνωσιν having 
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been recently (Hachette, 1892) published by J. Dupuis, Tannery investigates 
the origin of the incoherence and inconsistencies of the work. He finds them 
due partly to the fact that the work was originally a compilation, partly toa 
Byzantine redaction and augmentation. He warns against emending so as to 
bring about coherence and uniformity, and discusses some special points. 


6. Pp.153f. Henri Weil gives a note on /udis practextam ponere (Cic. ad 
Fam. X 32). 


7. P.1§4. Ed. Tournier proposes, in Babrius, XX XIII (42) 7 f., κρείττω 
and avadvréa. 


8. Pp. 1§5-8. B. Haussoulier identifies Τορύβεια (a town of Acarnania 
named in an inscription of Epidaurus) with TépGeov (named in a Delphic 
inscription). The article contains some interesting remarks on coins of 
Acarnania. 


g. P.159. Max Bonnet gives a critical note on Traube’s edition of the 
Opus Prosodiacum of Micon. 


10. Pp. 160 f. L. Havet emends Cic. pro Caelio 25, de Orat. ITI 199. 


11. Pp. 162-6. J. Delamarre defends the date assigned to the sculptor 
Silanion by Pliny (XXXIV 51). He shows that the objections that have been 
urged are not sound, and then brings positive evidence indirectly from two 
inscriptions lately found at Oropus. 


12. P. 166. Van Herwerden emends Sappho, fr. 79 (Bgk.), Alcaeus, fr. 40, 
41, 154. 


13. Pp. 167-9. B. Haussoullier offers an interesting explanation of τὰν 
ἀγέλαν τὰν τόκα ἐσδυομέναν and τὰν ἀγέλαν τοὺς τόκα ἐγδυομένους in two Cretan 
inscriptions. Both expressions mean τοὺς ἐφήβους τοὺς ἀεὶ ἐξερχομένους (i. e. 
entering upon manhood). Before a consonant éo- is for ἐκσ-, and before a 
medial éy- is for ἐκ.. 


14. Pp.1jof. R.Cagnat discusses cpifonium and epistomium, and concludes 
that the latter should be removed from Latin dictionaries. A recently found 
inscription mentions a fistula plumbea cum epitonio aereo ad labrum lapideum. 


15. Pp. 172-200. Book Notices. 1) An account of Catalogus dissertati- 
onum philologicarum classicarum, Gustav Fock, 1894, is given by ¢. 2) Pierre 
de Nolhac, Pétrarque et l’Humanisme, d’aprés un essai de restitution de sa 
bibliothéque, Paris, 1892, is summarized and highly praised by Jean Segrestaa. 
3) Notions de prosodie et métrique latines, par G. Boissi¢re avec la collabo- 
ration de E, Ernault, Paris, 1893, is commended as a whole, but adversely 
criticised in many particulars, by L. Ὁ. 4) H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les 
premiers habitants de l'Europe. Seconde éd. Tome II: Les Indo-Européens. 
Reviewed by L. D., who finds the work interesting and instructive, but not 
without faults. 5) W. Windelband, Geschichte der alten Philosophie; Sieg- 
mund Ginther, Abriss der Geschichte der Mathematik und der Naturwissen- 
schaften im Alterthum (Milller’s Handbuch, vol. V, part 1). Favorable men- 
tion, with a few adverse comments, by G. Rodier. 6) Tabulae quibus anti- 
quitates Graecae et Romanae illustrantur, ed. Stephanus Cybulsky, described 
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by ¢ 7) Walther Prellwitz, Etymologisches Worterbuch der griechischen 
Sprache. Some faults pointed out by L.D. 8) Otto Hoffmann, Die griechi- 
schen Dialekte. 2. Band: Der nord-achdische Dialekt. Gdttingen, 1893. 
Charles Lambert finds this a valuable work, but makes objections to some 
details, especially the over-use of the influence of accent. 9) ‘Ante Agamem- 
nona’: a new departure in philology (Nos. I-IV), by A. P. Skene, Oxford, 
1892. Barely mentioned by ¢, who hopes that the promise ‘to be continued” 
will not be fulfilled. 10) Enchiridium dictionis epicae, scripsit J. van 
Leeuwen. Pars prior. Lugd. Bat. 1892. Brief and, in general, favorable 
mention, by L. Ὁ. 11) De coniunctivi et optativi usu Euripideo in enuntiatis 
finalibus et condicionalibus, scripsit F. Johnson, Berolini, 1893. Reviewed by 
J. Keelhoff, who is surprised to find recognition of American grammars in a 
Berlin dissertation! He regrets that the work offers nothing new, but some 
things erroneous. He defends at some length εἰ with the subjunctive in Attic. 
12) Ὁ. O. Zuretti, Scolii al Pluto ed alle Rane d’Aristofane dal codice Veneto 
472 e dal codice Cremonese 12229, L, 6,28. Also, Analecta Aristophanea. 
The reviewer, Albert Martin, considers the former work (151 pages) larger 
than is necessary. He gives an account of the latter, which describes the 
MSS of Aristophanes, discusses the scene of the two sycophants in the Plutus, 
gives an index of the plays of Aristophanes after Vat. 918, and treats of the 
MSS containing the scholia of Tzetzes. The reviewer supplies some omissions 
in the first part (on the MSS). 13) Oreste Nazari, Quo anno Aristophanes 
natus sit. Extract from the Rivista di Filologia, 1893, p. 9. Reviewed by 
Albert Martin, who pronounces the arguments ingenious, though not thor- 
oughly convincing. Nazari, by a comparison of Nub. 528-33, Equit. 514-17 
and 541-6, places the birth of the poet in 446. 14) The Philoctetes of Sopho- 
cles, edited by F. P. Graves, Boston, 1893. P.C. finds the literary introduction 
too brief, the metrical introduction too elaborate and sometimes erroneous, and 
nearly all the notes lacking in precision, and some of them wrong; but his 
remarks savor of hypercriticism, as when he pronounces the scansion of doch- 
miacs ‘strange,’ without intimating that it is the scansion of J. H. H. Schmidt, 
and when he demands πέρᾳ in v. 333. 15) Thucydides, erklart von J. Classen, 
III. Buch, 3. Aufl. besorgt von J. Steup, Berlin, 1892. P.C. makes favorable 
mention, but finds some fault with the grammatical and explanatory notes. 
16) P. C. barely mentions the substance of Studia Theognidea, scripsit G. 
Lucas, Berlin, 1893 (7: pp.}—an attempt to prove that 52 of the verses 
ascribed to Theognis are spurious, the reasons relating to correption by hiatus. 
17) Platons ausgewdhlte Schriften, VII. Theil, Platons Staat, erstes Buch, 
erklirt von M. Wohlrab, Leipzig, 1893. P. Couvreur gives a brief account of 
this work, with high commendation, despite some minor errors which he 
corrects. 18) Annuaire des traditions populaires, publié par Paul Sébillot, 
secrétaire général de la société. Z gives a short account of this publication, 
and briefly discusses the relations of folklore to classical studies. 19) Dionis 
Prusaensis quem vocant Chrysostomum quae extant omnia, edidit apparatu 
critico instruxit J. de Arnim. Vol.I. Berlin, 1893. F. Cumont points out 
the important improvement of this work over that of Emperius published 
fifty years ago, and highly commends it. 20) Handbuch der klassischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft, etc., herausgegeben von Iwan von Miiller. Bd. IV. 
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3. Abtheilung: Die rémischen Staats-, Kriegs- und PrivatalterthOmer von 
Herm. Schiller ynd Mor. Voigt. Second edition. Félix Mouriot gives a full 
description of this complex work, with full list of contents. He considers the 
work an excellent one in every respect. 21) M. Manitius, Geschichte der 
christlich-lateinischen Poesie bis zur Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts. Stuttgart, 
1891. L.D. describes this work and pronounces it very useful. It is not, 
indeed, so thorough a work as Otto Ribbeck’s History of Roman Poetry, but 
the time has not come for so complete a history of Christian poetry. 22) Le 
réalisme dans Pétrone, par P. Thomas. Gand, 1893. H. B. gives a brief 
summary, with favorable comment. 23) Lucréce, De la Nature, livre II 
(Munro, translated into French). Bare mention by L.D. 24) Discours de 
Cicéron contre Verrés: Divinatio in Q. Caecilium (with commentary, etc.), by 
Emile Thomas, briefly mentioned by L. D. 25) Historia Apollonii regis 
Tyri, iterum recensuit A. Riese. Lipsiae, 1893. P. T. finds this ed. a great 
improvement on the first. 26) W.M. Ὁ. Collar’s Seventh Book of Vergil’s 
Aeneid briefly described by M. Roger. 27) Catulle et ses modéles, par 
Georges Lafaye. Paris, 1893. Reviewed by H. Bornecque. This work took 
the prize in the contest on the subject submitted by the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres: ‘‘ Rechercher ce que Catulle doit aux podetes Alexan- 
drins et ce qu’il doit aux vieux lyriques grecs.” The reviewer commends the 
- conclusion that Catullus was not merely an imitator of the Alexandrine poets, 
but thinks the author has not given Catullus sufficient credit for originality. 
28) Classiques latins, publi¢ds sous la direction de M. A. Cartault. School 
edition of the Adelphoe by Fabia, the Bucolics by Waltz, and extracts from 
the Metamorphoses by Lejay, briefly mentioned by ¢. 29) Claudii Galeni 
Pergameni scripta minora, rec. J. Marquardt, Iw. Miller, G. Helmreich. Vol. 
III. Lipsiae, 1893. Briefly commended by V. H. Friedel. 30) A. Dieterich. 
Nekyia. Beitr&ge zur Erkldrung der neventdeckten Petrusapokalypse. Leip- 
zig, 1893. F.C. briefly discusses the possible means of ascertaining the origin 
of the notions of heaven and hell contained in this Apocalypse, and adds: 
“Mr. Dieterich does not impose upon himself so painful a task. For him the 
question, as soon as proposed, is solved: the author of the Apocalypse cannot 
have other than reproduced the dogmas of the Orphic mysteries.’ The 
reviewer combats this view, or rather the soundness of the method, but 
considers D.’s book learned and ingenious. 31) Livy, books XXI and XXII 
edited with introduction and notes by J. B. Greenough and Tracy Peck. 
Boston. R. Pichon finds this an excellent work for the purpose intended by 
the authors. 


No. 3. 

1, Pp. 201-19. Henri Weil critically discusses and emends thirty-two 
passages of Euripides and five of Aeschylus. 

2. Pp. 220-8. Léopold Constans critically discusses and emends eighteen 
passages of Tacitus. 

3. P.228. In Babrius, CVII (129), v.14, Ed. Tournier proposes ὄνεια for 


ὁποῖα, 


4. Pp. 229-40. On negatives in the New Testament, by Paul Thouvenin. 
Starting out from the premise “ov nie la réalité d’un fait (c’est la négation 
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objective); μὴ nie la réalisation d’une pensée (c’est la négation subjective),” 
the author systematically treats the various categories, finding a reason for ov 
or μή, as the case may be, in almost every instance. These reasons will not 
be accepted by all grammarians. The following instances out of many may 
be cited: After quoting some other examples of ov and μή in the same 
sentence, he adds: “2’Cor., 2,13: οὐκ ἔσχηκα ἄνεσιν τῷ πνεύματί μου (fait réel), 
τῷ μὴ εὑρεῖν pe Τίτον τὸν ἀδελφόν pov. Sans doute l’inquiétude de Paul est un 
fait réel, mais le motif de son inquiétude est simplement pensé. De méme 
Heb. 4,15. 4,2. 1 Jo.§, 10: ὁ μὴ πιστείων τᾷ Beg ψεύστην πεποίηκεν αὐτόν, ὅτι 
ov πεπίστευκεν κτλ. Ici Ἰ᾽ ἐοτίναΐῃ passe brusquement d’une hypothése ἃ un fait 
qu'il se représente comme réel.” He then remarks: “La plupart de ces 
exemples sont conformes ἃ l’usage classique. Cependant il faut reconnaftre 
que certains emplois n’y sont pas d’un usage courant. Aijnsi ce brusque 
passage du fait réel au fait simplement pensé, ou du fait pensé¢ au fait concu 
comme réel, que présentent les derniers exemples, ne s’y rencontre qu’excep- 
tionellement.” Again, after citing some examples of negatived participles, he 
proceeds: “On peut rapprocher de ces passages les suivants, qui appartiennent 
au grec classique ou postérieur: Xen., An., 4, 4,15: οὗτος yap... ἀληθεῦσαι 
τοιαῦτα, Ta ὄντα τε ὡς ὄντα καὶ τὰ μὴ ὄντα (les choses, qui dans son opinion, ne 
sont pas) ὡς οὐκ ὄντα (comme n’étant pas en réalité).”” Then follow examples 
from Josephus and Plutarch. 


5. Pp. 241 f. L. Havet emends Plaut. Asin. 755, Bacch. 140, Capt. §97. 


6. Pp. 242f. L. Duvau explains i noctem, Verg. Aen. VII 10, by com- 
parison with Lucr. VI 712, 874. 


7. Pp. 244-51. Critical notes, by P. Foucart, on Aristot. Rep. Ath. XLII, 
XLIII, XLVI, XLVII. Recently found inscriptions throw important light 
on some obscure points, showing, for instance, that in XLII xoouyr7 and not 
ἐπιμελητὴν is to be read. 


8. Pp. 252-4. George Doncieux reads, in Tibul. I 5, 66, paseper et obstrictos 
furtim deducet amictus,and in IV 4,18 reads sedula for creduda, referring to I 
4, 80. 


9. Pp. 255-9. F.Susemihl critically discusses the last chapter of Aristot. 
Poetica. 


1o. Pp. 259f. Ε΄ Gustafsson emends Cic. Rosc. Amer. 23, 64; 29, 80; 37, 
106; 38, 110. 

11. Pp. 260f. R. Pichon gives critical notes on Liv. XXII 60, 24; 24, 5; 
XXIV 27, 8; 48, 5. 

12. P. 261. P. Lejay points out the use of /fémine (which must not be 
replaced by “ἐρεῖν δ) in Ov. Met. XIII 928—a matter of interest for comparative 
grammar. 

13. Pp. 262-4. Critical notes on Ov. Met. VI 201, by G. Lafaye, who 
proposes and illustrates at length the reading 

“Infectis procul tte sacris, laurumque capillis 
Ponite.” Deponunt et sacra infecta relinquunt. 
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14. Pp. 264 f. Ch. Tailliart reads, Plaut. Capt. 72 At ego aio recte dictum, 
nam in conuiuio. 


15. P. 265. L. Delaruelle reads, Plaut. Capt. 265 Quod sciam: quod nes- 
ciumst, etc. 


16, Pp. 266-70. J. Delamarre publishes and discusses an inscription, 
dedicatory to Nemesis, now in the Louvre. 


17. Pp. 271-80. Book Notices. 1) Curt. Th. Fischer, De Hannonis Car- 
thaginiensis periplo. Leipzig, 1893. B. Auerbach gives a summary of this 
thorough investigation, objecting only to the insolent and arrogant tone. 2) 
H. Brunn, Griechische Kunstgeschichte. Erstes Buch: Die Anfange und die 
ilteste decorative Kunst. Munich, 1893. B. Haussoullier gives brief sum- 
mary, with the highest praise. 3) Etude critique sur le premier chant 
chorique des Phéniciennes d’Euripide, par Dr. B. Apostolidés. Paris, 1893. 
Shown by P. Ὁ. to be utterly worthless. 4) Les mimes de Hérodas traduits en 
francais, avec introduction et notes, par P. Ristelhuber. Paris,1893. Noticed, 
in the main favorably, by C. E. R., who makes a few objections, among them 
this: “Il fait l'H aspirée pour des raisons qui nous ont paru faibles.” 5) Luci- 
anus, recognovit J. Sommerbrodt. Berlin, 1893. Highly commended by P.C. 
6) Quaestiones Terentianae, scripsit Dr. Flaminius Nencini. Flamini Nencini 
Quaestiones Terentianae alterae, 1893 (reprinted from the Rivista di Filologia). 
Ph. Fabia pronounces the author's conjectures ingenious and plausible, but 
rarely, if ever, certain. 7) Leopold Winkler, Die Dittographien in den niko- 
machianischen Codices des Livius. Wien, 1890-92. J. Dianu suggests a 
number of omitted examples, that the author may be able to “render his 
interesting work as complete as possible.” 8) Emile Thomas, L’envers de la 
Société romaine d’aprés Pétrone. Paris, 1892. Henri Bornecque finds this’ 
work interesting and instructive despite certain faults which he points out. 
9) La Prose métrique de Symmaque et les Origines du Cursus, pat L. Havet. 
Paris, 1892. Reviewed and summarized by H. Bornecque, who highly praises 
the work and regards it as creating a new method of textual criticism for the 
ends of sentences. The cursus (i.e. rhythmical close of sentences) began at 
an early day (see Rev. de Phil. XVII, pp. 33 ff., 141 ff.; Am. Journ. Phil., No. 
62, pp. 254 and 256), and when the accent came to be recognized as in modern 
verse, a corresponding influence appears in the csrsus; but Symmachus still 
retains the metrical cursus. [Havet and his reviewer, of course, call the 
accentual cursus simply ‘rhythmical.’] 10) Chronica Minora, collegit et 
emendavit Carolus Frick. Vol. I. Leipzig, 1893. Georges Goyau gives a 
brief summary and highly commends the work, which arrives at many new 
conclusions, some of them in conflict with Mommsen’s views. 


No. 4. 


In this number the Revue des Revues, begun in a previous number, is 
completed. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 
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BEITRAGE ZUR ASSYRIOLOGIE UND SEMITISCHEN SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT, 
herausgegeben von FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH und PAUL Haupt. Dritter 
Band, Heft 2 (pp. 189-385). Leipzig, 1896.' 


The second Heft of the third volume of the Beitrage is devoted exclu- 
sively to two articles of considerable length. 

The first of these (pp. 189-362) is an exhaustive treatise by Bruno 
Meissner and Paul Rost on the building inscriptions of Esarhaddon, giving 
a transliteration, translation and commentary of the records relating to 
Esarhaddon’s architectural operations both in Assyria and Babylonia. 
The article is divided into two parts, the first of which is devoted to the 
explanation of the inscriptions of Esarhaddon which relate to his buildings 
at Nineveh (pp. 189-215), while the second part (pp. 215-362) treats of the 
more numerous records concerning the construction of his Babylonian 
palaces and temples. The treatise is accompanied by thirty-five repro- 
ductions of the text of the inscriptions, and by a plan, following Layard, 
of the southwest ruins of Nimroud (Xa/xu). It is unfortunate that these 
plates giving the text of the inscriptions are not introduced in their proper 
place at the end of the article. The entire seventy pages of plates are 
inserted bodily in the middle of the commentary on the inscriptions 
relating to the building operations in Babylonia, breaking badly the 
connection between pp. 284-357. 

An interesting and probably correct explanation of the doubtful word 
pardtu is given in the commentary to Col. IV 19 of the prism inscription of 
Nebi-Yunus(p. 210). The author translates the word as ‘calcareous stone,’ 
giving as his reason the fact that the words 272: picd ‘white pilu’ and 
pardtu, which occur together so often in the inscriptions, indicate the two 
sorts of stone which were used most commonly by the Assyrians as build- 
ing materials. Delitzsch (AW., p. 516) gives the probable meaning of 
pilw as ‘granite’ or ‘marble,’ and that of pardtu as ‘alabaster,’ but the 
following reason brought forward by the authors here seems to show that 
this idea is incorrect. It is evident from the excavations that the chief 
stone materials, used especially in the foundations of the temples and 
palaces, were alabaster and calcareous stone, and it is known that the 
mountains in the neighborhood of Nineveh are extremely rich in alabaster, 
and that calcareous stone still exists in great quantities in the Am4Anus 
range (the so-called Anti-Libanus). The question, therefore, as to which 
of the two words was used for alabaster is answered conclusively by the 
references in the Sennacherib inscriptions to the procuring of the rarer 
pardtu stone from these same Am&nus mountains. That AgSsurbanipal also 
procured pardétu in the rocky highlands of Elam is seen from V R. 6, 49. 
The pf/z stone, on the other hand, was obtained from the royal quarries on 
the mountain now known as Jebel Maqlub, in the neighborhood of Nineveh. 
The author therefore rightly decides that 2:22. is alabaster and pardtu is 
limestone, without offering any suggestion as to the possible derivation of 
either of the words. According to 1). H. Miller (see Kischr. v. Aschrut 
Durga, Wien, 1886, p. 18) the word pi/s, sometimes occurring in the form 


1For the report on Bd. III, Heft 1, see A. J. P. XVI, pp. 117-21. 
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pilu (see Lotz, Tiglathpileser, p. 177,84; Lyon, Sargontexte, p. 80, 56), is 
a loan-word from the language of the Vannic inscriptions, and this is all the 
more probable because the district in which this idiom was spoken abounds 
in alabaster (for further references in this connection, sec ZA. II, pp. 107, 
225; RP.? 1, p. 117, n. 4). 

In the commentary to the same inscription of Nebi- Yunus, on p. 213 of 
the Beitrage, the meaning of the word xittxu is correctly given as ‘Zinfass- 
ung, i. 6. ‘enclosure, setting,’ and the distinction between it and xittu 
‘destruction,’ which is not observed by Delitzsch in his AW., is very 
properly made herc, but without any attempt at explanation. It is highly 
probable that xstfs ‘enclosure’ is a derivative from a hollow stem χά, as 
it is frequently found written xe-st-¢um, and it is not impossible that this is 
the same stem seen in the Hebrew ONIN ‘seal,’ from which we have ONNM 
‘to seal’ as a denominative verb.! On the other hand, xitts ‘destruction,’ 
which is explained II R. 35, 35ab by namdtum, is probably to be derived 
from xat@d ‘to overpower,’ from which we have the well-known (¢axtq 
‘defeat, utter destruction’ (cf. aSkuna taxté}u, Senn. V 75 et passim). 

The inscriptions relating to Esarhaddon’s buildings in Babylonia, although 
more numerous than the records of his Assvrian operations, are much less 
interesting reading, because they are written, unlike the fuller Assyrian 
inscriptions, in constantly recurring, bald, stereotyped phrases and enter 
but little into the details of the work of building. The inscriptions trans- 
lated in this second part of the article refer chietly to Esarhaddon’s restor- 
ation of Babylon itself, which had been razed to the ground through the 
fury of his father Sennacherib. These records of Esarhaddon accordingly 
refer to the rebuilding of the two city-walls /mgur-Bél and Nimitti-Bél and 
of the great temple Zsaggs/a, which had not escaped the general destruc- 
tion under Esarhaddon’s cruel and vindictive predecessor. It is very 
unfortunate that the inscription K. 2711 (pp. 264-9), which gives a list of 
all of Esarhaddon’s buildings, is much mutilated. With the exception of 
I R. 48, No. 9, which was found at Tel Amran near Babylon, the inscrip- 
tions translated here by Meissner-Rost come partly from Koyounjik and 
partly from the collection brought by Budge to the British Museum in 1888. 

The form sindtu ‘anger’ mentioned on p. 273 is, as the author states and 
as may readily be seen from the context, undoubtedly a derivative of the 
well-known stem sing ‘to be angry.’ That this is the meaning of sind is 
clearly shown by Zimmern, Basspsalmen, p. 23. It is not improbable that 
this si#2 is etymologically a cognate with the common Semitic [12], NO}, 


is) (17) used in Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic with the sense ‘to commit 
fornication.’ The original meaning of the stem, however, may have been 


‘to be heated or excited,’ which in the Assyro-Babylonian became applied 


to anger, but in the other idioms to sexual excitement. A precisely parallel 
Fy 


usage is the application of the stem ODN, ‘to be warm, to burn’ (cf. 
Ps. 39,4; Dtn. 19, 6) to rage, but in Gn. 30, 38 to the sexual heat of animals. 


1According to Lagarde, Uebers., pp. 116 f., OAYM is a derivative from onn=ynn ‘to 
bind’ (ἢ). According to others, it is an Egyptian loan-word (ZDMG. 44, p. 685). 
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In the inscription Bu. 885-12, 103, Col. II, 1. 7, the authors in their 
transliteration, p. 224, read the word mu-di[n-nu] after ku-ru-un-nu, trans- 
lating it ‘wine’ (see also p. 274). The word, if it existed, was probably 
mutinnu —mu'tinu with infixed ¢ from yj}, a stem which appears in 
Assyro-Babylonian in the rare word fu (see II R. 25, 38a and ZA. I, p. 
187; also Jensen, ZDMG. 43, pp. 657 ff.). The Sumerian equivalent in IT 
ΒΕ. 25, 38 and elsewhere for fes and kardnu is MU.TIN, which may be a 
Semitic loan-form. 

With regard to mummu in dft-mummu ‘house of learning,’ mentioned p. 
280, the form may be a reduplication of ms ‘water,’ e. g. mu-+-- mu. The 
reason for supposing this derivation is that the same ideogram is used to 
denote this word and also 3igftum ‘irrigation’ from Jagd (cf. ASKT., p. 25; 
511, 513). The word mummu seems to denote the unfathomable depths 
which were the abode of Ea, the god of profound wisdum. The Μωυμίς of 
Damascius is undoubtedly Mumms. 

The form ismaldu = twwaldu, alluded to p. 281 as the first example yet 
found of the Nif’al of verbs γ΄ Ὁ, is a highly interesting contribution to the 
phonetics of the consonant m. It has long been known that Assyrian m, 
especially in the /s/ast, was pronounced like v or τὸ, and indeed that 
sometimes # in the /#/aué completely disappears, undoubtedly because of 
its pronunciation like w. For the interchange of m and τ΄, compare arga- 
mannu, Aram. {IN ; Darsamul, YON, and see the numerous examples in 
Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr., 344; for the disappearance of m entirely, compare 
ega for emga, V R. 65, 34; s«dat’ix for uJatmix, πεν ἐπὶ for }urméni, etc.' 

In connection with /skir from the unusual δα γε ‘to uphold, care for,’ 
the authors might have mentioned the formation 4u3éru which occurs V ΚΕ. 
I 21, apparently with the meaning ‘proper’ or ‘lucky,’ e. g. milik la kudir 
‘an improper (unlucky) plan.’ This is probably from an adjectival form- 
ation kujéru = kuldru (so Jensen, KB. II, p. 165, note), with the original 
a assimilated to ¢ by the influence of a soft pronunciation of the μ, e. g. Ὁ. 


The stem may be identical with the Heb. WD, Arabic 2). A parallel 


Umilaut-usage is the ¢ in the word Jurménu = Jurmdnu (cf. Haupt, Assyrian 
£-Vowel, p. 11, ἢ. 1). 


The second and last article in the Beitrige is a transliteration and 
translation, with commentary, by Morris Jastrow, Jr., of a new fragment 
of the Etana legend. 

Among the recent contributions in the fieid of the lesser Babylonian 
mythological productions, the work of E. T. Harper on the Etana, Zu, 
Adapa and Dibbara legends in the second volume of the Beitrige (pp. 390- 
521, and for report see A. J. P. XIV, pp. 115 ff.), has been by far the most 
important. The theme of the Etana legend is one not uncommon in 
general folklore, e. g. first, that of the hatred of the eagle against the 
serpent, in spite of the latter’s being aided by the sun-god, and the subse- 


1For the use of » in Assyrian, representing a foreign ὁ in such names as almdén=— 


a> ‘Aleppo’ with nunaation, cf, ZA. II, pp. 269 f. 
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quent alliance of the eagle with a mighty hero (Etana). What seems to 
be an important episode in the story is the flight of Etana to heaven 
clinging to the eagle’s breast, during which the bird gives him a vivid 
description of the rapidly receding earth. Etana becomes frightened after 
a great height has been reached, and orders the eagle to return, but the 
great bird’s strength being by this time exhausted, he falls to earth with 
the hero, who thus reaches his heavenly goal through the natural medium 
of death. Unfortunately, the inscription translated by Harper is mutilated 
at the critical point where the pair of bold adventurers are just beginning 
to fail in their upward flight. 

Dr. Jastrow’s article on a new fragment of this interesting and valuable 
legend cannot fail to be a useful contribution to this highly important 
department of Babylonian literature. The fragment is one of a series of 
tablets from the library of ASsurbanipal which came into the possession of 
the late Rev. Dr. W. F. Williams at the time of Layard’s excavations near 
Mosoul, This particular tablet is at present the property of the Rev. D. 
W. Marsh, of Amherst, Mass. It is undoubtedly a duplicate of one of the 
texts explained by Harper, referring to and concluding the episode of the 
eagle and the serpent. According to this fragment, the eagle, in punish- 
ment for his contumacy against the serpent’s powerful ally Sama, is ulti- 
mately destroyed. The tablet giving the account of Etana’s ride on the 
eagle, therefore, must precede this ‘Marsh’ fragment in the Etana series 
(see pp. 369-75)» 

It is very interesting to notice that Jastrow connects Etana and the Heb. 
name ΠΝ both etymologically and historically. His conclusion regarding 
this point is that there is only one biblical {N'S, e. g. the sage alluded to 
1 Kgs. §, 11, and that this person is in no way connected with Ethan the 
Ezrahite of the Psalms. Jastrow thinks that the tradition which gives this 
name to a poetical writer is due to a confusion between the names [FM'S and 
NIT, which arose, partly from the resemblance between the two names, 
partly because ‘MUNN, the generic title of {FN, was confused with MQ, a 
clan-name of the tribe of Judah from which in 1 Chr. 6, 26 a certain INS 
is derived (see p. 377), and, finally, because in Ps. 88 we have the name 
AUNT applied to jo’. Jastrow assumes also that this biblical Ethan is 
historically identical with the mythical Babylonian Etana, especially as the 
names of the persons associated with Ethan in 1 Kgs. 5, 11, viz. Héman, 
Khalkdl and Darda', do not seem to be Hebrew. The author inclines to 
the theory that we shall eventually discover further references in Baby- 
lonian literature to these three names, and he thinks that the Etana legend 
contains the Babylonian elaboration of traditions associated with Ethan. 

The word {MS in Hebrew has undoybtedly the force of ‘strong, firm,’ as 
in Job 12, 19,a meaning which may possibly appear in the probable cognate 
stdmu ‘an enclosure, a surrounding,’ used IV R. 26, 24/5a for a net spread 
over the sea, ¢. g. tna πα nénu ul dccu ‘from whose net no fish can 
escape.’ 

Jastrow’s treatise is followed by four plates (pp. 379-85) giving the text 
of the inscriptions translated, the actual] size of the new ‘ Marsh’ fragment 
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of the Etana legend (obverse), and photographs of the obverse and reverse 
of the same inscription. 


The article by McGee, Untersuchungen zur Topographie Babylons auf 
Grund der Keilschrifturkunden Nabopolassars und Nebukadnezars, which 
was announced for this Heft of vol. III, has not yet appeared. 


New Yorx Universiryv. J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


A very different work from Mr. Forses’s Thukydides 7, which was briefly 
noticed in the last number, is Mr. MACAN’s edition of Herodotos: Herodotus, 
Books [V-VJ (London and New York, Macmillan ἃ Co.), in two volumes, the 
first volume containing introduction, text and commentary, the second a 
number of special researches and disquisitions the mere titles of which would 
tax the space of Brief Mention. True, like Mr. ForBEs, Mr. MACAN is not a 
grammarian, and his occasional grammatical notes are out of keeping with 
the learning, the research and the insight which the editor shows in historical 
and anthropological matters. Of some thirty-five points of grammar recorded 
in the index, nearly all are the merest trivialities, and nothing of moment is 
brought nearer to a solution; nor has any serious attempt been made to 
master the syntactical usage of Herodotos, which is a very potent element in 
his style. Indeed, one might learn more from the contrasted handling of 
article, adjective and substantive in Herodotos and Thukydides than from 
many pages of rhetoric about the chasm that divides the two authors. He 
who should be at the pains to watch what Aristotle calls the ὄγκος position 
and the συντομία position, and the easy grace of the slipshod position— 
substantive, article and adjective—would have an insight that might save 
him from phrase-making. It is, therefore, rather droll, in this dearth of 
grammatical notes in Mr. MACAN’S commentary, to find that he has actually 
discovered and quoted one monograph, viz. Heiligenst&idt, de entuntiatorum 
jinalium usu Herodoteo, Why this partiality? There are a number of others 
he might have found cited in accessible school editions such as STRACHAN’S, 
noticed in A. J. P. XII 388. Irregularities of construction Mr. MACAN is 
fond of attributing to the excitement of the author, just as one might attri- 
bute the peculiar twists and turns of the speech of the Mytileneans in Thuk. 
III to the embarrassment of the traitorous allies of the Athenians. Now, 
such explanations are, in my judgment, perfectly admissible, if fortified by 
exhaustive observations, but they lose their value when they are thrown out 
with that genial ease which is characteristic of Mr. MACAN and which seems 
to be a reflex from Herodotos himself. To be sure, the jaunty comment 
strikes one at times as somewhat affected, and sometimes the genial ease 
becomes unscholarly slovenliness. It does not mend matters to add the ἦ to 
Hoeck that has been docked from Boeckh, and somehow Palmerius ought not 
to be Englished by Palmer. The Dublin scholar has earned a right to his 
own name as Le Paulmier had to his. Of course, every one knows the diffi- 
culties that lie in the way. Dr. Holden has cited Leunclavius under several 
different forms in one of his books, and young American students fresh from 
the German seminar are apt to Latinize honest Richard Dawes after the conti- 
nental fashion. But when it comes to secondhand erudition, there is no end 
of marvels, and a dissertation written in English may cite Bernhardy’s griech- 
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sche [itteraturgeschichte as if it were a Latin book. But when we leave gram- 
matical ground there is another MACAN, from whom much is to be learned. 
Especially interesting in the introduction to the first volume is Mr. MACAN’s 
elaborate analysis of the triad which he has undertaken to edit and the 
advocacy of the unity of the three books, suggesting as that unity does, the 
tripartite structure of the work and a ground-plan of the whole. The travels 
of Herodotos in the regions described in this triad, which may be called the 
second volume of his history, come next under discussion, and then follows a 
characterization of the way in which Herodotos handled his material. Here 
we have criticism and selection, there presentation and creation. For Herod- 
otos is not merely an artist, and after making all necessary deductions Mr. 
MACAN grants that for us Herodotos is the father of criticism as he is the 
father of history. And well he might be, for the antique ἱστορία involves 
criticism ex wi termini. Herodotos puts his own interpretation on natural 
phenomena, and a very respectable interpretation it is sometimes, as Huxley 
and others have shown. ‘It is very seldom, if ever,’ says Mr. MACAN, ‘that 
individual conduct is explained by Herodotus in a way which is unnatural or 
psychologically untrue.’ On the other hand, he seems to Mr. MACAN to lack 
political insight, and he ascribes ‘the profounder glimpses of policy and 
political causation, which traverse or illuminate his pages, either to a better 
source or group of sources, or to the irresistible logic of facts, honestly narrated 
and recoverable or replaceable in chronological order.’ ‘The irresistible logic 
of facts’ is a phrase like any other. ‘The indifference shown by Herodotus 
in his rationale of human conduct, for the merely utilitarian motives, may be 
traced,’ says Mr. MACAN, ‘at least in part, to two principles. The first is that 
Herodotus loves a good story and writes for lovers of good stories, for the 
many rather than the few: he was a /ogograph, not a sophist, and took Homer 
rather than Anaxagoras for his master.’ Surely a logograph and not a sophist 
is a false antithesis. The sophists were famous story-tellers, and this mark of 
their tribe lasted through all the centuries. It is true of Protagoras—witness 
the Platonic dialogue of that name: it is true of Lucian. The other principle 
on which Mr. MACAN lays stress is the supernatural element. Herodotos was 
a devout man, in a sense; but in a matter involving religious feeling so many 
attitudes are possible that it is always dangerous to formulate, to categorize. 
It is perfectly possible to consider the faith of Herodotos as an official faith, 
a part: pris faith, in the face of the unbelief that prevailed so largely in the 
circles in which Herodotos moved. It is perfectly possible to say that he was 
a good Church of Greece man. But everything Herodotean is still subject to 
revision, and however one may differ from Mr. MACAN at various points, he 
has made a substantial contribution to the study of Herodotos and added new 
zest to the work of one of the most fascinating, large-minded, artistic and 
lovable natures in the whole world of classical literature. 


A couple of years ago KAIBEL favored us with a new edition of Galen's 
Protrepticus (Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung), and it was my purpose to 
call attention to the attractive original and the improved text. Now it is 
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rather late in the day, but in re-reading it for a special purpose I find occasion 
to emphasize a lesson which the grammarian, however he may despise the 
Graecult, must consent to learn. Among the better writers—nay, even among 
the worse—certain traditions have established themselves that we cannot 
afford to neglect (comp. f. i. A. J. P. IV 426, note 2), and I am sorry that 
when I was commenting in a recent number of the Journal (XVI 396) on the 
foolishness of the teaching in the grammars as to εἰ μὴ dé, the following passage 
of the Protrepticus was not present to my mind: τίς yap <av> ἦν Σταγίρων 
λόγος, et μὴ δι᾽ ᾿Αριστοτέλην, τίς δ' dv Σόλων, εἰ μὴ δι᾽ ᾿Αρατόν τε καὶ Χρύσιππον 
(Ρ. 8 K.). An example like this effectually disposes of the ellipsis of a verb of 
hindering and such stuff. 
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I—ON THE WESTERN TEXT OF THE ACTS AS 
EVIDENCED BY CHRYSOSTOM. 


The following paper relates to the origin of what is called the 
Western text of the Acts. This, as is well known, is best given, 
though not in its entirety, in the Codex Bezae. But other 
codices, notably the Laudianus, exhibit the same modifications 
of the text; and they are also found sporadically in the old Latin 
and in the margin of the Heraclean Syriac. 

Prof. Blass in his recent edition of the Acts, in which he 
separates the so-called Western text and prints it underneath the 
ordinary text, concludes that in it we have preserved to us a 
preliminary draft of the Acts, the work of Luke himself. Other 
critics, in particular Prof. W. M. Ramsay, argue that it is a much- 
glossed recension made about the middle of the second century. 
And the problem of its origin is in any case so intricate that any 
fresh light upon it must be welcome. Let me then state sum- 
marily the conclusion which I believe is warranted by the new 
facts which in the following essay are brought to light. It is this. 
There once existed a Greek text of the type called Western 
which exhibited not only the glosses peculiar to the codices D 
(or Bezae) and E (or Laudianus), but various other glosses only 
now found sporadically in the Syriac or old Latin or in the Codex 
137 (of Acts). Being more comprehensive, this text must also 
have been older than the Bezan. This now lost text was the 
basis of an early commentary to which, in some form or other of 
it, both Chrysostom and Ephrem had access, so as to use it in 
their respective commentaries on the Acts. It results that as we 
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go back in the history of the Bezan text the glosses do not 
diminish in number, but rather increase; and that the Bezan text 
has not grown by accretion, as many eminent scholars have 
supposed. On the contrary, it is a text in which the glosses, so 
called, have been thinned out somewhat. For readings which all 
stood together in the text which underlies the Armenian com- 
mentary are now only found scattered wide apart in the Bezan 
Codex, in Gigas, in Codex 137, in the Syriac, and in S. Augustine. 

In the December of 1893 I translated from Armenian for Prof. 
Rendel Harris’s use a number of fragments of the commentary 
on the Acts written by Ephrem Syrus. These are contained in 
an Armenian catena on the Acts printed at the Mechitarist press 
of Venice in the year 1839. They are important because they 
attest that the text of the Acts used by Ephrem contained many 
of the glosses peculiar to the Codex Bezae. In his appendix, 
however, Prof. Harris threw out a hint which I have taken up 
and worked out in the following pages. For he recognised that 
one or two passages in the Greek commentary ascribed to Chry- 
sostom are identical with fragments of Ephrem’s commentary as 
preserved in the Armenian. Chrysostom’s Greek does not, 
indeed, present many such points of contact; but I had already 
observed that the long and numerous extracts of Chrysostom 
preserved in the same Armenian Catena were different from the 
Greek text printed by Henry Savile; and that these differences 
were not attributable to the Armenian translator, but must have 
characterised the Greek which lay behind the Armenian. It then 
occurred to me to examine the Armenian text of Chrysostom 
with a view to see whether there were not more traces in it, than 
in the existing Greek, not only of an admixture of Ephrem, but 
of Bezan or Western readings. 1 was rewarded by finding many 
traces of Ephrem other than the two or three which Prof. Harris’s 
keen eyes had already detected; while of Bezan readings I found 
a copious harvest. These I now make public, along with some 
passages of the commentary which, though not reflecting a 
Western text, have an interest and are not found in the Greek 
form.. 

But first I may say a few words about the Catena itself. It 
consists of 458 closely printed pages octavo; and the matter is 
divided into 55 chapters, as is the existing Greek commentary of 
Chrysostom. A table of contents is prefixed also identical with 
the τῶν els ras πράξεις ἠθικῶν πίναξ printed by Savile in volume IV, 
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at the end of the work on the Acts. The arrangement of the 
Armenian Catena is thus based on Chrysostom. It is, as a rule, 
with a bit of Chrysostom that each chapter opens; and his 
excerpts occupy nine-tenths of the book. The Catena is printed 
from two codices, of which one is dated 1049 of the Armenian 
era, = A. D. 1601, and it contains, beside excerpts of Chrysos- 
tom, Ephrem and Cyril of Jerusalem, a few passages from Dio- 
nysius, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, Nerses Catholicos 
(Lambronatzi), Kiurakos and David the Philosopher. Nerses 
was born 1153, and his literary activity occupied the last 25 years 
of the century. Kiurakos belonged to the eleventh century. 
David the Philosopher was the translator of Aristotle and lived 
in the fifth century. The Catena therefore cannot have been 
compiled before the thirteenth century; nor is there good reason 
to suppose that all these writers had written commentaries on the 
Acts. 

The anonymous compiler, however, does seem to have used 
classical Armenian versions, long anterior to his own age, of the 
entire commentaries at least of Chrysostom and of Ephrem; for 
in his dedicatory address to the Lord John, brother of the king 
and bishop of the province of the divinely preserved fortress of 
Maulevon and of some part of the lofty castles, and also overseer 
of the renowned and holy congregation of Goner, he writes thus 
(p. 9): 

“Thou badest me set before myself the original, and from the 
broad and copious interpretation of the Acts of the Apostles with 
level judgement (or ? taking passages of equivalent meaning) 
contract and arrange in brief the longer treatises... However, 
though intricate, ’tis nevertheless a plain and trodden path and 
likewise smooth and firm, which I was bidden by thee to pursue, 
more particularly because I have to guide me, as it were, bright 
torches and unapproachable suns—namely, the skilful Lord 
Ephrem, taught of God, and the famous Chrysostom, fountain 
of Christian lore. Clasping whose heavenward feet in fear, I 
humbly pray that they first pardon my temerity and then assist 
my weak faculties, so that I may cope with their profound and 
brilliant interpretations of the Acts of the holy Apostles; that I 
may string together and interweave like precious pearls their 
interpretations in some places differing and sometimes concor- 
dant... But they that have wider capacity and are strong in 
understanding will, in order to slake their thirst, have recourse to 
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the fountains of the wise which stretch like a sea—I mean to the 
extensive original commentaries, from which the following expo- 
sition has been so much abridged and summarised.” 

The above proves (1) that the Armenian compiler had the 
longer commentaries in his hands, and (2) found that they some- 
times differed from one another, but sometimes agreed. The 
former of these facts is more explicitly avowed in the title which, 
after the above preface, is prefixed to his work: “From the 
original and extended commentaries on the Acts of the Apostles 
of the Saints, the Lord Ephrem and the blessed John Chrysostom, 
the following abridgement has been compiled. As thou per- 
ceivest, in their several places are written in against their respec- 
tive comments the names of the Saints, by order of the Lord 
John,” etc. 

It is therefore not vain to hope that the whole of Ephrem’s 
commentary on the Acts may yet be recovered in Armenian. It 
must surely be lurking in the monastic library of Edschmiadzin 
or of Jerusalem. The Mechitarists of Venice, however, declare 
that their library does not contain it, and it could hardly have 
escaped their eyes. This Catena is the only commentary on the 
Acts which I myself could discover there. In view of the peculiar 
differences which there are between the Armenian and the Greek 
forms of Chrysostom’s commentary, it is not superfluous to add 
here the gist of the colophon appended to this Catena. It is 
entitled 

“The prayer of the new possessor and labour-loving renewer 
of the original commentary (or interpretation) from which this 
(i. 6. the Catena) was abridged.” It runs thus: “In the year of 
the creation 6501, of the advent of the Saviour 1077, of the 
Chosrovian reckoning of the race of Hajk (i. e. of the Armenians) 
525, in the reign of Michael, son of Dukas (spelt Dukads), and 
in the patriarchate of Kosmas and Gregory, son of Gregory 
Palhavouni; I having been elevated to the throne of my fore- 
father, Saint Gregory, and according to the providence (or fore- 
sight) of Saint Isaac, being hard put to it by the persecution with 
the sword of the Scythians, came to the sumptuous resting-place 
(or abode = pom) of Saint Constantine. And after eager search 
I found the guerdon of many, the magnificent interpretation of 
the Acts of the Apostles of the great John Chrysostom, (full of) 
brilliant and helpful teaching. And having met with a learned 
rhetor Kirakos advanced in Greek and Armenian studies, I 
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caused him in his generous zeal to translate the desired prize of 
my spirit. And having received it with hearty joy, as if it were 
the tablets of the first prophet, I crossed with great toil the wide 
stretch of Libya and of the Asiatic gulf, and by the providence 
of the Spirit I came to the portion of Shem in the lower slopes 
of Taurus, to the abode of the saints wherein angels dwell. And 
there I found the learned and grace-endowed Kirakos, my son in 
spirit and pupil of the great scholar George, my successor (07 
vicar). And he eagerly undertook, according to the gifts of the 
Spirit richly bestowed on him, to restore anew the adulterated 
(νοθευόμενα) language of the rhetor, changing it into the fluent and 
harmonious idiom of our race...” 

From the above it is clear that the version of Chrysostom from 
which this Catena was compiled was made in A. D. 1077 from a 
Greek copy found in a monastery of S. Constantine; and that 
this first version made by the rhetor Kirakos was remodelled and 
changed into pure Armenian by another Kirakos in the region of 
Taurus. Where the monastery of Constantine was, I know not; 
but as the writer crossed Libya and the Asiatic gulf on his way to 
the Taurus therefrom, he probably started from Cyrene, went by 
land to Alexandria and thence by sea to Iskanderoun. Ifso, we 
have here a text of Chrysostom’s commentary coming from 
Cyrene in the eleventh century. 

The version of Ephrem’s commentary used by the compiler of 
this Catena may have been made along with the rest of the 
versions of Ephrem in a still earlier epoch of Armenian literature, 
perhaps in the seventh or eighth century. It was made by some 
one who had the Armenian vulgate at his elbow, for the citations 
are always given according to the text of that vulgate. So also 
are the citations of Chrysostom. 

We very soon come on a passage which seems to bear out 
Prof. Harris’s conjecture that Chrysostom used Ephrem’s com- 
mentary in writing his own. I give in English the equivalent 
passages of Chrysostom and Ephrem. 


Chrysost., ed. Savile, vol. IV, Armen. Catena, p. 21. 
p. 611, 1. 19. Curys.—So then Christ re- 
Wherefore also he remained mained on earth 40 days appear- 
40 days on the earth after his ing to them, that by seeing for 
resurrection, giving a convinc- so longa time they might not 
ing proof in so long a time of suppose him to be a vision to 
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it being himself that was seen 
(τῆς ὄψεως τῆς οἰκείας), lest they 
should regard the person seen 
as a phantasm. And he was 
not satisfied even with this, but 
he added the table as well, as 
he proceeds to relate. 

And sitting with them at table 
(συναλιζόμενο) he commanded 
them (Acts 1.4). To this epi- 
sode then the Apostles them- 
selves continually appealed in 
proof of the resurrection, say- 
ing: We who ate and drank 
with him. And what he did 
when he appeared, he shews in 
the sequel, saying : ‘‘ being seen 
of them and speaking of the 
things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God.” 

(i) But since they were 
wearied and put about by what 
had already taken place, and 
were in the future to go forth to 
engage in mighty contests; he 
revived them with discourses 
upon the future, and enjoined 
them not to go away from Jeru- 
salem, but to await the promise 
of the father. First he led them 
out into Galilee still afear and 
trembling, in order that they 
might listen to his sayings in 
security. After that, when they 
had so listened, and still re- 
mained 40 days, he enjoined 
them not to depart from Jeru- 
salem. (ii) Why so? Just as 
no one permits a handful of 
soldiers, that are about to fall 
on a large army, to go away, 
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their eyes (i. e. optical delusion). 
What then was he doing zn the 
Jorty days appearing to them? 
He was conversing, he says, to 
them about the kingdom of God. 
He conversed about that con- 
cerning which he spake even 
before his death not only in long 
discourses, to wit, that he would 
come in the glory of his father 
and sit on the throne of his 
glory; though he had also per- 
mitted their eyes to behold the 
same on Tabor. (A) And very 
naturally. For the disciples 
were wearied and put about by 
what had already taken place; 
that is, by his sufferings and 
death. And furthermore, since 
they were in the future to go 
forth unto mighty contests in 
preaching the Gospel, he en- 
couraged them with the hope 
of the kingdom which he prom- 
ised them and established their 
affrighted souls. But not by 
appearing in the 40 days and by 
familiar discourses only about 
the kingdom was he content to 
comfort them, but also by the 
table as well, ‘and participat- 
ing with them of bread.” 
EPHREM.—Not because he 
had any need thenceforth of 
food, but out of condescension, 
with a view to a clear demon- 
stration of his resurrection. 
Curys.—{A) Wherefore also 
the Apostles continually made 
this a proof of the resurrection, 
that ““We ate and drank with 
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until they have donned their 
armour; nor allows horses to 
leap in front of the starting- 
point, until they have got their 
charioteer ; even so he did not 
launch them either on the battle- 
ground before the descent of 
the Spirit, lest they should be 
easily overcome and taken pris- 
oners by the superior numbers. 
And beside these reasons, there 
was another; namely, this: that 
it might not be said by some, 
that they left alone those whom 
they knew, and went to boast 
among strangers; thereforethey 
furnish the evidences of the 
resurrection before the eyes of 
them that crucified him, of them 
that buried him, in the very city 
in which the lawless deed was 
committed, so as to curb and 
bridle even all outsiders. For 
as soon as they that crucified 
him were to be seen actually 
filled with faith, it would be 
manifest that both the cross and 
the lawlessness of the crime 
were clearly demonstrated, as 
the proof of the resurrection 
would be overwhelming. Inthe 
next place that they might not 
say, ‘“ How then shall we remain 
among the frowardslayers; who 
also are so many, whereas we 
are few and of little account?” 
sa Behold how he dispels 
the misgiving, saying, “ But wait 
43... for the promise of the 
Father, which ye have heard of 
me.” And when did they hear, 
etc. 


I4I 


him after his resurrection.” He 
then by eating confirmed the 
Apostles in the faith of the res- 
urrection and gladdened them 
with the promise of the king- 
dom; and because withal he 
was about to depart from them, 
he enjoined them not to depart 
Jrom Jerusalem (τ. 3). 
EPHREM.—(i) And, since 
they were afear, he first led 
them out into Galilee, in order 
that they might listen to his 
sayings insecurity. And when 
they had so listened, lo, he still 
remained with them 40 days 
and enjoined them not to depart 
from Jerusalem and not to go 
forth to preach before receiving 
the Spirit. (ii) Just as no one 
permits his soldiers to mix in 
the fray before they have donned 
their armour, nor the steed with- 
out a charioteer, so without the 
coming of the Spirit he permits 
them not to enter the lists of 
battle and to be overcome. And 
again for the sake of many who 
were about to believe in Jeru- 
salem, he obliged them to re- 
main there. And again that 
the Jews might not say that 
they left alone those whom they 
knew and went out to strangers 
out of hatred or for glory; and 
that they may not be exasper- 
ated and revolt from them; for 
this cause they furnish the good 
news first unto them that cruci- 
fied him, in the very city where 
the lawless slaying of Christ 
was committed by them. In 
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p. 612. 24. And see how he 
compelled them to remain in 
Jerusalem, by promising that 
there he would bestow the 
Spirit. For lest they should 
again flee after his ascension, 
he kept them all there by this 
expectation, as it were with 
some chain. 
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order that even the outside 
heathens might easily believe, 
seeing the slayers of Christ 
filled with faith in him, and 
them that crucified him become 
preachers of his resurrection. 

But that the disciples might 
not say, ‘‘ How shall we remain 
among the froward slayers,” 
and that they should not flee 
after his ascension, he dispelled 
their misgivings by the promise 
of the Spirit, (saying) that in 
that place he would first bestow 
it on them. In order that by 
this hope, as with some chain, 
he might keep them in Jeru- 
salem, to sit down there and 
await the promise of the good 
news of the Father, who by 
means of the prophet saith “I 
will pour out of my Spirit upon 
all flesh.”’ 

Curys.—‘“ The which ye 
heard from me.” For, saith 
he, I speak it not now merely 
and newly, but lo, even now I 
have promised and I do not 
that which is false. 

And when then did they hear, 
etc. 


Here we have a long excerpt given in the Armenian to 
Ephrem, which yet stands in the Greek Chrysostom. One’s first 
impression is that the ascription of the Armenian MSS 1s at fault. 
But this cannot be the case; for a large portion of the Greek 
extract of Chrysostom is given ¢o nomine in the Armenian. And, 
as we shall see later on, in one other case at least the Catena in 
successive extracts gives the same or equivalent comment, first 
to Chrysostom and then to Ephrem. The amplifications and 


rearrangements of Chrysostom’s text are also noticeable. 


The 
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same features characterise everywhere the Armenian text, and 
are no doubt partly due to the Armenian translator and his 
editor, but partly also to the actual text of Chrysostom used. As 
regards rearrangement, we may notice how a passage, translated 
above from Savile, p. 612, 1. 24, is juxtaposed in the Armenian 
with material found in Savile, p. 611. Yet Savile, p. 612, ll. 2-23, 
are given in the Armenian nearly word for word as Chrysostom’s 
and as acommentary on the words “The which ye heard from 
me.” This paragraph is clearly misplaced in the Greek Chry- 
sostom, and as clearly in its right place in the Armenian Ephrem. 
Whence we may infer the priority of the Ephrem. 

On pp. 24, 25 of the Catena we have another long excerpt 
headed ‘Epur. Curys.,’ which may represent matter common to 
both commentaries, to which the compiler therefore prefixed both 
names. It corresponds to Savile’s text, p. 612. 35, beginning καὶ 
δείκνυσιν, aS far as Ὁ. 613. 27 ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῇ πεντηκοστῇ. Ass usual, the 
matter is rearranged in the Catena, and the passage 613. 3 πῶς δὲ 
βαπτισθήσεσθε tO 613. 9 ὑπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος iS introduced on p. 612, 
1. 39, after αὐτοῦ ἐμνημόνευσε. 

Nor is this all. The reasons entered into in the Greek text 
(Savile, 612. 44 τί δήποτε to 613. 3 ἐξετάσεως καιρός) why the Spirit 
first came as a dove and subsequently as a fire, are omitted in the 
Catena; and instead of them we read simply ‘“‘and of this we will 
presently set forth the reasons.” Again in p. 613, II. 21-23, in 
place of the passage about St. Paul, we have in the Catena the 
following: ‘And Israel of old fasted in great fear, and then the 
sea was divided.” Besides these larger changes, the Armenian 
presents many small transpositions of text, yet forms a consistent 
and integral text from beginning to end. It runs thus: 

“EpHrR. Curys.—And not only does he declare himself to be 
greater beyond comparison, but he also shews his disciples to be 
greater than John, saying ‘Ye shall baptise’ (ov ‘be baptised’), 
because they too were about to baptise others in the holy Spirit. 
And he said ‘ Ye shall be bapitsed, and not ‘I baptise you in the 
holy Spirit,’ to teach us to be humble. But that it was he 
himself who baptised them by the Spirit is clear from the 
testimony of John, who said ‘He shall baptise you with the holy 
Spirit and with fire.’ 

“And that they received the Spirit in the upper room is clear. 
But how saith he ‘Ye shall be baptised,’ when there was no 
water in the upper room? I answer that the Spirit is more 
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powerful, and that through it the water acts. In the same way 
he is himself called anointed, who was never anoifted with 
sensible oil, but with the Spirit of joy. 

“‘And there is another reason. They had long before been 
baptised with water by John.. For if publicans were baptised, 
much more were they before whom it lay to be baptised and to 
baptise with the holy Spirit. For although with us it is usual to 
baptise with water and Spirit both at once, at that time and in the 
case of the disciples the two things were separate in time. 

‘Let us also emphasise here a point which we noticed above— 
namely, why Luke divided his history into two books. The 
reason is that in his gospel Luke relates whatever Christ did and 
said; but in these Acts of the Apostles he relates whatever the 
other comforter—the holy Spirit—did and said. But at that time 
the latter, himself the comforter, wrought many things together 
with Christ, just as even now Christ also works together with 
him, as also then while he still walked with us. But then Christ 
worked through the flesh, but now by means of the apostles. 
In like manner the Spirit aforetime entered into the virgin’s 
womb and fashioned the divine body; but now he entered into 
the souls of the apostles. And aforetime it descended in the 
form of a dove upon Christ, but now in the form of fire upon the 
apostles. The reason of which we will presently expound. 

‘But forasmuch as he promised the Spirit before his passion, he 
now repeats his promise, without yet actually fulfilling it; lest the 
disciples should think that the Spirit was mere promise or without 
any substantive activity (o7 realisation). Wherefore he says, 
‘after these not many days.’ He revealed not unto them when, 
lest they should be indolent and slumber. But that it was at 
hand, he did say, yet revealed not unto them when; that they 
might not despair, but watch in confidence because of the near- 
ness of the time. How then can we wonder that he did not 
reveal the last day (4%. of completion), when he willed not to 
reveal a day so near at hand. And very justly, that with constant 
watching they might await. For no one attains to grace without 
practising sobriety, in order that he may not taint the gift at the 
outset. Seest thou not what Elias said to his disciple: ‘If thou 
seest me raised aloft, it shall be to thee also’? And Christ 
required faith from those who came to him, and then healed 
them. And Israel of old mortified the flesh in great fear, and 
then the sea was parted. So also those who dye garments 
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purple, begin by dipping the garment which is to take the dye 
repeatedly in alum, that the bloom of the colour may not at once 
fade away. Wherefore Christ first of all filled his disciples with 
solicitude, and then on Pentecost the holy Spirit came and 
fulfilled the promise of Christ that ‘Ye shall be baptised in the 
holy Spirit.’” 

The Armenian text is divided into chapters, each containing 
several sections of commentary by different authors. The first 
section, however, in each chapter is always acephalous, but on 
examination is usually found to be Chrysostom. Yet we some- 
times find such an acephalous piece which has no equivalent in 
the Greek text. Here is an example. It is in explanation of 
' Acts i. 13 (Catena, p. 35): 

“Simon the zealot is called by Matthew and Mark Simon the 
Canaanite. Perhaps he is called the zealot inthe Hebrew; and he 
is proved from many sources to have been the son of Joseph the 
father of God, and brother of the Lord. And Judas the (brother) 
of James was brother of the same Simon and son of Joseph. He 
too was a brother of the Lord. He himself wrote the catholic 
epistle, which after his name is called the Epistle of Jude; in the 
beginning of which, out of humility, he, instead of calling himself 
brother of the Lord, writes brother of James. And it is at once 
clear that he it is whom Matthew and Mark call Lebaeos and 
Thadeos. It is not the case that they mean one person and Luke 
another, but they call one and the same person by different 
names. And no wonder; for among the Hebrews there were 
plenty of people with two or more names. Hence the disagree- 
ment of the Evangelists in respect of Thadeos and Judas of 
James is one of name only and not of person. For of the 
apostles first chosen by Christ none was lost except Judas the 
betrayer. It is clear, therefore, that the other Thadeos who was 
with Abgar was one of the Seventy, as is testified to by their very 
tombs. For Thadeos of the Seventy died in Armenia, in the 
province of Artazu; but Judas of James, who in Matthew and 
Mark is called Thadeos one of the Twelve, died in Ormi, in 
Armenia. Thus the agreement of the Evangelists in respect of 
the names of the apostles is clearly proved.” 

The above can hardly be Chrysostom’s; and yet the Armenian 
translator cannot have added it de suo, though he may have 
interpolated the reference to Artazu as the death-place of Thad- 
daeos. Note that Joseph is called in it father of God, a way of 
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which it is also hard to ascribe to Ephrem. 

The third section (λόγος γ) of Chrysostom’s commentary 
presents a typical example of the Greek form. We seem to 
have before us two different sets of notes upon the same space of 
text juxtaposed, and both followed by the ἠθικόν or moral address. 
On pp. 622. 5—624. 28 the verses of Acts i. 12-26 are cited one 
by one and a brief remark passed on each. Then from 624. 28 
the same process is gone through again, the text being perhaps 
cited more fragmentarily and only a part and not the whole of 
each verse being repeated. But this second part of the section is 
less disjointed and is written in a more continuous and essay-like 
style. It is prefaced, as usual, by the remark, “Let us go over 
these verses and discuss them once more.” At 626. 23—629. 14 
follows the 7@:xév, a polished and well-arranged sermon. 

Now the Armenian (1) weaves into a single discourse the 
disjecta membra of the Greek ; (2) it adds information which yet 
can hardly be de suo; (3) it gives entire spaces of the Greek 
Chrysostom under the title “of Ephrem.” (The excerpt here 
assigned to Ephrem does not overlap any portion of the Arme- 
nian Chrysostom, and this fact suggests that it may be assigned 
to Ephrem by an error.) 

All these three features are brought out in the following 
specimen. I give on the left the Greek notes, discriminating the 
two sets of notes as A and B; on the right hand is the continuous 
Armenian text which weaves both sets into one commentary. 


Savile, 623.15. A. Περὶ ’Iovda, 
φησὶ, τοῦ ὁδηγοῦ γενομένον (Acts 1. 
16). Ὅρα καὶ ἐνταῦθα τὸ φιλόσοφον 
τοῦ ἀνδρός" πῶς οὐχ ὑβρίζει οὐδ᾽ 
ἐνάλλεται, λέγων τοῦ μιαροῦ καὶ παμ- 
μιάρον. 
δηλοῖ. καὶ οὐδὲ λέγει, τοῦ προδόντος, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς τὸ γενόμενον 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἑτέροις βιάζεται μεταθεῖναι 
τὸ ἔγκλημα, ὅσον εἰς αὐτὸν ἧκε. καὶ 
οὐδὲ ἐκείνων σφόδρα καθάπτεται. τοῦ 
γενομένου, φησὶν, ὁδηγοῦ τοῖς συλλα- 
βοῦσι τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν. καὶ πρὶν ἣ εἰπεῖν, 
ποῦ εἶπε Δαβὶδ, λέγει τὰ πεπραγμένα 


αὐτῷ, ἵνα ἀπὸ τῶν παρόντων καὶ τὰ 


CurRys.—But do thou mark 
his gentleness. For he did not 
contemn and vilify, nor did he 
say “‘the filthy and shameless 
brazen-faced wretch.” But he 
narrates with entire simplicity 
what had happened. And he 
does not even say ‘“‘the betray- 
er,’ but hastens to transfer to 
others the guilt. “Was guide 
of them that took Jesus,” he 
says. But having acquitted 
him of the wickedness, he firmly 
puts upon him the sin of being 
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μέλλοντα πιστώσηται, καὶ δείξῃ ἤδη 
δεδωκότα δίκην. 

Ὅτι κατηριθμημένος ἦν, φησὶ, σὺν 
ἡμῖν καὶ ἔλαχε τὸν κλῆρον τῆς διακονίας 
ταύτης. 

625. 12. Β. ὅτι κατηριθμημένος 
ἦν σὺν ἡμῖν, φησί. διὰ τοῦτο προσήκει 
ἕτερον προβάλλεσθαι, ὥστε μάρτυρα 
γενέσθαι εἷς τὸν ἐκείνον τόπον. καὶ 
ὅρα πῶς τὸν διδάσκιιλον μιμεῖται, παν- 
ταχοῦ ἀπὸ τῶν γραφῶν διαλεγόμενος, 
καὶ οὐδὲν περὶ τοῦ Χριστοῦ λέγων 
οὐδέπω, ὅτι προεῖπε πολλάκις αὐτός. 
καὶ οὐ λέγει, ἔνθα τῆς προδοσίας αὐτοῦ 
μέμνηται" οἷον, στόμα ἁμαρτωλοῦ, καὶ 
στόμα δολίου ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ ἠνοίχθη ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔνθα τῆς τιμωρίας αὐτοῦ μόνον τὴν 
penny ἐποιήσατο. τοῦτο γὰρ αὐτοῖς 
τέως ὠφέλει" δείκνυσι πάλιν τοῦ δε- 
σπότον τὴν φιλανθρωπίαν, ὅτι κατηρι- 
θμημένος ἦν, φησὶ, σὺν ἡμῖν, καὶ ἔλαχε 
τὸν κλῆρον τῆς διακονίας ταύτης. 
κλῆρον δὲ αὐτὸν πανταχοῦ καλεῖ, 
δεικνὺς τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ χάριτος τὸ πᾶν 
ὃν καὶ τῆς ἐκλογῆς, καὶ ἀναμιμνήσκων 
αὐτοὺς τῶν παλαιῶν, ὅτι ὁ θεὸς αὐτὸν 
ἐκληρώσατο, καθάπερ τοὺς λευίτας. 
καὶ ἐνδιατρίβει τοῖς περὶ αὐτοῦ, ὅτι ὁ 
τῆς προδοσίας μισθὸς, αὐτὸς καὶ τῆς 
τιμωρίας γέγονε κῆρυξ. 
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the guide of them that took 
Jesus. 

And he does not recall that 
which Jesus foretold many times 
about him, nor even in what 
place David spake concerning 
Judas, his betrayer; for exam- 
ple, ‘‘The mouth of a sinful 
man gaped upon me.” But he 
merely recalls the requital and 
punishment unto the consolation 
of his hearers. That is to say, 
he wishes to shew, from the 
punishment meted out to Judas, 
the necessity of the present 
action being taken; to wit, the 
completion of the number 
twelve; of which completion 
he hastens to speak. 

EPHREM.—'‘For,” says he, 
“he was numbered together with 
us” (i. 17). Who? Judas 
clearly. He has shewn forth 
the Lord's love of man, who 
chose him, although he knew 
him. “He was numbered with 
us,” he says, “and received hts 
lot in this ministry.” He calls 
the apostleship a lot, to shew 
that they have everything from 
the grace of God. Just as afore- 
time God chose the Levites for 
his own portion, but gave not 
to them their share along with 
the tribes of Israel. 

Curys.—And Peter enlarges 
concerning the betrayer because 
the wage of betrayal itself was 
herald of the punishment. 


One more specimen of this interweaving into one continuous 
whole of comments scattered wide apart in the Greek. This 
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time I give the Armenian on the left and arrange opposite the 
passages of the Greek which correspond, taking them out of 
their Greek order, but giving clause by clause a reference to 


Savile’s edition, page and line. 


Catena, p.42. CHrys.—" And 
they put forward two, Joseph 
whom they called Barsabas, 
him that was named Justus and 
Matathias.” 

Peter himself did not put 
them forward, but according to 
their unanimous will. He only 
declared that the action was not 
from himself, but was from 
above, according to prophecy. 

And they did not put forward 
many, that the regret might not 
be greater. At the same time 
(they did) not (put forward) 
one only, for the choice was by 
lot. 

And why does he mention 
Joseph by his surname? In 
order to distinguish him from 
others of the same name; for 
there were many among them 
of the same name, such as James 
(son) of Alphaeus and (the son 
οὔ) Zebedaeus, the Simons and 
the Judases. Or it was to sig- 
nify his moral virtue that he 
bore the name Barsabas. 

“And they prayed with one 
accord and said, Thou Lord 
which knowest the hearts of all 
men, shew the one of these two.” 
Rightly do they in prayer give 
the choice to God, because often 
the chosen of mankind is inferior 
in the eye of God. 


Savile, A 624. 12 καὶ ἔστησαν 
κι τ A. 


624. 14 Οὐχὶ αὐτὸς αὐτοὺς ἔστησεν, 
ἀλλὰ πάντες. 


εἰσηγήσατο, δείξας οὐδὲ αὐτὴν αὐτοῦ 


τὴν γνώμην δὲ αὐτὸς 


οὖσαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνωθεν κατὰ προφητείαν " 
ὥστε ἐξηγητὴς γέγονεν, οὐ διδάσκαλος. 


Β 626. 8 καὶ ἔστησα», φησὶ, δύο. 
διὰ τί μὴ πολλούς ἵνα μὴ μείζων ἡ 
ἀθυμία γένηται. οὐχ ἁπλῶς δὲ προσ- 
τίθησιν ἐκεῖνον" ἀλλὰ δεικνὺς ὅτι 


πολλάκις κι τ λ. (See below.) 


A 624. 16 Ἰωσήφ, φησί, τὸν 
καλούμενον Βαρσαβᾶν, ὃς ἐπεκλήθη 
Ἰοῦστος. ἴσως διὰ τὰς ὁμωνυμίας 
ἀμφότερα τέθεικεν. ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
ἀποστόλοις πολλαὶ ὁμωνυμίαι ἦσαν" 
᾿Ιάκωβος ὁ Ζεβεδαίον, "IdxwBos ὁ τοῦ 
᾿Αλφαίον" Σίμων Πέτρος, Σίμων ὁ 
Ζηλωτής. ᾿Ιούδας ᾿Ιακώβου καὶ ᾿Ιούδας 
ὁ ᾿Ισκαριώτης. ἄλλως δὲ καὶ μετα- 
βολῆς βίου, ἴσως δὲ καὶ προαιρέσεως 
ἦν ἡ ὀνομασία. 

Α 624. 22 καὶ πρυσευξάμενοι 
εἶπον" σὺ Κύριε καρδιογνῶστα πάντων, 
ἀνάδειξον ὃν ἐξελέξω ἐκ τούτων τῶν 
δύο ἕνα. 

Β 626. το ἀλλὰ δεικνὺς ὅτε πολ- 
λάκις ὁ παρὰ ἀνθρώποις τίμιος, παρὰ 
τῷ θεῷ ἐλάττων ἐστί. καὶ κοινῇ Te 
πάντες εὔχονται λέγοντες " 
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“Thou Lord which knowest 
the hearts, shew the one.” Thou 
and not ourselves. And they 
suitably call God the knower of 
hearts. For this is the differ- 
ence between the choice of God 
and of man. For man looks 
into the face, but God into the 
heart. Wherefore, say they, 
“Shew the one.’ ‘They were 
sure that one of them could not 
fail. And they did not say 
‘“‘Choose,” but “Shew the cho- 
sen one.” They knew that one 
of them had been chosen before- 
hand. 

“To lake the place tn this 
ministry and apostleship.” For 
there was also another spiritual 
ministry, though inferior; but 
here they ask to receive the 
rank of apostleship. 

EPHREM.—“From which Ju- 
das fell away, to goto his own 
place.” Not to that which is 
full of light, which the Lord 
promised him, but into the dark 
one. 

Curys.—They do well to 
remember his sin, shewing that 
they require a witness. They 
do not seek to increase the 
number, but to fill up a loss. 


σὺ Κύριε καρδιογνῶστα πάντων 
ἀνάδειξον. σύ, μὴ ἡμεῖς. καὶ εὐκαί- 
pes καρδιογνώστην καλοῦσιν. [ἀπὸ 
γὰρ τούτου αἱρεῖσθαι ἐχρῆν, οὐχὶ τῶν 


ἔξωθεν. 


Β 626. 13 Οὕτως ἐθάρρουν, ὅτι 
πάντως ἕνα δεῖ γενέσθαι" καὶ οὐκ εἶπον 
ἔκλεξαι" ἀλλὰ ἀνάδειξον τὸν ἐκλε- 
γέντα, φασίν, ὃν ἐξελέξω" εἰδότες 
πάντα προωρίσθαι τῷ θεῷ. ἐκ τούτων 


~ 6 @ 
τῶν δύο eva. 


Β 626. 15 λαχεῖν τὸν κλῆρον τῆς 
διακονίας ταύτης καὶ ἀποστολῆς, ἦν 
γὰρ καὶ ἄλλη διακονία. 


Α 624. 25 καλῶς λέγουσιν ἐκείνου 
τὸ ἁμάρτημα, δεικνύντες ὅτι μάρτυρα 
αἰτοῦσιν, οὐ πλεονάζοντες τὸν ἀριθμὸν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐλαττωθῆναι οὐκ ἐῶντες. 


We must now consider some οὗ the passages where Greek and 
Armenian texts or the Armenian form alone reflect Western 


readings. 


In Acts i..18 Blass notes as the Western reading: οὗτος μὲν οὖν 
ἐκτήσατο χωρίον ἐκ μιοθοῦ τῆς ἀδικίας, καὶ ἔδησεν τὸν τράχηλον αὐτοῦ καὶ 
πρηνὴς γενόμενος ἔλάκησεν x. τ. λ. The other form of text omits καὶ 


ἔδησεν τὸν τράχηλον αὐτοῦ. 
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Now, under the title “of Chrysostom” and immediately after 
the words Κύριος ἐρημώσεως μεγάλης (Savile, 625. 34), the Catena 
adds the following: 

‘Accordingly he (i. 6. Peter) describes also the sentence which 
he suffered. “Being swollen up,” he says, “he burst in the 
middle, and all his bowels were poured out.” He does well to 
relate not the offence, but the punishment, in order to the com- 
forting of those who were afraid of the Jews. But that he fell on 
the earth and burst, and his bowels gushed out, is like this. For 
he shut the doors against himself before he strangled himself, and 
he remained there on the gibbet the Friday and the Saturday. 
When he had swollen up and grown heavy, the cord was cut by 
which he hung; he fell, burst asunder and was poured out. But 
the stench of the putrifying heap and of his guts brought together 
the children of Jerusalem to come and view his infamous end and 
the awful sign which was for him the precursor of hell-fire.” 

Here we have certainly an echo of the Western reading which 
Augustine reflects: “εἴ collum sibi alligavit et deiectus infaciem 
disruptus est medius.” At the same time it must be owned that 
the Western text here looks like a forced harmony of the two 
accounts of the death of Judas which we have in the N. T. 

It has not been noticed that the Armenian version of the Acts 
implies the reading πρησθείς instead of πρηνὴς γενόμενος. This 
Armenian variant is established by the words of Papias quoted 
in Theophylact., b. 195 ὁ Ἰούδας πρησθεὶς ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον τὴν σάρκα κ. τ. A. 
The commentary of the Catena seems to imply the reading 
πρησθεὶς καὶ πρηνὴς γενόμενος, and the whole story as here presented 
is no doubt straight out of Papias. 

Acts iii. 7, 8 we find in the Greek Chrysostom a passage 
assigned by the Catena (p. 73) to Ephrem. 

CurRys.—“In the name of Jesus Christ the Nazorean arise and 
walk.” But they continually name him the Nazorean; for their 
immediate object was that they should believe in him... 

In the name of Jesus Christ arise, he said. And forthwith his 
feet and ankle-bones received strength. He leapt up and began 
towalk... ‘‘Heleapt up and entered with them into the temple. 
He walked and leapt and praised God.” For the reason that his 
feet were weak, not shattered (οὐ κεκομμένοι Savile, 652. 29), there- 
fore he leapt, testing his person, and making a trial more ample 
of it. 

EPHREM.—But some say, that it was because he was untried 
and did not know how to walk, because he had never walked.” 
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In Savile (652. 30) we read τινὲς δέ φασιν, ὅτι καὶ ἠγνόει περιπατεῖν. 
Either then we have here another wrong ascription or Chrysos- 
tom’s commentary had common matter with Ephrem’s. 

Acts iil. 13. The usual text has Ἰησοῦν ὃν ὑμεῖς μὲν παρεδώκατε καὶ 
ἠρνήσασθε κατὰ πρόσωπον Πειλάτου, κρίναντος ἐκείνου ἀπολύειν. The 
Western text has raped. els κρίσιν καὶ np. x. mp. Πειλάτου τοῦ ἀπολύειν 
αὐτὸν θέλοντος. Of this reading θέλοντος for κρίναντος, the Greek 
Chrysostom, accurately rendered here by the Armenian, shews 
clear traces. The first comment on it (Savile, 657. 7) is as follows: 

Avo τὰ ἐγκλήματα" καὶ ὅτι Πιλᾶτος ἤθελεν ἀπολύειν, καὶ ὅτι ὑμεῖς, 
ἐκείνου θελήσαντος, οὐκ ἠθελήσατε. But on the next page (Savile, 
658.43) he comments thus: διὰ τοῦτο αὐτοὺς ἀναμιμνήσκει τῆς κρίσεως 
τῆς ἐπὶ Πιλάτου... οὐ γὰρ ἂν ὁ Πιλᾶτος ἠθέλησεν αὐτὸν ἀπολῦσαι. καὶ 
οὐκ εἶπε θελήσαντος, ἀλλὰ κρίναντος ἐκείνου ἀπολύειν .. . καὶ τὸ κατὰ 
πρόσωπον τοῦ Πιλάτου ἀρνήσασθαι, οὐκ ἦν τὸ τυχόν, ἐκείνου βουλομένον 
ἀπολῦσαι. 

The fact that he corrects the Western reading after using it 
leads us to infer that he had a commentary based on a Western 
text. Perhaps the words τῆς κρίσεως echo the other Western gloss 
in this passage, viz. els κρίσιν after παρεδώκατε. 

Acts iii.22, Both the Greek and Armenian texts of Chrysostom 
add πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας after Μωϊσῆς μὲν εἶπεν. The same Western 
gloss is in most of the versions. 

Acts iv. 9 el ἡμεῖς σήμερον ἀνακρινόμεθα. The Western text adds 
ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν. In the Greek text of Chrysostom (Savile, 665, 1. 36) 
we read: ὡσανεὶ ἔλεγε᾽ μάλιστα μὲν ἐχρὴν στεφανοῦσθαι ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ τούτοις, 
καὶ ὡς εὐεργέτας ἀνακηρύττεσθαι᾽ νῦν δὲ καὶ κρινόμεθα ἐπὶ εὐεργεσίᾳ ἀνθρώπον 
ἀσθενοῦς, οὐχὶ πλουσίου, οὐχὶ δυνάστου, οὐχὶ ἐνδδόξουκ;͵ Here the Armenian 
version adds dq’ ὑμῶν after κρινόμεθα, which seems to be ἃ reminis- 
cence of the Western gloss. 

Acts iv. 24 of δὲ ἀκούσαντες (καὶ ἐπιγνόντες τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ ἐνέργειαν) 
ὁμοθυμαδὸν ἦραν φωνὴν πρὸς τὸν θεόν. Here D adds the words 
bracketed. The Arm. com. under no heading runs thus: “Βαϊ 
they having heard [and being not frightened, but rather embol- 
dened, they took refuge in the true succour and in the invincible 
(aéz2 unapproachable) power and] with one accord they raised 
their voices and said.” Here the words in square brackets seem 
to correspond to the gloss of D. In the Greek Chrysost. (Savile, 
671. 14) is found the same text. 

Acts v. 8 ἀπεκρίθη δὲ πρὸς αὐτὴν Πέτρος εἶπέ μοι, εἰ τοσούτου τὸ χωρίον 
ἀπέδοσθε. Here for εἰπέ μοι εἰ D has ἐπερωτήσω σε εἰ ἄρα. In Savile, 
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678. 41 (Migne, p. 102), the Greek com. has διὰ τί yap μηδένα 
ἐρωτήσας ὑμᾶς ἐρωτᾷ; ἣ δῆλον, ὅτι ὡς εἰδώς. Therefore Chrysostom 
had the Bezan reading. The Armenian equally implies it. 

Acts vi. 8 Στέφανος δὲ πλήρης χάριτος καὶ δυνάμεως. Here E has 
πίστεως for δυνάμεως. In Chrysost. (Savile, 695. 9) we read πόθεν ἡ 
χάρις τῷ Στεφάνῳ ἐπήνθει; Ap οὐκ ἀπὸ τῆς πίστεως ; εὔδηλον ὅτι. ἐμαρτύ- 
ρῆσε γὰρ αὐτῷ ἄνω ὅτι πλήρης πίστεως ἦν. The passage is also given 
above (Savile, 693. 20) with πίστεως. The Arm. Chrys. has the 
same commentary. There can be no question that Chrys. had 
πίστεως in his text. 

Acts vi. 9 τῶν λεγομένων Λιβερτίνων. In Chrys. Greek com. we 
read οἱ Ρωμαίων ἀπελεύθεροι οὕτω καλοῦντα. The Arm. Chrys. follows 
the Arm. Vulgate in the reading Lzéyorum and comments on it 
thus: ‘‘Here the writer points emphatically to the number of 
those who rose up against him. Not only those in Jerusalem, but 
many others, who at different times had been carried captive to 
various places, and afterwards had returned. Partly they con- 
sisted of Libyans from those who shared the marches of Egypt 
and India (i. 6. Ethiopia), and others from among those of 
Cyrene, which is beyond Alexandria, and some Asiatics, who 
were trained in the tongue and lived in Jerusalem, that they 
might not always be going and coming, who had their syna- 
gogues to hear the law and pray.” This commentary can hardly 
be due to the Armenian translator only. It too accurately marks 
the difference between the Hebrew-speaking Jews of Asia Minor 
and the Western Jews of Cyrene, Libya and Alexandria who 
talked Greek. The Arm. Vulgate indeed reads Lzbyorum, but it 
would seem that Chrysostom had it also. 

Acts vi. 10 καὶ οὐκ ἴσχνον ἀντιστῆναι τῇ σοφίᾳ [τῇ οὔσῃ ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ τῷ 
πνεύματι [τῷ ἁγίῳ] ᾧ ἐλάλει" [διὰ τὸ ἐλέγχεσθαι αὐτοὺς (D διότι ἠἡλέγχοντο) 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ μετὰ πάσης παρρησίας] DE add the words bracketed, and 
D still further adds μὴ δυνάμενοι ἀντοφθαλμεῖν τῇ ἀληθείᾳ. The Greek 
Chrysost. (Savile, 695. 30) comments: καὶ spa, οὐδὲ αὐτοὶ of δικάζοντες 
μαρτυροῦσιν (nAéyxOnaay yap dy) ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς ἑτέρους μισθοῦνται, ἵνα μὴ 
δόξη ἐπηρείας εἶναι τὸ mpaypa. Here the words which Savile brack- 
eted seem to testify to the gloss beginning διὰ τὸ ἐλέγχεσθαι. 
However, as they follow after a citation of the words τότε ὑπέβαλον 
ἄνδρας, and give the reason why the Jews suborned false evidence, 
this is open to doubt; especially as the passage in the Armenian 
runs thus: “And since they were ashamed to simply snatch him 
off, having no real complaint to make against him, see what they 
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do. The judges do not themselves bear witness, suspecting that 
they will incur the reproach of being fraudulent and unjust, so 
they suborn others for money to say,” etc. 

However, the rest of the glosses of verse 10 seem to lie behind 
of the Armenian commentary upon it (p. 124), which is as follows : 
“They were not only worsted (or confounded, i. 6. ἐλέγχεσθαι), but 
also were not able to oppose him face to face. For in powerful 
disputation from the prophets he led them round and upset them. 
Perhaps he proclaimed the discontinuance of the divine law; or 
even if he did not proclaim it openly, yet he had hinted at the 
same. For if he himself proclaimed it openly, there was no need 
of the proselytes and of the false witnesses.” In the Greek text 
of Chrysostom (Savile, 695. 31) the above passage is not traceable. 

On p. 126 of the Armenian commentary we seem further to 
trace the gloss pera πάσης παρρησίας of verse 10: ‘ What less than 
the apostles did he (Stephen) receive? In signs he was not 
inferior, and in doldness of speech he was more illustrious, whereby 
the tyrants were stabbed (07 cut) to the quick.” On p. 127: “If 
we ask why the light of grace shone in the face of Stephen, it is 
clear that the completeness of his faith made him full of grace. 
As to whom he (i. e. Luke) bore witness that he was full of faith 
and of the holy Spirit. Since to have grace by faith not only for 
speech and for healing, but also against any evil spirit, is bestowed 
by the grace of the Spirit, which governs all in all.” In the 
above we seem to have an echo of the gloss τῷ ἁγίῳ in verse 10. 

Vii, 21 ἐκτεθέντος δὲ αὐτοῦ [mapa (E els) τὸν ποταμὸν] ἀνείλατο αὐτὸν ἡ 
θυγάτηρ Φαραώ. Chrysostom’s Greek (Savile, 701. 27) is: ἀνετράφη 
μῆνας τρεῖς ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ τοῦ πατρός. ὅτε τοίνυν τὰ ἀνθρώπινα ἀπηλπίσθη, καὶ 
ἔρριψαν αὐτόν, τότε τοῦ θεοῦ ἡ οἰκονομία ἐδείχθη διαλάμπουσα. 21 ἐκτεθέντα 
δὲ αὐτὸν ἀνείλετο ἡ θυγάτηρ Φαραώ x.r.r. In the Armenian text the 
same passage runs thus: “‘ Who also was nourished in the house 
of his father for three months. Whom Paul declares they hid in 
faith; because the beauty of his countenance gave hope of the 
grace of God to save him. But being able no longer to hide 
him, though they wished not to, they cast out into the river. 
And on the casting out of him, the daughter of Pharaoh took him 
xp.” Here the italics mark the citations from the text of the 
Armenian Vulgate. The Armenian implies the gloss εἰς τὸν 
ποταμόν, and before it has the same word by which it renders 
éxreOévros in v. 21. Mark that the Greek Chrysostom uses a 
different word, ἔρριψαν, and omits the gloss. 
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The above is only one-fifth of the commentary which the 
Armenian Chrysostom devotes to the verse, and ten lines down 
(p. 135) we meet with the same gloss again: ‘‘Him that was 
liable to die and was indeed on the brink of death, having been 
cast out into the river, the king himself brought him up, him that 
was destined to destroy his kingdom.” 

Acts viii. I πάντες διεσπάρησαν κατὰ ras χώρας τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας καὶ Σαμαρείας 
πλὴν τῶν ἀποστόλων [οἱ ἔμειναν ἐν Ἱερουσαλήμ]. The Arm. Chrysost. 
(p. 153) implies this addition by the stress which it lays on the 
work of the apostles who stayed behind in the city. It runs 
thus: ‘Behold how providence designed their flight for the 
salvation of others; in order that thenceforth all might not reside 
in Jerusalem alone, but that the word might be spread abroad. 
Wherefore without scruple they frankly mix with the Samaritans, 
who erewhile were bidden by Christ to shun the heathen. But 
the apostles, since they were anxious accordingly to draw the 
Jews over to their side, did not leave the city, but also in other 
cities gave cause for others to boldly preach the word of life. 
But behold how again God permitted trials to occur; and con- 
sider how he economises things from above for us below. They 
were made wonderful and conspicuous by means of signs; then 
they entered into tortures and suffered nothing else,” etc. The 
above as far as the words ‘shun the heathen’ ts not in the Greek. 
What follows is in Savile, 712. 12. On p. 154 the Armenian once 
more echoes this gloss: “For behold, the church which before 
Stephen’s death contained in itself more than 8000 souls, fwelve 
men alone remained therein.” 

Acts vill. 24 ᾿Αποκριθεὶς δὲ ὁ Σίμων εἶπεν" δεήθητε ὑμεῖς ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ πρὸς 
τὸν κύριον, ὅπως μηδὲν ἐπέλθῃ ἐπ᾿ ἐμὲ τούτων τῶν κακῶν ὧν εἰρήκατέ 
poe’ ὃς πολλὰ κλαίων οὐ διελίμπανεν. Here I space the addi- 
tions made by the Bezan text. The Armenian Catena cites the 
verse according to the Arm. Vulgate, and then comments thus 
under the title: “Of Chrysostom”: ‘‘Haecce verba confitentis 
sunt errores suos; et haec in purgationem sui dicebat tanquam 
poenituisset ei. Sed oportuit de profundis cordis flere et plorare, 
si modo expiaret. Vide tamen illum immundum omnino simul- 
atque magum, et laqueis malorum vincitum indissolubili vinculo, 
et cet.” Inthe above the words flere ef plorare echo the end of 
the Bezan gloss, just as malorum does its beginning. The Greek 
text (Savile, 714. 24) also echoes the gloss. For after citing 
verse 24 in the usual form, it comments thus: Δέον ἀπὸ καρδίας 
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μετανοῆσαι, δέον κλαῦσαι καὶ πενθῆσαι" ὁ δὲ ἀφοσιώσει μόνον τοῦτο 
ποιεῖ, εἰ ἄρα, φησίν, ἀφεθήσεταί σοι" τοῦτο εἶπεν, ὡς οὐ συγχωρηθέντος ἂν 
αὐτῷ, εἰ ἔκλαυσεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔθος καὶ τοῖς προφήταις μόνον ἀπαγορεύειν. Here, 
as often, the commentator reveals his knowledge of the Western 
text, but seems by implication to challenge the correctness of its 
additions. 
Acts ix. 5: (i) εἶπεν δὲ" ris εἶ, Κύριε; 
(ii) ὁ δὲ [Κύριος εἶπεν] ἐγώ εἰμι Ἰησοῦς, ὃν σὺ διώκεις. 
(111) [σκληρόν σοι πρὸς κέντρα λακτίζειν. 
(iv) τρέμων τε καὶ θαμβῶν ele’ Κύριε, τί με θέλεις ποιῆσαι]. 
For reference I number the clauses. The words bracketed in (ii) 
are a Western gloss, which, however, has got into many non- 
Western texts. But (iii) and (iv) are in no Greek codex—not 
even in D—yet are reckoned by Blass to the Western text. 
Now, the Catena has the following (p. 170): 
“Curys.—And the Lord said: I am Jesus, whom thou perse- 
cutest. (So also in Savile, 721. 18.) 
Think not that thou fightest against men, but against God. 
(So in Savile, 721. 19, 20.) 
But get thee on thy feet and go into the city and it shall be told 
thee what thou art to do. 
Mark how he does not at once adduce (ἐπάγει) everything, but 
Jirst softens his understanding and hard temper.” (So in Savile, 
721. 25, 26 dpa πῶς οὐκ εὐθέως πάντα αὐτῷ ἐπάγει, ἀλλὰ μόνον προμαλάττει 
αὐτοῦ τὴν διάνοιαν, καὶ δι᾿ ὧν παρεκελεύετο δίδωσιν αὐτῷ χρηστὰς ἐλπίδας, καὶ 
ὅτι ἀναβλέψει.) 
Here the reference to fighting not against men but against 
God is clearly a paraphrase of ‘Why kickest thou against the 
pricks?’’ Therefore Chrysostom had (ii). The other gloss (iv) 
is as clearly implied in the phrase “softens his understanding,” 
etc. This last gloss is also implied in the Greek Chrysostom 
(Savile, 721. 14, 15): λέγεται δὲ καὶ φωνῆς ὑπερβολὴ κωφοὺς ποιεῖν καὶ 
ἀποπλῆγας. ἀλλὰ τοῦτον μόνον ἐπήρωσεν, καὶ ἔσβεσεν αὐτοῦ τὸν θυμὸν 
τῷ φόβῳ, ὥστε αὐτὸν ἀκοῦσαι τὰ λεγόμενα. Σαοὺλ, Σαούλ, κι τ r. But 
if there remained any doubt that Chrysostom’s text had the 
Western glosses on this passage in their entirety, it is removed 
by the fact that Chrysostom’s and Ephrem’s commentaries here 
overlap in a manner which proves that they are derived from a 
single source. For the Catena (p. 169) has the following excerpt 
of Ephrem, which my reader must compare with that of Chry- 
sostom just above translated from the Catena (p. 170) and also 
given with an addition in Savile, p. 721: 
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‘“‘EPHREM.—Thus since he blinded him with light, he terrified 
him, and with awful fear of his glory he quenched his angry 
Spirit (= καὶ ἔσβεσεν αὐτοῦ τὸν θυμὸν τῷ φόβῳ Savile, 721. 14), and 
with gentle voice he softened him (cp. προμαλάττει Savile, 721. 25, 
which word is also in the Armenian Chrysostom). Thereby also 
he was induced to take heart. And since he feared to wound the 
lowliness of our Lord, which was revealed by his gentle utterance ; 
and was struck with terror lest he offend his majesty, which by 
overpowering light dazzled him. And while he lay on the 
ground dazed not after the voice, but before the voice, rapt with 
astonishment (= θαμβῶν) as to who out of heaven had blinded 
him, for of course Jesus was, as he supposed, not yet risen from 
the dead. But when he said to him accusing him (cp. ἀλλ᾽ ἐγκαλεῖ 
Savile, 721. 16): Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? What 
wrong have I done thee that thou so behavest unto me (so 
Chrysostom, Savile, 721. 16, 17 μονονουχὶ; λέγων, τί παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ μέγα ἣ 
μικρὸν ἠδικημένος ταῦτα ποιεῖς ,) } He fainted at the thought whether 
do I persecute because of the Lord of heaven, and not rather 
persecute him who dwells in heaven. So heasks: Who art thou, 
Lord? at once acknowledging himself his servant. Who art 
thou, Lord, that art persecuted in thy heaven? For I persecute 
that Jesus who is among the dead along with his disciples.”’ 

This excerpt is followed in the Catena by the piece of Chry- 
sostom already translated and beginning: ‘And the Lord said,” 
etc. After which is another excerpt of Ephrem, as follows (p. 
170): 

‘“EPHREM.—And while then he was (trembling (= τρέμων) 
because of the events which happened to him and was smsutten 
with terror (? θαμβῶν) and fear lest he should not rise from the 
ground where he lay, and lest the light of which he was amerced 
should not be restored to him, and zs teeth chattered with fear, 
lest punishment should overtake him greater than that which he 
received, he gives to him hope of clemency and that he should 
regain his sight” (= καὶ &’ ὧν παρεκελεύετο, δίδωσιν αὐτῷ χρηστὰς 
ἐλπίδας καὶ ὅτι ἀναβλέψει Savile, 721. 26). 

After which we have in the Catena (p. 170) the following: 

“CHrys.—But he did not instantly heal him on the spot where 
he blinded him. 

EPHREM.—In order that all Damascus may come and see him 
affrighted by the sign which he wrought in him” (with which cp. 
Savile, 721. 33 καὶ τὸ δὴ θαυμαστόν, αὐτοὶ of πολέμιοι εἰσήγαγον αὐτὸν 
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πάντων ὁρώντων and 721. 10 διὰ τί μὴ γέγονεν ἐν Δαμασκῷ ; ὥστε μὴ 
ἐξεῖναι ἄλλους ἄλλως αὐτὸ διηγήσασθαι, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἀξιόπιστος ἢ διηγούμενος 
ὁ διὰ τοῦτο ἀπιών). | 

Thus Ephrem overlaps the Greek Chrysostom in many points 
and even the Armenian Chrysostom ina few. The comparative 
rareness with which the latter occurs is of course due to the fact 
that the catenist did not wish to repeat himself; so was careful 
only to select passages from his two sources in which they 
differed and supplemented one another. The Ephrem, as might 
be expected, is more openly and avowedly based on the Western 
text than the Chrysostom, though that text may be read every- 
where between the lines of the latter. 

Acts ix. 7 “But the men who were wayfaring with him stood 
speechless, hearing the voice only, but seeing nothing.” So the 
Armenian Vulgate cited in the Catena. Tischendorf reads: ἀκού- 
ovres μὲν τῆς φωνῆς, μηδένα δὲ θεωροῦντες. To which Blass adds the 
Western gloss: μεθ᾽ of ἐλάλε. The catenist implies this gloss: 

‘““CHRYS.—Those who were with him heard Paul’s voice, when 
he said ‘Who art thou, Lord?’ But they saw no one, and did 
not know 20 whom he gave an answer (= μεθ᾽ οὗ ἐλάλει). For he 
only made them hearers of the lesser things. For if they had 
heard that voice, perhaps they would not have been wanting in 
faith; but they wondered at Paul’s giving an answer.” (So in 
Savile, 721. 10-13 οὐδένα δὲ ἐθεώρουν πρὸς ὃν ἀπεκρίνατο x. τ. λ.) 

Compare also the Sahidic: ‘‘Audiebant quidem vocem, sed 
non intelligebant ; non videbant enim quemquam.” 

ΙΧ. 40 Ταβιθὰ ἀνάστηθι [in nomine domini nostri Iesu Christi]. 
The Western gloss is added in the Catena, though it may be due 
to the influence of the Armenian Vulgate, which also has it. The 
Greek text of Chrysostom (Savile, 732. 42 and 734. 1) does not 
add it. 

IX. 40 ἡ δὲ ἤνοιξεν [παραχρῆμα] τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς καὶ ἰδοῦσα τὸν Πέτρον 
ἀνεκάθισεν. The Ethiopic text, however, adds the παραχρῆμα before 
ἰδοῦσα. So it is in Chrysostom’s Greek (Savile, 734. 6): εἶτα εὐθὺς 
ἐδοῦσα Πέτρον avexabice. 

X. 33 νῦν οὖν πάντες ἡμεῖς ἐνώπιον τοῦ θεοῦ πάρεσμεν. Here the 
Western text has σοῦ instead of τοῦ θεοῦ. Chrysostom must have 
known of this Western reading, for his comment is directed 
against it: οὐκ εἶπεν ἐνώπιον ἀνθρώπου, ἀλλὰ θεοῦ, δεικνὺς ὅτι οὕτω δεῖ 
προσέχειν τοῖς τοῦ θεοῦ δούλοις (Savile, 744. 22). So in the Catena. 

Acts xi. 2. Tischendorf notes thus: “Ὁ versum sic habet: o 
Θ᾿ 


μεν ovy πετρος δια txavov χρονου ηθελησαι (**—cev) πορευθηναι εἰς ἱιεροσο- 
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λυμα" καὶ προσφωνησας rovs adeAdous και επιστηριξας avrous πολυν Acyor 
ποιουμενος δια τῶν χωρων διδασκων ἀυτους" os (d. Guta) καὶ κατηντησεν 
avrots και απηγγειλεν avrots τὴν χαριν του θεου" οἱ δε ex περιτομης adeAdos 
διεκρίνοντο προς avrov.”” The Greek text of Chrysostom (Savile, pp. 
749, 750), after its usual confused manner, returns again and 
again to this verse, and shews some traces of the Bezan reading ; 
e.°g. 749. 3 θέα ri προβάλλονται. οὐ λέγουσι διὰ τί κατήγγειλας, ἀλλὰ διὰ 
τί συνέφαγες, i. 6. “Look at their objection. They do not say 
‘Why did you preach to them?’,” etc. This refers to the words 
of the gloss és (lege as)... καὶ ἀπήγγειλεν αὐτοῖς τὴν χάριν τοῦ 
θεοῦ. The latter words are implied by Chrys. just below (749. 
8): ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ἐνταῦθα τοῦτο ἐγκαλοῦσιν" ἔδεισαν γὰρ ὅτι θείας χάριτος 
ἦν. ἀλλὰ διὰ τί, φασὶν, συνέφαγες. It would appear that at least the 
clause of the gloss beginning és καὶ stood in some text the com- 
mentary on which Chrysostom made his own. The Armenian 
echoes the gloss in the same way. 

ΧΙ, 17 εἰ οὖν τὴν ἴσην δωρεὰν ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς ὁ θεὸς ὡς καὶ ἡμῖν, πιστεύσασιν 
ἐπὶ τὸν κύριον ᾿Ιησοῦν Χριστόν. Tisch. notes at ὡς καὶ ἡμῖν thus: 
“0143. 8 libere παρασχὼν To aytoy πνευμα ὡς καὶ ἡμῖν ἐν ἀρχή; sed 
OM. morevoaow usque ἵν Χν." Perhaps the Armenian commentary 
involves such a text, for it runs thus (p. 211): ‘‘Therefore from 
the beginning he familiarises their minds in his discourse and 
then says: ‘Who also received the holy Spirit like ourselves.’ 
And prior to this (he said): ‘When I began to speak, the holy 
Spirit came upon them.’ And neither in this passage nor in that 
are the words superfluous: ‘as upon us in the beginning.’ But 
he also again recalls the word of the Lord which he uttered: 
‘John baptised in water, but ye shall be baptised in the holy 
Spirit,’” etc. The Greek commentary on vs. 17 (Savile, 750. 20 
foll.) gives no sign of such a reading. 

Acts xii. 7 πατάξας]. D has νύξας, which is involved in the 
Armenian Vulgate, and accordingly in the Catena; but the latter 
on p. 224 implies it independently, as it seems, of the Armenian 
Vulgate. 

Acts xii. 10. For ἐξελθόντες the version has εἰσελθόντες, which 
also stands in Savile’s margin, p. 762. 35. Of the seven steps 
which, according to the Bezan Codex, they descended, neither 
form of the commentary says anything; but the Armenian has 
on verse 10, on the words ἦλθαν κ. τ. X., Some topographical 
remarks absent from the Greek text: ‘“‘‘They came,’ he says, ‘as 
far as the iron gate, which led into the city, which also of itself 
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opened to them.’ That it was in Jerusalem that Peter was taken 
and was thrown (into prison) therein, is clear from what is related 
a little below of Herod going down from Judaea to Caesareia. 
But what is this that he saith: ‘They came to a gate of iron, 
which led into the city.’ The Mount Sion in the middle of 
Jerusalem was shut in by a strong wall (ov rampart), which also 
was called the central citadel, as we have it in Maccabees, in 
which was the palace and the dwellings of the royal cohort 
(ὃ = βασιλικῆς oneipns). Inside there was also the prison, whence 
he removed Peter and led him as far as the door which led into 
the outer city in the same Jerusalem, which (door) also of itself 
opened, he says. And lo, the self-opening of the iron doors is a 
second miracle, not inferior to that which preceded. 

‘And having entered it they passed along a single alley and 
suddenly,’” etc. The above comment is ascribed by the Catena 
to Chrysostom, whose Greek text, however, affords no trace of it. 

These topographical details confirm the Bezan addition which 
says that from the iron gate they went down seven steps. If they 
were going down from Mount Sion, they would necessarily have 
done so. 

In Acts xii. 20 we read in the non-Western text: ἦν δὲ θυμομαχῶν 
Τυρίοις καὶ Σιδωνίοις ᾿ ὁμοθυμαδὸν δὲ παρῆσαν πρὸς αὐτὸν καὶ πείσαντες Βλάστον 
τὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ κοιτῶνος τοῦ βασιλέως ἡτοῦντο εἰρήνην, ... VS. 21 τακτῇ δὲ 
ἡμέρᾳ ὁ Ἡρώδης .. . ἐδημηγόρει πρὸς αὐτούς. VS. 22 ὁ δὲ δῆμος ἐπεφώνει" 
θεοῦ φωνὴ κι τλ. This text implies in vs. 20 that both Tyrians 
and Sidonians joined together in approaching Herod. The 
Western text D makes this explicit by reading after Σιδωνίοις as 
follows: of δὲ ὁμοθυμαδὸν ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν πόλεων παρῆσαν ἐπὶ τὸν 
βασιλέα. Just below D reads αὑτοῦ instead of τοῦ βασιλέως. Lastly, 
at the beginning of vs. 22, before ὁ δὲ δῆμος D adds καταλλαγέντος δὲ 
αὐτοῦ τοῖς Τυρίοι. This last addition implies that the Tyrians, as 
opposed to the Sidonians, had made their peace with Herod. 

It is curious that the Armenian Chrysostom (p. 232 of the 
Catena), in an excerpt for which we look in vain in the Greek 
text, also implies this, but not perhaps in quite the same way. It 
runs as follows. [I italicise citations from the Armenian Vulgate: 

“Curys.— And Herod was in dudgeon with the Tyrians and 
with the Sidonians.’ Why does he mention this conflict here, or 
what agreement has it with the context? It is indeed very perti- 
nent; since he has already in part revealed his wickedness, he 
wishes to indicate also his arrogance as well as God’s judgement 
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on him. And as he declares the truth in every detail, he indi- 
cates that he was angry with the Sidonians. ‘And they with one 
accord came to him.’ It appears to me that he had brought them 
also to book and had led them after him. For being choleric 
and fond of a disturbance, he was angry with them, and wished 
to propitiate the Jews. ‘But the men of Zour (i. e. Tyre) having 
made overtures to Blastus his chamberlain were seeking peace.’ 
See how like a man of grovelling soul he was easily excited to 
wrath, and being illiberal and base, could be conciliated by a 
single chamberlain, being a slave on all occasions. For because 
of the risk of famine which impended, of which he reminded us 
before, they petitioned that their country might be fed from the 
royal (domains).” 

The above clearly implies the Western gloss in vs. 22, as also 
the Western reading αὑτοῦ for rod βασιλέως in vs. 20. It is also 
curious that the form Zour is used for Tyre in the above. 
But a Syriac original need not be inferred. In Savile, p. 767. 4, 
the above commentary is represented by the following Greek: 
Εἶτα ἐπειδὴ ἱστορίας ἔμελλε μεμνῆσθαι λοιπὸν, διὰ τοῦτο καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα 
τίθησιν, ἵνα δειχθῇ πάντα ἐπαληθεύων. καὶ πείσαντες Βλάστον, φησί, τὸν ἐπὶ 
τοῦ κοιτῶνος τοῦ βασιλέως ἡτοῦντο εἰρήνην. τοῦτο ποιοῦσιν, ἐπειδὴ λιμὸς ἦν 
...8Δπη6 767. 22 ὅρα δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ Βλάστου ἀναπειθόμενον, καὶ ἅτε 
δὴ ταλαίπωρον ὄντα εὐκόλως ὀργιζόμενον, καὶ πάλιν καταλλαττόμενον καὶ 
πανταχοῦ δοῦλον τῶν δήμων καὶ οὐδὲν ἐλεύθερον ἔχονται. Here καταλλαττό- 
μενον recalls the Western gloss καταλλαγέντος δὲ αὐτοῦ in VS. 22 in an 
unmistakeable way ; and the identity of phrase proves that Chry- 
sostom’s commentary is based on a Greek commentary which 
used a Greek Western text. It precludes our supposing that he 
used a Syriac commentary based on a Syriac Western text. For 
in the latter case the chances are against his having pitched on 
that very equivalent of veconciliatus which we find inD. The 
same gloss is implied in the Greek comment (Savile, 767. 14): 
Spa πῶς κενόδοξος ὁ ἄνθρωπός ἐστ. μέλλων αὐτοῖς διδόναι τὴν 
δωρεὰν ἐδημηγόρησε. This is reproduced in the Armenian. 
Unless the text had stated that he was reconciled, this comment 
would hardly have been added. 

Acts xii. 23 καὶ γενόμενος σκωληκόβρωτος ἐξέψυξεν. Here D reads 
καὶ καταβὰς ἀπὸ τοῦ βήματος yer. σκωλ. ἔτι ζῶν καὶ οὕτως ἐξέψυξεν. The 
Western gloss emphasises the circumstance that he did not die at 
once, but lingered on alive, yet the prey of the worms. The 
Greek text of Chrys. (Savile, 767. 8) cites the text in its usual 
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form and adds Toiro καὶ ᾿Ιώσηπος λέγει ὅτι μακρᾷ περιέπεσε νόσψῳ: The 
Catena under Chrysostom (p. 233) says: ‘“‘Him as the greater 
criminal God tortured with incurable disease. Thus Josephus 
says that for five days he fell into a sore disease in the sight of 
the multitude... in that very moment on the heel of his impious 
utterance the tyrant (was) foully overrun with worms and in 
piteous torture dissolved his life, but he was not seen.” The drift 
of the Armenian seems to be to controvert Josephus’ statement 
that Herod suffered in public. I am not sure, however, that 
. Josephus is not quoted to illustrate the gloss ἔτι ζῶν. 

Acts xiii, 28 καὶ μηδεμίαν αἰτίαν θανάτου εὑρόντες ἢτήσαντο Πειλᾶτον 
ἀναιρεθῆναι αὐτόν. Instead of ἡτήσαντο.. . αὐτόν, D reads κρίναντες 
αὐτὸν παρέδωκαν Πειλάτῳ ἵνα εἰς ἀναίρεσιν and d@ iudicantes autem eum 
tradiderunt Pilato ut interficeretur. The Greek Chrysostom 
(Savile, 775. 28) seems to imply the gloss, though, as usual, it 
also quotes and comments on the other reading, for it runs thus: 
Πιλᾶτον εἰς μέσον φέρει, ἅμα μὲν ἵνα δῆλον τὸ πάθος γένηται ἀπὸ τοῦ κριτη- 
ρίον" ἅμα δὲ twa ἐκεῖνοι μειζόνως κατηγορῶνται, ἀνδρὶ παραδόντες ἀλλο- 
φύλῳ. καὶ οὐκ εἶπεν, ἐνέτυχον, ἀλλ᾽ ἡτήσαντος The Catena (p. 240) 
exhibits the same form of comment. It looks as if Chrysostom 
was adapting to a non-Western text a Greek commentary based 
on a Greek Western text. 

Acts Xill. 43 λυθείσης δὲ τῆς συναγωγῆς ἠκολούθησαν πολλοὶ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων 
καὶ τῶν σεβομένων προσηλύτων τῷ Παύλῳ καὶ τῷ Βαρνάβᾳ, [ἀξιοῦντες βαπτι- 
σθῆναι,]} οἵτινες προσλαλοῦντες αὐτοῖς ἔπειθον αὐτοὺς προσμένειν τῇ χάριτι τοῦ 
θεοῦ. The Western gloss found in Codex 137 and ϑυγ c* is 
bracketed in the above. In the Greek text of Chrysostom (λόγος 
λ΄, Savile, 779. 43 foll.) we read as follows: εἶπεν ὅτι ἄφεσις ἁμαρτιῶν 
διὰ τούτου ὑμῖν καταγγέλλεται" τὸ δὲ πῶς, οὐκ ἐδήλωσε. μετὰ ταῦτα λοιπὸν 
αὐτὸς ἑαυτοῦ μνημονεύει πρώτου. ὁρᾷς τὴν προθυμίαν ὅση; ἠκολούθουν 
αὑτοῖς, φησί. διὰ τί αὐτοὺς οὐκ ἐβάπτισεν εὐθέως; οὐκ ἦν 
καιρός" πεῖσαι ἔδει ὥστε βεβαίως ἐμμένειν. 43 Λυθείσης δὲ τῆς συναγωγῆς 
κι tA. (the not Western text being cited). In the above the 
Western gloss ἀξιοῦντες is clearly implied. The Armenian equally 
involves it. The phrase ἠκολούθουν αὐτοῖς, φησί also recalls the 
Syriac reading αὐτοῖς instead of τῷ Π. καὶ τῷ B. 

Acts ΧΙ. 50 of δὲ Ἰουδαῖοι παρώτρυναν ras σεβομένας γυναῖκας .. . καὶ 
ἐπήγειρον διωγμὸν ἐπὶ τὸν Παῦλον καὶ Βαρνάβαν καὶ ἐξέβαλον αὐτοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν 
ὁρίων αὐτῶν. Here, instead of διωγμὸν, DE read θλῖψιν (Ὁ adds 
μεγάλην) καὶ διωγμόν. The Catena comments thus on the verse, 
which it cites in the terms of the Arm. Vulgate: “Behold what 
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success the opponents of the preaching achieved and what 
excesses of wickedness—of which by themselves they were 
incapable—they managed to persuade the chief men and the 
devout women and the great men of the city tocommit. And 
having roused them to battle, they exercised oppression (= θλῖψιν) 
against Paul and Barnabas, and persecuted them to beyond their 
borders.” Perhaps the above echoes the reading θλῖψιν. In the 
Greek Chrysostom we merely read (Savile, 780. 43) ὅρας ὅσον 
ἤνυσαν of ἐναντιούμενοι τῷ κηρύγματι ; els ὅσην ἀσχημοσύνην αὐτὰς ἤγαγον ; 

Acts XIv. 9 οὗτος ἤκουσεν τοῦ Παύλου λαλοῦντος ὃς ἀτενίσας αὐτῷ καὶ 
ἰδὼν ὅτι ἔχει πίστιν τοῦ σωθῆνα. Here D adds ὑπάρχων ἐν φόβῳ after 
λαλοῦντος, and E instead of ὃς drev. αὑτῷ reads πρὸς ὃν ἀτεν. ὁ Παῦλος. 
The Armenian Catena ascribes to Chrysostom this comment (p. 
250): ‘‘Behold his wisdom. He listened, he says, to the words 
of Paul, for his lameness did not interfere with the diligence of 
his listening. Upon whom having looked fixedly, Paul recog- 
nised his faith to be worthy of salvation, because he willingly 
received the word with attention.” I infer that the text com- 
mented on read πρὸς ὃν drev. ὁ 11., with E, and probably contained 
the gloss of D as well. In the Greek text of Chrysostom there 
is no similar comment. 

Acts xv. 12 [συγκατατιθεμένων δὲ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων τοῖς ὑπὸ τοῦ Πέτρον 
εἰρημένοις] ἐσίγησεν πᾶν τὸ πλῆθος. Here the Western gloss of D 
Syr’ c. is bracketed. The Catena (p. 265), under the title Chry- 
sostom, has the following: “But do thou mark, that he did not 
base his teaching with them upon the prophets, but upon actual 
facts, of which they themselves were witnesses. Wherefore they 
were instantly persuaded, ceasing the discussion. For the elders 
were satisfied with the words of Simeon, and without dispute the 
dispute was broken off by means of submission to the Spirit. 
The whole multitude, he says, was silent, and they listened to 
Barnabas and Paul,” etc. Here the gloss is very apparent. In 
the Greek text of Chrysostom, however, we look for it in vain. 
There we find only the first sentences of the Armenian, as follows 
(Savile, 792. 34): dpa πῶς εἰς φοβερὸν κατέληξεν. οὐδὲν ἀπὸ προφητῶν 
αὐτοῖς διαλέγεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν παρόντων πραγμάτων, ὧν αὐτοὶ μάρτυρες ἦσαν. 
εἰκότως καὶ αὐτοὶ λοιπὸν ἐπιμαρτυροῦσι καὶ τὸν λόγον ἰσχυρότερον ποιοῦσι 
τοῖς ἤδη γενομένοις. καὶ ὅρα ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ συγχωρεῖ πρῶτον ζήτησιν 
γενέσθαι καὶ τότε λέγει. 

Acts xv. 26 ἀνθρώποις παραδεδωκόσι τὰς ψυχὰς αὐτῶν ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὀνόματος 
τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, Here the Western text adds εἰς πάντα 
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πειρασμόν after Χριστοῦ. The Armenian Catena comments thus: 
“And if they are loved, then they cannot contemn them. And 


_then by their encomium they demonstrate the solicitude of those 


with Paul for the name of the Lord, wherein they are testified to 
be faithful 27 αὐ thingss (ἐν παντί or εἰς πάντα)." The corresponding 
passage in the Greek Chrysostom (Savile, 797. 44—798. 8) omits 
the words italicised, which seem an echo of the Western gloss. 

xv. 34. D and some other sources, including the Armenian 
Vulgate, add ἔδοξε δὲ τῷ Σίλᾳ ἐπιμεῖναι airov. The Catena, under 
the title Chrysostom, after citing verse 33, proceeds thus: “And 
there was no more disturbance thenceforth. ‘And it seemed good 
to Silas to remain there.’”” He means Silvanus, who accompanied 
Paul. In the Greek (Savile, 798. 21) we read: ποιήσαντες δὲ χρόνον, 
ἀπελύθησαν per’ εἰρήνης οὐκ ἔτι στάσις, οὐκ ἔτι ἀποστροφῆη. But of the 
addition there! is no hint, yet it certainly stood in the text used by 
the translator. 

Acts xv. 41. The Catena has the following: ‘‘He went about 
unto the regions of Syria and Cilicia, confirmed the churches.” 
Behold unto whom they had the letter from the apostles, that they 
should give ἐξ unto them, to these he first went about. For he 
did not esteem it the part of wisdom to neglect the fruitless 
passage through them. And this is usual with us also. For we 
first reprove the first people, that they may not hamper the rest. 

Thou seest that he was not afraid first of all to return to 
Antioch. And now he had nothing to fear in going by himself 
alone ; but he returned for a visit, such as physicians pay to their 
sick. And to the importance of visiting them he had before 
pointed, when he said to Barnabas: ‘Let us return to those to 
whom we preached the word, to see how they do.’ For naturally 
he did not now know and was going to see. But let us also 
understand this, how that they travelled on foot over land, going 
round to all,that so they might advantage many. But when they 
needed to make great haste, they went ina ship. But not so on 
this occasion.” In the above we recognise two Western glosses. 
For after Acts xv. 41 διήρχετο δὲ τὴν Συρίαν καὶ Κιλικίαν ἐπιστηρίζων ras 
ἐκκλησίας, D adds these words: παραδιδοὺς τὰς ἐντολὰς τῶν πρεσβυτέρων, 
but the Syr’™* has “οἱ tradebant iis custodire praecepta aposto- 
lorum et seniorum.” And in D Syr?™ verse 1 of ch. xvi adds 
διελθὼν δὲ τὰ ἔθνη ταῦτα before κατήντησεν els Δέρβην. In the Greek 
Chrysostom (Savile, 802. 3-12) we have a passage which corres- 
ponds to the words of the Catena quoted, but the italicised words 
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are absent, along with everything else that could suggest these 
glosses. 

Acts xvi. 6 διῆλθον δὲ τὴν Φρυγίαν καὶ Ταλατικὴν χώραν, κωλυθέντες ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος [μηδενὶ] λαλῆσαι τὸν λόγον ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ. Here Ὁ 
adds the word bracketed. The Catena first cites the next verse 7 
and then gives the following comment: ‘He saith then that they 
were let, that they should speak to no one (= μηδενί) the word of 
God in the region of Asia. But why they were let, he adds not. 

Nay, he also teaches us that they still thought and did 
many things humanly (ἀνθρωπίνως). The latter part of the above 
comment is in Savile, 802. 38, but not the reading μηδενί. 

Acts Xvi. 37 δείραντες ἡμᾶς δημοσίᾳ ἀκατακρίτους. D adds ἀναιτίους 
before deipayres. The Catena (p. 302) has: “But see, my friend 
(ὦ φίλε), the wisdom of his words, for his indictment was twofold 
and threefold. For we are Romans, he says, and faultless with- 
out condemnation, and have been scourged in public.” This 
seems to imply ἀναίτιοι. No charge had been made against them, 
nor had they been condemned. No corresponding passage 
occurs in the Greek Chrysostom. 

Acts Xvil. 14 εὐθέως δὲ τότε τὸν Παῦλον ἐξαπέστειλαν of ἀδελφοὶ πορεύεσθαι 
ἕως ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν. ὑπέμεινάν τε ὅ τε Σίλας καὶ ὁ Τιμόθεος ἐκεῖ. 15 οἱ 
δὲ καθιστάνοντες τὸν Παῦλον ἤγαγον ἕως ᾿Αθηνῶν" [παρῆλθεν δὲ τὴν Θεσσα- 
λίαν" ἐκωλύθη γὰρ εἰς αὐτοὺς κηρῦξαι τὸν λόγον]. καὶ λαβόντες ἐντολὴν 
(Western text ἐπιστολήν) πρὸς τὸν Σίλαν καὶ τὸν Τιμόθεον, ἵνα ὡς τάχιστα 
ἔλθωσιν πρὸς αὐτόν, ἐξήεσαν. In the above the Western addition 18 
bracketed. The comment of Ephrem stands in a peculiar rela- 
tion, as Prof. Rendel Harris has seen, to that of Chrysostom. 
Wherefore I translate it first, italicising, as usual, the words which 
refer to the gloss. 

‘“‘ EPHREM.—He came then as far as the shore receding (ὑποχω- 
pov). But the holy Spirit prevented him from preaching. For 
fear lest they should slay him. And those who conducted Paul, 
led him as far as Athens. And having received from Paul a 
command to Silas and Timotheos, that they should instantly 
come to him in Athens. And they went to him as when they 
received the command.” 

The Greek and Armenian forms of the commentary of Chry- 
sostom on this passage imply the same Bezan gloss. Thus 
(Savile, 816. 4) we have as a comment on vs. 14 the following in 
the Greek Chrysostom: ὅρα αὐτὸν καὶ ὑποχωροῦντα καὶ ἐνιστάμενον 
καὶ πολλὰ ἀνθρωπίνως ποιοῦντα, and (ibid. 817. 31) ἔδει γὰρ λοιπὸν 
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τοὺς πιστεύσαντας μείζονα εἶναι σημεῖα τῶν λοιπῶν. διὸ καὶ γίνονται. ἀλλὰ 
τῷ ὑποχωρεῖν καὶ ἐπιέναι ταῦτα ἐποίουν. ἐξαπέστειλαν αὐτόν, φησίν, ὡς 
ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν. τί δήποτε; ὥστε μὴ γενέσθαι αὐτοῖς εὔκολον τὴν κατά- 
ληψιν, οὕπω (yp. οὕτω) γὰρ καθ᾽ éavrods μέγα τι ἔπραξαν ἂν, καὶ per’ ἐκείνου 
πολλὰ (γρ. ἂν) ἤνυσαν καὶ κατώρθωσαν. τέως ἐκεῖνον, φησίν, ἐξαρπάσαι 
ἐβούλοντο. Here, as Prof. R. Harris points out, the statement that 
Paul was recoiling yet pressing on and acting in many things 
from human motives hints that his human intention (? of evan- 
gelising Thessaly) was frustrated by the warning of the Spirit 
explicitly described in the gloss. Furthermore, the introduction 
of the words ἐξαρπάσαι ἐβ. by φησιν looks as if these words were 
being cited from the text. But this is very doubtful. , 

But the variant (1) .is further attested. For in Savile (817. 2 
foll.) vs. 14 as far as θάλασσαν is again cited with the following 
comment: ἐνταῦθα λοιπὸν τὸν Παῦλον πέμπουσι μόνον" περὶ yap αὐτοῦ 
ἐδεδοίκεισαν, μή τι πάθῃ, τὸ κεφάλαιον αὐτῶν αὐτὸς dy. οὕτως οὐ πανταχοῦ ἡ 
χάρις ἐνήργει᾽ ἀλλ᾽ εἴα αὐτοῖς καὶ ἀνθρώπινα ποιεῖν, διανιστᾶσα αὐτοὺς 
καὶ διυπνίζουσα καὶ εἰς μέριμναν ἐμβάλλουσα. 

In the Armenian the traces of the gloss are still clearer, for not 
only do all the above passages occur, but after the passage from 
Savile, 816. 4, 5, the catenist (p. 309) proceeds thus: ‘‘And on 
this occasion he fled providentially (= κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν) and not 
because he was afraid. For had it not been providentially, then 
would he have ceased to preach, and would have been no further 
incensed. But he by so acting providentially effected two results 
—namely, that their wrath was quenched, and that the preaching 
increased all the more.” The Greek original of this occurs out 
of its right place in Savile, 816. 43, 44 σὺ δέ μοι θέα, ὅτι οἰκονομικῶς 
ἔφυγον, οὐ δειλιῶντες. ἦ yap ἂν ἐπαύσαντο xnpurrovres, καὶ οὐχὶ μᾶλλον 
παρώξυναν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τούτου δύο ἐγένετο" καὶ ἐκείνων ὁ θυμὸς ἐσβέννυτο, καὶ 
τὸ κήρυγμα ἐπεδίδου. 

Some minor Western glosses appear in the Greek comments 
on the same chapter, e. g. Acts 17. 5 the non-Western text is 
μλώσαντες δὲ of ᾿Ιουδαῖοε καὶ προσλαβόμενοι τῶν ἀγοραίων τινάς. But D 
reads οἱ δὲ ἀπειθοῦντες Ιουδαῖοι συστρέψαντες τῶν dy. τ. In Savile, 816. 
21 we read προσλαβόμενοι δέ τινας οἱ ἀπειθοῦντες Ἰουδαῖοι. 

Acts xviii. 2. After ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥώμης the Codex D adds of κε κατῴ- 
κησαν els τὴν ᾿Αχαίαν. The catenist (p. 324) comments thus: “He 
then being a native of Pontus, did not concern himself to go to 
Jerusalem, nor near to it, but chose to domicile himself far away.” 
This reads like a comment on the Western gloss. The corres- 
ponding Greek text (Savile, 827. 39) is less explicit. 
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Acts xvili. 8 πολλοὶ τῶν Κορινθίων ἀκούοντες ἐπίστευον [διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος 
τοῦ Kv εὖ xv] καὶ ἐβαπτίζοντο. Here the gloss bracketed is in Codex 
137 and Syr’™*. The catenist (p. 327) has: “And many of the 
Corinthians heard, believed im the Lord and were baptised.” 
The corresponding Greek text of Chrysostom (Savile, 828. 14) 
omits the words italicised, nor are they in the Armenian Vulgate, 
the words of which are here given in roman type. 

Acts xvili. 12 κατεπέστησαν ὁμοθυμαδὸν of ᾿Ιουδαῖοε τῷ Παύλῳ καὶ ἤγαγον 
αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὸ βῆμα, λέγοντες... But D reads instead of τῷ Παύλῳ καὶ 
the gloss συνλαλήσαντες μεθ᾽ ἑαυτῶν ἐπὶ τὸν Παῦλον καὶ ἐπιθέντες τὰς χεῖρας. 
Also Syr? c* adds after αὐτὸν the words ad proconsulem. And D 
adds καταβοῶντες καὶ before λέγοντες. The Catena (p. 328) has by 
way of comment on verses 12 and 13 the following: ‘The Jews 
throughout opposing the truth, after one year and six months 
unanimously rose against him (97 attacked him). And since 
they could not employ a just law, they employed violence; and 
they falsely accused before the Hegemon (i.e. Proconsul) him 
who day by day taught them from the law, saying that he 
teaches the sons of men to worship God against the law.” This 
is not in Chrysostom’s Greek text. I think that the words ‘‘since 
they could not employ a just law” answer to ovvAaAjoarres μεθ᾽ 
ἑαυτῶν ἐπὶ τὸν 1. It is what they said to one another. The words 
“they employed violence” answer to ἐπιθέντες ras χεῖρας. ‘‘ Falsely 
accused ” answers to καταβοῶντες. And lastly the words ‘before 
the Hegemon” is a rendering of the Syriac ad proconsulem. It 
may also be observed that the phrase “sons of men” seems to 
betoken a Syriac original to the commentary. 

XViil. 17 ἐπιλαβόμενοι δὲ πάντες [ol Ἕλληνες Σωσθένην. The bracketed 
Western gloss figures in the Armenian Vulgate and in the verse 
as cited in the Greek Chrysostom, 827. 28. The catenist (p. 329) 
remarks: ‘Here by Greeks he means those Jews, who talked the 
Greek tongue.” But another interpretation immediately follows 
from Ephrem: 

“‘EPHREM.—The believing Greeks struck Sosthenes, the head 
of the synagogue.” 

Acts Xviil. 27 βουλομένου δὲ αὐτοῦ διελθεῖν εἰς τὴν ᾿Αχαΐαν, προτρεψά- 
μένοι οἱ ἀδελφοὶ ἔγραψαν τοῖς μαθηταῖς ἀποδέξασθαι αὐτόν. The Bezan 
text and Syr?™ have ἐν δὲ τῇ ᾿Εφέσῳ ἐπιδημοῦντές τινες Κορίνθιοι καὶ 
ἀκούσαντες αὐτοῦ παρεκάλουν διελθεῖν σὺν αὐτοῖς εἰς τὴν πατρίδα αὐτῶν" 
συγκατανεύσαντος δὲ αὐτοῦ οἱ ᾿Εφέσιοι ἔγραψαν τοῖς ἐν Κορίνθῳ μαθηταῖς 
ὅπως ἀποδέξωνται τὸν ἄνδρα" ὃς ἐπιδημήσας els τὴν ᾿Αχαΐαν πολὺ συνεβάλλετο 
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ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαι. Now, under the title of Chrysostom the Catena 
(not the Greek text) comments thus: ‘‘When he wished to go 
into Achaia, which is in Hellas the fatherland (or native land) of 
the Corinthians, the brethren, being desirous, wrote to the dis- 
ciples to receive him; who, when he arrived there, was of great 
service to the faithful, for he stoutly resisted the Jews in public, 
proving by the scriptures that Jesus is the Christ. So then the 
party of Aquila accurately told the matter to Paul. But they also 
urged him to go to Achaia, which he himself desired to do.” 
The Western gloss is clearly behind the words italicised. Yet 
the reference to it is embedded in the non-Western text in a way 
that is unaccountable, unless we suppose that in Chrysostom’s 
commentary is used up another older one which was based on a 
Western text. 
Xvil. 28 τοῦ γὰρ καὶ γένος ἐσμέν. 
τοῦτο Ἄρατος εἶπεν ὁ ποιητής. 


Such is Chrysostom’s comment in the Greek (Savile, 820. 40). 
But the Catena has: “This indeed was said by the poets Them- 
gianos (= Timagenes) and Aratus.” Of a poet Timagenes or 
Themgianos we do not indeed read elsewhere, but the name 
cannot have been added by the Armenian translator. This is 
one of the many passages whence we learn that his text of 
Chrysostom was more complete than that which we have in 
Greek. 

Acts xix. 5 ἀκούσαντες δὲ ἐβαπτίσθησαν els τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Κυρίου Ἰησοῖ 
[εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν]. 6 καὶ ἐπιθέντος αὐτοῖς τοῦ Παύλου χεῖρας (Ὦ χεῖρα) 
ἦλθε (D has εὐθέως ἐπέπεσεν) τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς, ἐλάλουν τε 
γλώσσαις [Syr?™ adds alits et sentiebant in setpsis quod et inter- 
pretabantur tllas hi ipst| καὶ ἐπροφήτευον. The catenist has the 
following: “But why did they stand in need of the water (i. 6. of 
baptism) a second time? They necessarily did. For he deliv- 
ered unto them the complete mystery, and took away the mere 
copy. For that of John was empty of such manifold gifts, since 
it was only water and repentance. Wherefore it was incomplete, 
and was not Spirit and remission of sins. And thereby and 
instantly from the new baptism they prophesy...and when 
Paul laid 4zs hand upon them, they received the holy Spirit, 
spake with tongues and interpreted of themselves (or in them- 
selves)... with tongues and prophecy they received the Spirit.” 
The corresponding Greek is in Savile, 833. 27-36, where, how- 
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ever, only two of the glosses survive, viz. εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν in |. 
35: καλῶς δὲ εἶπε βάπτισμα μετανοίας τὸ ᾿Ιωάννου καὶ οὐκ ἀφέσεως x. τ. X., 
and εὐθέως in 1. 33: οὐχ ἂν χαρισμάτων εὐθὺς ἠξιοῦντο. For the rest 
the Greek gives χεῖρας for the singular χεῖρα retained in the 
Armenian, and wholly ignores the gloss interpretabantur, which 
is preserved not in D, but only in the margin of the old Syriac 
version. This proves that there was once a Western text of the 
Acts more complete than the Bezan, because it contained glosses 
which only now appear in the margin of the Syriac. This more 
complete Western text underlies the Armenian text of Chrysos- 
tom, and probably the less complete Greek text as well. 

Acts xix. 13, 14. In the Western gloss the sons of Scevas say 
to the demon: παραγγέλλομέν σοι ἐν ᾿Ιησοῦ ὃν Παῦλος κηρύσσει ἐξελθεῖν. 
Compare with this the words put by the catenist (p. 339) into the 
mouths of the wandering Jew exorcists (τῶν περιερχομένων ᾿Ιουδαίων) 
in commenting on vs. 13: ‘We adjure thee in Jesus whom Paul 
preaches, depart from him.” The non-Western text in vs. 13 
simply has ὁρκίζω ὑμᾶς τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν ὃν Παῖλος κηρύσσει. Lower down 
in the same paragraph the catenist gives the same words again, 
but in a form which approximates still more closely to the Bezan: 
“We adjure and command (= παραγγέλλομεν) thee in the name of 
Jesus Christ, depart from him.” The Greek form of Chrysostom 
contains no trace of the gloss. 

Acts xix. 25 obs συναθροίσας καὶ τοὺς περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐργάτας, εἶπεν" 
ἄνδρες [συντεχνειται), ἐπίστασθε x... The catenist (p. 347) has: 
“But they say nothing, but only he. And behold how he first 
makes them his comrades, and then sets before their minds the 
stress of want and sets the whole city in an uproar.” The Greek 
form (Savile, 843. 37-40) equally implies the gloss συντεχνειται. 
Though Demetrius was rich, and though it was therefore a matter 
of indifference to him, whereas to them who were poor people 
living from hand to mouth, for whom Christianity meant loss of 
bread and meat, yet they said nothing, but only he. κοινωνοὺς δὲ 
ὄντας αὐτοὺς τῆς τέχνης, κοινωνοὺς λαμβάνει καὶ ror θορύβου (Savile, 843. 
39). The commentator clearly wished to draw our attention to 
the rhetorical skill shewn by the capitalist in beginning his speech 
with the expression συντέχνειται, in calling them his ‘fellow-work- 
men’ when they were poor and he himself rich. This aim of the 
commentator is better brought out in the Armenian than in the 
Greek. And incidentally I may remark that the occurrence of 
such a gloss in the Bezan text attests its superior age and genu- 
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ineness to the non-Western text. What second-century interpo- 
lator—to take Prof. Ramsay’s theory—would have dreamed of 
adding so natural a phrase to the text. Such an interpolator was 
more of a Luke than was Luke himself. 

Acts xix. 39. Chrysostom’s comment (the same both in the 
Greek and in the Catena) is historically interesting : ἔννομον ἐκκλη- 
σίαν φησὶ, διότι τρεῖς ἐκκλησίαι ἐγίνοντο κατὰ νόμον καθ᾽ ἕκαστον μῆνα. 

Acts xx. I καὶ [πολλὰ] παρακαλέσας. Chrysostom in Greek and 
Armenian alike has this gloss (Savile, 848. 34; Catena, p. 354): 
Ἔδει πολλῆς παρακλήσεως and τῆς ταραχῆς ἐκείνη. The gloss is again 
implied in Savile, 850. 17. 

Acts xxi. 25 περὶ δὲ τῶν πεπιστευκότων ἐθνῶν [οὐδὲν ἔχουσι λέγειν πρός 
σε]" ἡμεῖς [γὰρ] ἐπεστείλαμεν κρίναντες [μηδὲν τοιοῦτον τηρεῖν αὐτοὺς εἰ μὴ] 
φυλάσσεσθαι αὐτοὺς κατ. λ. The Catena has: ‘And how saith he, 
that the Gentiles will Jearn what I do, and by this action of mine I 
shall harm them? No, he says; for since we too who are doctors 
of the Jews wrote unto them zof fo trouble themselves as to aught 
of the law, save only in a few particulars, since then they do not 
mind even in regard to thee at all about this. Wherefore he adds 
and says. But as touching the faithful Gentiles we. sent as we 
judged good, that they should not keep any such thing, but only 
be on their guard,” etc. The gloss οὐδὲν ἐχ. λ. mp. σε 15 not hinted 
at in the corresponding Greek text (Savile, 865. 1-10); but both 
the Greek Chrysostom and the Armenian Vulgate have the other 
gloss. 

Acts xxill. 24 ἵνα ἐπιβιβάσαντες τὸν Παῦλον διασώσωσι πρὸς Φήλικα τὸν 
ἡγεμόνα" [ἐφοβήθη γὰρ μήποτε ἁρπάσαντες αὐτὸν οἱ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι ἀποκτείνωσι καὶ 
αὐτὸς μεταξὺ ἔγκλημα ἔχῃ ὡς ἀργύριον εἰληφώς.) This gloss is in 137. 
νρ Syr? c*, but not in D. The Catena has this comment: 
“‘ Mark how Paul is found guiltless by the judgement of the aliens, 
as was Christ before Pilate. Mark also their wickedness annulled 
and frustrated. They gave him over, in order to condemn and 
slay him. But the contrary resulted, for his life was saved and 
he himself found guiltless. Moreover, had such precautions not 
been observed (cp. ἐφοβήθη) about him, he would have been sezzed 
(cp. ἁρπάσαντες) ; and if he had not been so cautious (cp. ἐφοβήθη), 
he would have been destroyed dy the Jews (cp. of ᾿Ιουδαῖοι) ; had 
they succeeded according to their intentions in condemning him. 
But the governor Lysias not only saved him then from the 
impious assault of the Jews, but from many other things.” Thus 
the Catena seems to echo the first part of the gloss. In the 
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equivalent Greek (Savile, 881. 12 foll.) exactly those features of 
the Armenian which recall the gloss are absent. For example, it 
runs: εἰ yap μὴ οὕτω, κἂν διεσπάσθη" εἰ μὴ οὕτω, κἂν ἀπώλετο, κἂν 
κατεδικάσθη x. τ. ro 

Acts xxiv. 24 παραγενόμενος ὁ Φῆλιξ σὺν Δρουσίλλῃ τῇ ἰδίᾳ γυναικὶ οὔσῃ 
᾿Ιουδαίᾳ μετεπέμψατο τὸν Παῦλον [quae rogabat videre Paulum et 
audire verbum. volens igitur satisfacere ei accessivit Paulum (so 
Syr?’™5)]. The Catena comments as follows, after citing the verse 
according to the Arm. Vulgate: ‘This much then we say. If 
Felix had found fault with him, he would never have done this. 
He would not have undertaken at all to hear anything from a 
bad and condemned man. Moreover, the wife also listens, along 
‘with the governor, which seems to me to be a mark of great 
respect. For unless he had thought a very great deal about him, 
he would never have taken his wife to share the interview. And 
it seems to me that the wife also was eagerly desirous of the 
same, but she was a Jewess and not alien to Paul.” This gloss, 
then, which is not in D or any Greek codex, but only in the 
Syriac, was also in the Greek text used by Chrysostom’s master. 
The first part of the above as far as ‘condemned man” is in 
Savile, 890. 33, 34, but not the rest. 

Acts xxvi. I τότε ὁ Παῦλος ἐκτείνας τὴν χεῖρα ἀπελογεῖτο. In Syr?™ 
thus: Tunc ipse Paulus confidens et in spiritu sancto consola- 
tionem accipiens extendit manum. The Greek Chrysostom has 
(Savile, 897. 17) ὁ δὲ Παῖλος μετὰ παρρησίας φθέγγεται λοιπόν, οὐ 
κολακεύων. SO also in the Armenian, which, however, does not 
reveal the rest of the gloss. 


The above examination of the commentary of Chrysostom in 
its double form warrants the following conclusions : 

1. This commentary is founded on some other lost commentary 
which was based on a Western text of the Acts. 

2. Of this lost commentary and of the Western text on which 
it was based, more traces remain in the Armenian form of Chry- 
sostom than in the Greek, e. g. at Acts 4. 9, 6. 10, 7. 21, 11. 17, 
12. 10, 13. 50, 15. 12, 15. 26, 15. 34, 15. 41, 16. 6, 16. 37, 18. 12, 
18. 27, 19. 14, 21. 25, 24. 24. 

3. Inasmuch as in this respect the Armenian text sets more 
fully before us than the Greek, the original form of Chrysostom’s 
work—for the Western glosses added in it cannot be ascribed to 
the influence of the Armenian Vulgate—it is probable that in 
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other respects also, wherein it differs from the Greek, it gives us 
a truer form of text, viz. in its more orderly sequence of com- 
ments, and in the many additions which it makes. We may 
indeed suppose that it represents the text from which Chrysostom 
lectured; whereas in the Greek we have only the shorthand 
report taken down by his hearers. 

4. The older commentator, used by Chrysostom, must have 
written in Greek, and have used a Greek Western text. For in 
no other way can we explain the verbal agreement with the 
Bezan Codex or with Codex 137 of the Western glosses pre- 
served in Chrysostom’s Greek, 6. g. Acts 12. 22, 13. 28, 6. 10. 

5. The commentary used by Chrysostom cannot therefore have 
been Ephrem’s, for the latter was in Syriac; and glosses coming 
to Chrysostom through a Syriac medium would not have retained 
the form of the Bezan Greek. Yet the frequent ascription in the 
Catena to Ephrem of portions of Chrysostom’s text renders it 
almost certain that the two writers used the same source. In 
some cases of such agreement between Ephrem and Chrysostom 
we may suspect a false ascription on the part of the catenist ; but 
in other places there is an agreement which does not admit of this 
explanation, e. g. Acts 9. 4, 16. 39, 17. 14, 18. 19, 8. 19. 

6. The Greek Western text used by Chrysostom’s master was 
purer and ampler than that of the Bezan Codex; for it contained 
many glosses which are recognisable as Western and are retained 
in various sources—especially in the margin of the Syriac—yet 
absent from the Bezan text, e. g. Acts 1. 18, 13. 43, 19. 5, 26. I. 

7. Since there once existed a more comprehensive Greek 
Western text than the Bezan, yet verbally the same therewith so 
far as we can compare them, it is clear that the Bezan Greek has 
been cut down and shorn of certain glosses in order to conform it 
with some other form of text—perhaps with the old Latin which 
accompanies it. 

8. Some of the glosses absent in D may be supplied in their 
Greek form from Codex 137, e. g. in Acts 13. 43, 23. 24. 

9. The existing codices of Chrysostom’s commentary on the 
Acts should be examined to see whether any of them contain the 
same traces of a Western text as does the Armenian form of the 
commentary. 


Oxrorp, ENGLAND. FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 


Il.—ESTABLISHMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE 
LAW OF THURNEYSEN AND HAVET. 


Il. 


§5. Déscussion of Thurneysen's very questionable theory that a 
consonant standing between the o and the v does not hinder the 
influence of the latter. 


Even a consonant standing between the ὁ and the wv seems, in 
the opinion of some scholars, not to have hindered the working 
of the v. But this view must at present be regarded as far from 
certain, inasmuch ‘as in every one of the few examples cited the 
‘dazwischenstehender Consonant’ is a liquid, viz. ὦ Hence it is 
equally possible to regard the -a/- of -a/v- in all these instances as 
the representative of Idg. 7! (an explanation which seems much 
more probable than that the a should be due to the remote 
influence of the v), while in one of them yet another explanation 
is possible (v. infra, p. 176). 

It will be noticed that, whereas the Law which we have been 
discussing above applies only to cases where Lat. dv- is from 
earlier Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. δ), these scholars have included, 
in their examples of -a/v- from earlier -o/v-, forms in which Idg. ὁ 
never δὰ ἃ place; in these at least (if not also in the other 
examples, where they regard the a as the representative of earlier 
Lat. ὃ from Idg. δὴ) we should expect, not -alv-, but -ulv-; cf. 
pulvis contrasted with pollen polenta (on which v. Brugmann, Gr. 
I, §208, and also von Planta, ib., §96, p. 188), /sdvos from earlier 
*folvos from *bhl-yo-s [or from *dhel-yo-s (cf. Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, 
§43, p. 285) or from *dhola-yo-s or *bholo-yo-s (v. von Planta, ib., 
§96, p. 188, note 1, §157, p. 320)] beside the kindred Μᾶνος (on 
which v. infra, p. 185), μένεις from earlier Folvius, vulva from 


‘For the representation of Idg. J by 2/ as well as by 4 in Latin, v. Osthoff 
in Morph. Unters., vol. V, p. iv; Brugmann, Gr. II, 866, on Lat. sa/-w-s, and 
Stolz, Lat. Gr.*, 843, p. 284; and for the same representation of Idg. / in Italic 
v. von Planta, ib., p. 319. 
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earlier volva, fem. of adj. *volvo-s from volvé (v. Lindsay, ib., ch. 
IT, §22, and IV, §20).? 

Of the examples quoted to prove that o/v- became alv-, two 
include forms from Italic as well as from Latin; and on this 
ground von Planta (ib., §96, pp. 188, 189) writes: “Perhaps the 
frequent appearance of a is to be explained by the assumption 
that, just as dy became dy in Pr. Ital. time, so also, contempo- 
raneously and before the assimilation of ἐφ to l/, o/y% became aly.” 
But the change of éy- (preserving Idg. δ) to dy- cannot have 
been Pr. Ital., for the change did not begin to take place in 
Latin till the 3rd century B. C. at the earliest (v. supra, p. 457), 
and hence, if this change of dy- to du- is to be regarded as Italic 
as well as Latin (a view which von Planta, ib., §45, p. 115, can 
hardly be said to have established with any certainty, v. supra, 
P. 444, note 2), it can only have arisen in the individual dialects 
long after the break up of the Prim. Italic community. This 
being the case, it follows that neither could a change of o/v- to 
alv-, contemporaneous with that of dy- (preserving Idg. δ) to dy-, 
have been Prim. Italic, and that, if the change of o/v- to alv- ever 
took place at all, it was at any rate a change belonging to the 
individual development of the different dialects. 

The examples which have been cited are as follows: 


(1) Lat. valvae valvolae e-vallere. 

valvae ‘folding-doors’ (also valva sing.), valvolae ‘husks, shells, 
pods of beans’ have been derived by Thurneysen, ib., p. 160; 
King and Cookson, ib., ch. IX, p. 188, from earlier Lat. *volv-? 


1 Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, 8817, 20, lays down that Lat. o, in the accented as 
well as the unaccented syllable, before ὦ with a consonant (not //) became μέ. 
Examples shewing a consonant other than x, of which instances have been 
given in the text, are consudfo from earlier consolto (C. I. L. I 548, latter part of 
second century B.C.); pulcer from earlier Poler (C. 1. L. I 552 of 132-131 
B.C.); culpa from earlier col~a; culmen contrasted with cO/dmen cdlumna (: Gk. 
κολοσσός ἢ); ultsmus from earlier oltimus (: Osc. Ultiumam); vsé from earlier 
volt; stultus contrasted with st0kdus; mulctus from *molcto-s. Cf. also « from 
earlier 0, especially before nasals: unguis: Gk. ὄνυξ, unguo unguentum from 
earlier *ongu-; uncus : Gk. ὄγκος ‘bow, hook’; wuscta from older onmcia to Gk. 
ὄγκος ‘mass, bulk’; Asnc from older hone; lumbus from earlier */ombos (prob- 
ably from Idg. */omdho-s, Brugmann, Gr. I, 8370); «dd ‘boss of a shield’ and 
umbil-icu-s τ Gk. ὀμφαλός (Lindsay, ib., ch. II, §22, IV, §§17, 20; Brugmann, 
Gr. I, 881). 

*Schweizer-Sidler also, ib., §11 (7) (δ), p. 12, derives valvae from earlier 
*volvae, but he regards it as an example of “" ὦ for ὅ after ν᾽" (cf. §6, pp. 176 
$qq., infra). 
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[: Lat. volvd, which itself comes from earlier Lat. *velvd (pre- 
serving Idg. δ, not δ) : Gk. (F)eAvw (Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, 88, p. 257), 
Idg. *xyél-u- from vy ¢é/- ‘turn, wind, roll up’]; von Planta, ib., 
§96, p. 188, would apparently explain also Lat. e-vallere ‘ent- 
hiilsen’ beside Lat. volva vulva ‘Hille,’ Gk. (F)éAv-rpoy ‘ Hiilse,’ 
as due to change of -olv- to -alv-. 

But if -o/v- (volvé), as thus assumed, became -alv- (valv- vall-), 
we may well ask why the same -olv- (volv-) became also -u/v- 
(vulv-). Why, on the one hand, have we valva valvolae e-val- 
lere, on the other, according to the usual change (cf. Fudvius, etc., 
above), vulva? Our earliest records of the words under discus- 
sion would place them in the following order of time: (1) valva 
or valvae (Pacuvius 220-130 B. C., Accius -170-(circ.) 80 B. C., 
Pomponius flor. 91 B. C.), (2) volva (Varro 116-28 B.C.), (3) 
vulva (Horace 65-8 B. C.), (4) valwolae (Columella fl. 50 A. D.), 
(5) ¢-vallere (Pliny 23-79 A. D.); thus our earliest record of 
valva valvae may be roughly placed at 189 B.C. Now we can 
prove with certainty that Lat. -o/v- had commenced its change to 
-ulv- by that date, for there are two inscriptions extant—Schnei- 
der, Dial. Ital. Exx. Sel. 125 a) and 125 6)—both of which have 
reference to the capture of Ambracia and the subjugation of 
Aetolia at the hands of M. Fulvius Nobilior in 189 B. C.'; of 
these two inscriptions, 125 5) shews Folvius, 125 a) Fulvius. 
Hence it is very unlikely that we should have -a/v- and -x/v- both 
developed from earlier -o/y- at one and the same date. Moreover, 
if the view of Thurneysen, King and Cookson, and von Planta 
were correct, we should have to assume not only that -o/v- became 
-aly- as well as -uév-, but that it went through three stages, at least 
in the case of the derivatives of volv-, viz. first valv-, secondly 
vulv-, and thirdly at a much later period a reaction to valv-, 
whence va//-; whereas Folvius after its change to Fulvius* under- 
went no further change whatever. Hence it seems very unlikely 


ΕἼ do not know why Schneider, 1. c., and Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §20 (2), assign 
125 6) to the year 187 B. C., while 125 a) is assigned by Schneider, l. c., to the 
year 189 B.C. Both inscriptions seem to me to belong to the same year— 
namely, 189 B. C., the date of the events which they commemorate. 

?The commencement of this change, as shewn above in the text, was at 
least as early as 189 B. C., but the form shewing -olv- lingered on for a long 
time after that date. We find /o/vtus in Ephem. Epigraph. VIII 476, c. 135 
B.C.; C. 1. L. 1 554 and 555, both of 130-129 B. C., etc. [v. Lindsay, ib., ch. 
IV, §20(2)]. seévius occurs again in Schneider, ib., 299, 4, of 106 B. C. 
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that valv- vall- can be derived from earlier vo/v-, and we must 
seek some other explanation. That the a of valv- is not Idg. is 
obvious from the fact that @ finds no place in the Idg. Ablaut 
é-series (Idg. ¥ ué/-).". Hence the ‘only possible explanation is 
that valv- vall-, if connected (as is probably correct) with Lat. 
volvé, are the representatives of Idg. *ul-y- [cf. ul-nu- in Skr. 
ar-né-4, Brugmann, Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. IV), $596, 21. 


(2) Lat. salvos, Osc. σαλαῖς Salaviis, Pelign. Salavatur. 

salvos, according to Thurneysen, ib., p. 160, and King and 
Cookson, ib., ch. [X, p. 188, is from earlier *sol/vos : Skr. sdrvas, 
Gk. *é\Fos ὅλος, Lat. sollus (and sélus*), so that, according to 
them, sollus : salvos = *cévos : cdvos (supra, p. 447). Parallel 
forms from Italic are given by von Planta, ib., §45, p. 115, so that 
we have two groups: (1) shewing ὁ: Gk. é\(F)os, Lat. sol/us, Osc. 
sill-; (2) shewing a: Lat. salvos, Umbr. saluo- saluvom, Osc. 
gadaFs Salaviis, Pelign. Salavatury; von Planta thinks that the 
Pr. Ital. paradigm was *solus *solyei *solyoi *solum, etc., and that 
the next step was the change of -o/y- to -aly-, whence *solus 
*salyet *salyoi *solum, etc., and then sa/- spread to forms which 
could not have shewn it by any regular development [e. g. Umbr. 
saluvo-, whose original form must have been *soleyo (-luv- from 
-loy- from -ley-), so that its (s)ol-, not being followed at once by 
%, could not have become (s)a/- except on the analogy of forms 
where (s)a/v- had been regularly developed from (s)olv-]. 

But the following is, I venture to think, a simpler explanation : 
Group (1) come from Idg. *so/-yo-; in Group (2) the Latin form, 
and the Oscan and Pelignian forms (whose second a is merely 
anaptyctic) represent Idg. *sl-yo- [( O.Irish slén ‘whole, sound, 
complete, full,’ probably from *sé-no-), cf. Brugmann, Gr. II, §66; 
Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, 843, p. 284], and then, on analogy of these latter 
forms shewing sa/-, the Umbrian word assumed the form sa/xvo-. 


(3) Lat. malus, Osc. mallom mallud malud. 
Osc. mallom mallud malud, Lat. malus are to be derived, 
according to von Planta, ib., §45, p. 115, §96, p. 188, from Prim. 


1See Brugmann, Gr. I, §309; Bartholomae in Bezz. Beitr., vol. XVII, pp. 
gf 544. 

*I have bracketed sé/ss because it seems certain that we must separate it 
entirely from sollus, v. Lindsay, ib., ch. VII, 829 (4), and von Planta, ib., $96, 
pp. 189, 190; each of whom offers a new explanation of sd/us. Of the two, 
Lindsay’s seems the more probable. (Cf. also Lindsay, ib.,ch. IX, §51, where 
so-lvo should be read in place of so/-vo), 
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Ital. *malyo- (cf. Vulgar Latin *malvax, the existence of which 
is proved by French mauvais, according to von Planta, ib., §96, 
p. 187, and the writers there cited; but see also Buck, Der 
Vocalismus d. Osk. Spr., ch. I, p. 16), from still earlier Prim. 
Ital. *solyo- beside Gk. μολύνω. 

On p. 189 and in §156, p. 319, however, von Planta himself 
admits that, if Osthoff’s new theory of the sonants (in Morph. 
Unters., vol. V, p. iv) is correct, ma/- in these Oscan and Latin 
words may come from */-. Or again, these forms shewing ma/- 
may just as easily come from *m/, and thus we have the two 
grades of ablaut *mo/- (Gk. μολύνω) and *ml [Osc. mallom mallud 
malud malaks (cf. possibly Vulg. Lat. *malvax supra), Lat. 
malus}. 


§6. Zhe possible change of Lat. vd- (4. e. 4d-) from Idg. Ἐμό-, 
initially or preceded by a single explosive or spirant, to Lat. vd- 
(ὦ. 4. ud-). 


The influence of the τ (i. 6. %) was, in the opinion of some 
scholars, sufficient at a certain period to cause the change of Lat. 
vd- (i. 6. 4d-) from Idg. Ἐρό-,} initially or preceded by a single 
explosive or spirant, to Lat. vd- (i. e. yd-). Von Planta (ib., §45, 
pp: 115, 116) has endeavoured to prove this change also for Italic, 
but the ἃ of the only example cited from Italic is more probably 
to be regarded as original Idg. ¢. I will leave this example, 
therefore, to be discussed last, after the examination of a few 


1Some would even go further, thinking that the influence of this possible 
change should be extended also to Lat. -μὄ-, containing non-original 0. Thus: 

Lat. guattuor, according to the view of de Saussure, ib., p. 53, would come 
from *guottuor from earlier *guettuor (*quottuor : *guettuor = cold: *guels). But 
Brugmann, Gr. (Eng. ed.) III, §168, p. ΓΙ, seems more likely to be right in 
holding that the a (instead of δ) in Lat. guattuor quadru- quadra-gintd is due to 
the influence of Lat. guartus. 

Lat. guartus, according to Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §11 (7), p. 12, and Stolz, 
Lat. Gr,?, p. 385 (Nachtrige), might come from earlier Lat. *guortus beside 
Praenest. Quorta (Schneider, Dial. Ital. Sel. I i, No. 217), both of which would 
then be derivable from Idg. *gtyer-édé-. In that case there would be no need 
{with Brugmann, Gr. I, §306, III, §168, p. 12 (Eng. ed.), and Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, 
843, p. 285, §g1 B, p. 351] to assume the existence of a long sonant liquid in 
the original form in order to explain the a of Lat. guavtus. But the latter 
nevertheless appears the better solution of the difficulty. A suggested expla- 
nation of the o of Praenest. Quorta beside Lat. guartus (assuming the ar of the 
latter to be the representative of Idg. %) will be found below on p. r8r. 
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Latin words in which the suggested change may conceivably 
have taken place.' 

cdnis may perhaps come from earlier Lat. *cydnis : Gk. κύων, 
according to de Saussure, ib., p. 102, note 1; Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, 
p. 258, §10; King and Cookson, chh. VI, p. 133, XII, p. 302. 
Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §11 (6), p. 12, on the other hand, regards 
canis as an anomalous form instead of *cyénzs (from Idg. 7), 
while Fick, Vergl. Worterb. I‘, p. 429, offers yet another expla- 
nation, deriving cdn-is from earlier *cyan- with a-Ablaut beside 
*cud (= Idg. yo). 


vallis ‘low ground by rivers, marsh-meadow, valley’ has been 
brought together with Lat. Ve/za [on which Serv. ad Aen. VI 
359 writes: “Velia dicta est a paludibus, quibus cingitur, quas 
Graeci ἕλη vocant”; also the Velia at Rome, which, according to 
the remark of Dion. H. I 20, would seem to have been so called 
from ἕλος] and Velttrae [cf. Sil. 8, 379: ‘‘Quos Setia et e celebri 
miserunt valle Velitrae”] and Gk. ὅλος (from *Fedos), from Pr. 
Idg. *yel-. vallis may possibly come from earlier Lat. *vodlts 
from still earlier Lat. *vol-ni-s; cf. its opposite Lat. col/is ‘hill’ 
from earlier *col-ni-s : Lith. ka#-n-a-s ‘mountain,’ Gk. κολων-ὅό-ς 
‘hill’ from Idg. stem-form *golen- (Brugmann, Gr. I, 8208; Lind- 
say, ib., ch. IV, §85) from Idg. ψὶ φεί- ‘to raise’ (v. Fick, Vergl. 
Worterb. I‘, p. 386). 


sardare ‘intellegere’ [Naevius (‘quod bruti nec satis sardare | 
queunt’), Paul. 323] may perhaps come from earlier Lat. *syardare 
from still earlier Lat. *syordare*® beside Lat. ab-surdus.. The root 
would be Idg. 4/ syerv- ‘shine’ seen in Skr. sar ‘light, heaven, 
sun,’ sarya ‘sun,’ Av. kvar* ‘sun’ (Fick, Vergl. Worterb. I‘, p. 
341), Lat. ser-énu-s ‘bright, serene’ (Brugmann, Gr. I, §170). 
The transition of meaning from ‘flash, light’ to ‘perception, 
intelligence’ may be paralleled by that seen in Idg. γ gejz-, 
whose original meaning was probably ‘to flash, i.e. of light’ 
[: Skr. £é# (1) ‘brightness, light,’ (2) ‘torch,’ (3) ‘flag, banner’ 
(v. Grassmann, Worterb. zum RV.), εζ-γά- ‘shining, glorious, 


10n Lat. valvae, which Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §1r (7) (δ), p. 12, derives from 
earlier Lat. *zo/vae, regarding it as an instance of the change in question, viz. 
“ἃ for ὅ after v,” see p. 173 supra. 

2For the representation of Idg. sy- by Latin s- as well as by Latin s- sx-, 
vid. Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, 863, 2, pp. 303, 304. 

3Cf, L. Milller’s note on Naevius, l. c., savdave, hinc ducitur absurdus.” 
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wonderful,’ Av. czp-ra ‘wonderful,’ O.N. λεία ‘brightness,’ hetdh-r 
‘bright,’ OHG. hezt-ar ‘shining, clear, bright,’ NHG. Aezter ‘bright, 
clear,’ O.C.SI. cist? ‘honour’], and thence ‘flash, of the intellect’ 
[: Skr. cz#d-m ‘thought, spirit,’ cz#/z-§ ‘thought, intelligence,’ Av. 
cistad- ‘wisdom’]. The Skr. root εξ, as a verb, shews both 
meanings.’ The same transference of meaning may be seen also 
in Mod. Eng. flask = (1) ‘flash of light,’ (2) ‘flash of intellect,’ 
e. g. ‘it flashed across me’ or ‘across my mind.’ Thus, then, in 
sardare and adsurvdus we see the same transition from the 
original meaning ‘flash, shine’ to that of ‘intelligence.’ savdare 
= ‘intellegere,’ ab-survdus = ‘non-intellegens, senseless, stupid’; 
cf. Ter. Ad. 3, 3, 22 ratio inepta atque absurda. 


suadsum, ‘‘colos ..., qui fit ex stillicidio fumoso in vestimento 
albo” (Fest., p. 302 Miill.), is to be derived, according to 
Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §11, p. 12, §17, p. 19, from earlier *suarsum 
from earlier *syorsum ‘schmutziger, schwarzer Fleck,’ beside 
Lat. sordes,? which comes from earlier *syerdes (cf. Lat. soror 
from *syesor), connected with Lat. survdus, and referred to a 
second Pr. Idg.  syer : Skr. svar- ‘injure,’ so that suvdus means 
‘impaired’ either as regards colour or sound (see G. Dunn in 
Class. Rev., vol. VI, 1892, p. 2), sudsum and sordes refer to 
colour alone. | | 


[ Zhe word-group Lat. vécare, etc., Umbr. vakaze, ete? 


[vdcadre vdcatio vdcivos vdcuos are derived, according to Thurn- 
eysen, ib., p. 160; King and Cookson, ib., ch. [X, p. 189; Stolz, 
Lat. Gr.’, p. 258, §10, and in Hist. Gramm. d. Lat. Spr., vol. I, 
part I, p. 114, §101 d, (cf. also von Planta, ib., pp. 116, 117), 
from older véc- from Idg. *udk- : Idg. Ἐκόδξ- in Skr. root va3- ‘to 
wish,’ Gk. ἑκών from *Fexwy ‘willing.’ But it is very difficult to 
believe (pace Thurneysen, I. c., pp. 161, 162) that the meaning . 
‘willingness’ could possibly have developed into the meaning 


1Cf. for the words cited Fick, Vergl. Wérterb. I‘, pp. 20, 21, and Brugmann, 
Gr. II, 8874, 79, 100, pp. 183, 227, 304 (Eng. ed.); Grassmann, Worterb. zum 
RV., 5. v. εν. 

2Cf. also Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, 863, 2, p. 304. 

81 discuss this word-group in the text, inasmuch as it merits a more detailed 
examination than could be given in a note; but I enclose the discussion in 
square brackets, to shew that I do not regard the word-group in question as 
an example of Lat. υὅ- [(i. e. 40-) from Idg. #0-] changed to vd-. 
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‘emptiness.’* Hence it will be well to reconsider the words 
under discussion. 

That these Latin words for a long time shewed voc- in the first 
syllable is undeniable (see esp. Wagner on Plaut. Trin. prol. 11, 
and Munro on Lucr. I 520), and indeed we can trace the form 
voc- as in existence all through the classical period of Latin right 
on to the age of Domitian. To say nothing of the MSS of 
Plautus and Terence, it is manifest from Sard. dogare that the 
form vdécare existed about 231 B.C., the date at which Sardinia 
(which had been seized by Rome in 238 B. C.) was formed with 
Corsica into one Roman province; Span. Aueco proves that 
véc(u)os was the Vulgar Latin form at the time when Spain was 
made a province (viz. 201 B. C.); that *vdcitus was the Vulgar 
Latin form about 100 B.C. is proved by O.Fr. voit ‘empty’; 
vécatio is the spelling on the Lex Repetundarum of 123-122 
B. C., and in the Lex Julia Municipalis of 45 B. Ὁ. (v. Lindsay, 
ib., ch. II, 84), and, in point of fact, if Munro’s note on Lucr., 
l.c., is correct, the form vac- does not appear in inscriptions 
before the age of Domitian. The evidence from the Italic 
dialects must now come into consideration. Umbrian, the only 
dialect which has preserved the forms at all (so far as our scanty 
records allow us to see), never shows voc-, but always vac-: 
vasétom ‘vacefactum, rendered null and void,’ vakaze vacose 
‘vacatione, intermissione,’ all of which, together with the Latin 
forms which shew vac-, von Planta, ib., §45, pp. 116, 117, derives 
from an earlier voc-, endeavouring thereby to strengthen his 
case for extending the Latin Law, that Pr. Lat. dv- (preserving 
Idg. δ) became Lat. dv-, to Italic as well [cf., however, p. 446, 


1The exact development of the meaning, as given by Thurneysen, I. c., is: 
“‘willig sein gegen etwas, ihm raum geben,’ dann allgemein ‘raum gewdhren, 
leer sein.’”’ It seems to me that, if the connexion of the Latin forms under 
discussion with Idg. *4eé- were correct (a view which does not recommend 
itself very much), the meaning ‘empty’ for the Latin forms might be explained 
much more easily by a comparison of the Sanskrit, than of the Greek, rep- 
resentatives of Idg. *uek-; cf. e. g. Skr. root va¥- ‘to be eager’ (Whitney, 
Sanskrit Roots, Verb-forms, etc., p. 155), ‘wish to have, wish for, desire, long 
for, covet’ (Grassmann, WOrterb. zum RV.), #3/- (from root va¥-) ‘longing. 
desirous,’ ufénia- [= u¥énya- (from root va¥-)] ‘worthy to be desired, desirable.’ 
Hence we might trace the following development of the meaning for Lat. 
vacuos, etc.: (1) ‘be eagerly desirous, long for something,’ (2) ‘ be without, be in 
want of something desirable,’ (3) ‘be empty.’ But, as said above, the con- 
nexion of Lat. wacwos, etc., with Idg. *yek- seems unsatisfactory (cf. p. 180, 
note 3, infra). 
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note (7)]. But another explanation of the forms seems better ; 
Brix, commenting on the form voctvas in Plautus, Trin. prol. 11, 
unlike the above-mentioned scholars, regards Lat. vactvos as the 
older form, whence later voczvos “durch Abschwachung des ἃ in 
o,” adding as explanation of the later forms which shew vac-, 
‘die gemeinprosaische Form vacuus hat das kraftige a der ersten 
Silbe nach der Auflésung des v in uw wieder zuriickgefiihrt.”’ 
This view, that vac- is the older form of these words, seems to 
me correct for the following reason: it is more than likely that 
Lat. vénus ‘empty’ contains the same stem as the forms which 
we are discussing’; véaus may perhaps come from *vac-s-no-s, 
cf. Lat. exdmen from *ex-ax-men from *-ag-s-men, dla from 
*ax-lé from *ag-s-la, vélum from *veg-(=Idg.  yezh-)s-lom 
(v. Brugmann, Gr. II, §76, pp. 199, 204, 205; Lindsay, ib., ch. 
IV, §116, p. 292).2 vdnus occurs as early as Naevius: ‘ Plerique 
omnes subiguntur sub vanum iudicium’ (Bell. Punic., 1. 73, L. 
Miller, 1885. The reading is not quite certain), and Ennius: 
‘omnes dant consilium vanum’ (Q. Enni Carm. Rel. Fabulae, 1. 
417, L. Miiller, 1885); vdnztudo, formed on vénus, is to be found 
as early as Pacuvius (1. 123, in Scen. Rom. Poes. Fragm., by 
Otto Ribbeck, vol. I, 1871). The early use of the word vdnus 
fairly proves the antiquity of the stem vdc-, vdnus being formed 
from vde- before the latter became véc-. If therefore we are 
right in deriving Lat. vézus from vdc-, we cannot but conclude 
that wdéc- (the only form shewn by Umbrian) was the original 
form of the Latin and Umbrian words which we have been 
discussing,’ and we shall feel inclined to agree with Lindsay (ib., 


1It may deserve a passing mention that both it vanum and in vacuum were 
used identically in late Latin as synonyms for is-cassum (v. Lindsay, ib., ch. 
IX, 87, p. 565). 

2vdnus cannot come from the form *vac-nus, as suggested by King and 
Cookson, ib., ch. IX, p. 189. *vac-nus must have yielded *zagnus, cf. tligneus : 
tlex, salignus : salix, dignus from *dic-nus (cf. Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, 8110). 

Syac- itself is very possibly a compound of two elements, and should be 
divided va-c-, the first element, va-, coming from Idg. 4/ex- ‘to fail, be deficient, 
be wanting’ (which at once explains the meaning of the Italic words under 
discussion much more easily than Thurneysen’s explanation, v. supra), in 
which case ΨΩ may have been formed from the root without the element 
attached, v. Fick, Vergl. Worterb., p. 542, who obviously regards the vowel- 
quality of wissus vicare vieuus as Idg. (cf. also Fick, ib., p. 123). On the 
above-mentioned Idg. 4/ez- see an essay on ‘ The Origin of Lat. Aaud and Gk. 
ov’ (which I hope may be published at an early date) and also a paper entitled 
‘Some Derivatives of the Idg. yex-’ (to be published shortly in Bezzenberger’s 


Beitrage). 
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chh. II, §1, p. 15, and IV, 819) that 6. g. Lat. wéco for vdco is 
probably nothing but an indication of the o-sound assumed in 
Latin,’ at the time of Plautus and later, by a when preceded by τ. 
Perhaps also this may be the explanation of Praenestine Quorta 
beside Lat. guavtus (whose ar is held to represent Idg. 7, see 
above, p. 176, note), and also of the late Latin Quodratus’ 
(found twice on the ‘Inscription du camp de César a Nicopolis,’ 
Rev. Archéol. de Paris, vol. X, Plate XVIII, Part II, ll. 4, 5), the 
9 of which is seen again in the Greek inscriptional transliterations 
Kedparos Kodparos (cited by Lindsay, ib., ch. II, §1, p. 15).] 


§7. The change of Pr. Lat. δυ- (preserving Idg. 6) to ἄυ-. 


It would seem a priori probable, as suggested above (p. 463 sq., 
8. v. dvom), that just as Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. δ) became 
dv- in consequence of the very open pronunciation of the o-vowel 
before v, so too from the same cause and at the same time Pr. 
Lat. ov- (preserving Idg. δ) became dv-.2 It must be confessed 
that no absolutely certain example of this change has yet been 
produced.‘ But very strong evidence in favour of this view is 


1 Doubtless with some limitations; cf. Conway in the Classical Review, vol. 
TX, 1895, p. 407 4. 

3 Corssen, Ueber Ausspr. Vokal. und Beton. d. lat. Spr. (1868), vol. II, p. 65, 
followed by Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, p. 258, gives the word incorrectly as guodratus, 
instead of Quodratus, which is curious, considering that he quotes the word 
expressly from the Rev. Archéol. de Paris, X, Pl. XVIII, where the word, 
both times that it occurs, is certainly a proper name, Qsodratus, as correctly 
written by Schuchardt, Vokalism. d. Vulgarlat., vol. I, p. 173. 

51 αἱ. mévi does not affect the validity of this change, for it certainly does 
not preserve Idg. J, being itself based on Lat. mdveo, which comes from earlier 
Latin *éveo from Idg. ymeu- (v. supra, p. 452, note 1). The same applies 
also to févt from /dved, which itself comes from earlier Lat. */éved from Idg. 
“/dheh- (v. supra, p. 452, note 1), and to vévi from vdveo, which itself is from 
earlier Lat. *véveo (v. supra, p. 452, note 1). Nor does (g)#dvi, the perf. of 
(g)sd-sco, afford much difficulty. It probably arose in the first place on 
analogy of mdv-i fov-i vov-l through the proportion mé-tu-s f6-tu-s vd-tu-s : 
(g)n6-tu-s = mév-i fov-i viv-i : (g)ndvi [cf. Brugmann, Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. 
IV), §875], and then the ὁ of (g)#dvi was retained through the influence of the 
present (g)#d-scd (: Gk. yt-yvd-oxw) and of the participle passive (g)d-tus 
(: Gk. γνω-τό-ς). 

*We can hardly regard /avi (from /dvd from earlier */dvd) cavi (from cdved 
from earlier *cdved) fadvi (from faved from earlier */Oved) as the outcome of 
earlier */évi (: */0vd) *cdui (: *edved) *fovi (: *fdved); cavi lavi favi seem 
rather to owe their a-vowel to the influence of the presents ἐἄνδ citved faved. 
See, however, below, p. 192, on the participles /aztus (later lotus) fastus cautus. 
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afforded by the disappearance of o-verbs in Latin, scarcely a 
trace of them remaining; we find one isolated participial adjec- 
tive in -dfus—namely, aegrotus (cf. Brugmann, Gr. II, §79, p. 231, 
Eng. ed.) from aeger (stem aegvo-), like Gk. μισθω-τός from μεσθός, 
with corresponding verb-stem μισθόω---Ὀυϊ, as Lindsay, ib., ch. 
VIII, §32, p. 484, points out, Latin has preserved no corres- 
ponding verb-stem *aegrdd or *aegré, -6s, -mus. Another 
possible trace of the o-verbs is to be found in Lat. vofundu-s 
rubitcundu-s, which, if we accept the first (though perhaps the less 
likely) of the two alternative explanations [for which v. Brugmann, 
Gr. II, §1103, 3, Rem., and the first of my two papers on ‘The 
Origin of the Gerund and Gerundive’ in the Amer. Journ. of 
Philol., vol. XV, part 2 (1894), pp. 195, 196], would presuppose 
the forms *7oté-m *rubicé-m (primitive infinitives in -). There 
are, so far as I am aware, no other traces, or suggested traces, 
remaining of the o-verbs in Latin.’ Ina recent letter to me, Mr. 
Lindsay has accounted for their disappearance by the excellent 
suggestion that, if our Law is correct, their perfect ending -dvt 


11 thought at one time that I had discovered evidence in Oscan of an o-verb, 
which passed later into the a-conjugation, and welcomed it as likely to 
strengthen the case, advocated by von Planta, for extending our Law to 
Italic; but it is a word fraught with too many difficulties to allow of our 
basing any conclusions upon it. We may discuss it briefly here: The 113th 
inscription in Zvetaieff, Inscrr. Ital. Inf. Dial., shews a word which has 
hitherto been always read sakruvit, a form very difficult to explain; perhaps 
the best explanation yet offered is that of Buck, Voc. d. Osk. Spr., p. 63, who 
explains it as ‘ein Denominativ, das die Flexion der primaren Verba mit -o- 
Sufix angenommen hat, also *sakragy-it statt *sakred(t)e¢ nach Formen wie lat. 
*venit, venis, venimus"; but even this does not seem very satisfactory. Now, 
the fifth letter of this word on the inscription is \/, which may perfectly well 
= ὃ (οί. Osc. dunum: Lat. dinum, Osc. upsed from *dps-, Osc. Regaturei: 
Lat. Rectéri, and see von Planta, ib., 8846, 47, pp. 116 sqq.), so that the word 
itself may perfectly well be read sakrévit. It seemed to me possible that 
this sakrovit [occurring thus on our inscription, which shews neither of the 
two later symbols + (= 2) and \¥ (= #), and belongs to a date before 300 B. C. 
(as Prof. Conway has recently assured me)], beside sakarater ‘sacratur’ [occur- 
ring in Zvetaieff, ib., No. 87, an inscription which shews both the two later sym- 
bols + and \/J, might be an example of an early o-verb transferred later to the 
a-conjugation, owing to the change of dv- to dv-. But, although my suggested 
reading sakrdévit, considered by itself alone, might be easier to explain than 
sakruvit, there remains the great objection that Osc. sakrvist is thus left 
quite unexplained (on this latter word cf. Buck, 1. c.); hence, all things 
considered, I cannot but regard my suggestion as very doubtful. Neverthe- 
less, the difficulty attaching to the word is a sufficient excuse for mentioning 
the conjecture in a note. 
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would have become -évi7. Thus, assuming for the moment the 
derivation of Lat. rdtundus from *rotd-m- to be correct, the early 
Latin perfect *rotévt became rofévi, whence the whole verb went 
over into the d-conjugation. It does not matter for our purpose 
whether the particular example which I have taken is a case in 
point; it sufficiently illustrates my meaning. Another verb which 
may have suffered in this way is Lat. 2dvé. Brugmann, Grundr. 
II (= Eng. ed., vol. IV), §776, 1 and 4, pp. 1118, 1120 (Germ. 
ed.), derives Lat. πόυδ from Idg. *néud-73, from which came 
(according to Brugmann, I. c.) a pre-Greek form *veFa-yo, which 
was ousted by Gk. vedo. But it is simpler to identify this Latin 
verb with Gk. νεόω itself, and to assume that this Latin verb, 
originally an o-verb, passed over into the d-conjugation through 
the change of its perfect *xdvévi to πόυᾶυϊ. 

The following is a likely example of Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving 
Idg. 6) changed to dz-: 

vrauis ravos, very probably from *réus- *royo- from γν vé-' (: Lith. 
ré-ti ‘to shriek,’ O.Norse 74-mr ‘hoarse’). This is the view held 
by von Planta, ib., §50, p. 122.7 


For the sake of completeness we must not omit to mention and 
discuss the following four instances, which have been cited by de 
Saussure (ib., pp. 106, 108) as shewing Lat. -dv- parallel to Greek 


1¥or the root in question compare Fick, Vergl. W5rterb., vol. I‘, p. 118, s. νυ. 
(Idg.) 76; p. 296, 5. v. (Aryan) rau-; p. 529, s. v. (West-European) revo- : γή-. 

2Von Planta, ib., §50, p. 122, suggests that Umbr. klavlaf klavles (gen- 
erally supposed to mean ‘chine’), Lat. εἰᾶνα (=1.‘a knotty branch or stick, a 
staff, cudgel, club’; 2. ‘a graft, scion’) ¢/dvo/a (which is really formed on c/éva 
2. ‘a graft, scion’) are to be derived from earlier *4/év-, and are to be 
connected with Lat. c/énts. But such an explanation does not seem at all 
satisfactory. Lat. c/éua from earlier Lat. *c/dévd is much better analysed 
cl-G-va from Idg. *&/-a- : Gk. xA-ad- in the pple. ἀπο-κλᾶς [beside the present 
κλάω ‘break, break off’ from earlier Gk. *xAa-ow from Idg. *4{-sd, cf. Brugmann, 
Gr. II (= IV), §661]. Thus the original meaning of c/éva is probably ‘some- 
thing broken off, a cutting,’ and then in Latin this meaning has become 
confined to ‘something broken off a tree or plant, a cutting,’ whence 1. ‘a 
cudgel,’ 2. ‘a graft’; compare herewith the meanings of Gk. κλῆμα (κλάωλ). 
Similarly Umbr. klavlaf klavles, identified by von Planta, l. c., with Lat. 
clav-, may very well mean ‘pieces broken off from something (not necessarily 
from a tree), pieces of meat, sacrificial portions’; compare herewith the 
meaning of Gk. κλάσμα (κλάω) in St. John’s Gospel, vi, 12 and 13. 

For a discussion of the meaning of Umbr. aanfehtaf, which occurs once 
in the phrase klavlaf aanfehtaf, Tab. Ig. II A 33, see the second of ‘ Two 
Papers on the Oscan Word ANASAKET,’ shortly to be published by Mr. 
Nutt (London). 
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-of-. They will be discussed in the text, as they merit a closer 
examination than can be given ina note; but I enclose the first 
three within square brackets, because in these three, at any rate, 
-dv- almost certainly does not come from earlier -dv- (Idg. δ), but 
preserves Idg. gd. The explanation of the fourth instance 15 a 
matter of extreme uncertainty, but I do not bracket it, as it is just 
possible that it may be an example of the change under discussion. 

((e)nadvus (g)navare : Gk. ἀ-γνο(ἔλια νό()ος (according to de 
Saussure, ib., p. 108). First as regards »é(F)os: although it is an 
established fact that Latin initial gn” became 2 at the beginning of 
the second century B.C. (v. Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §119), yet this 
does not seem to be a change common to Greek also, hence the 
derivation of Gk. »é(F)os from earlier *yvoFos seems extremely 
doubtful. Prellwitz, Etymol. Worterb. d. Griech. Spr. (8. v. νόος, 
Pp. 214), is far more likely to be right in referring Gk. νόος νοέω νόημα 
νουθετέω back to an Idg. γ' snex-, which is seen in Goth. snut-r-s 
‘wise,’ A.S. szot-or ‘wise,’ A.S. Snotinga-hdm, i.e. ‘home of the 
Snotings or sons of Snot (the ‘wise’ man),’ whence Mod. Eng. 
Nottingham [cf. Skeat, Principles of English Etymology, First 
Series (second edition, 1892), §241 (a), p. 258]. To turn to the 
Latin forms (g)ndvus, (g)nduare, the -év- does not seem to be 
the outcome of earlier -dv- (preserving Idg. δ); it is much more 
probable that the ὦ 1s original, cf. gud-rvus, where there is no v to 
whose influence the ὦ can be ascribed. (Compare Lindsay, ib., 
ch. IV, §1, and Fick, Verg]. Worterb. I‘, p. 431.)] 


[papaver : Gk. πο()ία and Lat. pomum, Lat. over (inscrr.),’ 
according to de Saussure, ib., p. 106, where he also connects with 
these words Gk. ad(F)is. It is not necessary here to examine 
any of these words except papdver; if the explanation of papdver 
and cadaver given in Brugmann, Gr. II, §136, p. 445 (Eng. ed.), 
and in Bronisch, Die Oskischen z- und e-Vocale, 1892, p. 193, is 
correct, the ὦ in both these words would seem to be original ; cf. 
such participles as Gk. re-rA-n-os from rA-a- ‘bear’; v. Brugmann, 
Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. IV), §857, 1.7] 


1 The earlier form of Lat. puer ‘boy’; cf. Georges, Lex. d. Lat. Wortformen. 

*The two suggested explanations of cadaver given in Brugmann, Gr. II, 
$136, are (1) ‘that which has fallen’ (cadd cadd-bundus, cf. Gk. πτῶμα ‘ corpse’) 
or (2) ‘that which has been destroyed’ (which he connects with Skr. root éad- 
‘destroy,’ on which v. Whitney, Skr. Roots Verb-forms, etc., p. 16). Of the 
two I prefer the former, but should the latter be correct, we may perhaps 
compare Gk. κεκαδῆσαι, explained by Hesychius as βλάψαι, κακῶσαι, στερῆσαι. 
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[ flavos : Gk. xAd(F)n (as suggested by de Saussure, ib., p. 108), 
or rather (if this identification were correct) -y\o(F)os (preserved 
in δονακό-χλοος, Eurip. I. T. 400). But Μᾶνος is much better 
derived from either (1) 44/-yo-s (Brugmann, Gr. II, §64, p. 136, 
Eng. ed., and von Planta, ib., §157, p. 320), with which Brugmann 
(1. c.) somewhat hesitatingly compares O.H.G. d/éo ‘blue,’ or 
(2) from *dbhl-é-yo-s (cf. the remarks of Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, 81) 
beside “μενος from earlier *folvos from *bhl-yo-s (v. supra).'] 


octévos : Gk. ὄγδοος (according to de Saussure, ib., p. 108). 
Thurneysen, ib., p. 154, Schweizer-Sidler, ib., 817 (6), p. 19, 
Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, 810, p. 258, and Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, 82, derive 
Lat. octévos from earlier Lat. *octévos. So also von Planta, ib., 
§45, p. 115, and §50, p. 121, who cites Lat. octévos, Osc. Uhtavis 
‘Octavius,’ deriving the -dv- from earlier -dv-, in order to 
strengthen his case for regarding our Law, that Prim. Lat. ὅυ- 
(preserving Idg. 3) became dv-, as not confined to Latin, but as 
Prim. Italic; that this latter view, at any rate, is incorrect has been 
shewn above on p. 446, note ad fin.; and although, as admitted 
above on p. 444, note 2 ad init., it is just possible that the oper- 
ation of the Law was not confined to Latin, but was extended 
also to the individual developments of the other Italic dialects, 
at a date long after the split up of the Prim. Italic community, 
nevertheless, in view of the extreme difficulties connected with 
Gk. ὄγδοος and Lat. octévos (v. Brugmann in Morphol. Untersuch., 
vol. V, p. 36 sqq.), it is hardly safe to build a theory on such 
insecure grounds as the very doubtful origin of Lat. octévos, Osc. 
Uhtavis.? For other views on octévos cf. Meringer in Kuhn’s 


1 The variety of colour indicated by these words, which all seem to contain 
the same root, may perhaps be explained as follows: Idg. *4/4- (the root of 
Lat. fds δίδγα, O.Ir. d/ath ‘bloom, blossom,’ Goth. 4/6-ma, Eng. doom, Angl.- 
Sax. d/és-tm, Eng. d/ossom, Angl.-Sax. 5/6-wan, Eng. to blow, of flowers) and 
Idg. *dhié- (the root of Lat. fiéwina ‘congestion of blood,’ Goth. «/-d/ésan, 
N.H.G. au/-d/asen ‘to blow up, make to swell’) are probably extensions of an 
Idg. 4/dhel- by ὃ and é, just as Idg. p/-d- and p/-é- are extended from the Idg. 
ypel- ‘to fill’ (v. Brugmann, Gr. I, §g0, and esp. Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §53). 
From this Idg. 4/dhel-, to which we may give the meaning ‘to bloom,’ I would 
derive, in the manner indicated in the text, Lat. fss/vos and Μᾶνος and O.H.G. 
blao. These adjectives were probably at first applied indiscriminately to any- 
᾿ thing that was in bloom, and thence later became specialised with particular 
application, each to a different shade of colour. 

2¥For a discussion of von Planta’s other arguments in favour of his theory, 
v. supra, p. 444, note 2. 
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Zeitschr. XXVIII 232; Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, §91 B, p. 351; Brug- 
mann in Morph. Unters., |. c., and Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. ITI), 
§172; Conway in Idg. Forsch., vol. IV, p. 217; Stolz in Hist. 
Gramm. d. Lat. Spr., vol. I, part I, §105 ¢) a). 

It has been suggested by one scholar that Lat. octévos : Gk. 
ὄγδο( os = Lat. vactvos : Lat. vacéos; but von Planta, ib., §45, p. 
116, has shewn that (vac)ivos comes from earlier -¢x-jo-s by epen- 
thesis, and that (vac)uos represents earlier -¢x0-s (cf. also Brugmann, 
Gr. IT, §64, p. 136, Eng. ed.), hence if octévos beside éy8o(F)os were 
really parallel to vacivos beside vacuos, we should expect the 
earlier Latin form to have been *octdév-go-s beside Gk. *dxroFo-s, 
but a Prim. Lat. *octovjos would probably have yielded *octozvos 
(cf. */oivo- from *loy-jo-, von Planta, ib., 886, p. 170), whence we 
might have expected *octuvos (cf. Lat. oinos, whence oenos, 
whence duos, Brugmann, Gr. I, 881), but certainly not octévos. 
Hence this suggestion must be dismissed. 

It is obvious that the formation of the word is at present far 
too much involved in obscurity to allow of our basing any 
conclusions upon it, for the extension of our Law to Italic. An 
examination of it, however, may be useful. 

May we possibly explain the forms under discussion in the 
following way? Gk. ὄγδοος from *éxroor [-γὸ- for -κτ- following the 
-B8- of ‘seven,’ Brugmann, Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. III), 8172] 
from *éxrwos (the long vowel being shortened before another 
vowel, cf. ἥροος from ἥρωος ‘of the hero,’ etc., Brugmann, Gr. I, 
§611) from *éxrwFo-s from Idg. *obtoy-0-s. This same Idg. form 
would yield Prim. Lat. *ocfovos, whence, as has been already 
suggested by several scholars (v. supra), oclévos,' if we are right 


1Even if this derivation of Lat. octz@vos could be proved to be correct, it 
would not necessarily follow that the a of the Osc. proper name Uhtavis 
‘Octavius’ is to be referred back to earlier (Oscan) 4, especially as Idg. 4 
received so close a pronunciation in Oscan that it nearly always appears as #2; 
v. von Planta, ib., 846, p. 116. It seems quite as likely that the a of Osc. 
Uhtavis is due merely to the influence of Lat. Octévius,a view which has 
not been advanced before, but for the probability or at least the possibility of 
which there is very reasonable ground. If the genuine Oscan word for ‘eighth’ 
had been preserved to us, and if this had shewn -av-, then (if we may assume 
for the moment that the explanation of Lat. octdvos offered above in the text 
is correct) we should have had a strong argument in favour of extending our 
Law to Italic. But with the proper name Ὁ htavis ‘Octavius’ the case is quite 
different, for Oscan proper names were not unfrequently influenced by their 
Latin counterparts, e.g. Sabin{is (inscr. of Pompeii, Zvetaieff, Inscrr. Ital. 
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in assuming that Pr. Lat..dv- (preserving Idg. δὴ) became 4dv-. 
Thus Gk. ὄγδοος and Lat. ocfévos would be the outcome of one 
and the same Idg. form,’ but unfortunately this derivation does 
not appear to solve αὐ the difficulties connected with this 
much-debated numeral. Gk. ὀγδώ-κοντα and Lat. octé-ginté may 


Inf. Dial., No. 207) : Lat. Sadissus [cf. genuine Osc. Safinim (inscr. of Bovi- 
anum Vetus in Samnium, Zvetaieff, ib., No. 95, and on a coin of the Social 
War, Zvetaieff, ib., No. 280)]; Niumeriis (inscr. of Samnium, Zvetaieff, ib., 
No. 102): Lat. Mumerius [cf. genuine Osc. (Ni)umsis, inscr. of Nola in 
Campania, Zvetaieff, ib., No. 137]; cf. Buck, Vocalismus d. Osk. Spr. (1892), 
p. 11. Hence it is quite possible that Osc. Uhtavis owes its a to the 
influence of Lat. Octavius. If Buck, l.c., is right in regarding the type of 
family-names in -sdsis (= Lat. tdius) as borrowed from Latin, it is certainly 
worthy of note that Husidiis occurs beside Uhtavis in the inscr. of the 
Frentani (Zvetaieff, ib., No. 83), one of the only two inscriptions in which 
‘Octavius’ is preserved, the other being an inscr. of Capua (Zvetaieff, ib., No. 
128). Another point in favour of my suggestion is that both the Oscan 
inscriptions (viz. Zvetaieff, ib., Nos. 83 and 128) on which the name ‘ Octavius’ 
occurs must be placed among the later Oscan inscriptions, because, in addition 
to the older symbols | (=#) and YY (=), they both shew also the later 
symbols + (= 2) and VY (= 4), which “ waren erst in spater Zeit aufgekommene 
Differenzirungen des | und YY” (von Planta, ib., §13, p. 44). As regards the 
exact date of these two inscriptions Dr. von Planta has very kindly sent me the 
following communication: “Ueber Zvet. I. I. I. D. 128 habe ich in Band I, 
p. 32 meiner Grammatik Bicheler’s Ansicht, dass diese Inschrift wenigstens 
nicht nach 80-40 a. Ὁ. falle, citirt, man kdnnte auch etwas hdher hinaufgehen, 
aber frither als 150-100 a. C. michte ich die Inschrift jedenfalls:nicht setzen. 
Noch schwieriger ist es, tiber die Chronologie von Zvet. No. 83 etwas 
bestimmtes auszumachen ; die Schrift macht keinen alterthimlichen Eindruck, 
man wird am ehesten an die Zeit zwischen 150-100 a. C, zu denken haben 
(jedenfalls nicht nach dem Socialkrieg).” Nor does Prof. Conway venture on 
a much earlier date for either of these two inscriptions: in a recent letter to 
me he has given reasons for dating Zvet., No. 83 “roughly at 200 B. C.,” and 
adds: “1 should think that Zvet. No. 128 from Capua was written in the 
Roman period, after 211 B. C.; but it is doubtful whether in Campania, even 
witches knew Oscan after 100 B. C., or even, round Capua, after 150. Within 
these limits I should put it as late as possible.” The testimony of these two 
experts concerning the date of Zvet. 83 and 128 adds weight to my suggestion 
that Osc. Uhtavis may owe its a to the influence of Lat. Octavius. 


1C. I. L. I 1-195, “Inscriptiones vetustissimae bello Hannibalico quae 
videntur anteriores” (Mommsen in C.I.L. I), give us no help whatever 
towards the solution of the problem, as, unfortunately, they have preserved 
no example of the Latin word for ‘eighth’; C. I. L. I 193, it is true, seems to 
shew the name ‘Octavius,’ but in this inscription only the first two letters of 
the name have survived, viz. OC, the remainder [-tavi] being due to Momm- 
sen’s conjecture. 
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be easily explained (v. Brugmann in Morph. Unters. V, p. 36), 
but Gk. ὀγδοήκοντα and Vulg. Lat. octud-ginté afford the most 
serious difficulty. Brugmann, in Morph. Unters. V, p. 37, sug- 
gests that they point to a common original, Idg. *oktx-, but I 
cannot see how we should explain such an Idg. form beside Idg. 
*okts *oktoy ‘eight’ [Brugmann, Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. III), 
§172], except indeed as the outcome, in Greek and Latin, of Idg. 
*obtoy- before a following explosive or spirant (v. Brugmann, Gr. 
I, §§611, 612, and in Morph. Unters. V, pp. 38, 39), a condition 
which is not fulfilled in the forms under discussion. Possibly we 
should entirely separate Gk. ὀγδοήκοντα from Vulg. Lat. octud- 
gintad, despite their apparent similarity. Gk. ὀγδοήκοντα might 
come from *éydejxorvra (like ζόη from ζωή ‘life,’ etc., Brugmann, 
Gr. I, §611) from *éy8eF-n-xorra; but Vulg. Lat. octudginta 
remains an almost insoluble problem; the only conjecture which 
_ I can offer (a most unlikely one, I admit) is that Pr. Lat. *octovos 
may in Vulgar Latin have become *octous [as cévom became 
cium (v. supra, p. 447)], whence *octous (the ὃ being shortened 
before the succeeding vowel, cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, §612), whence 
*octovos [the v being restored from the oblique cases; there 
being, in other words, ‘Grammatischer Wechsel’ of *octo(v)- 
¢nom., acc.) and *octév- (gen., dat., etc.); cf. Lat. divos and déus 
as explained in Lindsay, ib., chh. 11, §53, IV, §33]; and then on 
this *octovus was formed ‘*octov-d-ginté, whence octudginta. 
Such an elaborate explanation of octudginté is, however, hardly 
likely to be received with general favour. 


88. Examples of the change of Pr. Lat. diphthong ou ( pre- 
serving Idg. δ) to the diphthong au, and the date of this change, 
which ts proved to be contemporaneous with the change of Pr. 
Lat. ὅν- (preserving Idg. δ) to dv-. 


We have now discussed (a) the change of Pr. Lat. dv- (pre- 
serving Idg. δ) to dv-, §3, supra; (8) the extremely questionable 
change of Latin and Italic -olv- to -alv-, 85, supra; (y) the 
possible change of early Lat. vJ- (i. 6. μὅ-) and -yo- (from Idg. 
%0), preceded by a single explosive or spirant, to vd- (i. e. 4d-) 
and -%é-, §6, supra; (δ) the change of Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving 
Idg. 6) to @v-, 87, supra. And now, in conclusion, I hope to 
prove that Pr. Lat. tautosyllabic ou (preserving Idg. 3) became 
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Lat. au (which in some cases remained, while in other cases it 
became developed later to ὅ 2), thus shewing a change identical 
with that which befell Lat. heterosyllabic ov- (preserving Idg. δ), 
and thereby materially strengthening the Law which it is the 
object of this essay to establish. 

As regards the representation of Idg. tautosyllabic og in Greek, 
de Saussure, ib., p. 71, well says: “Οη sait que la diphthongue 
ov n’est plus en grec qu’une antiquité conservée ¢a et la.””’ There 
are, in fact, only about six instances of Greek ov from Idg. tauto- 
syllabic oy preserved.’ It seems, therefore, that the Greeks at 
least found Idg. tautosyllabic og to be an uncongenial sound; 
hence it is not surprising if on Italic soil it failed to maintain 
itself unimpaired. As regards its representation in Italic Brug- 
mann, Grundr. I, §81, remarks: “Tautosyllabic Idg. ox fell 
together with Idg. ez, and is still only traceable in Oscan as a 
diphthong,” 6. g. gen. sing. castvovs from stem castru- ‘fundus’; 
in Umbrian the representation is 4, 6. g. 76/u ‘robos, rufos’ (acc. 
pl.) : Goth. réups, gf. *roydho-s (Brugmann, Gr., 1. c.); in Latin 
we find it represented, according to Brugmann, |. c., by ¢ and 4, 
e. g. fructus (gen. s.), fadit and robu-s (= Umbr. véfo-) domds 
(= domis, gen. sing.), but Brugmann is compelled to admit that 
“it remains doubtful how this duality 2 and 6 in Latin is to be 
estimated.” It will be seen from the following examination of 
Latin forms that Brugmann’s statement of the representation of 
Idg. tautosyllabic oy- on Italic soil is only partially correct, for 
tautosyllabic Idg. oy is traceable as a diphthong not only in 
Oscan, but also in Latin. Also the duality 2 and δ in Latin 
seems to admit of an easy explanation; to which end we shall do- 
well to study the following example of Latin forms shewing -oz-, 
-au-, 4, ὃ (v. esp. Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, 841). 


voudus : raudus, Rauduscula (sc. porta), raudusculum : radus, 
rudusculum : rédus, Rodusculana porta. 


The weak grade of the same stem is apparently to be seen in 
Lat. radis (cf. ‘aes rude’). The conclusion, at which Lindsay 
arrives, is that ‘‘this variety of spelling suggests that I.-Eur. ox 
became in Latin an az-sound, which was sometimes written, like 


1Vid. the essay on ‘ The Origin of Lat. Aaud and Gk. ov’ (referred to above, 
p. 180, note 3), 86. 
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Lat. au from I.-Eur. au, as 6, sometimes, like Lat. ou from I.-Eur. 
ez, as τ. The Law should, I think, be more correctly stated 
thus: Just as Idg. heterosyllabic dy- became Prim. Lat. ov-, and 
this at a later date became dv- in consequence of very open 
pronunciation of the ὁ, so also Idg. tautosyllabic oy%- became 
Prim. Lat. diphthong ox- (: voudus), and this at a later date, also 
in consequence of very open pronunciation of the 0, became au 
(: raudus,etc.), which in some cases remained (e.g. h-au-d; raucus ; 
Faunus ; v. infra), while in other cases it passed into αὶ 6 (: rudus, 
etc.; rddus, etc.). The spelling δ ὦ results from monophthongis- 
ation of the diphthong, and the duality of the spelling shews that 
the sound intended lies somewhere between the 6 and the 2,! 
reminding us of the earlier diphthong whose place they had 
taken. That the Prim. Lat. ox itself did not hold its ground’ 
may be compared with what has been said above on the Greek 
representation of Idg. tautosyllabic oy, the sound (practically 
speaking) disappearing for the most part in Greek, and under- 
going a phonetic change in Latin. 


Other examples of this Latin phonetic change, the truth of 
which can scarcely be denied in the history of the forms just 
discussed (viz. rvoudus raudus etc., see especially Lindsay, 1. c.), 
may be given as follows: 


1 With this we may compare such doublets as /aci-bus : lacse-bus, mani-festus : 
manu-festus, lacri-ma : lacru-ma, where the ¢:# represents a sound lying 
between the two, the origin of which was Pr. Idg. « (cf. Brugmann, Grundr. 
I, 849). 

2The Prim. Lat. ow from Idg. tautosyllabic og is to be seen in roudus 
[Festus 356. 4 Th. ‘rodus, vel raudus significat rem rudem et imperfectam, 
nam saxum quoque raudus appellant poetae, ut Accius in Melanippo... 
“hinc manibus rapere roudus (so the MS) saxeum.”’ Festus nowhere else 
spells the word ‘voudus, and he is here obviously not intending to exercise 
philological acumen concerning the right spelling of the word at the date of 
Accius (at any rate, even if he did so intend, his conclusion was most likely 
wrong, for it is probable that the change of Lat. diphthong os, from Idg. 
tautosyllabic oy, to Lat. a% was contemporaneous with the change of Lat. dv-, 
from Idg. heterosyllabic dy-, to Lat. du-, viz. some time in the third century 
B. C., v. supra §3 ad fin.; whereas Accius was not even born till 170 B. C.), 
hence it is best to read raudus for the roudus of the MS. The form roudas, 
nevertheless, thus accidentally preserved, is without doubt the Prim. Lat. 
form] and in Ox/fentina (v. infra in the text). 
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Oufentina : Aufidus Aufidius : Ufens Ufentina Ufidius : 
: Ofentina Ofdius. 

Old Latin Oufentina [e.g. C. I. L. I 51= Schneider, Dial. 
Ital. Exx. Sel., No. 38 = F. D. Allen, Remnants of Early Latin, 
No. 28: C. Ovio(s) Ouf(entina) (sc. tribu) feczt'], one of the 
Roman tribes, later Ufentina, also Vofentina and Ofentina [Raf- 
faelli, p. 56, No. 30 (=C. I. L. XI 5702)],”? is a word based on 
*Oufens, the earlier form of the Latian river-name U/ens, con- 
taining probably the Idg. oy-grade of the root [: Gk. οὖθαρ, 
meaning (1) ‘udder,’ (2) ‘fertility of soil’], the ¢-grade of which 
appears in Lat. aber, Skr. &dhar, AS. adder, Lith. adriiztt ‘to 
give milk.’ The Apulian river-name Aujfidus (whence later 
comes the proper-name Aufidius, beside which we find Ufidius 
once® and Ofdius once‘), from earlier *Oufidus (probably indeed 
the pronunciation of the natives of the district, represented how- 
ever as Aujidus by the Latin writers who have preserved the 
name to us*), shews the stage au, intermediate between the 
earlier ou- and the later a- ὅ-. Thus we have Ouf- : Auf-: Uf-: 
Of-; shewing clearly the development for which we are contend- 
ing:—Pr. Lat. ou (from Idg. tautosyllabic o%)>au>a δ (Cf. 
Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §42.) 


1This inscription, C. I. L. I 51, is one of the “Inscriptiones vetustissimae 
bello Hannibalico quae videntur anteriores.” 

2 fentina Vifentina Ofentina do not occur in the Index to C. I. L., vol. I, 
containing “ Inscriptiones vetustissimae bello Hannibalico quae videntur ante- 
riores’’ and “ Inscriptiones a bello Hannibalico ad C. Caesaris mortem.” 

81 include this only on the authority of C. I. L. 1 573 (of 71 B.C.): Ν᾿: 
aVFIDIO: ORESTE, 

‘Ofdius in C. 1. L. I 1287, identified with Asfdius by Mommsen in the 
Index to C. I. L. I, pp. 573 and 588. (Cf. also Buck, Vocalismus ἃ, Osk. Spr., 
1892, p. 12.) 

5It will be remembered in this connexion that Venusia, the birthplace of 
Horace, which stands only 13¢ miles from the Aufidus, and was on the Via 
Appia (commenced in 312 B. C.), was colonised by the Romans as early as 291 
B. C., from which time forward it formed an important military station. It 
was in Venusia that the remnants of the Roman army took refuge after the 
defeat at Cannae, 216 B. C.; nor will it be forgotten that the fatal battle of 
Cannae itself took place on the Aufidus. Hence the name of this river, the 
‘longe sonans’ ‘violens’ ‘acer’ Aufidus, would be a frequent one on Roman 
lips, and consequently pronounced with Roman pronunciation. 

We find Oufentina occurring in C. I. L. I 1263 and 1265* among the 
“Inscriptiones a bello Hannibalico ad C. Caesaris mostem.” 

The fact that this old Latin spelling Ox/festina maintained itself to quite ᾿ 
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lautus : (later) lotus 
cautus 
fautus, 


participles of dévd cdvéd favéd (from earlier *lové *coved *foudd, v 
§3 supra), may be derived (cf. Havet, ib., p. 18, and Lindsay, ib., 
ch. IV, 842) from Prim. Lat. *loutos (: Gk. λουτιάω, Desiderat. 
‘wish to bathe,’ Luc. Lexiph. 2) *coutos *foutos.' 


scrautum : scrata (n. plur.) : scrotum 


may very probably hang together etymologically (v. Stolz in 
Hist. Gramm. ἃ, Lat. Spr., §148 7), coming from Idg. -oy-. 


naugatoriae, naucus : nigae : nogae 


Ritschl, Op. II 423 sqq., seems to have hit on the right expla- 
nation of these forms, when he says “‘fidesne nobis habebitur, si 
non aliunde nisi e maxuco repetere mugas h. 6. maugas animum 
induxerimus?” Thus zaugatoriae and naucus are earlier forms 
than ugae négae, and are the representatives of a still earlier 
Latin *noug-. We may perhaps see the weak grade of the root 
in mux, (gen. sing.) nucts. (Cf. above roudus : raudus : rudus : 
voadus : vudis.) 

vaucus 


perhaps from earlier Latin *voucus, Idg. γ veyg- ‘roar’ (for which 
see Fick, Vergl. Worterb. I‘, p. 525); weak grade in rugirve 
‘roar’ : Gk. fpvyo» ‘roared.’” 


late times (e. g. Wilmanns Inscrr. Lat., No. 1206, of 212-217 A. D.), alongside — 
Ufentina Ofentina Vofentina, is only one of the many proofs of the clinging 
adherence to ancient forms, at a date when the pronunciation of those ancient 
forms has long since altered, a kind of archaism so often seen in things legal 
and political. We may compare the somewhat similar case of Lat. foedus (on 
which see Giles, Manual of Comparative Philology, §176, p. 139, note 1). 


1QOther explanations of these words have been offered: Thurneysen, ib., p. 
150, regards /otus */dtus *cdtus as the earlier forms, whence later /asstus fasetus 
cautus; Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, §31, regards the ax of cautus lautus as due to cavere 
lavere; Danielsson, in Pauli’s Altital. Stud., p. 164, suggests that Latin /assus 
‘prichtig’ and /aus ‘ Verdienst, Vorzug’ belong to the root /d« (: Gk. ἀπολαύω), 
and would, I therefore presume, separate /astus (etymologically) from /otus. 

3 raucus is otherwise explained by von Planta, ib., 850, p. 122, who derives it 
from earlier *rdvicus (cf. Lat. gaudeo from earlier *gdvideo), based on Lat. rdvis 
vavos, which themselves are probably to be derived from *rdus- *royo- (v. 


supra, p. 183). 
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h-au h-au-d h-au-t 


In the essay on ‘The Origin of Lat. Aaud and Gk. ov’ (referred 
to above, p. 180, note 3) I have endeavoured to prove that *az, 
the earlier and unextended form of Lat. h-au h-au-d h-au-t, 
comes from Prim. Lat. *ou (: Gk. οὐ) from Idg. tautosyllabic Ἐς. 


Faunus 


Of this word I would venture to suggest a new explanation, 
deriving it from earlier Lat. *Founos from Idg. *Zhoy-no-s,* from 
either of the two Idg. roots (1) γ᾽ Zhey- ‘to pour,’ (2) γ gheu- ‘to 
call on, invoke.’ 

(1) from oy ghex- ‘to pour.’ In this case Lat. Faunus? is 
Sormally identical with Armen. 76” ‘an offering’ (from Idg. 
*zhoy-no-), on which v. Bartholomae in Bezz. Beitr., vol. XVII, 
p.101. Thus Lat. Faunus and Armen. jon (from Idg. *Phoxy-n0-) 
: Gk. xé(F)-avo-s (from Idg. *Zhoy-ano- or -gno- or -ano-) = Gk. 
στεγ-νό-ς : Gk. orey-avd-s. The adjectives formed with sufhx -zo- 
-mno- are, according to Brugmann, Gr. II, §66, pp. 139, 140 (Eng. 
ed.), chiefly passive in meaning (cf. e. g. Idg. *plé-no- ‘filled’ 
from *f/2-, the extension of the γ' fel- ‘to fill’: Skr. prdyd-s, Lat. 
plénu-s; cf. also Skr. hédvanam ‘an offering’ from this same 
WV Zheu- ‘to pour’); hence *Zhou-no-s from Wf Zhex- ‘to pour’ 
should strictly nfean ‘poured,’ whence later ‘offered, sacrificed’ 
(the meaning preserved in Arm. 725: and Skr. havanam ‘an 
offering’). The transference of meaning from Idg. *Zhou-no-s 
to Lat. Faunus ‘(a god called) Faunus’ may at first sight 


1The earliest inscriptional evidence for these words in C. I. L. I is as 
follows: Aas C.1I.L. I 1007 (=F. Ὁ. Allen, Remnants of Early Latin, No. 
138, where it is included among ‘Epitaphs dating from about the Gracchan 
period on’), Aaud C. I. L. I 1306, both of which are included in the “ Inscrip- 
tiones a bello Hannibalico ad C. Caesaris mortem” (C. I. L. I 196-1499). 

*Faunus is discussed differently by Havet, ib., p. 25. 

>For the / instead of the normal Lat. 4 from Idg. gf, v. the note on /dvissae 
above. 

It is odd that wherever we seem to find 4/zhex- ‘to pour’ preserved in Latin, 
it shews /, not 4. In this connexion may be mentioned the “ rapprochement 
consacré de fons avec fundo et χέω" spoken of by L. Havet in Mém. de la 
Soc. de Lingu. de Paris, vol. VI, p. 116. [Havet himself, however, regarding 
this as ‘‘trés difficile,” prefers to connect fons with ‘*/endo, le simple du 
composé offexdo”’; while Brugmann again, Grundr., vol. II (=IV), p. 1433 
(Germ. ed.), connects it with Lat. fenestra ‘window.’] 
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appear strange, but none the less it seems to find an exact 
parallel in another derivative of this same oy ghey ‘to pour’: 
Idg. *ghu-to-, pple. pass. of 4 Pheu ‘to pour,’ meaning literally 
‘poured,’ whence later ‘offered, sacrificed,’ which becomes Skr. 
Ved. huté ‘poured, offered, sacrificed’ [cf. also Hutasa (M. Bh., 
Nala iv 9) Hutasana (M. Bh., Nala v 37) ‘the sacrifice-eater,’ the 
later by-name of the Indian fire-god Agni], is also the original 
of Goth. gup, Mod. Eng. god, N.H.G. gott, which apparently 
mean ‘a being who is honoured with offerings’ (passive), if we 
accept the explanation of Bury’ in Bezzenb. Beitr., vol. VII, p. 
79. If this view is correct, we may give roughly the following 
proportion for the meaning of Lat. Faunzus : 


Skr. hutd- : Goth. gup, etc. = Arm. jon : Lat. Faunus. 


(2) from γ᾽ ghey- ‘to call upon.’ Brugmann, Gr. IT, 879, p. 225 
(Eng. ed.), explains Goth. gu-p ‘god’ differently from Bury 
(above), deriving it, along with Skr. Au-/é-* ἀπ-ἰά-, Avest. 2i-ta-_ 
‘called upon, invoked,’ from γ g@hey- ‘to call upon’ (cf. Brugmann, 
Gr. IV, §524), so that Goth. gu-p = ‘a being who is called upon.’ 
If we derive Lat. /aunus from this root, the passive meaning of 
_Idg. *ghoy-no-, from which it comes, will have been maintained 
in Lat. Faunus ‘he who is invoked.’ 


7 ας ᾿ 


may (cf. Havet, ib., pp. 19, 20) represent an earlier Latin */rous ; 
thus fraus : frustra (with 2 from 42) = ῥόος : ῥέω, or fraus : frustra 
(with 22) = ῥόος : purds.* 


1 Bury is of course wrong in regarding οὐ as the guttural of the Idg. root 
‘pour’ [a false assumption on which he bases his derivation of Gk. θεός from 
this root (on the etymology of θεός itself see Dr. Fennell in the Cambridge 
University Reporter, May 21, 1895)]; Armen. jassse-m ‘I sacrifice, consecrate’ 
and 7d ‘an offering’ (v. supra), for instance, can only be the representatives of 
Idg. gh (cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, 8410), and cannot possibly represent Idg. gf (cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. I, §457). 

7Does Skr. 4u-fd- ‘called upon, invoked’ ever occur? I find only A#@¢d- 
given by Whitney, Sanskrit Roots, Verb-forms, etc. (1885), p. 206, 5. v. £8, Aud 
‘call.’ 

> Lat. auris ‘ear’ is purposely excluded from this list of examples shewing 
Lat. diphthongal ox (from Idg. tautosyllabic og) changed to ax, because I 
believe aurts to contain Idg. au; pace Havet, ib., p. 18, and King and Cook- 
son, ib., chh. V, p. 86, IX, p. 187, who derive auris from earlier Lat. *osris 
from still earlier Lat. *ousts : Gk. οὖς from Idg. *oys-. Osthoff, in Htbsch- 
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It would have been natural, even without any definite evidence, 
to conclude that this change of Latin diphthongal oz (from Idg. 
tautosyllabic 0%) to ax was contemporaneous with the change of 
Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 3) to dv- (on the date of which v. supra, 
Ῥ. 457). But evidence is not wanting. The second example 
discussed above (p. 191) furnishes us with important data, which 
fully bear out our conclusions. The tribe Oufentina was not 
formed till 318 B. C. (Livy, IX 20, and cf. Allen, Remnants of 
Early Latin, 1. c.), hence it is obvious that this Latin oz had not 
suffered change by 318 B.C. At the same time, that it had 
suffered change some time before the middle of the second 
century B. C. is proved by the proper name Axujfidzus, which 
(obviously based on and therefore formed Jater than the river- 
name Aujfidus, which itself comes from earlier *Oxjidus) occurs on 
coins as early as 154 B. Ὁ. (circa), e. g. Mf. Auf(idius) Rus(ticus) 
and M. Au/f(idius), C. I. L. I 321. We can thus prove that the 
change of this Latin diphthong ou (representing Idg. tautosyllabic 
oy) to au took place some time between 318 B. C. and 154 B. C., 
which agrees exactly with what was said above concerning the 
date of the change of Lat. ὄν- (preserving Idg. δ) to dz-. 


§9. Conclusion; the exact statement of the Law. 


It will form a fitting conclusion to summarise the results of the 
foregoing investigation and to state precisely the Law, which it 
has been the object of this essay to establish. 

The Law which we have been discussing may be stated in the 
following terms: In the course of the third century B. C. among 


mann, Das Idg. Vocalsystem, pp. 190, 191, and Hiibschmann, Das Idg. Vocals., 
p. 159, seem right in regarding 4/aus- ‘to draw, gather, take, grasp’ as the Idg. 
root from which Latin asris and Greek οὖς are both to be derived, the ‘ear’ 
thus meaning strictly ‘the grasping organ’ (cf. also Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, 8.31). 
This, however, is not proved conclusively by the Germanic and Balto-Slavonic 
words for ‘ear’ which are quoted by Httbschmann, I. c., viz. Goth. asd, Lith. 
ausis, O.C.SI. ucho, all of which may come just as well from Idg. tautosyllabic 
ow as from Idg. tautosyllabic az (cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, 8883, 84). But the 
O.Irish forms ax ὃ ‘ear,’ dat. pl. ausb, au-nasc ‘ear-ring,’ important evidence 
not mentioned by Httbschmann, seem to me to settle decisively that these 
Latin, Germanic and Balto-Slavonic words contain Idg. ag-, not og-; for O.Ir. 
au 6‘ear’ can come only from Idg. tautosyllabic az (v. Brugmann, Gr. I, §98), 
whereas Idg. tautosyllabic o¢ could only have yielded O.Ir. 4 ua, cf. e. g. O.Ir. 
ruad ‘red’ from Idg. *roydho-s (v. Brugmann, Gr. I, 882). On Greek οὖς v. 
Osthoff, Hibschmann and Lindsay (1. c.). 
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the upper classes (but not before the beginning of the second 
century B. C. among the lower classes), in consequence of very 
open pronunciation of 3 before y, (1) Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving 
Idg. 5), whether from Idg. ou- or from Idg. d9*- or from Idg. 
og*-, became dv-; (2) Prim. Lat. ov- (preserving Idg. 6), whether 
from Idg. d4- or (we may doubtless add) from Idg. 49%*- or from 
Idg. d9%-, became dv-; and (3) the Prim. Lat. diphthong oz from 
Idg. tautosyllabic 44 became the diphthong az on its way to the 
later @ 6. 
St. Joun’s Cottecr, CAMBRIDGE, ENG. LIONEL HORTON-SMITH. 
1895. 


11.---ΤῊΒ CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN BROWNING'S 
POETRY.’ 


As a whole, our English poetry has been more deeply influenced 
by antiquity, in closer sympathy with the loftiest spirits of both 
Greece and Rome, than has perhaps any other modern national 
school. Several of our great poets—Milton, Gray, Swinburne— 
have been themselves really learned Grecians. Browning’s great 
contemporary, Tennyson, called his first Arthurian idyll ‘weak 
Homeric echoes,’ and Tennyson has really more reminiscences 
of Homer than of Shakespeare, shows more clearly the effect of 
Virgil, or Theocritus, than even of Milton. Browning himself 
was the son of one classical scholar—and the husband of another. 
He was lulled to sleep as a child in his father’s library with the 
Greek verses of Anacreon (or rather the Anacreontics, we 
suspect). If we interpret the poem ‘Development’ (pp. 1002-3) 
literally, he began Greek by his eighth year, and read Homer 
through as soon as he had ‘ripened somewhat,’ which would 
hardly point beyond his twelfth summer. Cerfainly Browning 
as a student must have been fully acquainted with the best Greek 
and Roman poets in their own speech. Balaustion, however, his 
first important essay in translation, appeared in the poet’s sixtieth 
year. If we examine the whole body of his work up to that time, 
we shall find surprisingly little of direct allusion, even, to classical 
themes and persons. 

The explanation for this is not altogether evident or simple. It 
is not, indeed, likely that the boy fell under the influence of any 
teacher in England, seventy years ago, who could adequately 
reveal to him the full beauty and meaning, the manifold illumi- 
nation of life and art, to be discovered in Sophocles, or Pindar, 
or Lucretius. Yet his affection for Homer, for Ovid and some 
others is unmistakable. 


1This paper was prepared to be read at a meeting of the Boston Browning 
Society, on Dec. 31st, 1895. It is first published here by the kind permission 
of that society. When not otherwise indicated, the references are to the 
‘Cambridge’ edition (Houghton, 1895). This volume, containing the com- 
plete poems of Mr. Browning, with notes, biography, and the essay on Shelley, 
is a remarkable piece of book-making. 
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But the very perfection, the rounded completeness of an 
Odyssey, or an Antigone, set their creators farther away from the 
eager, struggling, throbbing heart of the young Browning. 


‘““What’s come to perfection perishes,” 
he cries. 


“They are perfect—how else? they shall never change: 
We are faulty—why not? we have time in store.” 


It is unnecessary to multiply citations from the poem ‘Old 
Pictures in Florence’ (pp. 176-8), where this thought is copiously 
illustrated. 

Then again, though the Greek drama could not (or would not) 
portray violent action in realistic fashion (as Horace puts it, “ Let 
not Medea slay her children before the people,” but behind the 
scenes), yet nearly all the ancient poets depict men and women 
acting, or at least talking. Even when a Homeric hero is utterly 
alone, he doesn’t ponder in silence a complex thought, but “Thus 
he speaks—to his own stout heart” (e. g. Od. V 355). One 
monologue in Paracelsus, moreover (pp. 19-22), perhaps excels 
in length all the soliloquies of Iliad and Odyssey combined. 
True, there is a famous monologue in the Medea itself (vss. 764-- 
810), but it is in reality a thrilling dialogue between the loving 
mother and the woman scorned: and we listen, eager to know 
which will conquer and determine her action. Moreover, the 
women of the chorus are present, and are at one point directly 
appealed to (797, φίλαι). 

In one sense Browning is objective enough, too. He did not 
merely, as the young Longfellow bade, ‘look into” his own 
“heart and write.” Porphyria’s lover (p. 286) is not young 
Browning, nor even one impulse of his given free rein, but a 
madman, of whom the poet was making an exhaustive study— 
one of the thousand hearts into whose uttermost depths he gazed, 
and found that which he recorded. Yet it is man thinking and 
feeling, the inner life and growth, that always drew his eye. 
“‘ My stress,” he says, “lay on the incidents in the development 
of a soul: little else is worth study. I, at Jeast, always thought 
so” (p. 74). This, from the dedication of Sordello in ’63, nearly 
a quarter-century after its first appearance, is really the key to 
almost all his work. 

But that simple phrase about the “development of a soul” 
could probably not have been made intelligible at all to any of 
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the earlier Greek poets, at least. They hardly felt, even, at least 
in regard toa living man, the dualism implied in our “body and 
soul.” What faith in immortality they had grew out of their 
delight in this physical life, and was but a pale reflection of it in 
the Unknown (vide e. g. Od. XI 488-91), quite the reverse of the 
eager confidence in higher reaches of soul-life, voiced so glori- 
ously in Prospice (p. 395). It may be doubted if any Greek 
before Socrates could have understood such words about Death 


as-—— 
“A battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all”—(Ibid.). 


No early Hellenic poet would have said even— 


‘Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be. 
The last of life, for which the first was made”’ (p. 383). 


It is necessary to emphasize some of these diversities. It is 
almost too hackneyed to call Browning a Gothic man, but it is 
irresistibly true. The typical Greek loved life for its own sweet 
sake, fully enjoyed it, wished it no other, only unending. Brown- 
ing, as another great Englishman has frankly confessed, could not 
have endured Heaven itself under such conditions. Struggle, 
ascent, growth, were sweet to him. To be still learning was 
better than to know. 

The very architecture of the Greeks, the level architrave, the 
steadfast columns, the completeness, simplicity and restfulness of 
the outlines, the due subordination of every detail to the general 
effect—all this wearies and cramps the true Gothic mind. (They 
were no Vandals who more than once muttered to me under Attic 
skies that the Acropolis was the eye-sore of Athens !) 

Probably most of us sympathize somewhat with this half- 
rebellion against Classicism. ‘Nature is Gothic, too,” said a 
fearless woman the other day. Something of the turmoil and 
complexity of life, as much as possible of its discontent and 
aspiration, we crave to see echoed in our art. The struggling 
spire—even Giotto’s unfinished tower—uplift the soul, with the 
eye, higher than the eagle of the Hellenic pediment ever soared. 

The clearest evidence that Browning resisted, so to speak, the 
alien influence of Greek art is afforded by the fragment called 
‘Artemis Prologizes’ (p. 337). Upon the proof he wrote: “The 
above is nearly all retained of a tragedy I composed much against 
my endeavour, while in bed with a fever two years ago. It went 
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farther into the story of Hippolytus and Aricia; but when I got 
well, putting only thus much down at once, I soon forgot the 
remainder.” The 120 or so verses are a single speech of Artemis 
in the Euripidean manner. The best of it is a fine account of 
Hippolytos’ disaster, transcribed rather freely from the messen- 
ger’s speech in the Greek play. Now, this undertaking was not 
to be in essence a mere translation at all, but would have worked 
out a feature of the myth not alluded to by Euripides—probably 
not known to him—viz. the resuscitation of the. dead prince 
Hippolytos by the goddess Artemis, and his mad love for one of 
her attendant nymphs. This resuscitation, it will be noticed, is 
akin to the chief motif in Alkestis. And yet, with returning 
health, his own independent tastes asserted themselves, and this 
project was abandoned altogether. All this occurred about 1841. 

In their flowing rhythm and easy construction these verses are 
much more Euripidean than some of the later attempts. But as 
his full vigor revived, Browning at twenty-nine could no longer 
remain submissive, even in forms, to the restraints of classicism. 
He loved the fragment—as Goethe did his but-begun Achilleid, 
for he included it in his volume of selections which best illustrated 
his own development. But neither Goethe nor Browning found 
time in a long life to complete what he had begun. 

The unquestioned culmination of Mr. Browning’s career is 
‘The Ring and the Book.’ Unless our multiplication is greatly 
at fault, that contains nearly 24,000 lines, or just about as much 
as the entire body of nineteen Greek tragedies by Euripides still 
extant. Its action might possibly have sufficed for one, after the 
manner of the Medea. That world-famous masterpiece contains 
goo lines; or about one-third so much as ‘Fifine at the Fair’ 
(pp. 701-36), less verses by far than are devoted to one of Mr. 
Browning’s Americans: ‘Mr. Sludge the Medium’ (pp. 397-412). 
In choice of subjects, in the point of view from which he studied 
them, and in the mass and measure of treatment, Browning was 
pre-eminently un-Greek, unclassical. 

It appears likely, then, that when Browning’s own creative 
activity began in earnest, his Greek studies, almost immediately, 
seemed but far-away, beautiful pictures from his student-past: 
rarely coming near the fields in which he worked. 

In Pauline the speaker says: 


“Old delights 
Had flocked like birds again” (p. 7); 
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and the first of these fleeting memories is of 


“That King 
Treading the purple calmly to his death” (ibid.) ; 


that is, the splendid tragic figure of the home-returning Aga- 
memnon. It is worth noting that to this, the earliest of his 
classical allusions, Browning returned nearly a half-century later 
for his last great essay in translation. The far more vivid and 
tender allusion to Andromeda, on a later page of Pauline (p. 8), 
was inspired by no classical poet—not even Ovid (who was appa- 
rently closer to Browning’s heart than almost any Greek)—but 
by an actual picture, an engraving after Caravaggio.’ Pauline 
contains also one of Mr. Browning’s rare allusions to Sophocles 
(p. 10): 
‘Or I will read great lays to thee—how she, 


The fair pale sister, went to her chill grave 
With power to love and to be loved and live.” 


Cf. Soph. Ant. 819-23. There is perhaps one ‘weak Homeric 
echo” in Pauline, if the lotus-eaters are glimpsed at in the lines— 


“And one isle harbored a sea-beaten ship, 
And the crew wandered in its bowers and plucked 
Its fruits and gave up all their hopes of home.” 


But how slight is this compared with the poem of Tennyson, 
which fairly wrests the subject out of the hands of Homer foeta 
sovrano | 

In Paracelsus, even such allusions are rarer still, despite the 
scholastic atmosphere. The remotest of myths is used once, to 
point a moral Hesiod hardly saw: 


“We get so near—so very, very near! 
*Tis an old tale: Jove strikes the Titans down, 
Not when they set about their mountain piling, 
But when another rock would crown the work” (p. 41). 


Then after a similar glance at the tale of Phaethon (p. 42)— 
probably once more betraying Ovid as the source of the remem- 
brance—the muttering dreamer dismisses the thought in the 
words, “411 old tales!” (ibid.). 

The name of Apollo occurs with curious persistency on the pages 
of Sordello, but it seems to be but part of the hero’s own half- 


1G, W. Cooke, Browning Guide-book, p. 288; cf. Ovid, Met. IV 672-5. 
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morbid passion for supremacy in his art. The definite echoes we 
can detect are apt to be after Ovid, or Horace, e. g.: 


‘Apollo, seemed it now, perverse had thrown 
Quiver and bow away, the lyre alone 
Sufficed”’ (p. 89). 


Cf. Horace, O. II το, 17-20. 

But these are mere faint figures of speech at best. With how 
different a hand does Mr. Browning sketch in his mediaeval 
detail, though he does declare that it ‘‘was purposely of no more 
importance than a background requires” (p. 74). 


“May Boniface be duly damned for this! 
Howled some old Ghibellin, as up he turned, 
From the wet heap of rubbish where they burned 
His house, a little skull with dazzling teeth” (p. ror). 


Such drawing as this, or the Ordering of the Tomb at St. 
Praxed’s (p. 348), could only be attained by one who had com- 
pletely and lovingly immersed himself in the very spirit of that 
alien age. To most of us the Hellas of the 5th or 4th century is 
infinitely nearer and more intelligible than the Lombardy of 
Eccelino Romano and Azzo of Este. If it be asked whether 
Browning in his prime ever depicted that Hellenic life, you will 
probably mention Cleon (1855, pp. 358-61). But not even Cleon 
himself—much less his friend the tyrant—is drawn from life. The 
color, the background, is vivid and beautiful, but cannot be local- 
ized anywhere. The all-accomplished Cleon, who shapes epics 
and folksong, sculptures the sun-god and paints the Stoa, writes 
inventively on music and destructively on psychology, even if 
Greek at all, is so utterly a character of the Decadence that he 
seems almost nearer to Michael Angelo than to Phidias. The 
main lesson of the poem, if I grasp its meaning, is that every 
thoughtful pagan was a bewildered pessimist: and this doctrine 
(which I am most reluctant to accept) is enforced with arguments 
as modern as they are subtle, in a style no Greek ever wrote, or 
could have understood. 

Balaustion’s Adventure appeared, as we said, in the poet’s 
sixtieth year. It includes a paraphrase, often interrupted, of 
nearly the entire Alkestis. The metre is blank verse throughout. 
Four years later he printed a second Adventure of Balaustion, 
called Aristophanes’ Apology, in which the Euripidean tragedy, 
Heracles Mad, is recited in an episode by the Rhodian girl, but 
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without interruption. The choral odes are, moreover, rhymed. 
Finally, two years later still, the Agamemnon of Aeschylos, 
commanded, he says (p. 831), by Thomas Carlyle, was published 
as a translation pure and simple, with merely a brief prose preface 
in which he claims the merit of absolute literalness. 

These are our chief landmarks, and they clearly show that it 
was only very gradually and, as it were, accidentally that Mr. 
Browning became a translator, even in his old age. It is difficult 
to imagine him assuming patiently and for long periods the 
attitude of a merely passive interpreter, as Longfellow did so 
contentedly till all the hundred cantos of the Commedia were 
faithfully Englished, line for line. As a matter of fact, the 
Alkestis version is but part—indeed, hardly a third in total 
amount—of an eager, subtle and far-reaching argument, a far 
deeper psychological study than Euripides ever dreamed of! 
The second poem, ‘Aristophanes’ Apology,’ is four times as long 
as any extant Greek tragedy. 

It was not strange that Browning was attracted to Euripides, 
and felt him to be among all the great ancient poets the most 
modern, or, as Mrs. Browning had called him, 

“Euripides 
The human, with his droppings of warm tears.” 


Euripides, like Mr. Browning himself, was a bold innovator. 
Both used the dramatic form for materials, and in a spirit, which 
their conservative contemporaries angrily stigmatized as undra- 
matic. It is indeed difficult to imagine all the monologues of 
Paracelsus tolerated at full length in any theatre. So Aristoph- 
anes ridiculed Euripides, particularly (Ran. passim, especially vss. 
1182-1247), for his long prologues and messengers’ descriptions. 

Still, the Greek poet is almost always, at least, describing 
actions, not merely emotions. Balaustion—that is, Mr. Browning 
—constantly interrupts the speakers in the Alkestis, and chiefly 
to tell, sometimes at great length, what they are ¢hinking about. 
For instance (pp. 618-19), to the slave who has entertained 
Heracles with such ill grace, seventy (extra-Euripidean) lines are 
devoted, in order to make clear why his shallow mind misliked, 
and failed to recognize, the hero. 

When we chance to be in full agreement with this additional 
chorus, as we may call it, it is thoroughly enjoyable. Thus for 
every word of contempt poured on the selfish and cowardly 
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Admetos, all thanks. Even Prof. Moulton’s persuasiveness can 
make no hero of him! On the other hand, Mr. Browning has 
seized upon Herakles as the chief heroic figure, and has lavished 
upon him a wealth and splendor of description and eulogy that 
quite overwhelm the slight sketch in the Greek original. This 
has been very fully set forth by Prof. Verrall in his recent book, 
‘Euripides the Rationalist.’ Whatever Euripides’ artistic purpose 
may have been, his title itself points out decisively the truly 
central character, the heroine of the play. Heracles seems 
unmistakably a comic figure in great part. His voracity and 
drunkenness help more than aught else to explain why this 
piece was performed fourth in Euripides’ tetralogy, in the place 
of the regular farcical afterpiece with chorus of satyrs, of which 
the Cyclops is the only extant example. Prof. Verrall, indeed, 
believes that the drama as a whole was chiefly planned to destroy 
all belief in the death and resurrection of Alkestis. He thinks 
every intelligent listener perceived, if he did not share, the poet’s 
belief that Alkestis merely swooned from nervousness under the 
delusion of a doom appointed her, and that Heracles found her 
recovering as naturally as Juliet. 

Prof. Verrall's ingenious argument will hardly convince those 
who, despite all the incongruities and distressing silences of the 
little play, have learned, with Milton, to love the heroic wife and 
mother. That we all wish the drama somewhat other, or more, 
than it is may be frankly confessed. Above all, no one would 
grudge Admetos a scene in which he should be reluctantly con- 
vinced by his queen that it is as clearly his duty to live for his 
people as it is her privilege to die for him. We are unable to 
“supply it from the context” or calmly take it for granted as 
self-evident. 

On the whole, Browning (who is Balaustion) perhaps holds a 
brief for Euripides as compared with his two _ less-criticised 
brethren. Still, he not only goes on, nominally under the Greek 
poet’s inspiration, to sketch out at the close (pp. 625-7) his own 
radically different treatment of the theme, in which Alkestis 
drives the hard but irrevocable bargain with Apollo beforehand, 
without her husband’s knowledge; but both here and once before 
(p. 616, when the chorus fails to show Admetos and his father 
that they are both alike ignoble) it is confessed that Sophocles 
would have guided the action more worthily. 

It may be mentioned here that very near the end of his life 
Mr. Browning composed a sort of Prologue in Heaven for the 
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Alkestis: a dialogue between Apollo and the Fates. The Greek 
element in this poem is not large. 

To sum up, then: Mr. Browning’s keen, alert critical powers 
have thrown many a brilliant cross-light on this perplexing little 
drama—his descriptions of Death, of Heracles, and other pass- 
ages are splendid creative poetry in themselves—but it is impos- 
sible to accept his version of the Greek play asa finality. Indeed 
his own preference would doubtless have been to arouse and 
interest rather than to satisfy a passive circle of disciples. He 
tells us so plainly (p. 625), taking his own place among— 


‘poets, the one royal race 
That ever was, or will be, in this world! 
They give no gift that bounds itself and ends 
I’ the giving and the taking.” 


He bids us all— 


‘share the poet’s privilege, 
Bring forth new good, new beauty, from the old.” 


There are many little wilfulnesses of expression, largely due to 
an intermittent struggle for absolute literalness; e. g. the first 
three Greek words, Ὦ δώματ᾽ ᾿Αδμήτει᾽ are rendered (p. 605) “Ο 
Admeteian domes.” Neither the word dome nor the plural form 
can be defended on English soil. Indeed there were no domes in 
Euripides’ time, much less in Admetos’ day. Such a method 
would make Antigone hail her kinswoman in the first verse of 
Sophocles’ masterpiece : 


“Ὁ common self-sistered Ismene’s head’’! 


But Browning, happily, forgets such pedantries, for the most part, 
in the delight of a poet who is interpreting a poet. 

The favorite Browningesque forms ‘o’ the,’ ‘i’ the,’ etc., are not 
noticeably frequent in these versions. They are no doubt due 
largely to the overcrowding of Browning’s own lines with 
weighted thought, and this pressure is naturally less felt in trans- 
lation. Moreover, though no chronological study of the appear- 
ance and growth of this trick in Browning’s style is known to me, 
I have always supposed that it developed not under Greek but 
Italian influence, and was an effort to emulate the tempting de/, 
al, dal, etc.: ‘“‘del bel paese dove il si suona.” See especially the 
‘Stornelli’ in Fra Lippo Lippi (pp. 342-5): “Flower οὐ the 
broom,” “Flower o’ the clove,” etc. 
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Mr. Browning’s transliteration of Greek names caused much 
angry and excited discussion. Few even among professional 
scholars, in work intended only for learned readers, have ever 
gone so far toward literalness. His endings -os and -on, -oz and 
-ai, his persistent use of £, even where ¢ would have the same 
sound, all this gained few adherents—and of those few some have 
gradually back-slidden into the more familiar forms. (‘And in 
that number am I found, myself,” as Dante’s Virgil puts it !) 

Two points only I will make in passing. First, any word once 
well known and fixed in English literature escapes from the 
power of scholars to mar or to correct. Aigospotamoi may be, 
perhaps, successfully taught to another generation, but Athenat 
for Athens, never. 

And, secondly, Mr. Browning’s rejection of y, and substitution 
of κ, in words like Pnyx, Thucydides, Aeschylus, etc., is a sin 
against the very accuracy he sought. The Greeks used at will, 
for this one vowel, two forms, quite like our V and Y. The 
simpler V only was taken over in the early Roman alphabet, and 
eventually differentiated into our Vand U. In Homeric Greek 
it probably had everywhere the sound of 00 in moon. In Roman 
speech that value for U has remained unaltered down to the 
present moment. But in Greek this vowel later underwent 
exactly the same modification as in French (or as the ‘z with 
umlaut’ in German. In order to represent this modified or. 
‘broken’ Greek U accurately in transliterating Greek names— 
and for no other purpose whatsoever—the Romans borrowed 
‘upsilon’ a second time, with the form Y. The Greek name 
and value are still retained in various modern languages. This 
‘breaking’ of U did not extend to the Greek diphthongs oy, ay, 
EY. Indeed, oy assumed in Attic Greek, and has kept ever 
since, the original or ‘unbroken’ phonetic value of early yr. 

So, when Cicero transliterated ΘΟΥΚΥΔΙΔΗΣ as Thucydides, he 
represented every sound of the Greek word with painful accuracy. 
Mr. Browning writes 7houkudides. The & can be defended, since 
we would no longer give ¢ the sound intended. The unlovely oz 
in the first syllable does no harm, unless it mislead any to pro- 
nounce as in fhou. But the wz in the second syllable certainly 
suggests the sound of coudd, or else of cud, which is much farther 
from the truth (4éd) than is our &zd (or Cid). But enough 
surely of such philological quiddities! The little I had to offer 
of carping criticism on details is intentionally disposed of thus 
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early, that our discussion of Mr. Browning’s later work may 
proceed upon larger lines. 

The criticisms, good and bad, upon his Balaustion evidently 
drove Mr. Browning to a far more exhaustive study of the entire 
field covered by Greek drama. Aristophanes’ Apology (1875) is 
a remarkably learned work, which Balaustion (1871) is not. 
Already in Fifine (1872) we find a line (p. 715 == Prometh. 116), 
and again a phrase (p. 734, from Prometh. 518), from Aeschylos’ 
Prometheus quoted—dragged in, in good sooth—in English 
letters! The myth followed by Euripides in his He/en (that only 
a phantom of the famous beauty was carried away by Paris and 
fought for so long) is beautifully told (p. 707)—for its own sake, 
again, rather than for any especial appropriateness—in the course 
of the same most un-Hellenic poem.' Other similar indications 
in verse written during this Olympic period ’71-’75 could be 
named. 

All “this learning is,’”? however, as Mr. Symonds has well said 
(Academy, April 17, 1875), “lightly borne” in the Apology. It 
is indeed all built, by a great constructive and imaginative poet, 
into a grand dramatic scene. The /irst adventure of Balaustion, 
in the Syracusan harbor, was a beautiful invention, and the thou- 
sands of pallid-faced Athenian captives, the wreck of that glorious 
expedition which had left Athens stripped of wealth and men, 
formed a background at once tragic and historical. Infinitely 
more impressive, however, is this later dialogue, when the Long 
Walls themselves seem already tottering, and the fleet of Lysan- 
der hovers like a black shadow in the offing. This gives a bitter 
mockery to Aristophanes’ words of braggadocio, when he claims 
that his comedies have led the Athenians to accept wisely the 
blessings of honorable peace (p. 650): 


‘Such was my purpose: it succeeds, I say! 
Have not we beaten Kallikratidas ? 
Not humbled Sparta? Peace awaits our word. 
My after-counsels scarce need fear repulse. 
Athenai, taught prosperity has wings, 
Cages the glad recapture. 
Demos... sways and sits 
Monarch of Hellas! Ay, and sage again, 
No longer jeopardizes chieftainship.” 


From such dreams the awakening was to be bitter indeed ! 


1This turn of the Helen-myth is traced to Stesichoros. See Plato, Phaedr. 
243 A. 
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That Mr. Browning is, in this great scene, just to Aristophanes, 
whom he hates, and only just to Euripides, whom he reveres, few 
will contend. Indeed, many untimely concessions and self-con- 
tradicting boasts are put into the half-drunken comedian’s mouth, 
which too often remind us that he who works the wires detests 
his puppet. (For those who quail at the entire dialogue, a 
briefer test of the treatment accorded to Aristophanes may be 
seen in the outline Balaustion gives of his masterpiece, the Frogs: 
Cambridge edition, p. 678, second column.) 

Still, the scene is nobly and imaginatively planned and executed. 
Let us recall it in brief outline. The tidings of Euripides’ death, 
and the aged Sophocles’ entrance with the command that his own 
next chorus shall appear in mourning for his rival, have inter- 
rupted (p. 639) the festive supper with which Aristophanes and 
his crew celebrate the success of his comedy, the Thesmophort- 
azousai, wherein the great departed poet himself had been 
‘“monkeyed to heart’s content that morning” (p. 633). Half 
sobered to regret, and half defiant, the master of the revels now 
leads his troop (p. 633) to storm the hospitable doors of Rhodian 
Balaustion and her Phocian husband, the two known even in 
Athens as Euripides’ staunchest admirers. Here, deserted by 
his timid band, Aristophanes alone withstands the wondering 
eyes of— 

“Statuesque Balaustion pedestalled 
On much disapprobation” (p. 634), 


and makes defence, rather than apology, for his art. 

Perhaps it is irreverent to desire that the gifts of gods, or 
Titans, were other than they are. Else we would dare wish Mr. 
Browning had actually given us here a dramatic form, if only, as 
in ‘In a Balcony,’ without change of scene; and we will add, yet 
more audaciously, something of Hellenic restraint and limitation 
would not have injured it. One of Aristophanes’ speeches (pp. 
644-53) is longer than the whole Greek drama of Alkestis, and 
Balaustion’s reply—a young matron’s to a midnight reveler— 
(pp. 653-9) quite equals the entire dialogue of the same Greek 
play, apart from the choral songs. Into a really dramatic 
Apology such as is here imagined, the version of an entire Greek 
tragedy could hardly have been thrust. But at least the fine 
choral ode in the Heracles Mad, glancing at all the hero’s chief 
exploits, might still have been utilized quite as effectively as is, in 
the actual poem of Mr. Browning, the beautiful fragment from 
the Kresphontes, on the blessedness of peace. 
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Much of the whole argument in Aristophanes’ Apology is so 
abstruse, so rapid, so allusive, that it needs more comment and 
elucidation than any Hellenic tragedy or Pindaric ode. Such a 
comment it must some day have, for here, in rugged verse, is 
much of the best literary criticism Greek drama has ever received. 
Thus three lines (p. 632) sum up Euripides’ main purpose better 
than Mr. Verrall’s heavy volume: 


‘Because Euripides shrank not to teach, 
If gods be strong and wicked, man, though weak, 
May prove their match by willing to be good.” 


The action of the Athenians, in fining Phrynichos for reminding 
them in drama of their own folly and of recent loss, has waited 
twenty-four centuries for this couplet (p. 630) to give the coup de 


grace: 
‘‘Ah my poor people, whose prompt remedy 
Was—fine the poet, not reform thyself!” 


Yet this poem as a whole—a mine of wealth to scholars, full of 
thrilling inspiration to the poetic soul—is, I fully believe, a sealed 
book, a hopelessly bolted gate, to the average reader. He must 
answer “No” when Browning asks (p. 630): 


‘May not looks be told, 
Gesture made speech, and speech so amplified 
That words find bloodwarmth which, coldwrit, they lose?” 


Still, the classical student may well keep the volume open upon 
his drawing-room table, with scores of the lines marked for the 
stranger’s casual eye to catch upon. When was the death of the 
triumphant artist ever so nobly announced (p. 630) ? 


““*Speak good words!’ Much misgiving faltered I. 
‘Good words, the best, Balaustion! He is crowned, 
Gone with his Attic ivy home to feast, 
Since Aischulos required companionship. 
Pour a libation for Euripides!’” 


Even the hint of Shakespeare, if it is he (p. 675), as the future 
master who shall combine all the chords of tragedy and comedy, 
is not too broad and does no violence to the probabilities. 
Indeed, Plato’s Symposium culminates (223 D) in nearly the 
same thought. 

The consummate stroke of genius, in building up this plot, was 
the identification of Balaustion’s husband (pp. 679-80) with that 
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unnamed Phocian who, as Plutarch says (Lysander, §XV), saved 
helpless Athens by aptly quoting, in the angry council of her 
victors, a passage from Euripides’ Electra.’ This makes a mag- 
nificent response of destiny to Aristophanes’ freshly-remembered 
boast. Not he, but dead Euripides, through the lips of his two 
faithful adherents, snatches for Athens the only peace and rest 
she can possibly obtain in her utter failure and wreck. 

Of course, with all its accurate and wide-gathered learning, 
Aristophanes’ Apology is not precisely a safe source of infor- 
mation on the detailed history of Attic drama. Most of Aris- 
tophanes’ words are deliberately distorted from the truth as Mr. 
Browning sees it. The counter-argument is sometimes only less 
partial in the other direction. Of actual slips, or even Homeric 
nods, on Mr. Browning’s part, very few have been noted; but 
(Ρ. 676) certainly not— 

‘‘Once and only once, trod stage, 
Sang and touched lyre in person, in his youth, 


Our Sophokles,—youth, beauty, dedicate 
To Thamuris who named the Tragedy.” 


That story of Sophocles’ dramatic appearance is wel] authenti- 
cated, but no better than another, which interests me far more. 
He appeared’ also in ‘ Nausicaa, or the Washers,’ and won great 
applause by his skilful dancing and ball-play in the character of— 
Nausicaa herself! That this also was in his beardless youth is 
more than probable. Again, p. 637, it is asserted that Euripides 
“doled out” but five satyr-dramas. Seven or eight were extant 
in Alexandrian times, and there is no reason to think he ever 
omitted the comic afterpiece, unless the Alkestis be accounted 
such an exception. 

Between the Alkestis, as encrusted in the early Balaustion poem, 
and the Heracles Mad, which the young Rhodian matron (against 
all the probabilities) now recites entire to the unwearied reveler 
before the long, sleepless night is over—the link between these 
two translations, I say, is found in these words (p. 633): 


‘“‘The sweet and strange Alkestis, which saved me, 
... ends nowise, to my mind, 
In pardon of Admetos. Hearts are fain 
To follow cheerful weary Herakles 


1 Electra 166-7. The rendering is very free. 
?Vide Nauck, Frag. Trag. Graec.*, p. 228. 
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Striding away from the huge gratitude, 

Bound on the next new labor ‘height o’er height 
Ever surmounting—destiny’s decree!’ 

Thither He helps us: that’s the story’s end!" 


For myself, I still believe Euripides named his drama aright, 
the Alkestis. In order to create there an adequate hero, Mr. 
Browning has put into his own poem of Balaustion several 
magnificent descriptions of Heracles, digressions upon his heroism 
and his exploits—in short, an overwhelming mass of material 
which only a poet can find between the lines of Euripides’ brief 
and slight melodrama. With that method of viewing the Alkestis 
he is here imperially consistent. 

The Heracles Mad, too, answers better to such an introduction 
as this than any other extant tragedy would have done; but by 
no means perfectly—though Balaustion calls it ‘the perfect 
piece,” as she begins the recital. It is, indeed, largely filled with 
the praises of Heracles. The first half, however, describing his 
return from Hades, prompt rescue of his wife and children, and 
vengeance on the murderous King Lykos, would have been more 
effective than the whole. 

When Frenzy, led thither reluctant by Iris at Hero’s bidding, 
comes, in the moment of his triumph, and turns the hero’s hand 
against those very sons whose lives he has just saved—it is hard 
to see any sequence in such a plot. Not only are these gods 
“strong and wicked,” but the poet here as elsewhere seems 
really to have a secondary purpose, viz. to raise a doubt whether 
such gods can really exist at all, We join in Heracles’ cry: 


“Who would pray 
To such a goddess -—that begrudging Zeus 
Because he loved a woman, ruins me,— 
Lover of Hellas, faultless of the wrong!” 


If Browning felt, in Euripides’ art, any such subtle double 
purpose—the agnostic philosopher staying the dramatist’s hand 
—it would only attract the more the most subtle of all poets. 
That such casuistry is effectively dramatic, however, will hardly 
be maintained. This most powerful, perverse and perplexing 
tragedy, Heracles Mad, Mr. Browning has rendered with unflinch- 
ing literalness, Where Mr. Coleridge, in his excellent prose 
version, dilutes Heracles’ line upon the ingratitude of the Thebans 
whom he had saved of old: 
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μάχας δὲ Μιννῶν, ἃς ἔτλην, ἀπέπτυσαν ; 


into ‘Do they make so light of my hard warring with the 
Minyae?,” Mr. Browning gives us the coarse, rugged truth: 


‘““The Minuae-wars I waged,—they spat forth these?” 


Sometimes this very literalness in words leads the reader far 
astray, as when mention of “skipping beyond the Atlantic 
bounds” occurs in the Greek text and is echoed without comment. 

The choral songs are translated in rhymed verses of various 
lengths and irregular sequences, with no attempt to preserve any 
Greek movement—not even the pairing of stanzas in strophe and 
antistrophe. In these rhymed passages, of course, absolute liter- 
alness cannot be demanded, nor attained. Yet Mr. Browning, 
who in easy mastery of rhyme is perhaps the superior even of 
Riickert, often achieves the impossible. The little detai] he has 
added is rarely modern or in any way un-Hellenic. Indeed, the 
minute faithfulness and self-suppression of this task must have 
been most irksome to a nature so alert and self-moved. If, as 
before, he felt that Sophocles, or himself, could have carried the 
plot to a fitter issue, it is nowhere indicated, nor glanced at by a 
word. Even when the long recitation is done, Aristophanes 
himself, advocatus diaboli though he is, hardly hints at any flaw 
in “the perfect piece.” 

We are, however, conscious that Mr. Browning, or his lovely 
Balaustion, holds no brief, this time, upon the whole, for Eurip- 
ides alone, but rather for the great tragic trio among whom death 
has just made all rivalry impossible; or, again, for the nobler, 
serious art, against lawlessness, obscenity, mere catering to the 
vulgar taste, as personified (not with impartial justice) in the 
greatest comic poet of all time, Aristophanes. Though the first 
quotation that occurs, early, in the Apology is from the Euri- 
pidean Heraclidae, it is hardly approved by the speaker.’ A few 
lines later a splendid figure reminds us naturally of Aeschylus’ 
greatest trilogy : 


1Or didst thou sigh 
Rightly with thy Makaria?e ‘After life, 
Better no sentiency than turbulence ; 
Death cures the low contention.” Be it so! 
Yet progress means contention, to my mind. 


P. 629. This seems to give the essence of Macaria’s last words. Cf. Eurip. 
Heracl., vss. 591-6; but the version is a very free one! 
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‘Memories asleep, as, at the altar foot, 
Those Furies in the Oresteian song” (p. 629). 


And presently we have the masters of tragedy all worthily 
grouped : 
‘““What hinders that we treat this tragic theme 
As the Three taught when either woke some woe, 
—How Klutaimnestra hated, what the pride 
Of Iokasté, why Medeia clove 
Nature asunder” —(Ibid.).! 


We should hardly be surprised, then, that the next essay in 
translation was from Aeschylus. To Sophocles, as the calm, 
steadfast master of an art that seems as effortless as Raphael’s, 
Mr. Browning would, it will doubtless be agreed, be naturally 
less attracted. In Aeschylus, as in Euripides, there is felt the 
fierce strife of a transitional age. He is, however, the spokesman 
of a triumphant generation, the singer of that Salaminian victory 
which, more than almost any other battle, might well seem to 
have been miraculously decided by divine interposition. Right 
is supreme, in all his dramas. Even the wild Oresteian trilogy, 
seen as a whole, ends in reconcilement and peace at last. Mr. 
Browning’s Agamemnon is therefore truly but a fragment, as is 
the Prometheus play, which alone remains extant. Each is but 
the first third of a three-act drama. 

For this and many other reasons, the Heracles, not the later 
Agamemnon, seems to me Mr. Browning’s completest success in 
translation. In the case of foreign poems so elaborate both in 
thought and in metrical structure as is any Greek tragedy, there 
are two widely divergent roads open to the translator. Prof. 
Jebb’s and Mr. Fitzgerald’s treatment, respectively, of the Oedi- 
pus plays will best illustrate both. Prof. Jebb, in masterly prose, 
expresses every shade of the thought which close literalness or 
freer paraphrase, according as need and idiom serve, can repro- 
duce in English at all. For the metrical form we must depend 
wholly upon the Greek text, which Mr. Jebb gives us in parallel 
pages. Mr. Fitzgerald, unsurpassed master of rhythm and phrase, 
has built up a single splendid poem on the general lines of the 
Greek Oedipus tragedies, fusing the two, re-arranging, suppress- 
ing, even adding a word, a verse, an ode, whenever his artistic 


1The choice of three impious women as types may merely indicate how 
much there was in common, after all, in the three masters. 
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sense has demanded it. Neither, of course, is Sophocles’ very 
soul—or body. Yet each of these two translators has set upa 
high yet attainable goal—and has measurably attained it. 

Mr. Browning twice attempted, like the Colossus that he was, 
to bestride that wide divergence between the two methods. He 
undertakes to be absolutely literal—and yet to make each line 
poetical, each choral ode a rhythmic, rhymed, ornate English 
poem. Absolute success was unattainable. No language is so 
elastic as to bear that strain. The result in the Heracles is, 
however, a marvelous approach to the Greek thought, and, at 
the same time, a form which, while quite unlike the Greek, is for 
the most part poetical, graceful and natural. 

As to the Agamemnon, I wish to speak most seriously and 
with fullest humility. There is a great deal in the Greek play | 
never understood. A few passages I used to have irreverent 
doubts whether even the professor, even the poet himself, could 
fathom! But there really are also a great many lines where I 
can only construe and comprehend Mr. Browning’s rugged verse 
when I have the Greek before me to interpret it. 

In other words: Aeschylus’ thought, above all in this drama, 
is tenser, swifter, loftier far than Euripides’ could ever be. His 
language and rhythmic movement, on the other hand, are also 
incomparably more rapid, remote and difficult than anything the 
later poet has left us. When Mr. Browning attempts to render 
these most difficult Aeschylean choral songs in English verse, and 
rhymed verse, and at the same time to be ruggedly, solemnly, 
absolutely literal, the result is too often but the disjecta membra 
of articulate speech and connected thought. 

Let us take a passage almost at random: 


“Only have care lest grudge of any gods disturb 
With cloud the unsullied shine of that great force, the curb 
Of Troia, struck with damp 
Beforeband in the camp! 
For envyingly is 
The maiden Artemis 
Toward—her father’s flying hounds—this house— 
The sacrificers of the piteous 
And cowering beast.” 


1 When this paper was first read, as a lecture before the Boston Browning 
Society, this last statement was heartily echoed by the best-known school- 
master in America. 
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With all reverence for the subtlest thinker and the most 
ingenious rhymer who has used our English speech, I submit 
that this is not intelligible to any English reader; it does not 
even construe (no one can parse envyingly); and rhymes like ἧς 
with Artemis, house with piteous are no true ornament. The 
latter, indeed, almost rivals our gentle Emerson’s bold rhyme of 
bear with—woodpecker! In the Greek original this is a loftily 
poetical passage. The comparison of the Atridae to a pair of 
eagles, the winged hounds of Zeus (Ag. 49-54), is one of the 
lordliest in all poetry, and must have made Pindar hail a kindred . 
spirit—if he had not descried him long before—beyond the 
hostile Attic border. But— 

We must, I think, inscribe upon this powerful, and often 
splendid, piece of translation the epitaph of Phaethon (Ovid, 
Met. II 327-8). 

In any case, the Agamemnon should not be studied or read 
alone, but always with the Choephoroi and Eumenides. If the 
splendors of Morshead’s ‘House of Atreus’ make too vivid an 
impression of horror upon the imagination, the version of Miss 
Anna Swanwick, while tamer, is at the same time closer in detail 
to the Greek text. Mr. Moulton’s recitations, which stamp so 
effectively upon our imagination the large general outlines of the | 
trilogy, are based upon a very free old version, which he has 
arranged, cut and modified every way to make it rhetorically 
more effective, and which he still modifies in the same direction 
at each repetition. This is, of course, but one evidence of his 
artistic skill, which has already given a great stimulus to the 
popular interest in the masterpieces of Greek drama. 


Perhaps a word will be expected upon the poem called Mum- 
pholeptos. The title is certainly Greek, and means, just as Mr. 
Browning says, ‘rapt by a nymph’; but beyond that there is not 
a single word in Mr. Browning’s explanation, nor even in the 
poem itself, that stoops to the level of our comprehension. 
Rather than close with that humiliating confession, let us add a 
word upon the latest Hellenic poem of Mr. Browning. 

Pheidippides is in no sense a translation. The encounter of 
the gallant runner and the great god Pan is one of the many 
marvels wlth which Herodotus embroiders the story of the 
Persian wars (Herod. VI 1ro5-6). The latter end of the tale is, 
however (as Mr. Cooke’s most helpful handbook states), a 
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modern invention, though the notion that an early heroic death 
is the gods’ greatest boon is also Herodotean.’ The metre of 
this poem interests me, for it appears to be Mr. Browning’s 
suggestion for a rhymed approximation to the hexameter. 


‘Halt Pheidippides !—halt I did, my brain of a whirl: 
“Hither tome! Why pale in my presence?” he gracious began. 
- “ How is it,—Athens only in Hellas holds me aloof?” 


These lines lack only a final syllable each to be remarkably 
perfect heroic verse. 


Let us end with a word of good omen, which the master uttered 
of his hero, and we may say in turn of him, in all confidence and 
trust— 

“‘So is Pheidippides happy forever,—the noble strong man.” 


Mr. Browning was too noble, too strong, too fully alive, ever to 
be merely a servile translator. His great experiments in this 
field have shed a flood of light on the theory and the art of 
translation. One of these experiments, the Heracles, may long 
remain the best single version in English of a masterly Greek 
drama. His original writing upon classical subjects—above all . 
the Apology—is even more instructive, and deeply learned as 
well. But the creative genius of Mr. Browning himself is as 
remote as could well be from classicism. Upon the most perfect 
masterpieces of Hellenic poetry—the Odyssey, the Antigone, the 
odes of Pindar—he has hardly uttered a word. They may have 
moved him no more than the Parthenon—whether as a glorious 
ruin to-day or in all its original splendor—would have moved the 
artist who had put his whole soul into the groined arches, the 
clustered statues, the heaven-scaling spires of a Gothic cathedral. 


W. C. Lawton. 


1See e. g. the famous tale of Cleobis and Biton, Herod. I 31. 


IV.—A PHYSIOLOGICAL CRITICISM OF THE LIQUID 
AND NASAL SONANT THEORY. 


Philological investigations into the phonology of the Indo- 
European languages had at an early time connected certain 
combinations of liquids and nasals with vowels of different color 
in the various dialects. The historical explanation, the ‘Grund- 
form,’ of these differentiated equivalents was given by Professor 
Brugmann in his often-quoted article on ‘Nasalis sonans’ in 
Curtius’ Stud., vol. 9, p. 287, in which Brugmann tried to show 
that under certain conditions the nasal can carry the sonancy of 
the syllable, i. e. can become a vowel; and that from this sonant 
the different vowel elements had developed. The history of the 
investigations that led to Brugmann’s theory is so well given by 
Bechtel in his ‘Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen Lautlehre’ 
(p. 114 and ff.), that I refrain from recapitulating what can be 
conveniently found there. 

Brugmann’s view was pretty generally accepted for many 
reasons, the most potent of which was unquestionably its alluring 
simplicity. Of course, nobody has denied the historical relation 
of the a, a, én, un, im, in Satam, ἑκατόν, centum, hund, szimtas: it 
was the perfect equalization of these liquid and nasal diphthongs 
with the ez, eu-diphthongs that has called forth occasional crit- 
icism. Bechtel and Joh. Schmidt have recently taken up this 
important question again, the former in his before-mentioned 
book, the latter in his exhaustive special treatise ‘Kritik der 
Sonantentheorie, eine sprachwissenschaftliche Untersuchung’ 
(Weimar, 1895). Brugmann’s reply in his review (Literarisches 
Centralblatt, 1895, p. 1723 ff.) implies the open confession that 
the historical evidence is inadequate to solve the question beyond 
controversy ; he even yields the point to Joh. Schmidt by saying: 
‘man kann, auch wenn man sich durch S.’s Beweisfuehrung ganz 
und gar nicht ueberzeugt fuehlt, ihm doch ein Stueck Weges 
entgegenkommen, man muss es sogar vielleicht. Formen wie 
*tntés und *igtds, *g*rds und *gyris sind in Wirklichkeit nicht 
in dem Masse verschieden, wie es auf dem Papier erscheinen 
kann. Alle Articulationen haben in Folge der vom Sinn der 
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Rede und von Stimmung abhaengigen Verschiedenheiten des 
Sprechtempos u. dergl. stets einen gewissen Spielraum. Nament- 
lich gilt das fuer die Ueberfuehrung der Sprechwerkzeuge aus 
der festen Stellung fuer einen Laut in die feste Stellung fuer einen 
andern. So ist es sehr gut moeglich, dass in uridg. Zeit ‘°n, ‘r 
und 4, 7 und allerlei Zwischenstufen zwischen diesen neben 
einander gesprochen wurden, wozu es deutliche Parallelen in den 
modernen Dialecten giebt. Man koennte summarisch z. B. 
*t'ntds, *g*ris als die Formen des langsamen Tempos (Lento- 
formen), **gtds, *grris als die der lebhafteren Rede (Allegro- 
formen) bezeichnen. Auch mag sein, dass je nach der Natur der 
umgebenden Consonanten ein ‘*’ sich bald leichter, bald weniger 
leicht einstellte. Das sind aber Dinge, die nicht mehr zu contro- 
lieren sind, und fuer die graphische Darstellung der idg. Grund- 
formen, bei der begreiflicher Weise auf solche Finessen fuer 
gewoehnlich keine Ruecksicht genommen werden kann, empfiehlt 
sich 2, y mehr als ‘n, ‘r.” The two possibilities that constitute 
the point of contention in these recent discussions, viz. a complete 
reduction of the nasal diphthong to a nasal sonant, or a reduction 
of the accompanying vowel to a ‘minimum of sonancy,’ had been 
clearly recognized by the author of the nasal sonant theory. He 
had, however, decided in favor of the former alternative, basing 
_ his physiological explanation on Sievers’ remarks that the liquids 
ὦ, rv, and the nasals %, 2, # may have the function of vowels as 
well as of consonants (cf. Grundzuege der Phonetik, 4th ed., §104). 

Since historical arguments can confessedly not decide between 
‘nz and #, etc., the solution of the problem must necessarily be left 
to physiological phonetics. Thanks to the improvements in 
phonetical instruments, we are now in a position to determine the 
nature of glides and to measure quantities which cannot be esti- 
mated acoustically and which may even be lost to perception. 
No human ear is, for instance, able to distinguish differences in 
quantities below one-tenth of a second; experimentally we can 
measure quantities that vary by one-thousandth of a second. A 
large number of experiments made with Rousselot’s apparatus 
under varied circumstances, and with the assistance of several 
persons interested, have led the writer to conclusions that 
establish the correctness of Joh. Schmidt’s views. 

Before entering on physiological questions I may be allowed to 
dispose of some preliminary points. They are here stated briefly, 
as some, if not all, of them have been discussed in articles bearing 
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on this problem. First of all, then, we have to consider the 
stipulated sonants as reductions—that is, we have to start with 
forms that show a vowel in the regular grades. Simple as this 
point may appear, with our present theory of ablaut it is never- 
theless important, as it disposes of Brugmann’s 2a, nnein argu- 
ment. The here is a deliberative interjection, not reduced from 
any articulate form, and could never, under any kind of accent, 
develop to an en, etc. 

Instances of graphic representations of vocalic consonants have 
to be guarded against as proofs for the theory. To these belong, 
for example, the cases in Gothic; forms like dagms, taikns, etc., 
only prove that the m, 2 were not preceded by a vowel that could 
be defined by a sound of the Gothic written alphabet. Nor do 
the quotations from modern dialects carry much weight: they 
belong, as far as they are not acoustical deceptions, to a literary 
period and find their constant correction through the written 
form. I refer here especially to Moeller’s syéém and tntamy (for 
symptom, tentamen) in Z. f. d. Ph., vol. 25, p. 372; the two cases 
are, besides, not commensurable. 

Nasal sonants do exist, but have never been proven to appear 
in root syllables. They occur in suffixes, where they cannot 
interfere with the sense conveyed by the word. [Illustrations are 
very numerous in all languages: the English material is treated 
by A. M. Bell in his ‘Note on Syllabic Consonants,’ read before 
the Mod. Lang. Association, Dec. 1894. In German, to quote 
only one illustration, we distinguish between the nom. and acc. of 
ein Manz by means of the nasal sonant for the accusative, viz. 
‘ich habe einn Mann gesehen.’ I call attention here to the fact 
that the 5: stands after a nasal of its own kind, just as in the often- 
quoted desongnn for besonnenen. 

Let us now examine the physiological problem. One would 
suppose that the phonetical values of the sounds that are supposed 
to have the function of vowels had been carefully established. 
This is by no means the case, and even scientific grammars have 
but recently begun to separate the nasals from the liquids. 
Physiologically the two categories are too different to be com- 
pared. Of the nasals m and » differ by a greater degree of 
nasality, by the different number of harmonics, and by their 
closures. What holds good in the case of the m need not neces- 
sarily apply also to. Still greater is the difference between / 
and 7. The latter is really a fricative vowel, the quality of which 
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' varies according to the place of vibration; the pitch is indistinct, 
-as the fundamental and the harmonics vary constantly on account 
of the change of the resonant cavity. The / has also all the 
characteristics of a vowel: the size of the lateral opening is here 
the distinguishing criterion. It readily changes into a vowel; cf. 
English talk, French aube<alba; the Russian / stands on the 
dividing line. This fundamental difference has hardly ever been 
taken into account. The mania for mathematical equations at 
one time threatened to become the ready formula for new discov- 
eries ; cf. V. Michels, Zum Wechsel des Nominalgeschlechts im 
Deutschen, p. 14, and Thurneysen, Das Neutrum im Roman- 
ischen, p. 36. 

On account of these different articulations all combinations of 
explosives and nasals, and some combinations of explosives and 
liquids, are impossible without an intervening vowel (9). I treat 
here only the cases of explosives plus nasal or liquid. 

M. With labial explosives (4m, gm) the 2 must appear after 
the explosion, else the labial becomes a nasal explosive and falls 
together with the nasal explosive dental. The labial would then 
be assimilated to the following nasal; cf. sudmitto>summiutio, 
O.H.G. hvaban, hram. The dentals must also be followed by a 
reduced vowel, or be exploded through the nose and be lost. 
With gutturals the same development must occur, unless the 
explosion is protected by an intervening 2. 

NV. Preceded by a labial it may change to a labial nasal, as it 
always does when followed by a labial: in this case we should 
have the regular assimilation. If we find it preserved, this is a 
clear sign that it is protected by the a. Forms like Gothic dnauan 
must not mislead us: if no vowel was pronounced between the ὁ 
and the z the O.H.G. zgan might go back to this form as well as 
to the simplex. If follows a guttural in the same syllable, the 
guttural must be lost, unless a vowel element separates the two 
sounds. This is a law that, on account of the many instances of 
the combination, we can prove with absolute certainty. Modern 
English furnishes the most beautiful illustration of the different 
steps taken in this development. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century the &, g before 5» had initially changed their artic- 
ulation to a nasal explosion, not to be distinguished acoustically 
from a / or @ with a weak nasal click. About the middle of the 
following century the gutturals were dropped (cf. the writer’s 
article in Mod. Lang. Notes, 1888, p. 63 ff. and p. 96). Modern 
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German has a slight tendency in the same direction; cf. grade 
for gnade, etc.; words like genug, Genuss are protected by the 
following dark vowel. Latin furnishes another series of examples, 
whose strict conformity to the just-mentioned law leaves no doubt 
about the exactness with which the ever ready trap of the nasal 
sonant responds to the slightest touch. Navus, narus, nosco, 
natus are the only possible resultants of a suppressed reduced 
vowel: the retention of the guttural in zgnavus, tgnarus, cognosco, 
agnatus is due to a different syllabication, in spite of the testi- 
mony of Terentianus Maurus, Dositheus and others. The 
instances of én, dz can be dismissed without further comment. 

£. Inconnection with labials the fortis will tend to preserve 
the 2; the lenis, pronounced with less force, may allow the tongue 
to obstruct the air-passage during the d-contact. Latin poplus— 
populus, stablum—stabulum are instructive. With dentals the 
tongue will explode laterally and change the quality of the ζ, ὦ, 
which may be lost; cf. Latin /atus, logui, suffix tlo>clo, etc. As 
to combinations with gutturals, it may be interesting to call atten- 
tion to Webster’s sound notation in his first edition of his Dic- 
tionary (1828): “clear, clean are pronounced ¢leaz, tlean. Glory 
is pronounced dlory.” 

R. The », whether lingual or uvular, can be pronounced in 
any consonant combination without an intervening vowel. Of 
course, only the former concerns us here: the number of vibra- 
tions in a second is, in my case, about thirty-three. As two to 
three vibrations are sufficient to characterize the 7 as such, about 
one-half of the average quantity of the consonant is usually 
vocalic. In the rather distinct pronunciation of the 7 in Slavic 
languages I have found the on and off-glides trilled, the rest is 
vocalic. If the air-current is not strong enough the vibration will 
not appear—that is, the indistinct vowel would necessarily occur 
in unaccented syllables: this physiological fact would be in direct 
opposition to the whole sonant theory. 

The following tables, compiled from a large number of experi- 
ments, give the quantities of the indistinct vowel as compared 
with a clearly pronounced ¢ in the same combinations. The 
values are given in seconds, some in the third decimal; the 
bracketed numbers express the average quantities of all measure- 
ments taken. 
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Length of vowel element between explosives and nasals. 


kn: 0.13 0.15; 0.12; 0.06; 0.02; 0.03; 0.026; 0.044; [0.0687]. 

Knit: 0.05; 0.05; 0.075; 0.12; 0.075; 0.075; 0.055; 0.08; 0.03; 
[0.0677]. 

ἔπ: 0.045; 0.075; 0.065; 0.08; 0.05; [0.063]. 

km +: 0.04; 0.1; 0.045; 0.06; 0.06; 0.05; 0.075; [0.0614]. 

gn: 0.054. 

gna: 0.085; 0.04; 0.045; 0.06; 0.08; 0.06; 0.03; 0.036; 0.03; 
0.03; 0.035; [0.0483]. 

πῶ: 0.085; 0.1; 0.075; 0.06; 0.04; 0.051; 0.09; 0.01; [0.0751]. 

gm: 008; 0.055; 0.06; [0.065]. 

in: 0.055; 0.074; 0.052; 0.07; [0.0627]. 

im: 0.11; 0.071; [0.0905]. 

dn: 0.11; 0.07; [0.09]. 

dm: 0.1; 0.09; [0.095]. 

ini: 0.054; 0.042; [0.048]. 

pn: 0.11; 0.07 ; 0.03; 0.07; 0.05; [0.066]. 

pm: 0.06; 0.09; [0.075]. 

bn: 0.075; 0.09; 0.073; 0.062; [0.075]. 

bm: 0.075; 0.09; 0.065; [0.0766]. 


Length of ὃ between explosives and nasals. 


Rén: 0.165; 0.22; 0.19; 0.15; 0.115; 0.133; 0.12; [0.156]. 

kém: 0.145; 0.2; 0.1; 0.15; 0.14; 0.125; 0.155; 0.14; 0.125; 
[0.142]. 

gén: 0.16; 0.18; 0.14; 0.115; [0.149]. 

ZEM: 0.17; 0.2 (δ); 0.165; 0.15; [0.171]. 

tén: 0.15; 0.17; 0.145; 0.138; 0.139; [0.148]. 

lém: 0.19; 0.26 (δ᾽); [0.225]. 

dén: 0.13; 0.22 (δ᾽); 0.125; [0.158]. 

dém: 0.145; 0.25 (@?); 0.21 (δ); [0.202]. 

pi: 0.155; 0.3 (δ᾽); 0.13; 0.132; 0.147; [0.173]. 

pem: 0.175; 0.21 (δ᾽); 0.155; [0.18]. 

bén: 0.15; 0.21 (δ᾽); 0.11; 0.135; [0.151]. 


These investigations lead us to the following conclusions. The 
reduction of a syllable consisting of an explosive+short vowel + 
nasal results in a decrease of the vowel quantity by one-half of its 
Original value approximately. If the vowel is suppressed the 
initial consonant is lost also. Latin gexu, German Anite, English 
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knee are sufficient illustrations; French canf and English knife 
are the lento and allegro forms respectively of Low German 
Knif. With this law agree also the forms quoted by Moeller 
(Z. f.d. Ph. 25, p. 372 ff.) and .others in support of the sonant 
theory. The timbre of the reduced vowel is dependent on the 
quality of the surrounding consonants, and the basis of articu- 
lation. Its quantity is much less subject to the articulation of the 
consonants preceding and following, but may vary considerably 
as long as its timbre does not invade the range of the tone color 
of the a, e, z, etc. The liquids, especially ὁ are more difficult to 
investigate ; as their development in reduced syllables, however, 
corresponds to that of the nasals, this fact alone is sufficient to 
invalidate the liquid sonant theory also. Long sonants and 
stressed sonants, with the possible exception of 7, must be 
discarded for the same reason. It is besides hard to imagine that 
a possible long or accented nasal sonant should develop differ- 
ently, since the tone quality of the nasal does not change percep- 
tibly ; the differentiation could be explained on the basis that the 
reduced vowel changes its tone color under varied stress, and 
may fall together with the normal grades. But such questions, 
as all speculations about the ultimate reason of the vowel devel- 
opment, had better be postponed until our knowledge of the 
physiology of vowels rests on a generally acceptable foundation, 
which at present we are far from possessing, in spite of the 
discoveries of Helmholtz and his disciples. 


H. SCHMIDT-W ARTENBERG. 
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Index Antiphonteus. Composuit FRANK Lovis VAN Cuzgr, Ph.D. (Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology, No. V.) Published for the University by 
Ginn & Co., 1895. 


To the grammarian, whose needs the makers of indexes have hitherto 
disregarded and on whose rights they have sometimes trampled, the Index 
Antiphonteus of Dr. Van Cleef will be a welcome innovation. The seeker 
after words and forms will find here what he desires, but for the latter he will 
often have to search under headings made for the benefit of the syntactician ; 
and it need hardly be said that this principle of arrangement is fully justified 
by the paramount importance of oratorical syntax over oratorical vocabulary. 
The limitations of the second, like its occasional eccentricities, are largely 
conditioned by the theme; the restrictions imposed upon the first more 
distinctly result from an adherence to the standard of cultivated Athenian 
speech. And as this is for us the norm of comparison and basis of research, 
such material as is here collected is valuable alike to the plodding student of 
Greek composition and to the imaginative constructor of grammatical theory. 

The method followed by Dr. Van Cleef is partly explained in his preface. 
Where no syntactical classification is necessary, the forms of noun or verb are 
arranged in the usual order of inflection; otherwise this order is observed 
only in the separate divisions of each article. In the case of verbs this system 
is modified by the natural treatment of the middle and passive apart from the 
active, whereby examples of the same construction may be separated; and 
under πολύς, II, πλέον with numerals follows πλείους, apparently because it is 
equivalent to the latter. Substantives are cited by the nominative singular ; 
needless exceptions to this rule occur in ἐκλογεῖς (it should at least be ἐκλογῆς), 
ἔρανον, ‘Epyai, εὔθυναι. Under some substantives differences of meaning are 
indicated; the fact that this is done with no word after δίκη seems to show | 
the abandonment of a first intention which is disclaimed in the preface. If 
followed out, it might of course fairly be extended to adjectives; and under 
ἀρχῇ, 2, we might ask for a subdivision. The headings de personis and de rebus 
found under ἀγαθός, ἀναγκαῖος, κακός might be used with other adjectives, but, 
not being syntactical, are altogether unnecessary; their employment under 
ἐκεῖνος, ὅδε, οὗτος has more justification, and here οὑτοσί might have been 
included. Verbs are usually cited by the present indicative active, whether 
that voice occurs in Antiphon or not; some seemingly capricious exceptions 
to this practice appear, of which airéouas, votoua:, ψηφίζομαι are especially 
noticeable, since Antiphon uses active compounds of these verbs. Under 
each simple verb Dr. Van Cleef exhibits the prefixes with which it is com- 
pounded in the orator; and simple verbs not occurring are recorded with 
reference to the compounds which are found. The excellence of this system 
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is somewhat marred by too frequent errors. Under Baivw we miss the prefixes 
εἰς-, ἐκ, μετα-, μετεκ-, παρα-, συμ-, ovvErc-, συνεπι- ; under βάλλω, Ele, ἐκ, ἐμ-, META, 
περι-, προς-, προσδια-, συμ- ; βουλεύω, ἐπιο, συμ»: γίγνομαι, ἐγ-, ἐπι-, παρα-, περι-, 
συγ- γιγνώσκω, κατα-, μετα-, προκατα-, προσκατα, ovy-; γράφω, ovy-; διδάσκω, ἐκ-; 
ἥκω, Tpoo-; ἰῆμι, παρ-; κεῖμαι, wapa-; οἴχομαι, παρ-; σκέπτομαι, προς. Under 
τείνω, τιμάω, τρέχω, προς- is wrongly given for προ-; under ἁμαρτάνω we have a 
reference to ἀφ-, under ἅπτομαι to ἀν-, under εἶμι to παρ-, under ὄμνυμι to ar-, 
though none of these compounds appears in the Index or in the text of Blass. 
We miss the simpiicia ἀπατάω, βοάω, πέτομαι, ὠθέω ; the post-classical ποντόω 
might well have been omitted; and the verbs δημέω and ἠρεάζω exhibited by 
the Index do not exist. The propriety of citing un-Attic forms for an Attic 
author is doubtful; it would seem better to write, like Preuss, βοηθῶ, τιμῶ sim. 

We read in the preface: “pauca de positione vocabulorum, de elisione 
vocalium adieci, si qua haec commoda videbantur.” It was perhaps hardly 
necessary or wise to touch slightly on elisions, which are only a part of the 
larger question of hiatus; and within the limits apparently laid down by Dr. 
Van Cleef his treatment is inconsistent and incomplete. With ye, dé, ovdé, re 
he deals satisfactorily, opposing the cases of elision to those of hiatus; it 
would have been well to state the number in each kind, as is done for one 
kind only under re. The observation under διά that elision is always found 
before a vowel would have sufficed for ἐπέ and μετά (where it is needless to 
distinguish ἐπ᾽ and ἐφ᾽, μετ᾽ and μεθ᾽) and should have been made also for κατά 
and παρά, where the subject is not mentioned, as it is also not under οὗτε (for 
which I find in Antiphon twenty-seven cases of elision against twenty-four of 
hiatus) and μηδέ (nine cases of elision, two of hiatus). Under ἀλλά, ὑπό, οὗτος 
only the elisions are noticed; we must supply for ἀλλά three certain cases of 
hiatus (III 8 5, V 16, 68; perhaps another in VI 48 if the conjecture αὐτά be 
admitted), for ὑπό one (VI 32), for τοῦτο, ταῦτα thirty-eight (omitting VI 15); 
and here three cases of elision must be added (III d 3, V 22, 38). Confusion 
is caused by the parenthetical adnotation under the accusative ταῦτα of seven 
out of the nine occurrences noticed under the heading de elistone.—The 
position of the pronoun avrov (that is, the possible interposition of other 
words between it and the word to which it belongs) is treated parenthetically 
with each example; for dé, μέν, μή, ov, Te, πῶς and the prepositions the same 
matter is dealt with under a separate heading; under ἐν the list of passages is 
not complete. The remark uno loco πέρι scribitur is an unscientific way of 
stating how often περί follows its substantive; and the phrase verdum inter- 
ponitur under ἔν B 4 is not quite accurate, as the verb really divides not the 
preposition from its case, but the adjectival from the substantival dative. The 
classifications of ye and éywye are made according to the varying position of 
these words.—Combinations of particles are regularly recorded; and under ὁ, 
kai, ἐκεῖνος we find observations on crasis. It was superfluous to gather the 
examples of ἐκ and ἐξ, of ov, οὐκ and οὐχ; here Antiphon could only follow a 
universal rule-—Numerals placed at the end of each article show how often 
the word in question occurs in Antiphon. The editor should have explained 
his way of dealing with the fragments; we discover gradually that a fragment 
consisting of a single word is numbered only if the word is also found in an 
oration. Dr. Van Cleef seems to differ from Blass in regarding Fr. 58 as 
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actually cited by Aelian from Antiphon and in including συντελεῖς as well as 
συντέλεια from Fr. 56. 

In the following passages Dr. Van Cleef’s syntax or his interpretation 
invites criticism. II Bg is not an example of “ ἄν---ἀν pro simpl. ἀν᾽"; the 
first ἄν belongs to the participial clause. In II y 8 the words περὶ τῆς evdat- 
μονίας belong not with ἀποστερηθῇ, but with τρέμων. It is incorrect to cite IV 
ὁ 2and VI 12 as instances of the personal δέω, which is not found in Anti- 
phon; they belong under δεῖ, In ἐπὶ ξενίας, II β 9, we have not an adjective 
with which γῆς is to be supplied, but a substantive, the phrase being equivalent 
to ξένος ὧν and exhibiting the sole Antiphontean instance of circumstantial ἐπί 
c.gen. Thus for ξένιος we should have ξενία ; so ἱερόν instead of ἱερός, for in 
all the passages where this word occurs it is a substantive meaning either 
‘shrine’ or ‘sacrifice.’ καὶ τίνος, VI 34, is wrongly brought under καί = eftam, 
and the attempted classification (under xai, III 7) “ post inter.” is unmeaning ; 
the two interrogative clauses are simply connected by καί -Ξ- εκ. The first 
example under «ai, III 8, also shows a connective, in the second the particle 
emphasizes the following noun; in neither case is there any other than a 
fortuitous connection with μᾶλλον ἢ. To speak (ai I 4 ὁ, re I 3 δ) of an 
adverb connected by re—xai with a participial or conditional clause is to 
ignore the complete fusion of the elements in ἄλλως re καί, where the connec- 
tives had ceased to be habitually felt as such and the whole had the force only 
of asimple adverb. In II β 3 (cited under καί III 9) we have not an example 
of καὶ et, nor in VI 23 (under re II 2 δὴ) an example of re—xai connecting a 
substantive with a clause; for εἶ τίς = ὅστις involves a substantival antecedent. 
The phrase τῆς δίκης νικᾶσθαι, V 87 = VI 5, belongs under dixy 3, tudicium, not 
under I, sus#ifia; it presents the contrast to τὴν δίκην παραβαίνειν in the same 
passages. Under ἐάν ΓΙ ¢ the heading ‘‘c. aliis partt. vel advv.” is incorrect 
for all passages except the last; in the others οὐκ and ἀλλά belong not to the 
protasis, but to the hypothesis. The ethical dative moc with καλεῖν and 
μνησθῆναι should not be put in one class with the indirect object; and in V 21 
pot probably depends on the complex σύμπλουν γενέσθαι = συμπλεῦσαι. In IV 
ὁ 3 the datives ἡμῖν and τούτῳ depend on κοινοῦ, not on ὄντος; and in IV y § 
βιασάμενος ἡμᾶς χρῆσθαι, the pronoun cannot properly be defined as the subject 
of the infinitive. In VI 43 it seems better to connect βασιλέως with κατηγορήσων 
and to join εἰς τὰς εὐθύνας with ἦλθεν (cf. Dem. 19, 2 τῶν ἐπὶ τὰς εὐθύνας ἐλθόντων) ; 
different are εἰς τὸ πρᾶγμα κατηγορεῖν = λέγειν (V 11 should be cited here as 
well as under the heading c. gen., since φόνον = πρᾶγμα) and κατηγορῶν καὶ 
διαβάλλων εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον, which is rightly treated under εἰς x ὁ as parallel 
with εἰσήγγειλα εἰς τὴν βουλήν. Under μέλλω 4 the remark “sc. πιστοῦσθαι" 
should be cancelled; μέλλοντα is opposed to παροιχόμενα, future to past. In 
I 7 ὁμολογούντων is used absolutely. In I 31 the antecedent of of is θεοῖς and 
μέλειν is impersonal; for a murdered person is never spoken of as ὁ ἠδικημένος 
(in III y 7 it is ποῖ τῆς murder but the failure to punish it that is defined as 
ἀδικία), and the notion that murder is ἀσέβεια εἰς τοὺς θεούς frequently recurs in 
the -tetralogies; noteworthy is the use of ἀδικεῖν = ἀσεβεῖν εἰς, which may 
perhaps be explained in part by the desire for brevity. Under ὅτε we miss 
V 36, which is wrongly cited under ὅτι I] 1d; and ὅτι---ἐστιν͵ V 87, is probably 
an object clause, not a causal. The parenthetical supplements under ov I 1 g 
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are wrong, the first two in form (for βουλήσονται read βουλήσεσθε, for ἐστί read 
ἦν), the last in sense; the unexpressed thought is οὐδένα εἰς αἰτίαν ἄγω. That 
the statement under ov V, ‘‘ov—ov pro simpl. ov scribitur,” does not apply to 
V 63 Dr. Van Cleef seems to recognize by citing this passage correctly under 
ov C 3; but he has allowed the error to remain in close juxtaposition with the 
correction. In III y 3 and VI 34 the first ovdé is not the conjunction, but the 
emphatic adverb. “οὔτε simplex” is an impossibility; in Fr. 19 the context 
is lacking, elsewhere the balancing clause is an affirmative one, variously 
introduced by τοῦτο dé, dé, re. In VI 4 ἄριστα is an adverb; it is rightly so 


' defined sub voce, wrongly as a substantive under πράσσω I 1; on the other 


hand, πρῶτον V 93 is not an adverb, but an adjective. “πῶς ς. perf.,” where the 
perfect is εἰδείη, shows a desertion of syntax for morphology. Neither Anti- 
phon nor any other author uses ὥσπερ (= ut) with the infinitive; in IV ὁ 2 the 
infinitives are subjects of κατὰ φύσιν ἐστί, to be understood from the following 
clause. 

The editor’s classifications, usually very minute, are not always satisfactory. 
The phrases de personis and de rebus applied to prepositions are objectionable, 
first, because they are not syntactical divisions; secondly, because a prepo- 
sition does not involve the notion of individuality as it involves that of place 
or of time; and thirdly, because in this way examples of the same construction 
may be separated without need. To say, as is said under μηδέ, μηδείς, οὐδέ, 
that in the case of double negatives the second has no negative force, is to 
regard the matter from an English, not a Greek, point of view; and this is 
true also of the definition “oc pro ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ usurpatum.” The heading ‘‘c. 
aliis negativis,” μή C and ov C, includes diversities of usage which should be 
defined ; and the definition in ov C 3 might be made more precise. We read 
“ἔστι idem fere valet ac δύναται"; but as the impersonal δύναται is not Attic, 
why not explain by ἔξεστι) “ κοινός 1. adi. 2. c. art.” makes no contrast; we 
should have ‘2. subst.” It is jarring to find somen and subsiantivum used 
indifferently; the second should of course be preferred. The heading finals 
under ἐπί I 3 would include 5, which might be treated as a subdivision ; as to 
4, that should be fused with 3, the examples showing no different shade of 
meaning. Under ὃς IV the phrase “pron. rel. pro demonstr. usurpatum” is 
inexact, since we should rather expect the relative in these passages, and 
incorrect because in most of them a simple demonstrative could not well be 
substituted ; usually a connective would be required unless the demonstrative 
were to be made emphatic by asyndeton, in which case it could not be 
displaced by the relative. In V 47 we might have ἐχρῆν δὲ αὐτόν, hardly 
τοῦτον; in V 46 (where ἐνθυμεῖσθε = δεῖ ἐνθυμεῖσθαι) the relative ὃ finds its 
antecedent in the following rovro—ér:—aréxre:vav, and in changing it to a 
demonstrative we should change the character of the sentence. The treat- 
ment of ordinary participles c. art. as substantives is open to objection; cf. 
μάλα 111 a, ov 13 ὁ. d, εἰμί 6, in which last place we read: “part. ὧν c. art. 
pro subst. pos.” Of the examples adduced, II α 6 μέρος τῶν ὄντων alone shows 
a participle crystallized into a substantive; in τῶν ἐσομένων, V 6, the verbal 
force is so distinctly to be felt that we are not justified in regarding this as 
other than a verdal substantive—that is, a participle pure and simple—while in 
the other passages it is not the participle that could be turned into a substan- 
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tive, but the whole phrase, participle with prepositional clause, which has the 
value not of a substantive, but of a pure participle or adjective. (In τὰ ἐν 
ἀδήλῳ ἔτ᾽ ὄντα the verbal quality is brought out sharply by the adverb, which 
does not belong to the adjective, as Dr. Van Cleef would have it, 5. v. ἔτι.) 
The treatment of ὄντων in τῶν μᾶλλον ἐν φόβῳ ὄντων as participle under μάλα 11 
4 ὁ suggests a fluctuation of theories. Under μή1 5 ὁ we read: “inf. sine art. 
pro subst. pos. verbi subi. est”; but the infinitive is used as subject not in 
place of a substantive, but because it is the substantive of the verb. Here 
exactness demands that the use of infinitive with subject-accusative as subject | 
(as in II β 8) be distinguished from the simple infinitive; and in III β 4 the 
infinitive is not appositive, but object, οὐδεὶς ἂν λόγος ὑπελείπετο being equiva- 
lent to οὐκ ἂν ἐδυνάμεθα ἀρνεῖσθαι. Classification £ of περί, “c. verbo εἶναι," 
would apply equally to II dg cited just above, where τἀναντία is subject, περὶ 
τῆς εὐδαιμονίας predicate; and περὶ πολλοῦ εἶναι might perhaps better be classed 
with περὶ πολλοῦ ποιεῖσθαι, unless the relation of the prepositional phrase as 
object and predicate be distinctly defined. The pluperfect ὑπήρκτο, V 58, is 
clearly passive = suscepium erat; on the other hand, how does Dr. Van Cleef 
distinguish between the passive πείθεσθαι, V 94, and the middle voice to which 
all other instances of this form are referred? It would have been better to 
distinguish the substantival from the adjectival use of πᾶς than to write under 
4 ὁ “‘loco pron. pos.” 

Some minor slips and omissions may be noted briefly. Of headings which 
are omitted the following seem not unimportant: ἀξίον c. acc. et inf., I 24; 
βιάζομαι 1. med. 2. pass.; γιγνώσκω 3 c. part. ad subi. referendo (as under δηλόω 
3); διώκω c. gen. rei, VI 9; ἐπικαλέω pass. c. ὡς, III β g; καταγιγνώσκω pass. c. 
gen., V 70; κεῖμαι 4. c. acc. et inf.; πειράομαι 1. ς. inf. 2. c. part. 3. c. gen.; 
ἄπιστος 2, c.acc.et inf.; o¢ Ladv. Under λέγω 6 we read: “ο. ὡς vel ὅτι". but 
the examples show only ὡς. Passages are sometimes quoted under the wrong 
heading; so under δηλόω 2 and ὅπως 2, the last two examples; ἐπίσταμαι 3. V 
82; ἕτερος I 1, V 36; ἱκανός, VI 46, 48; μάλα B, the cases where μᾶλλον qualifies 
εἰκός, The vocatives κριταί and κύριοι should end their respective articles ; 
φανερὸς γενόμενος is not an example of that adjective ‘“‘c. part.” It is incorrect 
to separate ἁμαρτάνειν͵ παροινεῖν εἰς from ἀσεβεῖν εἰς ; and under ἐν real confusion 
exists, since many of the examples toward the end of 1 belong under 2. 
Responsibility for the following mistakes is in part shared by the printer: 
aivéo, ἐξ- (read ἐπ.) ; ἄλλος, τάλλα, elsewhere τάλλα, in accordance with Blass; 
ἀναβοέω ; “ ἀναδείκνυμι, ἀναδέξαι, Fr. 47” should read “ ἀναδέχομαι, ἀνάδεξαι," as 
Dr. Van Cleef knows, since he refers to ava- under δέχομαι, not under ὀείκνυμε; 
ἄριθμος ; τότε μέν---τότε de, Ὁ. 35; θυμέομαι, with false references to év-, προ-. 
Under re II 4 for guattuor read guingue. Continenta, Ὁ. 55, condttionibus, Ὁ. 67, 
utremque, Ὁ. 82, are distressing misprints; εἰκός should not be translated by a 
masculine; the distinction made, under γῆ, between frra and éllus is false; 
the phrase ‘“‘de eo cuius causa agitur” under ἐπί I 4 is at least ambiguous. 
Finally, while the quotations usually exhibit, as they are intended to do, the 
construction or relation of the words, this is occasionally obscured or falsified 
by misleading omissions or insertions. 

The preface assures us that the citations have been most carefully verified : 
“maxima diligentia,” says Dr. Van Cleef sadly, “cui par nullum praemium 
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bene scio me umquam adepturum.” Ifa good conscience is not a sufficient 
reward, the editor may reflect that the indexes of similar character which he 
hopes to publish later will be all the more warmly welcomed by scholars and 
students, who will trust to find in them the same accuracy combined with a 


more perfect clearness of syntactical vision. 
Wma. HAMILTON KIRK. 


ITALO Pizz1: Storia della poesia persiana. Vol.I, II. Torino, Unione tipo- 
grafico-editrice, 1894. xxiv, 350 pp. and 495 pp. 8vo. Lire Io. 


“Die Poesie steht zur Bildung des Menschen in einer zwiefachen Bezieh- 
ung: in einer der Form, indem sie Wahrheit und Lehre durch Einkleidung 
und rhythmischen Ausdruck der Einbildungskraft n&her zu bringen sucht, 
und in einer des Jhalts, indem sie tiberall das Erhabenste, Reinste und 
Schdnste aufsuchend, im Menschen immer das Hichste und Geistigste seiner 
Natur anzueignen bemitht ist, und ihm bestdndig vor Augen hilt, dass er den 
voribergehenden Genuss der dauernden inneren Genugthuung, das Irdische 
dem Unendlichen nachsetzen urd im Widerstreit der Neigungen und Pflichten 
Alles, durch Selbstbeherrschung und Erhebung tiber das Niedere und Gemeine, 
dem Adel und der Reinheit der Gesinnung opfern muss.” With these words 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt I may be allowed to begin my review of the well- 
disposed work in two volumes, which Italo Pizzi, who is already known by 
specialists for his extensive studies on Persian literature, and whose excellent 
translation of the whole Shahn&meh into Italian was duly appreciated by me 
in this Journal (vol. XIV, 1, pp. 93-101), presents not to scholars only, but to 
a cultivated public in general, as the fruit of many years’ studies. Pizzi has 
studied no less than 129 poets for the purpose, and the list of the consulted 
books and MSS given on pp. xiv-xxiv proves the extensiveness of his knowl- 
edge. The reader is attracted by the ample contents and captivated by 
elegant representing and tasteful, aesthetic judgment. Especial care was 
bestowed by the author upon the characteristic of the personalities as well as 
of the different periods of Persian literature, and he generally succeeded 
excellently in this respect. 

We will try to enter into the particulars of the book. ᾿ After an excellent 
introduction, Cap. I gives a general survey of the rise, development and the 
different periods of Persian poetry, ingeniously pointing out the precursors of 
each and the relations to middle or old Persian literature ; Cap. II treats the 
lyric, Cap. III the mystic and sceptic poetry. Cap. IV is merely consecrated 
to the celebrated poets Saadi and Hafiz, and concludes the first volume. Vol. 
II, Cap. V treats the epic poetry, Firdausi and the cyclic poets; Cap. VI the 
‘poesia romanzesca’ and the ‘poeti romanzeschi,’ especially Visdmi, Khusrev 
δὲ Dehli, Khdg’t Kirmdni, Assdr, Séveghi, Fattéhi. These chapters, which 
give the development of the Iranian epos and its transition into the romantic 
epos of Visémi, seem to me the most brilliant parts of the book, and this is 
not surprising, the Persian national epos and its further romantic development 
in the time of the epigons having been Pizzi’s favorite study from the beginning 
of his learned career. While Cap. VII gives the moral and gnomic literature 
and its representatives, and Cap. VIII treats merely of Gami and his literary 
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position, Pizzi tries in Cap. IX to trace resemblances and relations between 
Persian poetry and Italian legends and romances of the Middle Ages. If he 
goes perhaps too far in this way, and if his assertions are somewhat risked, 
this chapter remains nevertheless a very interesting and suggestive one. 

As to the disposition of this history of Persian poetry, the introduction to 
every period of literature is always in close connection with the poetical 
communications, making life and history go hand in hand with poetry, and 
thus throw light upon each other. The examples of translation, partly 
composed in the metres of the original, show Pizzi’s dexterity in translating 
and his good taste in the choice of every single piece. 

We will at last not omit to observe that the printing is almost always 
correct, the external appearance of the book fine and the price a moderate 
one. May Pizzi’s work have many readers; and if these few lines can con- 
tribute to procure him such, may he see in them the author's thanks for the 
pleasure the reading of his book has afforded to him. 

Juna, Afril 5, 1896. EUGEN WILHELM. 


Iranisches Namenbuch von FERDINAND Justi. Gedruckt mit Unterstitzung 
der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. xxviii und 626 5. 4to. 
Marburg, N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1895. Preis 40 Mark. 


The present book of Iranian proper names has its origin in collections made 
by Ferdinand Justi for the sake of stating biographical and genealogical 
matters, when he studied the Oriental and Occidental sources for his history 
of Iran. It gives all Iranian proper names, from ancient down to modern 
times, and under every name quotes, together with proofs from the sources, 
such bearers of the same as are mentioned in political and literary history. 
It forms, therefore, a prosopography until the time of the destruction of the 
Persian empire by Islamism. These collections, chiefly drawn from historical 
sources, were afterwards completed by extracts from geographical and literary 
encyclopedias of Oriental scholars. Iranian proper names have indeed been 
treated already several times—for example, by Pott, Bréal, Keiper, Marquart, 
and the Parsee I. T. Modi—but not until now were they completely collected. 
Considering the usefulness of such a collection, it was a very happy idea of 
Justi, who was himself better adapted to the task than any one else, to hasten 
the publication of his work, which offers so valuable materials to further 
investigation by giving 4490 proper names and 9450 persons, their bearers, 
besides adding 70 pedigrees, an Iranian iconography, viz. a list of 295 persons 
whose portraits are authenticated on coins and other contemporary monu- 
ments, a list of such words as form the second word of a compound name, and 
a list of name-affixes. 

As the grammatical formation of proper names is entirely the same in 
Iranian as in Indian, Greek, German, Slavic and Celtic, the Iranian names 
have been interpreted according to the etymological] principles in use for the 
proper names of the last-named languages. The etymological interpretation 
is added to the names when it may be considered secure, or at least very 
probable; hypothetical interpretations are sometimes mentioned in the list of 
the words which form the second part of compound names (pp. 483-520). 
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Besides the Median, old, middle and neo-Persian names, Armenian names 
have been admitted as far as they are of Arsacidian origin, and likewise 
several Massagetic, Lazian (among them the purely Iranian Pacorus) and 
Scythic ones, to which belongs also the name Astyages, its bearer having been 
not a Median, but a Scythian usurpator. Such names from the remoter 
circumference of the Persian empire as cannot be etymologically explained 
with entire security, but are sometimes of Iranian appearance, like Abdus, 
name of a Parthian, have likewise been admitted. 

In order to give to this collection of proper names, besides its Anagutstc 
value, also a Aistorical one, as a sort of historical dictionary, there are likewise 
mentioned, if the opportunity presents itself, persons whose name is not a 
Persian one. So the work contains in the adjoined pedigrees of princely and 
noble families also complete series of names which are foreign, as, for example, 
in the genealogies of the Persian dynasties after the victory of Islamism. 
Among the names are such from legends, especially of heroes, and such from 
pedigrees invented by court-genealogists for dynastic purposes; remarks are 
generally added only in cases where the falsification is not at once evident. 
Justi, furthermore, recurs to sources which seem historical but are in truth 
romantic or didactic, like Xenophon’s Kyropaedia, or to several writings 
which, like those of Lucian, do not at all pretend to be historical. 

The time when the bearers of the names lived is stated if possible, especially 
their year of death, the duration of a prince’s reign; if the sources give no 
intelligence in this respect, the time is given in general, naming, for example, 
the prince under whose reign the person lived, the author refers the reader to 
the lists of princes in the book. But although most of these lists are chrono- 
logically fixed in a satisfactory manner, still several of the secondary dynasties 
are uncertain; for example, the series of the princes of the Persis (p. 415), 
between the Seleucids and the Sassanids, which have become known by coins 
the time of which cannot be ascertained. 

Justi quotes in a chronological order the writers from whom he gathered the 
names; they are of course preceded by inscriptions and other contemporary 
documents. Besides the sources, secondary writers or compilators are often 
quoted to conduct the reader to the sources, but also because later writers give 
on occasion of the name further details which the sources have not. 

On the basis of the excellent introduction I have set forth the ruling 
principles faithfully observed, as far as I can see, by Justi in the composition 
of his book, and I have pointed out what the consulter will find in the book 
and what he may expect from it. My judgment is, that the work will bea 
source of abundant knowledge to the historian as well as to the linguist, that 
it is of prominent value for the purely linguistic way of consideration as well 
as with respect to the signification of the words. For not only are many 
Iranian words preserved in the proper names or used in a peculiar sense, but 
also the way and the point of view in giving names appear often in a new 
light. The list of affixes, furthermore, which are in use for the formation of 
names, is a good support for the linguist in examining the correctness of 
interpretations and in making etymologies on a broader basis than hitherto. 
In this respect I refer to Justi’s essay in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. 49, pp. 681-91, where he gives some 
accompanying remarks and additions to his work. 
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Although comparative philology is founded on a solid base now, and vague 
etymologies and constructions are no longer possible, still the inquiring into 
the way how men and nations came to their names is, though highly attractive, 
connected with great difficulties. Whosoever has, for example, reflected about 
the origin of our German family and patronymic names will soon have been 
convinced that a great number of them still entirely lack a satisfactory 
explication; others, when considered superficially, seem to afford a sense, 
but produce the supposition that the true relation was quite different, and 
that one was misled, judging by appearances. (See Karl Gustaf Andresen, 
Konkurrenzen in der Erklarung der deutschen Geschlechtsnamen ; Heilbronn, 
1883; introd., p. iii.) It is natural, therefore, in view of the difficulties of the 
matter, that not all the interpretations of Justi will have the approbation of 
every linguist, and Justi himself is very far from thinking himself infallible. 
I might name a number of etymologies which I myself cannot at all believe. 
But I will omit to do so, as before a truly gigantic performance like this one, 
it seems to me ridiculous to display trifles. I content myself with publicly 
thanking the author for his monumental work, which again gives evidence of 
German diligence and learning, expressing my pleasure that Iranian philology 
is now in possession of such an excellent and useful work. 

Juna, April 15, 1896. EuGEN WILHELM. 


REPORTS. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. Vol. XIX. 


No. I. 


1. Pp. 1-10. Philippe Fabia discusses the question whether the works of 
Tacitus were favorably received by his cotemporaries, and arrives at an affirm- 
ative conclusion. He admits that the favorable mention of Tacitus’s works 
by Pliny does not prove that they were successful, but he finds other reasons 
for the belief that they were. These reasons are not new as facts, but consist 
in a skilful manipulation of facts already known. [Rather remarkable is the 
following footnote (on Ann. IV 32 Pleraque... parva forsitan et levia memo- 
ratu videri non nescius sum): ‘‘Notons bien que Tacite dit waeri et non 
visura esse. Il songe aux lecteurs et aux auditeurs contemporains.” What 
would visura esse mean Ὁ] 


2. Pp.11-19. P. Couvreur discusses the σφόνδυλοι, composing the σφόνδυλος 
of the ᾿Ανάγκης ἄτρακτος in the myth of Er, as given in Plat. Rep. X 616 f., 
and quoted by Theon of Smyrna, Astron. 16. Couvreur demonstrates that 
the general σφόνδυλος was not a sphere but a circular disc, possibly somewhat 
curved on one side, and the different σφόνδυλοι were hollow discs fitting into 
each other like some of our weights. The article treats several other points. 
[It seems surprising that, as he says, ‘‘Interprétes et traducteurs ont vu des 
spheres Ἰὰ ob il n’y a que des cercles”; and again: “Tous les interprétes ont 
représenté ce peson (σφόνδυλος) comme sphérique.” - In reading Plato I never 
conceived it any other way than as Couvreur describes it.] 


3. Pp. 20-23. Remarks on passages of Horace and Cicero, by H. Weil. 
1) The difficulties of Ars Poetica, 251-62, are discussed, and the sense cleared 


by punctuating 
Cum senos redderet ictus 


primus ad extremum similis sibi non ita pridem, 
tardior ut etc. 


The Latin pridem, like πάλαι, may mean ‘for a long time.’ 2) In Cic. De 
Oratore, III 185, for post anapacstus read postea paconicus. 


4. Pp.24-31. Critical notes, by P. Foucart, on Aristot. Rep. Ath. XLVIII, 
XLIX, LIV, LVII. 


5. Pp. 32-5. J. Chauvin discusses Valerius Flaccus, Argon. I 420, and 
proposes “‘celer aspera plumbo.” 


6. Pp.36f. Ed. Tournier critically discusses Babr. XCVIII 4, 6, 9, 13, 
17 ff. 


ἡ. Pp. 38-42. J. van der Vliet critically discusses six passages in Seneca, 
Suasoriae VI and VII. 
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8. Pp. 43 f. Ed. Tournier emends Ov. Met. VIII 667, 678, 679, 709. 


9. Pp. 45-64. The grammarian Virgil and the Latin rhythms, by Paul 
Lejay. In his concluding general remarks the author says: “ Un des éditeurs 
des poétes carolingiens se plaint, ἃ la fin de sa tache, de sortir tout meurtri et 
déchiré de ces buissons épineux, dépourvus de feuilles et de fleurs. Notre 
tache n’a guére été moins pénible.” The only fruit is: “Une étude un peu 
approfondie d'une des branches de l’enseignement et de la science a l’aube du 
Vile siécle nous fait entrer dans la psychologie de ces Ames οὐ la barbarie 
ambiante, la tradition scolastique, la curiosité naive, la puérilité pédante se 
mélaient étrangement.” To those that desire to do this, this elaborate article 
is commended. 


10. Pp.65 f. 6. Lafaye proposes Zoryuatum for Coruinum in Juv. VIII 7. 


11, Pp. 67-9. PP. Tannery reads, in Theon of Smyrna, p. gg, 1. 13 ff. 
(Hiller), διὸ πρὸς τῷ εἰρημένῳ ὅρκῳ οἱ Πυθαγυρικοὶὺ ἔλεγον τὸ [καὶ] xré., and 
makes some interesting remarks, 


12, Pp.70-77. Aug. Audollent defends the genuineness of the greater part 
of the prologue of Plaut. Amphitryo. The article is of considerable interest 
to students of Plautus. 


13. Pp. 78-104. Book Notices. 1) H.L. makes favorable mention of Otto 
Schwab, Historische Syntax der griechischen Comparation in der klassischen 
Litteratur (Beitrége ἃ. 5. w., v. Martin Schanz, fasc. 11). 2) Ph. E. Legrand 
summarizes and makes comments, not always favorable, on De Callimachi 
hymnis quaestiones chronologicae, scr. Bruno Ehrlich, Breslau, 1894. 3) F.C. 
commends G. R. Paton, Plutarchi Pythici dialogi tres, Berlin, 1893, and 
submits to the author some special observations. 4) F. Cumont describes and 
commends E. Nestle, A tract of Plutarch on the advantage to be derived from 
one’s enemies, London, 1894, and adds some suggestions. 5) J. Keelhoff 
regrets to find that The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus, by R.C. Jebb, 
ad ed., London, 1893, is little more than a reprint of the first edition. He 
points out several things in which he thinks changes should have been made. 
6) L. Auvray et G. Goyau, Correspondance inédite de Gaetano Marini et 
Isidoro Bianchi, Rome, 1893. Mentioned by L. Duvau. This correspondence 
throws light upon classical bibliography of the period, and contains the text 
of some inscriptions not found in the Corpus. 7) L’Eau. Etude philologique 
par H. Daussy. Paris, 1894. ® merely says: ‘‘M. Daussy connaft ‘les sept 
langues qu’on enseigne dans nos lycées.’ Que n’a-t-il appliqué ses connais- 
sances ἃ la lecture de quelque ouvrage élémentaire sur son sujet?” 8) L. Ὁ. 
describes H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur le droit celtique, Paris, 1894. 
He admires the author's ability to draw far-reaching inferences, but distrusts 
their correctness in some cases. 9) L. Duvau reviews two works together: 
W. Deecke, Lateinische Schulgrammatik (with Erl&uterungen for teachers in 
a separate volume), Berlin, 1893; and Karl Schmidt, Lateinische Schulgram- 
matik, 8. umgearbeitete Aufl., unter Mitwirkung von O. Gehlen, Wien, 1894. 
Duvau finds the former work too full in the treatment of forms, too brief in 
its syntax and examples. He condemns Deecke's new terminology, and 
makes some very sensible remarks on the uselessness of changing technical 
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terminology. For instance: ‘Il n’y a pas grand mal ἃ dire que in Aorto est un 
‘ablatif,’ mais i] est ridicule de dire que nous avons ici affaire au Woherfall.” 
His estimate of the Erlduterungen is favorable. The grammar of Schmidt, 
which the reviewer says he has not examined thoroughly, seems to him to be 
more judiciously proportioned. 10) Anthologia Latina sive poesis Latinae 
supplementum, pars prior, carmina in codicibus scripta rec. Al. Riese, fasc. I, 
ed. altera, Lipsiae, 1894. G. Lafaye gives an account of this work, pointing 
out the important improvements over the first edition, and comparing it with 
the work of Baehrens. He concludes that “il est impossible ἃ un éditeur de 
s’acquitter de sa tAache avec une méthode plus sfre; c’était par la que M. Riese 
devait reprendre l’avantage sur Baehrens et il y a pleinement reussi.” 11) W. 
C. Summers, A Study of the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, Cambridge, 1894. 
G. Lafaye describes this work, and subjects it to a respectful but not uniformly 
favorable criticism, The work (76 pages) is intended only to supplement 
those of others. 12) Grammatici Graeci recogniti et apparatu critico instructi 
partis quartae volumen posterius Choerobosci scholia in canones verbales et 
Sophronii excerpta e Characis commentario continens. Rec. A. Hilgard. 
Leipzig. 1894. Briefly described and in the main commended by H. Lebégue. 
12) Tacitus. The Agricola and Germania edited... by A. Grosvenor Hop- 
kins, Boston, etc., 1893. Ph. Fabia describes this work and makes some 
adverse comments. ‘On ne peut pas dire que M. Hopkins soit tout ἃ fait au 
courant des travaux relatifs ἃ son double sujet; cependant ses notes sont tres 
riches, en somme, et rendront de réels services ἃ ceux pour qui elles sont 
faites.” 13) Selections from the Letters of the Younger Pliny, edited by 
Samuel Ball Platner, Boston, etc., 1894. Mentioned by H. B., who says: 
“C’est un essai assez heureux, mais ce n’est pas la perfection.” 14) Lexique 
des antiquités romaines, rédigé sous la direction de R. Cagnat,... par G. 
Goyau ... avec da collaboration de plusieurs éléves de l’Ecole Normale supé- 
rieure, Paris. H. L. finds this an excellent and useful work. He points out 
a few slight defects. 15) La littérature latine jusqu’aux Antonins, par Paul 
Thomas, Bruxelles. H. Bornecque, after a brief description, says: ‘‘ L’ouvrage 
est parfait dans son genre, mais ce genre n’est pas sans défauts.” He thinks it 
might well have inscribed upon it: Indocti discant et ament meminisse periti. 
16) P. Siewert, Plautus in Amphitruone fabula quomodo exemplar Graecum 
transtulerit, Leipzig, 1894. Ch. Tailliart gives a brief analysis of the contents. 
The author’s erudition is vast, but his conclusions hardly convincing. 17) 
Léopold Constans, Etude sur la langue de Tacite, Paris, 1893. Ph. Fabia 
praises this work highly, but regrets that it is not printed in more attractive 
style. 18) Max Neumann, Eustathios als kritische Quelle ftir den Iliastext 
(reprint from 20th Supplementband der Jahrbitcher f. classische Philologie, 
pp. 145-340). Favorably mentioned by H. Lebégue. Eustathius had scarcely 
auy resources not at our command. 19) Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 
No. IV. The Athenian Constitution, by G. W. Botsford, 1893. A. Martin 
commends this work on the whole, but calls attention to the author’s neglect 
of all French works on the subject. 20) Ausgewdhlte Tragédien des Eurip- 
ides. 2. Iphigenie auf Tauris, erklart von F. G. Schine und H. K®dchly. 
4. Aufl., neue Bearbeitung von E. Bruhn, Berlin, 1894. A. Martin pronounces 
this practically a new work, and one that would be excellent but for the 
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unfortunate disregard of the critical edition of Chr. Ziegler, 1873,.2d ed. 1884. 
21) Tacitus’ Agricola and Germania. With introduction and notes by H. M. 
Stephenson, Cambridge, 1894. Ph. Fabia finds this work in many respects 
like that of Hopkins, but not characterized by the same faults. He asks why 
S. has so carefully refrained from giving the names of the philologians who 
have thrown light upon some of the questions discussed. 22) Costantino 
Maes. Saggio dell’ intero Catalogo di centosei codici Greci della Biblioteca 
Angelica in Roma, totalmente descritti ed illustrati. Fascicolo primo. Rome, 
1894. L. Dorez says this work is a criticism of the librarian of the Angelica, 
with the catalogue of 12 MSS added at the end. The outcome promises to be 
two catalogues of the 100 MSS of the library. 23) Cebetis tabula, recensuit 
C. Prachter, Lipsiae, 1893. P. C. makes brief favorable mention. 24) Ae- 
schyli Fabulae cum lectionibus et scholiis codicis Medicei et in Agamemnonem 
codicis Florentini ab H. Vitelli denuo collatis, edidit N. Wecklein. 2 vol. 
Berlin, 1893. Reviewed by A. Martin, who gives an account of the contents 
(fragments, scholia, critical apparatus, proposed corrections). The work, of 
course, is viewed favorably. 25) Dr. Otto Schulthess, Bericht fiber die in den 
Jahren 1878-93 erschienene Litteratur zu den griechischen Staats- ἃ. Rechts- 
altertiimern (reprint from the Jahresbericht tiber ἃ. Fortschritte ἃ. 8. w.). 
B. H. directs attention to this (as yet incomplete) report, and joins the author 
in urging all authors of works of any sort bearing on the subject to send 
copies to him (Dr. Otto Schulthess, Frauenfeld, Switzerland). 26) Fridericus 
Hueffner, De Plauti comoediarum exemplis Atticis quaestiones maxime chro- 
nologicae, Gottingae, 1894. Jules Chauvin pronounces this doctor-dissertation 
worthy of attention. He explains the author’s method and sums up his results, 
which, he thinks, will in the main stand the test of criticism and further 
investigation. 27) Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia recognovit Gregorius N. 
Bernardakis. Vol. V. Leipzig, 1893. A. Martin gives a concise table of 
contents and history of the work of which this is part. He refers to adverse 
criticisms, especially those of Wilamowitz, and the author’s reply in vol. II 
(preface). 28) Otto Morgenstern, Curae Catullianae, Berolini, 1894 (progr. 
gymn.). G. Lafaye commends the sober and respectful tone, and gives some 
samples of the textual criticism of the author, evincing method and penetra- 
tion. 29) Syriani in Hermogenem Commentaria, edidit H. Rabe. Vol. II. 
Leipzig, 1893. P. C. makes brief but favorable mention. He finds the 
critical apparatus, however, confused and hard to consult. 30) Breslauer 
philologische Abhandlungen, VII. Band, 4. Heft: De Hyla, scr. G. Tiirk, 
Breslau, 189§. Ph. E. Legrand summarizes the work, which embraces all the 
documents and monuments relating to the Mysian god Hylas. 


No. 2. 


1. Pp. 105-8. Jules Nicole describes and publishes the text of a page of 
Eur. Orest. (vv. 1062-90). Unfortunately the troublesome vv. 1086 f. are 
entirely obliterated. Elided a (except in GAA’ and πάντ᾽ is everywhere written. 
Nicole believes that this indicates a sort of synizesis rather than total elision, 
and to illustrate this view he refers to the famous γαλήν᾽ ὁρῶ incident. 


2. Pp.109-15. Pausanias and the destruction of Haliartos by the Persians, 
by Maurice Holleaux. In this highly interesting article it is shown that Hali- 
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artos was not destroyed by the Persians, and that Pausanias in his references 
to that event (IX 32,5; X 35, 2) was probably misled by some work in which 
he found mention of the destruction of Haliartos in the war of Perseus (ἐν τῷ 
Περσικῷ πολέμῳ, or something of the sort) in 171. The article contains some 
very interesting details. 


3. P.115. L. Havet proposes af me for a me and af 9 for aps (αὖ, abs) ἐε in 
Plaut. Trinum. 969. 


. 4. Pp. 116-18. Paul Tannery discusses the myth of Er (Plat. Rep. X 616 
BC). He shows that the luminous column cannot be the Milky Way, and 
holds that the myth relates to the world of Ideas and that, consequently, none 
of its phenomena are to be sought in the visible world. He incidentally 
discusses the nature of the ὑποζώματα of triremes. 


5. Pp. 119-22. P. Foucart discusses an Eleusinian inscription which 
records two victories of two joint choregoi, one victory being won κωμῳδοῖς, the 
other τραγῳδοῖς. The choregot, Τνάθις Τιμοκήδους and ᾿Αναξανόρίδης Τιμαγόρον, 
are shown to have been Eleusinians, and the fact is pointed out that the tragic 
contest must have preceded the comic. At the former Σοφοκλῆς ἐδίδασκεν, at 
the latter ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐδίδασκεν. The inscription confirms the Schol. on Ar. 
Ran. 401, who cites from Aristotle that in 406-5 σύνδυο édoge χορηγεῖν τὰ 
Διονύσια τοῖς τραγῳδοῖς Kai κωμῳδοῖς. It further shows that still at this date the 
choregoi for comedy were appointed by the archon, a fact interesting in connec- 
tion with Aristot. ’A6. πολ. LVI 3 πρότερον δὲ καὶ κωμῳδοὶς καθίστη πέντε, viv δὲ 
τούτους αἱ φυλαὶ φέρουσιν. Foucart determines the very tragedy concerned and 
the year of the performance: it was the Oedipus Coloneus, produced in 401 
by the younger Sophocles. The exact date of the comedy cannot be fixed. 
{The argument for the date of the tragedy seems unsound. As Sophocles 
died before the Dionysia in 406-5, he truly says, the Σοφοκλῆς of the inscription 
must be the grandson; therefore, he concludes, the play must have been the 
Oed. Col. But there is nothing in the inscription to imply that the play was 
by the elder Sophocles. The occasion might very well have been one of those 
on which the grandson won victories with plays of his own, as, for instance, 
in 396.] 

6. P.122. Ed. Tournier proposes γενησόμενον for γενόμενον in Hdt. I 108, 
βουλόμενος τὸ γενόμενον κτέ. 

ἡ. Ῥρ.123-8. Albert Martin publishes a collation of part of the celebrated 
MS of Isocrates, Urbinas CXI, in the Vatican. He had already published a 
description and history of the MS and a recension of the Panegyricus (fasc. 
XXIV of the Bibliothéque des Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, and 
the present article (to be continued) is devoted to the Euagoras, Helen, and 
Philip. 

8. Pp. 129-35. Epigraphic Notes, by J. Delamarre. I. An inscription on 
a stone belonging to the ὄρος of a shrine to Ζεὺς Καταιβάτης, erected, like the 
bidental, where lightning had struck, confirming Etym. Mag. sub voc. ᾿Ενηλύσια. 
IT. An inscription from Lemnos of some historical importance. III. A Greek 
inscription from Miletus relating to one Claudius Chionis, of the Roman 
empire (prob, about A. D. 200). 
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9. Pp. 136-8. Michel Bréal publishes an inscription from (ancient) Curu- 
bis, relating to P. Attius Varus, C. Considius Longus, and T. Tettius. It 
belongs to 49 B. C., doubles long vowels (a and #), and gives us a new word, 
postescuus (posticés, acc. pl.). 


10. P. 138. A. Cartault maintains that, in Lucr. II 8, serena belongs to 
doctrina. | 


11. Pp. 139 f. G. Lafaye proposes, Ov. Met. II 774, ingemuit, vultuque 
minax suspiria duxit. 


12. Pp. 140-42. Ed. Tournier critically discusses Ov. Met. VIII 108-51. 
13. P.142. R. Pichon proposes Castiini for Casini in Liv. XXVII 23, 2. 


14. P. 143. <A. Cartault proposes repudiemus in Cic. Pro Arch. 19, and 
praedicare, ibid. 26. 


1§. Pp. 144-55. Latin Notes (continued from vol. XVII), by Paul Lejay. 
VII. sonare and sonere, VIII. voto and veto, 1X. vindex, X. invidentia and 
anvideor, XI. temporum gant, XII. Ov. Met. 115 (read ‘gua refugit tellus, illuc 
e¢ pontus et aer’). These notes merit attention. 


16. Pp.156-76. Book Notices. 1) G. Fougéres, La vie publique et privée 
des Grecs et des Romains. Album contenant 885 gravures avec des sommaires 
et des légendes explicatives. Paris, 1894. B.H. describes this work, which 
he finds useful and attractive, but capable of improvement in some respects. 
2) Eugen Pridik, De Alexandri Magni epistularum commercio, Berlin, 1893. 
B. Haussoullier pronounces this a very conscientious and useful work, but 
suggests several improvements, the most important being that the letters 
should be classified and arranged thus: I. Epigraphic, II. Authentic, III. 
Doubtful, IV. Spurious. The arrangement of the author is: I. Letters from 
Alexander, II. Letters to Alexander. Each of these groups contains as many 
subdivisions as there are classes of correspondents. The genuine, doubtful 
and spurious letters are mixed without distinction. Of course the character of 
each letter in this respect is stated in the accompanying remarks. 3) Rhetores 
Graeci ex recognitione Leonardi Spengel. Vol. I, pars 2. Edidit C. Hammer. 
Leipzig, 1894. A. Martin finds this work satisfactory in every respect, except 
that, as he shows by a number of illustrations, the author’s collations of MSS 
contain not a few inaccuracies. 4) Friedrich Blass, Die attische Beredsam- 
keit. Dritte Abtheilung, erster Abschnitt. Demosthenes. Zweite Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1893. Also: Hyperidis Orationes sex cum ceterarum fragmentis 
edidit Fr. Blass. Editio tertia. Leipzig, 1894. A. Martin considers the 
Demosthenes, of course, a decided improvement on the old edition. He 
discusses Blass’s view of the genuineness of the first oration against Aristo- 
geiton, and also his treatment of the question of rhythm. He describes the 
Hyperides, and highly commends both works. 5) La Révolution oligarchique 
des Quatre-Cents ἃ Athénes et ses causes, par Horace Micheli, Genéve, 1893. 
A. Martin briefly mentions this work, which shows acquaintance with, and 
ability to use, ancient sources, but betrays neglect of some recent ‘works. 
6) Scholia in Aeschyli Persas rec. O. D&ahnhardt, Leipzig, 1894. P.C. makes 
brief but, on the whole, favorable mention, and notes the absence of an index. 
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7) The Hellenica of Xenophon, books I and II, edited with notes by R. W. 
Blake, Boston, 1894. P. C. finds the grammatical part of the commentary 
good, but the part pertaining to history, geography, etc., not so good. 8) Thu- 
cydides, book III, edited on the basis of the Classen-Steup edition by Ch. F. 
Smith, Boston, 1894. Very brief mention by P. C., who points out in the 
index several words erroneously called ἅπαξ εἰρημένα (most of them, however, 
found only in late authors). 9) Herodotos erklart von H. Stein, III. Band, 
Buch V u. VI. 5. Auflage. Berlin, 1894.—Sophokles erklirt von F. W. 
Schneidewin, V. Bandchen, Elektra, IX. Auflage, besorgt von A. Nauck. 
Berlin, 1893. Favorably mentioned by P. C. 10) Velleius Paterculus, book 
ΠῚ, chapters XLI-CXXXI, edited with introduction and notes by F. E. Rock- 
wood, Boston, etc., 1893. R. Pichon pronounces this an excellent school 
edition. 11) M. Tulli Ciceronis pro T. Annio Milone ad iudices Oratio. 
Edited for schools and colleges by J.S. Reid. Cambridge, 1894. R. Pichon 
finds this an excellent school edition, which, in certain respects, is also a good 
scholarly work. He makes a few corrections. 12) Ὁ. Julii Caesaris Commen- 
tarii cum A. Hirtii alioramque supplementis ex recensione Bernardi KUbleri. 
Vol. I. Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Editio maior. Lipsiae, 1893. G. 
Simonnet gives a tolerably full discussion of the critical apparatus of this 
edition, which, though a school-book, contains an account of the MSS. The 
reviewer regrets some omissions, and want of clearness in the method of 
presentation. Otherwise his estimate of the work seems to be high. 13) 
Flavii Josephi Opera edidit et apparatu critico instruxit Benedictus Niese. 
Vol. III. Antiquitatum Judaicarum libri XI-XV._ Berlin, 1892.— Editio 
minor t. II 1888, t. III 1892. A. J. gives an analysis of the critical apparatus, 
finds some minor faults, but otherwise commends the work. Voll. I, II and 
IV had already appeared. The minor edition receives brief but favorable 
mention. 14) Flavii Josephi De Judaeorum vetustate sive contra Apionem 
lib. II, editio minor, vol. V, 1889. This work of B, Niese is briefly described 
by A. J. 15) De bello Judaico libros VII ediderunt Justus a Destinon et 
Benedictus Niese, Berlin, 1894. Described and commended by A. J., who 
begins thus: “Ce qui précéde était imprimé quand nous avons recu ce VI¢ vol. 
qui nous offre la premiére édition critique, digne de ce nom depuis celle de 
Hawerkamp, de l’ouvrage connu sous le titre αἷς bello judaico, conservé par les 
éditeurs, qui établissent trés nettement que cet écrit fut publié du vivant de 
Vespasien.” 16) Franz Cumont, Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux 
mystéres de Mythra, etc., Bruxelles, 1894 and 1895. Β. H. describes and 
praises this work, and awaits its completion with impatience. 17) A.Schlemm, 
De fontibus Plutarchi commentationum de audiendis poetis et de fortuna, 
Gdttingen, 1893. G. Rodier highly commends the part treating of the De 
Fortuna, but finds some doubtful conclusions in the rest of the work, though 
others are sound. 18) Scriptores physiognomonici Graeci et Latini, rec. Rich. 
Foerster. 2 voll. Leipzig, 1893. V. Friedel makes very appreciative mention 
of this work, which cost its author more than thirty years of severe toil. 19) 
T. Macci Plauti Asinaria, by J. H. Gray, Cambridge, 1894. Pronounced by 
Ch. Tailliart ‘a very good edition equally removed from too great conjectural 
boldness and too prudent reserve.” 20) Alfred von Gutschmid, Kleine 
Schriften, herausgegeben von Franz Rihl. ΤΟ V. Schriften zur rdmischen 
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und mittelalterlichen Geschichte und Literatur. Leipzig, 1894. Summarized 
by J. Laurent, who regards it as an important work. 21) Iphigenie auf 
Tauris, ed. Schtne, Kichly; revised by E. Bruhn (see Rev. d. Phil. XIX, p. 
94). A. Martin replies to a complaint of Bruhn that injustice had been done 
him in the review of this wotk. It is a question of the propriety of Bruhn’s 
having neglected Ziegler’s critical edition. 22) Esaias Lalin, De particularuam 
comparativarum usu apud Terentium, Norrcopiae, 1894. Pronounced by P. T. 
a conscientious and valuable work. 23) Paolo Bellezza, Dei fonti e dell’ 
autorita storica di C. Crispo Sallustio, Milano, 1891. Ph. Fabia does not 
highly commend this prize essay (‘crowned’ by the Academy of Sciences and 
Letters of Milan), and adds that Bellezza has also published a work of no 
value on the sources of Tacitus. 24) R. Beer, Handschriftenschatze Spaniens, 
Wien, 1894. (Reprint from the Reports of Academy of Vienna.) Highly 
commended by Max Bonnet, who believes it will prove very useful to 
philologians. 


No. 3. 


I. Pp.177-9. An epigram on the battle of Actium, published, with com- 
ments, by F.G. Kenyon. The epigram was found on a piece of Egyptian 
papyrus. The writing belongs to the first half of the first century after Christ. 
Other writings on the same papyrus, in different hands but apparently of the 
same date, are dated between A. D.5 and 15. The rare words γηθαλέος, ἀδηρις 
and πρυτάνευμα occur in the epigram, which cannot have been composed 
before 27 B. C., as it contains the title Σεβαστός. 


2. Pp. 180f. H. Weil makes some critical remarks on the epigram just 
mentioned. 


3. Pp. 182-7. H. Omont publishes two letters written by Claude de 
Saumaise to Jacques-Auguste de Thou about the Greek and Latin anthologies. 


4. Pp. 18896. A. Martin concludes his article begun on p. 123. 


5. P.196. L. Havet restores meos for nostros in Anthology (Riese), 445, 3, 
from a quotation made by Loup, who must have seen a MS with that reading. 


6. Pp. 197-209. De Aristotele primordiisque Comoediae Atticae, Fran- 
ciscus Susemih]. This article treats of, or touches on, the origin of the Attic 
comedy, the invention of the different parts, and the introduction of the third 
actor. It starts out with a discussion of Aristot. Poet. 3. 1448* 20 ff., 4. 1440" 
Q ff., 5. 1449* 37 ff. The treatment is not very systematic, and the conclusions, 
which are not summed up, are a little vague, though the article as a whole is 
suggestive. The author takes issue with some of Zielinski’s views, especially 
in regard to the double origin of the Attic comedy. 


6. P.209. Ed. Tournier emends Babr. CXI (134), 5-9; CXIII (136). 
209 το 


7. Pp. 210-13. G. Lafaye offers an ingenious explanation of Varro, Rer. 
Rust. II 5, § and Sat. frag. 257, 268 (Bacheler). 


8. Pp. 214-17. R.Cagnat publishes an interesting inscription with suscal 
letters, belonging to the early part of the third century after Christ, and found 
at Timgad. He discusses this and other uncial inscriptions from the same 
place. 
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9. Pp. 218-31. Ph. Fabia investigates the third marriage of Nero. The 
discussion is divided into six sections, as follows: I. The offer of Nero to 
marry Antonia; her refusal and death. II. The family and lineage of Statilia 
Messalina. III. The date of her birth; her marriage with Vestinus and his 
death. IV. The date of her marriage with Nero. V. Her treatment by 
Nero: his ‘harem,’ and marriage with ‘Sabina’ (the eunuch, Sporus); his 
failure to honor Messalina as he had honored Poppaea. VI. Messalina’s 
character; her pursuits after Nero’s death ; her relations to Otho. 


10. Pp. 232-40. Book Notices. 1) P. Terenti Hautontimorumenos, with 
an introduction and notes by J. H. Gray, Cambridge, 1895. Ph. Fabia finds 
the commentary in the main good, but otherwise does not commend the work. 
2) Antonius Baumstark, Lucubrationes Syro-graecae, Leipzig, 1894. F. Cu- 
mont describes this work with high praise, and points out its usefulness to 
Hellenists as well as Orientalists. He does not agree with the author in 
attributing certain Syriac versions to Sergius (the physician and priest who 
died A. D. 536). 3) Ludovico Macinai, Omero, I’Iliade, canto I, con note 
italiane, Roma, 1894. J. Petitjean considers this a good book, capable of 
slight improvement here and there. 4) Drei- und vierzeitige Langen bei 
Euripides, von Dr. 5. Reiter, Wien, 1893. (Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akad. 
d. Wissensch. in Wien, Philos. Hist. Classe, Band CXXIX.) P. Masqueray 
considers all the instances doubtful, where a long syllable corresponds to a 
trochee, and so does not accept the author’s conclusions. He points out that 
when in strophe and antistrophe there is a correspondence even between a 
tribrach and trochee, a dactyl and a spondee, etc., we regularly find one of the 
two feet in a proper name. He concludes that it is ὦ priori improbable that 
Eur. would have placed a triseme long in antithesis to a triseme dissyllabic 
foot. Still he thinks that in the cantica for actors (who were more skilled 
than the choreutae) such correspondence may possibly be found. 5) Theodor 
Kock, Ausgew&hlte Koméddien des Aristophanes. Erstes Bandchen, Die 
Wolken, 4. Aufg. Berlin. Viertes Bandchen, Die Vdgel, 3. Aufg. Noticed 
briefly by A. Martin, who expresses high appreciation of the important con- 
tributions of Kock to our knowledge of Greek comedy. He regrets, however, 
that the introductions were not more radically changed, especially in their 
tone, which is too florid. He commends Kock’s decision not to introduce the 
analysis of Zieliriski. 6) Anthologia Graeca epigrammatum Palatina cum 
Planudea edidit Hugo Stadtmueller. Vol. I. Leipzig, 1894. A. Martin 
highly praises this volume, but reserves final judgment of the whole work till 
it shall be completed. He discusses the question of the number of hands that 
worked on the Palatinus. The only objection he raises is that the author 
makes too many conjectures, some of them not to be considered. 7) Anec- 
dota Graeca theologica cum prolegomenis. Gennadii archiepiscopi Constan- 
tinopolitani dialogus Christiani cum Judaeo, sive refutatio erroris Judaici, etc. | 
E cod. Bernensi DLXXIX primum ed. et adnot. Albertus Jahnius.—Accedunt 
Analecta miscella theologica, etc., Lipsiae, 1893. C.E.R., in a brief note, 
points out the great usefulness of this excellent work. 


No. 4. 


1. Pp. 241-54. Declension in the Attic inscriptions of the Empire, by 
Joseph Viteau. This article is a useful supplement to Meisterhans, 
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2. P.254. Ed. Tournier emends Babrius, XC (107). 


3. Pp. 255 f. Paul Le Breton discusses the origin of variants found on the 
margin of a copy of Plautus published by Aldus in 1522. 


4. Pp. 257-64. Book Notices. 1) A. Bailly, Dictionnaire grec-fran¢ais 
rédigé avec le concours de M. E. Egger, ἃ l’usage des lycées et des colléges, 
Paris, 1895. B. Haussoullier highly commends this work (of 2200 pages) and 
points out a considerable number of minor errors. 2) J. Keelhoff accepts in 
the main the views expressed in ‘extended’ and ‘remote’ deliberatives in 
Greek, by W. G. Hale, Boston, 1894 (extract from the Transactions of the 
Am. Phil. Association). 3) L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, vierte Aufl. 
bearbeitet von Carl Robert. Vol. I, part 2. Berlin, 1894. Commended by 
A. Martin. 4) Musici scriptores Graeci, ... recognovit Carolus Janus, Leipzig, 
1895. Briefly mentioned by C. E. R. 5) T. M. Plauti Stichus, edited with 
introduction and notes by C. A. M. Fennell, Cambridge, 1893. Briefly men- 
tioned by J. Vendryés, who finds it a good edition. 6) Ausgewahlte Briefe 
von M. Tullius Cicero, erklart von Friedrich Hofmann. 1. Bandchen, 6. Aufi., 
besorgt von Karl Lehmann. Berlin, 1892. Highly praised in general by 
Philippe Fabia, who regrets the omission of some desirable features. 7) E. 
Le Blant, Sur deux déclamations attribuées ἃ Quintilien (21 pp. in 410), Paris, 
1895. Briefly described by L. Ὁ. 8) Acta Apostolorum sive Lucae ad Theo- 
philum liber alter. Editio philologica, apparatu critico,commentario perpetuo, 
indice verborum illustrata, auctore Friderico Blass. Gdttingen,1895. Joseph 
Viteau gives a short account of this work, which he highly commends, though 
he finds a few minor faults. 9) Etude sur la Peregrinatio Silviae, ... par le 
R. P. Dom Fernand Cabrol, Paris, 1895. Summarized by Joseph Viteau. 
The Peregrinatio Silviae was discovered in 1885 at Arezzo by Gamurrini. It 
is the account of a visit made by a pious woman named Silvia to the ‘Sacred 
Places’ in Jerusalem, and is of great importance for Christian antiquities. 


In this number the Revue des Revues, commenced in a previous number, is 


concluded. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 


PHILOLOGUs, Vol. LI (1892). 


I, pp. 1-13. O. Rossbach, Zum dltesten Kriegswesen, takes up two points 
in ancient warfare: first the large, oval prae-Carian shield described by 
Herodotos (1,171), whose explanation has hitherto been misunderstood and 
disbelieved, but whose accuracy is now again vindicated, as it has been so 
often before—this time by the study of a representation of such a shield upon 
a silver cup discovered by Schliemann at Mykenai. In the second part of. his 
article Rossbach enquires into the use and early disappearance of the chariot 
in Hellenic warfare. 


P.13. M. Petschenig emends passages in Ianuarius Nepotianus. 


II, pp. 14-45 and XIV, pp. 212-30. G. F. Unger, Tages-Anfang, considers 
in detail each passage bearing upon this question, and defends his views, 
already expressed in Miller's Handbuch (vol. I, 1886), against Bilfinger, who 
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in his dissertation on the same subject (Stuttgart, 1881) had opposed them. 
It is expressly stated, says Unger, by the old writers that the day of 24 hours 
—that is, the calendar or civil day—of the Athenians began at sunset, and 
that of the Romans at midnight. For certain reasons, however, direct 
evidence of the fact is by no means as easily discovered as one might expect. 
The older and essential meaning of both ἡμέρα and ates is the light of day as 
opposed to the darkness of night. This use of the two words was so entirely 
in the ascendant throughout the lifetime of both languages that many 
writers never use the secondary meaning at all, except when they cannot 
avoid it. Even in periods of several days’ duration only the intervals of light 
are counted, and many of the Roman writers shut out the nights altogether 
from their calculations. For this reason calendar dates—the surest evidence | 
for the beginning of day—are entirely avoided by the majority of writers. 
The usage of the Greeks, until the author's addition of several more in his 
treatment of the subject (MUller’s Handbuch), was supported by but a single 
example, from Homer. The Roman usage is expressly stated by Varro, Pliny, 
Censorinus and others. The Macedonian day began at sunrise. 


P. 45. R. Marcellino emends Plotinus. 


III, 46-64. G. Wentzel, Mythographische Miscellen. 2. Die Oinotropen 
bei Kallimachos, shows that while certain details of this story are doubtless 
due to his own invention, Ovid goes back for his authority to Lykophron and 
to. the Aitia of Kallimachos. A detailed review is given of the various 
ramifications and contaminations of the legend with especial reference to the 
version of Ovid. 


Pp. 64, 265, 283, 360; XXXVI, 519-29, 622, 669; XLVIII, 680-91 and 734. 
M. Petschenig emends various passages of Ammianus Marcellinus. 


IV, 65-71. L. Bloch. Critical notes on the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. 


V, 72-83. J. Sommerbrodt. On the value of the Vaticanus (87%) of 
Lucian. This article seems to have been called out by a somewhat severe 
teview of the author's work by Schwartz (B. P. W. 1890, No. 41). Sommer- 
brodt attempts to vindicate the position of the Vaticanus 87 &@ as a MS of 
value, though he recognizes and frankly acknowledges that anything like a 
clear-cut statement of the true relationship of the Lucian MSS is at present 
impossible. He thinks, however, that the following are facts beyond contra- 
diction: The Vaticanus 87 & is not free from interpolations and imperfec- 
tions. These it shares more or less with nearly all the other MSS of Lucian. 
In essential points, however, it agrees with those MSS which are of recognized 
value. Hence it may not be overlooked in our establishment of a Lucian text. 


VI, 84-112 and XXVIII, 422-64. K.Buresch. Kritischer Brief (to Crusius) 
ὌΡΕΙ die falschen Sibyllinen. 


VII, 113-36. H. Blimner. Kritisches und Exegetisches zu den Gedichten 
des Herondas. 


Pp. 136 and 145. J. M&ahly emends Euripides, Medea 1255 and 1314. 


VIII, 137-45. J. Miller, Die Beziehungen der Vita Apollonii des Philo- 
stratos zur Pythagorassage, thinks that Philostratos used Apollonius’ Vita of 
Pythagoras in his work. 
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IX, 146-50. R. Ellis, Catulliana, traces imitations of Catullus in the so- 
called Odiurgatio amatoris puerorum recently published by Werner from Cod. 
Turicensis (12th century). The discovery is of especial interest in showing 
that perhaps some one between the roth and 12th centuries had a copy of 
Catullus before him. This would help to bridge the long gap of silence 
between Ratherius and the appearance of the archetype of our present MSS of 
Catullus. 


X, 151-5. E. Klebs. Eine antike Benutzung des Curtius Rufus. The 
absolute silence of the ancient writers with regard to Quintus Curtius is a 
well-known fact of literary history. Traces of his influence cannot be pointed 
out with certainty, though one passage in Seneca (Epist. 59,12 = Curtius 8, 10, 
27) to which Wiedemann (Phil. 30, 347) drew attention is possibly an evidence 
that he had seen the work of his contemporary. Klebs thinks that Hegesippus 
was evidently influenced by Curtius 9, 4, 27 ff. in his recapitulation of the 
story told there. 


XI, 156-71. M. Manitius, Beitrage zur Geschichte rém. Dichter im Mittel- 
alter, continues his article of vol. 50, p. 334 ff., taking up the Anthol. Lat., the 
Disticha Catonis and Aemilius Macer. Citations from Macer have no inde- 
pendent value, as they are all derived from Isidore and the Grammarians. 


Miscellen : 

Pp. 172-5. R. Peppmiller emends Kallinos 1,15 and Semonides Amorg. 
7. 45. 

Ῥρ. 175-. E. Graf emends Aisch. Supp. 197 ff. 

Pp. 177-80. E. Wendling argues for the Greek origin of the proverb 
(Herond. 3, 75) which Seneca, Apocol. 5, 74, gives as: ‘‘Ubi mures ferrum 
rodunt,” i. 6. where there is nothing to eat. 

Pp. 180-82. M. Schneider. Coniecturarum trias in Naumachii Epirotae 
Medici fragmenta. 

Pp. 182-4. W.R. Paton. Ad Iamblichi de Vita Pythagorica librum. 

Pp. 184-5. O. Edler emends Tac. Hist. 4, 53. 

Pp. 186-8. O.E.Schmidt. * P. Bagiennus.” This man, whom Gardthausen 
(Augustus und seine Zeit, I 1, 102) makes the lieutenant of Antony, appears 
but once in Latin literature (Cic. Ep. 10, 33, 4). M has ef pupilk Bagienni 
unam (sc. legionem). Schmidt suggests ef popult (popellt) Bagtenni (Bagien-° 
norum) unam, which was not, he says, an uncommon practice at this period 
and, moreover, is suggested in the following sentence. 

Pp. 188-9. J. Haury emends Theophanes 1, 170, 24. 

Pp. 189-91. M. Manitius. Gellius bei Vincenz von Beauvais. Additional 
references to those in his article, Phil. 48, 564 ff. 

Pp. tg1-2. M. Manitius. Nachtr&ge zu Solin. Cp. Phil. 47, 562 ff. 


XII, 193-7. C.von Holzinger. Theokrit in Orchomenos. The foundation 
for a supposed stay of the poet in Orchomenos is Idyll. 16, esp. 105-9 (Hicks 
and Christ). Holzinger combats this view, emphasizing the presence of 
Pindaric reminiscences and the fact that the piece closes with a reference to 
the Graces. The poem is in reality a ‘ Bettelgedicht,’ although Theokritos is 
by no means a Prodromos or a Manuel Philes. Hence there is no proof of 
any sojourn of the poet at Orchomenos. 
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P.197. J. Mahly emends Aristot. Pol. 1, 3. 


XIII, 198-211. O. E. Schmidt, P. Ventidius Bassus, traces the career of 
the famous muleteer-consul after the death of his patron Caesar, making the 
very plausible suggestion that the well-known parody “Sabinus ille,” etc. 
(after Catull. 4), is not Vergilian, but a piece of political satire by some 
unknown poet, directed against Ventidius and his sudden rise to the consulship. 


P. 230. W.Kroll. Hermetica. 

XV, 231-46. F. Hanssen, Das Enkomiologische Metrum. 

P. 246. Th. Stang] emends Bell. Afr. 18. 

XVI, 247-65. F. Polle emends several passages in Soph. Philoktetes. 


XVII, 266-75. L. Cohn gives an account of the MSS of Philo in Oxford 
and Paris. 


XVITI, 276-83. L. Holzapfel emends several passages in Plutarch. 


XIX, 284-93. K. Praechter. Skeptisches bei Lukian. The intimate 
connection of some passages of Lucian with Sextus Empiricus has already 
been pointed out by Struve and Fritzsche. Praechter adds to the collection 
of the latter scholar several other passages from the Hermotimos and the 
Parasite, and in this article considers each in detail. The author opposes 
Fritzsche’s view that the skepticism of the Hermotimos goes back to Men- 
ippos and through him to Timon of Phlius. The point of view in the Her- 
motimos is in reality opposed to that of the Cynic philosophy. Hence 
Praechter thinks that the skepticism of Lucian comes not from Menippos, but 
from some unknown author whose date, though it cannot be fixed with 
certainty, is not far from contemporaneous. 


P. 293. ‘R. J.’ emends Arist. Pol. Ath. 73, 25. 


XX, 294-315. Fr. Cauer. Studien zu Theognis. Continued from Phil. 50, 
529 ff. 


P. 315. O. Crusius emends Herondas, III 69. 


XXI, 316-50. H. J. Heller. Beitrége zur Kritik und Erklarung der 
Taciteischen Werke. 


XXII, 351-4. P. Habel. Note on the meaning of Bucranisum. The symbol 
appears twice on pontifical coins of Commodus (175 A. D.) and twice in the 
reign of Caracalla (197 A. D.). The author opposes Borghesi’s view that this 
was a symbol of the Sodales Augustales. Habel shows that its presence upon 
these coins is simply due to a misunderstanding on the part of the designer. 
He saw the Bucranium every day among the sacred utensils, and thought that 
he might use it to produce a new type for the reverse of the pieces in question. 
As such it has no symbolic value. 


XXIII, 355-60. B.Kindt. Petronius and Lucan. It is pointed out in this 
interesting article that in his poem on the Civil War so often discussed, 
Petronius is neither giving Lucan a lesson in the art of literary composition, 
nor calling attention to the luxury of the Romans asa cause of the war,a 
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point which Lucan had slighted; nor is he attempting a parody or a travesty 
of Lucan, though traces of it are here and there visible. Petronius’ difference 
with Lucan is on the causes of the war which are recited at length in the first 
book of the Pharsalia. As such the poem of Petronius is not a fragment. It. 
is, in fact, an apology for Caesar written by one of the cohors amicorum of 
Nero, a descendant of Caesar. 


XXIV, 361-3. H. Deiter collates the fragmentary Liber de remediis fortu- 
itorum contained in the Amsterdam Codex No. 80. 


XXV, 364-74. W.M. Lindsay. On the verse-accent of words like facts 
in the poetry of the Republic. In this valuable article, which contains a full 
list of examples from the tragic and comic poets, Lindsay arrives at the 
following conclusions: The accent /der/ius—that is, of a quadrisyllable having 
the first three syllables short—is subject to no limitations. Of course, it is to 
be expected that such words should be found in most cases at the beginning of 
a trochaic or at the end of an iambic verse or hemistich. But while words 
beginning with a vowel often follow, the accent /dci/ius does not rise from 
elision, nor from the necessities of metre, since many examples are found in 
other parts of the verse where elision does not occur. Cases of /factiius, at 
least in Plautus, are very rare. Of 760 examples only 60 are exceptions to 
the rule μεῖς and a number of them are uncertain. When we take into. 
consideration the instability of our MS tradition and the revisions and inter- 
polations to which all the Plautine plays have been more or less subject, we 
have a right to believe that the poet’s invariable rule was /detius. In 
Terence the usage is so little changed as to make Spengel’s note to Andria 
203 more than doubtful. The proportion in Terence is 22 facfiius, some of 
them uncertain, to 200 fdciiius. The same rule is observed in the fragments 
of comedy and tragedy. Factitus does not appear to any extent until Phaedrus 
and Syrus. In Seneca it is still more common. 


Miscellen ; 

Pp. 375-7. M. Schneider. Zur Batrachomyomachie. 

Pp. 377-8. J. Hirschberg. Μαγειρικῶς in the Knights of Aristophanes 
(375-81). In explaining this passage Kock says that after killing the pig, its 
tongue was pulled out, the object being to discover whether it had measles or 
not. The scholiast also says μετὰ τὸ ἀποσφάξαι. As Hirschberg remarks, the 
context of this passage clearly implies that the pig was alive at the time the 
operation was performed. It is expressly stated by Aristotle (H. A. 8, 21) and 
Rufus (Oribas. Coll. Med. 4, 2) that one method of diagnosis for measles in 
pork was by examination of the pig’s tongue while yet alive. Hirschberg is 
told by the director of the board of inspectors of the shambles at Berlin that 
the process is still known and practised throughout Germany, where it has the 
name of wer/fen, although, in the interests of humanity, it is now prevented in 
the cities. He adds that the process is not due to superstition, but has a 
genuine practical value, at least in cases where the disease is well advanced. 

Pp. 379-80. K. Zacher contends for πασσακί instead of πάσσακι (Arist. Ach. 
763), i. e. wav-cax-el, ‘mit allem Nachdruck, ganz und gar,” and compares the 
tropic meaning of ῥοπή. 

Pp. 380-81. H.Késtlin. Isagoras und Kleisthenes. Zu Herod. 5.66, 6. 121. 
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Pp. 381-4. H. Mayer. Ueber eine Berliner Handschrift der Achilleis des 
Statius. 


XXVI, 385-402. K.Tiimpel. Die Muschel der Aphrodite. With plate. 
In this interesting article it is shown that the ‘shell of Aphrodite’ about which 
there has been so much discussion in the past is without doubt the Nautilus. 
The testimony of Archaeology is to the effect that the cult originated with the 
seafaring folk of Troizen, and thence probably spread to the northward. It is 
demonstrated that in her association with the Nautilus we have still another 
proof that Aphrodite is not of Oriental origin. But why was the Nautilus a 
symbol of the goddess of love and beauty? Ttmpel’s very plausible expla- 
nation is, in brief, as follows: 

As patron of the Troizenians Aphrodite was essentially a goddess of the sea 
and patron of a people who were par excellence sailors. Her temples were 
usually set on headlands and other conspicuous sites. It was an ancient 
belief that before rough weather the Nautilus set his sails, but in fair weather 
furled them and resorted to his paddles. Hence these sailors of old looked 
upon him, as our sailors do upon ‘Mother Carey’s Chickens,’ as portending 
fair weather or foul, and therefore naturally connected him with their patron- 
goddess. From this point of view the numerous representations of the 
Nautilus in ancient art, the figures of it used as amulets, etc., are readily 
explained. 


XXVII, 403-21. L. Erhardt. Ilias B. An examination of the construction 
of the book. The contradictions in the first half are not due, the author 
thinks, to the unskilful patchwork of later times. The order of exposition 
was chosen in the first place for its effect upon the hearers. The catalogue of 
ships is a later addition. Nestor’s speech (362 ff.) was designed as a transition 
to it. 


XXIX, 465-73. L. Bornemann. Critical and exegetical notes on Pindar’s 
6th Pythian Ode. 


XXX, 474-83. E. Rohde, Die Abfassungszeit des Platonischen Theaetet, 
again takes up the questions argued in vol. 50, p. 1 ff., and reiterates his former 
views. 


P. 483. Th. Stangl emends Boethius, Cons, Phil. 85, 91. 
XXXI, 454-88. C. Wernicke. Miscellanea Critica. 


XXXII, 489-500. P. Natorp, the Aspasia of Aischines, reconstructs, as far 
as is possible, this work and discusses the doctrines advanced by the author. 


P. 500. Μ. Petschenig emends Corippus. 


XXXIII, so1-6. G. Sixt. Des Prudentius Abhangigkeit von Seneca und 
Lucan. The dependence of Prudentius upon these authors is not confined to 
echoes of phrase, vocabulary or construction, but extends to entire scenes and 
episodes. For instance, Seneca’s description of the death of Hippolytus 
(Phaed. 1073 ff.) is the evident prototype of Prudentius’ account of the death 
of the Christian martyr by the same name (Perist. 11, 85 ff.). So Cath. 9, 70 
= Herc. Fur. 46 ff., etc. Naturally enough, Lucan’s well-known fondness for 
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bloody scenes and frightful details of suffering make him a welcome model for 
a poet who undertook to describe the deaths of martyrs. Sixt gives a number 
of striking parallels. Appended to the article is a detailed list of single 
phrases in which imitation is evident. 


XXXIV, 507-11. S. Linde. Coniectanea in Senecam Rhetorem. Cont. of 
article in vol. 50, p. 743. 


P. 511. C. Radinger. Zu griech. Epigrammen. 


XXXV, 512-18. O. Rossbach. Zu Ammian und den Codices Petrini. 
Emendations, closing with a catalogue of the contents of these MSS. 


P.518. V.Gardthausen criticises Schmidt’s note on ‘ P. Bagiennus’ (p. 186). 


XXXVII, 530-35. M. Manitius, Beitrage zur Gesch. rdm. Dichter im Mittel- 
alter, continues his article of p. 156 ff., taking up Tibullus, Propertius, Sam- 
monicus and Avianus. 


XXXVITI, 536-40. O. Crusius emends Herondas. 


Miscellen : 

Pp. 541-4. K. Zacher. Zu Eurip. Alkestis. 

Pp. §44-7. J. Lunaék. Zu Eurip. Medea und Aristot. Rhet. II 14. 

Pp. 547-8. J. Mahly. Zum Gnomologium Vaticanum. 

Pp. 548-9. W.R. Paton. In Libanium. 

Pp. 550-51. G. Friedrich. Konjekturen zu Plautus (Truc. 380, 485; Asin. 
824; Curc. 16-18). 

Pp. 552-3. H. Kdstlin. Zu Ter. Eun. 347. 

Pp. 553-8. M. Kiderlin. Zum XI. Buche des Quintilianus. 

Pp. 558-9. W. Kroll. Zu den Inscript. christianae urbis Romae. 

P. 560. Ο. Immisch draws attention to the identity of an old fable partially 
preserved in a fragment of Kallimachos (Schn. 93; cp. Phaed. I, Prol. 6; III 
17), with one told in the Izdubar epos (Jeremias, Leipzig, 1891, p. 28, and 
Roscher’s Lex. Myth., ‘Izdubar,’ p. 793). Immisch thinks it likely that this 
fable travelled eastward from Lydia rather than in the opposite direction. 


XXXIX, 561-80. Th. Biittner-Wobst, Der Tod des Kaisers Iulian. Eine 
Quellenstudie, gives his verdict in favor of the account of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus. 


P. 580. Th. Stangl. Zu Columella. 


XL, 581-4. J. Miller examines those traditions of Apollonius of Tyana as 
a μάγος that do not derive from the work of Philostratos. 


ΧΙ, 585-92. A. Scotland emends Odyssey, « 174 ff. 
P. 592. Th. Stangl emends Paneg. Lat. 10, 36. 


XLII, 593-601. M. Schneider examines the connection of the hymns of 
Proklos with Nonnos as illustrated in their vocabulary and verse-technique. 


XLIII, 602-22. J. Kaerst. Der Briefwechsel Alexanders des Grossen. 
Examines in detail such letters as are preserved in Plutarch’s Life of Alex- 
ander, in Athenaios, etc., and concludes that none of them are genuine. The 
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collection of letters which Athenaios had before him and from which citations 
are preserved in Hesychios and Pollux was also used by Plutarch. In their 
contents they contradict the better tradition of Alexander’s history. Kaerst 
concludes that the original collection was the work of some late rhetorician. 


XLIV, 623-53. W. Schwarz. Julianstudien. Every man is the child of his 
time because he is the result of his training. If we can trace the psychological 
development of Julian as a result of these influences, we shall be able to 
discover why it was that a man who was intellectually head and shoulders 
above most of the emperors who come before and after him should have 
undertaken to destroy Christianity. A great influence upon his character was 
certainly derived from his studies, the extent and nature of which can best be 
learned from his own works. This is the point that Schwarz takes up in his 
article, discussing first, as a necessary preliminary, which of the works that 
come down to us under the name of Julian are genuine. 

Owing to the fact that he wrote for the world at large and not for a small 
circle, and that he is scrupulous to give the authority for every quotation, we 
more easily discover not only the extent of his own reading, but the tastes of 
the reading public of his time. Homer was his favorite author, and to judge 
from frequency of quotation the Iliad was preferred to the Odyssey. Hesiod, 
though quoted with comparative infrequency, was carefully studied and much 
admired. Theognis was much read at the time. He is the only one of the 
elegiac poets whom Julian quotes, and that but once. The melic poets are 
not often mentioned. Of the tragic poets Euripides is of course the favorite ; 
Aischylos is not named. So, too, the comic dramatists are rarely alluded to. 
It is a question whether Julian had ever read Menander, or, indeed, whether 
the works of Menander were at that time still in existence. He seems to 
have little sympathy with the historians. Among the orators Isocrates is set 
in the place of honor, though he is not quoted. Demosthenes, Julian thinks, 
was as great as a writer as he was little as a statesman. 

With the emperor’s turn for philosophy it is not surprising that after Homer 
the greatest influence—greater even than that of Euripides—should have been 
exerted by Plato. Julian admires Jamblichus, but perhaps does not overesti- 
mate him. Of contemporary writers no one had such an influence as Libanius. 
Naturally, the bible and the controversial writers were studied with great care 
and attention. Thukydides, Lysias and Isokrates, three writers who were 
much esteemed in his time, he does not quote at all. Others he cites from 
memory, and many more, of course, at second hand. 

Julian has the most sympathy with philosophy, the least with the comic 
element in literature. Or to put it in another way, he cared least for the real 
and the actual. He was contemplative, with a high capacity of romantic 
idealization. There was no appeal to the fancy or the imagination in the 
dogmas of Christianity. This was one of the reasons why he turned away 
from it. It was only in his favorite classics that he found the food he craved. 
He was out of touch with his time and suffered accordingly. 


P. 653. O. Crusius. Ad Herondam. 
XLV, 654-63. H. Késtlin emends Thukydides. 
P. 663. O. Crusius emends Eupolis, frag. 276 Καὶ. 
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XLVI, 664-9. W. Kroll. Zur Kritik des Q. Aurel. Symmachus. 


XLVII, 670-79. P. Rosenstock thinks that the Catholica and Jnstituta 
Artium (Keil, G. L., vol. VII) have no connection whatever with the famous 
Probus of Berytus. The former belongs to the beginning of the third, the 
latter to the beginning of the fourth, century A.D. They are both forgeries 
in the name of Probus. 


XLIX, 692-703. M. Krascheninnikoff opposes Zielinski’s article in vol. 50, 
‘De sacrorum municipalium notione observat. epigraphicae.’ 


L, 704-19. M. Manitius, continuing his former articles, takes up the remi- 
niscences of Lucan in the Middle Ages. 


LI, 720-34. A.Chambalu. Flaviana. 


Miscellen: 

Pp. 735-8. O.Crusius. Ταϊηνός τις als MSrder Iulians. Zu Liban. II, p. 
31,14 R. 

Pp. 738-9. O.Crusius. Thongefa&sse auf Graibern. Zu Properz 4 (5), 6, 73. 
See his article ‘Keren’ in Roscher’s Lex. Myth., p. 1150. 

Pp. 739-40. J. Lunak. Zur Medeasage. 

Pp. 740-44. J. Zahlfleisch emends Aristot. Metaph., p. 1029 f. 

Pp. 745-6. H. Lewy. Ueber einige Hesychglossen. 

P, 746. G.Helmreich. Zum Anonymus περὶ ὀφθαλμῶν. 

P. 747. H. Deiter. Zu Cicero, Pro Rosc. Am. 

Pp. 747-50. R.Ehwald. Zu Arnobius und Cicero. 

Pp. 751-2. H.KOstlin. Zu Q. Curtius Rufus. 


Supplementband, VI (1891-93). 
Pp. 1-109. Albert Miller. Die neueren Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete des 
griechischen Biihnenwesens. Eine kritische Uebersicht. 


Pp. 110-61. F. Rudolph. Die Quellen und die Schriftstellerei des Athe- 
naios. The entire work of Athenaios betrays the tastes of an antiquarian and 
a Stoic or a Neoplatonist. But the chief object of the compiler was linguistic. 
Large numbers of the extracts are given for the purpose of illustrating Attic 
idioms and words which in the second century A. D. were either obsolescent 
or quite unintelligible to the ordinary reader. The large proportion of quota- 
tions from the comedy is due to the fact that Athenaios desired to give an idea 
of the old Greek language of conversation. He cites 800 authors and the 
titles of over 1500 books, the most of which, but for him, would have been 
consigned to oblivion. The work is written in the ‘ Dissertationsstil.’ 
Rudolph’s primary object, however, in writing this article is, by a detailed 
examination of all the evidence bearing upon the question, to prove that as a 
whole the work of Athenaios is taken from the Παντοδαπὴ ‘Ioropia of Favorinus 
and recast into the dialogue form. Rudolph had already advanced this theory 
(Leipzig. Stud. 1884, pp. 108-26), but it had received no adequate recognition. 


Pp. 163-200. H. Lattmann. Die Tempora der lateinischen Modalit&ts- 
verba in Nebensa&tzen. A statistical review of the usage of these verbs in 
Cicero. 
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Pp. 201-324. O. Crusius, L. Cohn and E. Kurtz. Zur handschriftlichen 
Ueberlieferung, Kritik und Quellenkunde der Paroemiographen. Contains 
the following articles: Ein neuer Parallel-codex zum Miller’schen Athous 
(203-20), O. Crusius. Ein Londoner Exemplar der L-Klasse (221-3); Zur 
Ueberlieferung des alphabetischen Corpus (224-67), L. Cohn. Nachtrigliches 
tiber Demon als Quelle der Paroemiographen (269-74); Aristophanes von 
Byzanz bei Zenobios und der Vers des Maison (275-80); Epicharm bei den 
Paroemiographen (281-94), and Zu der alexandrinischen Sprichwodrtersammlung 
(295-307), O. Crusius. Die Sprichwdrter bei Eustathios von Thessalonike 
(307-24), E. Kurtz. 


Pp. 325-94. E. Riess edits the interesting Fragmenta Magica of the so-called 
Nechepso and Petosiris. The work is accompanied by a brief introduction, 
by the testimonia and an index. 


Pp. 395-9. H. Schiller, Die Caesarausgabe des Hirtius, opposes Hartel’s 
view (Comm. Woelffil. 1891) that a complete edition of Caesar was issued by 
Aulus Hirtius. He thinks it very likely that Hirtius is the author of the 
Bellum Alexandrinum, and that he published, together with its introduction, 
the eighth book of the Bellum Gallicum separately and under his own name. 


Pp. 399-400. M. Petschenig. Sprachliches zu Frontin’s Strategemata. 


Pp. gor-soo. F. Noack. Der griechische Diktys. In his introduction to 
Dictys, Septimius says that he translated the work from the Greek. It was 
Dunger’s view (Prg., Dresden, 1878), which, since then, has been universally 
accepted, that this Latin version of Septimius is the original work, the only 
authority used by all the Byzantine and Mediaeval writers who have treated 
the same subject; moreover, that Septimius’ statement that his work was 
translated from an ancient Greek text is pure invention and designed to 
establish the credibility of his forgery. 


In this long and interesting article Noack attacks Dunger’s theory at all 


points, and attempts to show that Septimius told the truth. The source to 
which his book goes back was a narrative more complete and circumstantial. 
It went under the name of Diktys and was written in Greek. The Greek 
Diktys is, of course, now lost, but the substance of it comes down to us by two 
lines of transmission—on the one side by the Latin work of Septimius, on the 
other through the Byzantine Chronicle to the excerpts of Kedrenos and 
Malalas, who are followed in turn by the other Greek writers of a later age. 
The Latin Diktys-Septimius may be placed somewhere in the fourth century 
A.D. The Greek original is older, and the sources of it take us back toa 
period of respectable antiquity. The article is followed by an appendix on 
Diktys and John of Antioch. 


Pp. s01-658. J. Marquart. Die Assyriaka des Ktesias. A detailed exami- 
nation of the sources and influence of this work. Briefly stated, Marquart’s 
conclusions are, substantially, as follows: Some portions of Ktesias’ narrative 
were derived from trustworthy sources. Many other portions were doubtless 
folklore pure and simple. These he enlivened with the aid of Herodotos and 
Hellanikos, whom he remodelled to suit his fancy. He did not consult state 
papers or records of an official character. His principal authorities were the 
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courtiers of Parysatis. He borrowed freely from Hellanikos, but the loss of 
the latter’s work makes it impossible for us to say how much. 


Pp. 659-98. E.Klebs. Petroniana. Followed by two short articles: I. Die 
Municipalen Praetoren. The material is arranged under towns (Italy, Gallia 
Narbonensis, Spain), and is derived from the CIL.—II. Urbs, oppidum, 
civitas, patria. Civitas = oppidum entered into the literature from the common 
speech soon after Augustus, and became common before the end of the first 
century. Colonia and munictpium fell into disuse when the real significance 
of the words ceased to be illustrated by the facts. In the second century 
civitas had taken the place of both. 


Pp. 699-726. W.Soltau. Coelius und Polybios im 21. Buche des Livius. 
Livy’s two chief authorities for the 21st book were Coelius and Claudius. As 
event succeeds event he chooses one or the other for his authority, as he feels 
disposed. Either he follows his chief authority exclusively or, when the two 
narrations are nearly identical, adds to the one some circumstance from the 
other. An example is the Coelian passage 21, 1-6, which is broken by the 
Polybian chapter 5. Livy’s own part of the work consisted in a choice of 
authorities, a stylistic revision, the insertion of speeches wherever they were 
indicated in his original, and in the addition of a few critical remarks. 


Pp. 727-66. E. Noeldechen. Die Quellen Tertullian’s in seinem Buche 
von den Schauspielen. Ein Beitrag zum Verstandniss der altchristlichen 
Flugschrift, finds that the authorities whom Tertullian cites most frequently 
are Calpurnius Piso, Varro, Suetonius, Vergil, Timaios and Stesichoros. 


Pp. 767-77. G. Ihm. Die statistische Eigenart des VII. Buches von 
Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum. No definite conclusions are reached with regard 


to the probable history of the book. 
ΚΊΒΒΥ F. SMITH. 
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I.—SOME GENERAL PROBLEMS OF ABLAUT. 


In order that no one may imagine that the writer has taken it 
upon himself to attempt a new and complete treatment of ablaut, 
and that, too, deliberately and in cold blood, it may be stated that 
the following observations are the outgrowth of what was intended 
simply as a statement of position introductory to a discussion of 
“Brugmann’s Law.’ But as the introduction has grown to exceed 
the limits of the main article, and as, after all, very few of the 
points discussed here have a necessary bearing on the problem 
mentioned, it has seemed wise to sever the connection. Within 
the last few years several important discussions of general ques- 
᾿ς tions of ablaut have appeared. It is sufficient to mention those ot 
Bartholomae (Bz. B. 17), Kretschmer (K. Z. 31), Bechtel (Haupt- 
probleme d. indog. Lautlehre) and Streitberg (I. F. 11). It may 
be said with truth that, as regards ablaut, we are in the midst of a 
second ‘Sturm und Drang’ period, in which the follower of this 
line of work feels the necessity of ‘pulling himself together’ and 
seeing where he stands. Many of the questions raised are of 
such a nature that the answer to them must ever remain proble- 
matical, since they have to do with changes which took place in 
a period of Indo-European development far beyond our control. 
The consideration of such questions has its interest and its value 
too. But one must beware of placing the conclusions on a level 
with those arrived at in matters pertaining to that period of Indo- 
European history immediately preceding the separation. The 
method employed is the same in both cases, but the further we 
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or high grades, are designated by numbers as I, 2, 3, 4. But it 
is clear that the ‘Hochstufen’ 3 and 4 (é%, 6%) are in a class by 
themselves as against 1 and 2 (ey, oy), and a special term for 
these, ‘Dehnstufen’ or lengthened grades, has been suggested 
and has met with deserved approval. Further, there is a special 
relationship between ex and éz as compared with oy, δ. We 
may simply speak of the e- and o-forms or make use of Victor 
Henry’s term ‘deflected’ for the o-forms. Again, it is universally 
recognized that there is a special relationship between a and éy.' 
Beyond question we have to do with three distinct kinds of vari- 
ation: 1) that of strong and weak, as ey%:%; 2) a qualitative 
change, as ez : 04%; 3) a quantitative variation, as ¢%: ὅς. These 
respective interrelations are illustrated by the following scheme, 
which to my mind is preferable to the usual arrangement :— 


Weak. Strong. 
Short 2 if: et! oy 
Long ui eu | og \F ξ 


It sometimes happens that one kind of variation is substituted 
for another, as, for example, that of “: ζ in place of original 
1 : ey%, occasioned by the analogy of e:éand a:d. It is probable 
that the inflectional type represented by Skt. dhis, gen. dhiyds, 
bhrhs, gen. bhruvds, gir, gen. girds, par, gen. purds, originated 
in this way. Cf. Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 174; Bartholomae, 
I. F. I 183, and the literature cited; Streitberg, I. F. III 334~-s. 


1It is impossible to confine this variation of ¢y¥ (or ¢é): 2 to roots of the 
heavy series, and I cannot account for the following words of Streitberg, I. F. 
III 306 f.: ‘“‘ Hiermit ist aber ein neues Kriterium zur Scheidung urspringlicher 
und gedehnter Langdipthonge gegeben. Denn die durch Steigerung ent- 
standnen Langdipthonge heben sich von den primdren dadurch deutlich ab, 
dass ihre Schwundstufe regelmissig kurzen Vokal besitzt. Am schfrfsten tritt 
diese Thatsache vielleicht beim s-Aorist hervor, wo neben den langen Vokalen 
des aktiven Indicativs ausnahmslos kurzvokalische Schwundstufen erscheinen. 
Ein langer Schwundstufenvokal ist hier unerhdrt. Vgl. z. B. dg neben 
dkarjam.” But it is the object of Streitberg’s article to show that the length- 
ened forms, including such as d¢kérgam, go back to dissyllabic forms, and at 
the same time the connection of the long weak forms with dissyllabic roots 
(bh42tds bhdvitum) is beyond question and maintained by Streitberg himself; 
cf. 1. c., p. 385: “ Die Vokallange der Schwundstufe giebt aber Kunde von der 
Gestalt der Vollstufe. Diese ist zweisilbig gewesen. Darauf deutet auch 
ausserdem aind. bhduttum, bhavitar-, bhavitra-.”” The two statements do not 
harmonize. On the ablaut in the Sanskrit s-aorist cf. below, p. 274. 
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One of the most interesting examples of this secondary ablaut- 
variation is seen in the Slavic iteratives which are of denominative 
origin. Denominatives with the vowel 2 in the root syllable were 
associated with simple verbs having ¢ in the root syllable, the 
interchange ¢ : ὅ becoming typical; e. g. -Ζξξα iter. to tekg, test? 
‘flow,’ -métatz to mestq, metatt ‘throw,’ etc. Again, denominatives 
with a (= I. E. ἃ and δ) in the root syllable were associated with 
verbs with ὁ (I. E. a and 0), giving the variation 0:4; e. g. 
-badati to bodg, bosts ‘stab,’ -ganjati to gonit:, this last itself an 
iterative (of the ‘causative’ formation) to gnati, zeng ‘strike.’ 
The variation of long and short vowel had in this way become so 
typical that from verbs with ¢ or 2 in the root arose iteratives 
with 2, and y, as éztati ‘read’ to cita ‘count,’ -sypati to -sangtz 
‘sleep.’ This was extended even to verbs with iv, the weak form 
of 47, ἃ8 birati to berg, birati ‘collect.’ Cf. Leskien, Handbuch 
d. altbulg. Spr., p. 15 f 

The same phenomenon appears in the Lithuanian preterits. 
After the analogy of the types pres. Aeliz : pret. kéliau, karin : 
kériau arose giriz : gyriau, buriz : buriau, etc. 

So in Greek the original ablaut of the present suffix -neu : -2u 
(Skt. -no : -nu) has been replaced by νῦ : νυ, owing to the influence 
of νᾶ : va.’ 

A possible example of the opposite substitution in proethnic 
times is Skt. ¢é@fe, Av. saété, Grk. κεῖται beside Av. sdi#t. We 
should expect Skt. ¢ife, which would stand in the same relation 
to Av. sdzt? as Skt. s&te to sdéuti. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildung, 255, 
speaks of two low-grade forms to éi—namely, Skt. ¢ and 7, as 
noted by Schulze, K. Z. 27, 422. But Schulze at least does not 
mean that the ¢ is a real low grade, but only that it holds the 
position of a weak form. Further, in the aorist forms like degz 


1T rather suspect the same thing in Lat. seesptcid and convicium. Nearly 
all the words which used to be cited as showing a phonetic change of ¢ to ? 
have found another explanation, but in these two words (as well as in dé/2nid, 
where I would follow Osthoff) even Solmsen, K. Z. 34, 15, admits the change. 
Yet even under the conditions which Solmsen lays down there are so many 
exceptions to be explained away that some other explanation of the two 
words would be welcome. And it seems quite possible that after the analogy 
of collégium to legs, contagium to tangd, exdmen (from ex-dgmen) to ἀρ, etc., 
there arose at a later period to sespictd (from *suspectd) a noun suspicid, and to 
con-vicd (from *con-vecd or *con-vocd; cf. Solmsen, Stud. z. lat. Sprachge- 
schichte, p. 17) a noun comvictum, It.is further possible that the i of insftgd 
to -stingud is due to the analogy of sédare to sedzé, etc. 
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to andigam we may havea similar phenomenon. Cf. Johansson, 
K. Z. 32, 509, and below, p. 274. 

If we pass to the somewhat slippery ground covered by the 
discussions as to the ultimate origin of the ablaut changes, the 
distinction of the different types of variation is still useful. It is 
clear that these must be due to three distinct causes, and may 
well have arisen in totally different periods of the parent speech. 
For only one kind of variation is the cause perfectly clear and 
beyond dispute. No one at present doubts that the relation of 
Skt. @mi to imds reflects original conditions, and that the low- 
grade comes from the high-grade form by loss of the (stress) 
accent. For the understanding of the other two types we are 
less fortunately situated. Whatever were the original factors 
governing these variations, they are nowhere reflected with such 
clearness, perhaps because they operated at a remoter period and 
have been exposed longer to cross-influences. 

In regard to the qualitative difference it is believed by many 
that the Greek interchange of πατήρ : ὁμοπάτωρ, δοτήρ : δώτωρ, etc., 
is a sufficient indication that this too is due to accentual conditions. 
Others reject this absolutely, either on the ground that the histor- 
ical evidence is conflicting or that it is in itself improbable that 
even a pitch accent should have any such marked effect on the 
quality of vowels. The suggestion of Baudouin de Courtenay, 
I. F. IV 53 ff., that the variation depends on the character of the 
following consonant, the 9 representing a depalatalization of the 
é, is perhaps fully as plausible on physiological grounds. But 
the attempt to bring the actual facts even approximately into 
harmony with it would lead to results calculated to overawe even 
the boldest glottogonic speculator. Take, for instance, the char- 
acteristic variation of ¢: 0 between present and perfect, 1. e. 
*bherd : *bebhora. One would assume, perhaps, that the follow- 
ing consonant was palatal or not according to the character of the 
following vowel, that in the present the palatal 7 was generalized 
from forms like *dereto, and in the perfect the non-palatal 7 from 
*bebhora. 

The relation of 2%: eu, δξ : eg, etc., has been a much agitated 
point within the last few years. The idea has been in the air for 
some time that the origin of the ‘Dehnstufen’ or lengthened 
vowels was to be sought in a kind of compensatory lengthening 
consequent upon the reduction or loss of the vowel of the follow- 
ing syllable. The most serious attempt to formulate a law and to 
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exemplify it in the various categories is that of Streitberg, in a 
paper presented at a meeting of the American Philological Society 
at Chicago in 1893, and appearing in its final form in I. F. II 
305 ff. This treatise, which in any event must be recognized as 
‘epoch-making,’ has been subjected to a valuable criticism by 
Bloomfield in a paper read at the meeting of the American 
Philological Association at Philadelphia, in December, 1894, and 
now printed in vol. XXVI of the Transactions of this body. In 
spite of Bloomfield’s well-taken objections, the writer has a strong 
conviction that Streitberg’s main idea is correct and that the loss 
of a mora in a following syllable has been a most important factor 
in the production of the lengthened vowels. It is a theory which 
is perfectly rational on a prior? grounds, and no other such has 
been offered. If it is true that the historical evidence is not so 
unmistakable as Streitberg in his zeal would have it appear, and 
if the theory leaves difficulties unsurmounted, yet this does not 
seem to be sufficient ground for rejecting it ἐπ ¢ofo. It appears to 
me that a theory which deals with such a remote problem cannot 
be expected to meet all the requirements which we demand in the 
case of a more tangible phenomenon. But—for the same reason 
we cannot accept such a theory with the same degree of security. 
Extreme scepticism is preferable to the attitude which raises such 
a theory too hastily toa dogma. To my mind it is premature to 
assume that this mora-compensation was the sole factor, and that 
all instances of lengthened vowels must be explained on this basis. 
Aside from the analogical influence of words formed from the 
so-called heavy roots, which certainly must be reckoned with, 
who shall assert in the case of such a remote problem that there 
were no other purely physiological processes of lengthening ; for 
example, the compensative lengthening of the kind observed in 
historical times as attendant on consonant reduction and loss (és 
from ezs,etc.)? It is not necessary to suppose that there was 
only one factor. There may well have been several. 

And, further, confining ourselves to the principle of the ‘Moren- 
ersatz,’ it does not seem to me that we can regard as final Streit- 
berg’s or any other exact formulation of the law. Streitberg 
restricts the lengthening to accented short vowels in open syllables. 
But even under these conditions it is not universal. Bloomfield 
points out that the continued existence of I. E. dhdro-s (pépo-s), 
which is supposed to have changed to dkérs (dep), is unaccounted 
for. And probably every one who has read the article carefully 
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has felt this difficulty (cf. also Michels, I. F. IV 60, who suggests 
a confusion brought about by variously accented forms). The 
Sanskrit dissyllabic forms like caritum, bhévitum, etc., would 
have no right to exist under a strict interpretation of Streitberg’s 
law. It is clear that @xa and @x, which we may distinguish as 
uncontracted and contracted forms, do exist side by side, and 
that the development of @xa to 6x must have taken place only 
under certain conditions which subsequent levellings have 
obscured. It is quite conceivable that the intervening consonant 
played a réle; for example, that the lengthening was effected 
only through the medium of sonorous sounds. That is, 2a, 2a, 
etc., became é, 2, etc., but δώ», éga, etc., remained. Then ea 
and δέ arose respectively by analogy. 

A word as to ‘dissyllabic roots.’ I believe that no one can 
compile the characteristic formations of Sanskrit roots in final z, 
uz, 7, mand m,as the writer has done for his own satisfaction by 
the aid of Whitney’s Roots, without being convinced (with 
Kretschmer, Bechtel and many others) that de Saussure was fully 
justified in assuming a specific relation between the long weak 
forms and the ‘udatta’ roots of the Hindu grammarians. The 
parallelism of dhuta-s : bhdvitum, puta-s : pdvitum, hita-s : hévi- 
tave, kirnd-s : karita, cirnd-s : ¢aritos, cirné-s : chritum, jatd-s : 
janitos, khata-s: khaénitum, damté-s: damita, kamtd-s : kamité 
and others cannot be ascribed to chance. In its relation to the 
weak df4z- the unit of the strong form is dhavi-, not dhav; 1. E. 
bheya, not dbkhex; and if d4% is the root in its weak form, then 
bheya is the root in its strong form. Roots are only abstractions 
differing for different periods, and it is evident that for the period 
in which the variation of strong and weak forms arose the proper 
abstraction is *dhkeya, giving us a ‘dissyllabic root.’ This has 
nothing to do with the question of ultimate roots. It is not at all 
inconsistent with the preceding to suppose that the a of *dheya is 
really a suffix. And to me this 15 extremely probable. . The 
monosyllabic forms like dkey- cannot be from dhey-a, since this 
would, according to Streitberg’s theory, give dkéu. We have 
rather side by side ἔδεε and *dhey-a, the last being a unit in its 
relation to dh4-.) 


11 would be more suitable to speak of déssyllabic forms of roots than of 
dissyllabic roots. For it is entirely erroneous to suppose that we can divide 
roots sharply into dissyllabic and monosyllabic. In Sanskrit, where the 
distinction is clearest, the best criterion is the presence or absence of ἡ before 
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These dissyllabic root-forms being parallel to δξ, éy, etc., in 
their relation to the low grade, our scheme up to this point is: 


Weak. Strong. 
Short “ e% | oy 
Long a | eu | oy contracted 


cy? / Ou? upoontracted 


A further question is whether we have not to recognize another 
contracted form of dissyllabic roots in the much-discussed type 
with a final long vowel (6. g. Skt. γᾶ, Grk. man, Lat. pi, etc.). 
Brugmann’s hypothesis of suffixes é¢, 6 and ἃ added to the weakest 
form of the root (i. 6. £/-é; cf. also Kretschmer, K. Z. 31, 404) is 
without doubt the simplest. But, at the same time, few scholars. 
are able to resist the impression that the ultimate origin is to be 
sought not in the addition of a new element, but in a phonetic 
development of the dissyllabic root-form parallel to that which 


the verbal suffixes -/#- and -éavya- and the noun suffix -far-; but even here we 
frequently find side by side forms with and without the ἐς In such cases the 
classification of the Hindu grammarians is often arbitrary. For example, μὶ 
is classed as anudatta in spite of mdyitum beside μέ, both from the same 
period, while “αὐ is udatta in spite of sédhum beside sdhitum. In the case of 
stdritum : stirnd- beside stdrium : strtd-, they set up two roots, a sir (star), 
present strndémi, anudatta, and a sff, present strn&mi, udatta. Cf. also 
Kretschmer, K. Z. 31, 395. If we take any other category of forms the 
confusion is greater. In the future the dissyllabic form is generalized in the 
case of roots in final 7 (e. g. karigydti to kdrtum as well as carisyd& to cdritum), 
and appears in several roots in -# and -» the infinitive of which shows the 
monosyllabic form (Aanigydit to khdntum, gamisydit to gdmtum). The passive 
shows a distinction in the case of roots in -7 (kriydte: krtd-, hkdrtum, but 
hirydte : ktrnd; striydte: stttd-, stdrtum, but stirydte: stirnd-, stdritum), while 
there is none in the case of roots in z and «# (¢riydte : crutd-, ¢rotum as wel) as 
bhsydte: bhittd-, bhavitum). In the desiderative of all roots in -2, -#, -7, -m 
and -# the dissyllabic form is generalized. That is, we always have either 
-ayi, -as3, etc., or the corresponding weak form ἢ, 27, etc.; cf. cthiga-, cugriisa-, 
didhirga-, jigdrisa-, etc. (Whitney, Skt. Gram., §1028). 

The inflection of the singular of the s-aorist with its uniform vyddhi rests 
also upon a generalization of the dissyllabic form. In drdsésam, etc., the 
vrddhi is probably analogical ; cf. Streitberg, I. F. III 396. The rad’ in the 
middle is normal. But in roots ending in #, # and γ τὴς original types must 
have been: 1) dissyllabic formation dxdisam : *dnigi, 2) monosyllabic dacgant : 
*dnigt. In the singular the dissyllabic form was generalized. In the plural] we 
have for roots in 7 usually the short weak form; e. g. dérsi, sometimes the 
long as dkirgata. In roots in #,# this monosyllabic type was lost. We have 
either @ as in ahksgaia, or more usually ¢ or ὁ, which has taken the place of #,2; 
cf. also Johansson, K. Ζ. 32, 509, and above, p. 270. 
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results in the strengthened forms éz, é, etc. Certain it is that, 
though there is more often no ablaut change, weak forms are not 
infrequent, and these regularly with the long weak grade; as, for 
example, Skt. ¢und-s beside ¢udtra-s, hata-s beside Av. 26alar, 
jud-s beside jydsyati, ja-n@-t (but jnd-té-s) beside jndatum, 
sti-m4- (but styd-nd-s) beside styd-ya-te, and others. 

Of the various theories advanced to explain the phonetic 
process resulting in 7é-, £/é, etc., that of direct metathesis, revived 
by Michels, I. F. IV 58 ff., seems to me the least satisfactory. 
Not so much because no hint is given as to the conditions under 
which this metathesis took place, for in such remote problems 
one cannot expect anything approaching a strict demonstration. 
But admitting the metathesis, the vowel-variation is not accounted 
for. We might have 2 from & and 76 from δὲ, but 74, if derived 
from ἀξ, would belong to the a-series, which is not the case. 
Well-known examples like 7@ (Lat. zénua), pid (Grk. πτή-σομαι), 
tr@ (Lat. in-tvd-re), etc., belong to roots of the e-series (¢, pet, 
ter, etc.), and I do not know of a single instance in which the 
simple root-form is of the a-series. 

The explanation advanced by Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 190 ff., 
is far more plausible. As Streitberg operates with a development 
of Aéle to pél, so Bechtel supposes a development of 2446 to pié, 
bhesé to psé, supporting it by a reference to the existence of 7# 
beside evz in purnp : ἐρύω, etc. (Fréhde, BzB. 9, 122; cf. also now 
Schulze, Quaest. Epic. 317‘). In the same way he explains pia 
from feds (or, in accordance with his view, peta). Again, a dissy]l- 
labic root with final o might appear as a monosyllabic form with 
final 6 (cf. ὄνομα : Lat. zémen, Skt. néma); but in the majority of 
forms of the type gd (γνωτός, Lat. nofus) the δ is the result of 
direct ablaut to é or d. The strongest argument for Bechtel’s 
theory is the fact that it accounts for the agreement between the 
monosyllabic and dissyllabic forms in the quality of their vowels, 
an agreement which is too marked to be attributed to chance.’ 

The long weak forms also demand some further consideration. 
It is beyond all doubt that z and g@ are often the result of contrac- 
tion of 7+ and κ- 2. This is evident enough, for example, in 
Skt. 2psdmi (desiderative to 2), which must represent *2-af-sd, 
z belonging to the reduplication, a to the root. And the paral- 


1This did not escape the notice of de Saussure (cf. Systéme primitif, 271), 
who, however, considered the Greek forms as weak, like Skt. ir, -d, -am; cf. 
below, p. 280 f. 
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lelism of dhé: dha suggests that the weak form of dhéj was 
originally @haz, then with contraction @ht (Skt. dhi-td-s). Cf. 
especially Kretschmer, K. Z. 31, 380 ff.; Bartholomae, BzB. 17, 
130. But the contraction has not always taken place. It is 
necessary to recognize uncontracted weak forms 23, 22 and a4, ΞΖ. 
Such a form is assumed by Kretschmer and others in explanation 
of the Greek nominative singular in ta = Skt. z (φέρουσα = Skt. 
bhéranti) and the neuter plural forms like rpia. Moreover, there 
is a very considerable number of roots showing an ablaut δ : 2g 
and é% : a; cf. Per Persson, Wurzelerweiterung, 117, and especi- 
ally Wood, ‘Reduplicating Verbs in Germanic,’ Germanic Studies 
of the University of Chicago, II 27 ff; Brugmann, I. F. VI 89 ff.” 

A scheme embodying these additional and less certain points is: 


Weak. Strong. 
a eu | oy 
eu | oy 
i CH? | oya 
au yé 
4a uO 
ua 


Thus far we have not dealt with roots containing a liquid or 
nasal, and so have avoided the subject of the ‘nasalis sonans’ and 
‘liquida sonans.’ Thanks to the investigations of Brugmann and 
Osthoff, the representation of the (short) weak form of such roots 
in the several Indo-European languages is clear. Whether or 
not in the parent speech these weak forms were actually syllabic 


1Tt is true that most of the verbs in question are assumed to belong to one 
of the heavy ablaut series. But as far as the weak form is concerned, it makes 
no difference whether the high grade 4, ¢¥ is original or the result of length- 
ening. Nor is it possible to draw a sharp line between original and secondary 
length. It is only rarely that we have the means of applying the criterion of 
accent-quality suggested by Streitberg. The final consonants of the roots 
referred to are ‘root increments’ (e. g. *skAéi-d, cf. Brugmann, l. c., p. 93), 50 
there would be no objection from the side of Streitberg’s theory (on the ground 
of position in a closed syllable) to regarding the length of the diphthongs as 
secondary. Inthe cases where an ablaut form δἰ or of exists beside δέ and δὲ 
(cf. Per Persson, 1. c., 117), there is a certain probability in favor of the light 
series, just as where we find ὁ beside ¢ (Streitberg, I. F. III 305). But indi- 
vidual transfers are of course always possible. 

? For the elaboration of the theory of a second representative in all the I. E. 
languages, we still await the long-promised work of Osthoff (cf. M. U. V, 
Vorwort). 
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liquids and nasals—that is, physiologically parallel to ¢ and u—is 
a question of minor importance, yet interesting enough to attract 
a considerable amount of discussion. Following Bechtel’s rejec- 
tion of the nasalis and liquida sonans, we have now J. Schmidt’s 
long-promised attack on the ‘Sonantiker’' with Brugmann’s 
reply in the Literarisches Centralblatt. And the recent meeting 
of the Central Modern Language Association at Chicago has 
brought out two papers on the subject—one by Prof. Karsten, of 
Indiana University; the other by my colleague, Prof. Schmidt- 
Wartenberg. To my mind the question is too fine a one to be 
decided on historical grounds. The forms in question can be 
explained equally well on the basis of I. E.°x,’v, or 2,7. The 
advocates of the latter find their chief justification in the greater 
simplicity of their view and the parallelism with and «. Their 
opponents retort that the sounds cannot be parallel physiolog- 
ically, and that simplicity should be sacrificed to accuracy. 

The experiments made by Dr. Schmidt-Wartenberg on the 
Rousselot apparatus are very interesting.” He is able to demon- 
strate that the pronunciation of a syllabic / is perfectly possible ; 
for example, that 4 may be pronounced in such a way that the 
articulation of the / begins immediately after the explosion of the 
2. For the nasals the case is somewhat different. A real syllabic 
ἢ may be pronounced by itself or after an homogeneous sound. 
But after a non-nasal mute the articulation of the nasal does not 
begin immediately, but a distinct vowel element inevitably inter- 
venes. For example, the German Jderitlenen is pronounced 
berit’ng, not beritunn. Cf. also Seelman, Bechtel, Hauptpro- 
bleme, p. 136, note. But it is also impossible to pronounce a 
consonant nasal preceded by an heterogeneous mute without an 
intervening vowel. That is, if we must write #” as the weak 
form of fen, so we must write I. E. 9nd (Skt. 7nd, Grk. yo). It 
seems to me, then, that this intervening vowel is something which 
we can ignore, in the same way that we ignore dozens of other 
minute physiological points. 

I abide, then, by the designation 2, 7, etc., as simpler on 
account of the parallelism with ὦ, «, and as being a fair represen- 
tation to the eye of what was at least the closest possible combi- 
nation of vowel and consonant elements—so close that when the 
two came to be separated, the vowel sometimes appeared after as 


1Kritik d. Sonantentheorie. 
2 Cf. now this volume of the Journal, p. 217 ff. 
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well as before the consonant (Grk. ap, ρα), and, moreover, was 
not always the same in the case of liquids as in the case of nasals 
(Lat. -ov, but -e7). 

A practical difficulty in the use of the designation °n, "7, etc., 
appears when we turn to the second or long weak grade. It is 
not likely that any one will follow Bechtel in assuming that the 
length belonged to the consonantal element alone and writing °7,°7, 
etc., and °7, *7 is also objectionable, though for other reasons than 
those which caused Bechtel to reject this representation. It would 
be better to write "2, ’y, but this only shows the closeness of the 
connection, so that, after all, 2, 7, etc., remains the simplest and 
most conservative method of indicating the grade which is parallel 
to 2, ὦ. But we have now arrived at a question of altogether 
more practical importance—namely, the representation of this 
long weak grade in the several languages. Hiibschmann and 
Brugmann have been berated more than once for setting up 
I. E. long syllabic liquids and nasals, and following this with a 
statement that their representation in the various languages was 
not clear, as if appearing to know more of the parent-speech 
than of the historical languages. But this paradox is in a 
sense true. For, however it may be designated, no one doubts 
that in the parent-speech there existed a long weak grade 
which is related to 7, g, etc. (or "7, ‘x, etc.), in the same way 
as Z,2to κι, z,and which appears in Sanskrit as 27, 37, ἃ or @m. 
And yet, as to the appearance of this grade in the European 
languages, there has been great discrepancy of opinion, and, 
especially as regards Greek, there is still the widest divergence. 
One may of course speak simply of the European correspondents 
of Skt. 7, 27, etc., but it is perfectly legitimate and in accordance 
with our use of hypothetical ground-forms as convenient symbols, 
to speak of I. E. 7, %, etc., or, if one prefers, as °r, *z, etc. And 
in this sense they will be used in the following brief discussion. 
Let us begin with the liquids 7 and They appear plainly in 
Sanskrit as 77. and uv, with the same quality of vowel which 


1 This is not to be compared with genuine metathesis, instances of which 
are only sporadic. In the antevocalic position the combination of vowel and 
consonant element was naturally not so close, and the designation #0, "γῸ is 
perhaps preferable to #%s, 7%0, etc. (cf. Brugmann, Grd. II, p. 920, note; 
Bechtel is of course right that it cannot be the same as g-wo0), though the 
difference is only on paper. On account of the inherent consonantal element 
no glide sound parallel to the ¢ of -#j0- is necessary. One might write simply 
-20-. 

ο 
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appears in the weak form before vowels (zva, uva) and which 
was also inherent in the “mdre of the r, as shown by its subse- 
quent development. In Iranian we find 47 corresponding to Skt. 
ir, ay and ir, ur before vowels, while for Skt. 7 appears a sound 
which is written 97” in the Avesta and appears as uy and 27 in the 
modern dialects. For Lithuanian the combined result of the 
investigations of Fortunatov, Bezzenberger and de Saussure is 
that 7, ἦ appear as ἐγ, i/ (Baranowski; Kurschat’s .}γ,}4) and some- 
times as zr, zl, while r, J appear as 77, 1] (and u#, ul?). That is, 
we may accept Fortunatov’s comparison with zr, z/, and Bezzen- 
berger’s with uv, w/, but with de Saussure (so also Streitberg, 
Hirt and others) hold that the characteristic difference between 
the correspondents of Skt. ay and r is the accent' and not the 
quality of the vowel. Whether or not we find any certain 
examples of uv, ud= 1. E. 7, f, it is reasonably certain that the z 
has no exclusive connection with the long weak forms, but that 
we have a variation of z with z as in Sanskrit uv, 27. as well as 27, 
iv, and as in Slavic iv, ur (cf. J. Schmidt, K. Z. 32, 384, note; 
Hirt, Der idg. Akzent, 140). This variation perhaps depended 
originally upon the character of the surrounding sounds. 

As ὅν, ἄξει, etc., represent original ἐγ, du (Bezzenberger, modi- 
fied by Streitberg), etc., in distinction from e7, az = er, au, so ir, 
il may represent an earlier 77, 11 in spite of Bechtel, Haupt- 
probleme, 228. 

In Slavic precisely the same representation must be assumed 
for both y, Zand 7, The Old Bulgarian orthography shows ir, 
τ, sometimes #7, 2/, before vowels, and 7? and rz before conso- 
nants. In spite of the great confusion in the use of 7 and #, the 
different treatment of preceding gutturals (Leskien, Handbuch, 
p. 27) and the forms of other Slavic languages show that an 
ur-Slavic ur is to be recognized beside ty. The difference 


'The interchange of accent in the words of the same root, as vilks : vilké, 
noted by Bezzenberger, Bz. B. 17, 219, as an objection to this view, needs 
explanation. But it has no more force in overthrowing the general rule than 
the corresponding interchange in the case of original diphthongs cited, l. c., 
p. 224. It is clear that in both cases there are instances in which the inter- 
change of accent cannot be connected with conditions of the parent-speech, 
but must be specifically Lithuanian (or Baltic or Balto-Slavic) and due to 
some processes analogical or phonological not yet understood. Cf. also de 
Saussure, Mém. Soc. ling. VIII, and add instances like mdrga-s : matgitju, 
bdlta-s : baltieju, klats2, 34 sg. pret. to Alausass ‘hear’: Aldusé, 3d sg. pret. to 
hldusiz ‘ask.’ 
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between J. E. 7, J and 7, ζ shows itself only in the accent, of which 
there is of course no trace in Old Bulgarian. Cf. Hirt, Der idg. 
Akzent, p. 126. 

For Germanic, Streitberg, I. F. VI 141, assumes, in contrast to 
the view hitherto held, that 7, / appear as ur, u/ without distinc- 
tion from 7, { The comparison of the Lithuanian cannot be so 
absolutely binding (‘“‘der strikte Beweis’’) as long as some 
languages show a difference of vowel quality in the representa- 
tives of 7, / and 7, { respectively (Greek, Lat., Iranian). It is a 
question of historical evidence, and one must wait for Streitberg’s 
fuller discussion to see what disposition he makes of the forms in 
al, ar hitherto regarded as representing 7, i. 

For the Greek the most widely current theory is that I. E. 7, Η 
appear as op, oA (from wp, oA) and pw, Aw. So Brugmann, Hiibsch- 
mann, Osthoff and many others. J. Schmidt, K. Z. 32, 377 ff, 
denies the equation of op, od with Skt. 27, adv, but regards as the 
representatives of the latter not merely pw, Aw, but also pa, Aa and 
pn, An (cf. 1. c., p. 390). Besides these he recognizes dissyllabic 
weak forms apa, ada, etc.; cf. Pluralbildung, 364. Kretschmer, 
K. Z. 31, 400, admits only apa, ada, etc., as the equivalents of Skt. 
ir, 27, etc., and sees in pw, Aw and pa, Aa, etc., strong forms of the 
type treated above (I. E. i, etc.). Bechtel too sees in apa a 
weak form of dissyllabic roots, but not the exact equivalent of 
Skt. iv, 27. The Sanskrit equivalent of apa is zv¢, while the 
Greek equivalent of Skt. zv he leaves undecided. With Schmidt, 
Bechtel and .Kretschmer (cf. also de Saussure, Mémoire, 267), I 
regard ada as the usual weak form of eda, but, like Bechtel, I do 
not believe that this ava and Skt. 77, 27 are precisely equivalent, 
descended from the same Indo-European form. We have, 
rather, to set up here, as elsewhere, contracted and uncontracted 
by-forms ; cf. above on Zz: 22, 22. In Greek we ordinarily find the 
latter, in Sanskrit and other languages the former (cf. Grk. ta 
= Skt. z). But, as Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 305, shows, the 
uncontracted weak form is not wholly unknown in Sanskrit.’ 
And it is not likely that the contracted form is wholly wanting 
in Greek. So the question still remains as to the actual Greek 
equivalent of Skt. 27, 27, etc. We find po, pa and py (sm, νᾶ 
and νη) in formations where the weak grade of the root might 
be expected: not merely orperds, but τλη-τός (τλα, cf. Dor. rda- 


1Bechtel’s susitd-s, which, as the participle of the causative of tuddyat#, would 
have 1. E, #, not 2, may be replaced by gt/ifd-s, the classical by-form of girnd-s. 
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gouat) and βλη-τός, and in all three cases J. Schmidt, as already 
remarked, sees the equivalent of Skt. zv, 27. On the other hand, 
as Kretschmer points out, in all such cases we might have before 
us the strong form of the type 242, Skt. 7d. As long as we have 
Skt. prd-td, dra-i4, jnd-ia, in which γᾶ, πᾶ can only represent a 
strong form, and as even from the Greek standpoint, in cases like 
πτὰ, mre, oxn (πτήσομαι, πτῶμα, σχήσω, σχῆμα), the explandtion as a 
weak form is out of the question, what guarantee have we that 
the same explanation does not hold for στρωτός, εἰς. None. On 
account of Skt. πιά, etc., every one sees the strong form in 
γνω-τό-ς, γνώσκω, etc. Why is not στρωτός to be judged in the 
same way (cf. στρῶμα : πτῶμα), and βλώ-σκω like γνώ-σκωῦ We 
must grant Kretschmer that in none of these verbal forms is the 
equation of pa, etc., with Skt. 77, a7 binding. On the other hand, 
whoever, like the writer, is convinced that Skt. 27, 27 represents 
an I. E. monosyllabic weak grade, will hold to it that, at least in 
some of the forms in question, we have this weak grade, and not 
the #/é-type. But in which forms? According to J. Schmidt, 
some of those in pa, py as well as po. One might accept this in 
the sense that the variation in the strong forms sometimes affected 
the weak grade, but I believe that only one of these sound- 
combinations is the actual phonetic equivalent of Skt. i7, 27. 
And of the three, the probability is distinctly in favor of po, λω--- 
partly on account of individual correspondences like βλωθ-ρός : 
Skt. murdhan ‘head,’ and partly because of the strong probability 
that op, oA (from wp, wd) are also to be recognized as equivalents 
of Skt. 3», 27. In spite of the criticisms of J. Schmidt, the direct 
connection of κόρσ-η with Skt. ¢77g-az remains the most probable, 
and by the same explanation of the oA in πολλός (on the AA cf. 
Schulze, Quaest. Epic. 82) we avoid the supposition of vowel- 
assimilation, a phenomenon still insufficiently defined. 

For Latin, too, the current view that 1. E. ΚΖ, 7 appear as av, al 
and γᾶ, /é has not been overthrown. To be sure, the supposition 
that we have in Greek po, Aw, but in Latin γᾶ, /é, while enabling 
us to connect στρωτός with sfrdfus, makes it necessary to separate 
tAnrés (= *rdarés) from Lat. /é/‘us. But I do not feel, as Kretsch- 
mer does, that this is a serious objection. The appearance of ἔτλην 
(Dor. ἔτλαν), τλήσομαι, τέτληκα, etc., makes the explanation of rAnrés 
as a strong form of the 4/é-type a rational one, whereas in Lat. 
latus the same does not hold true. The scheme for roots 
containing a liquid would then be: 
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Weak. Strong. 
r (Skt. r, Grk. ap, pa) Loy 
472 | ora 
yo (Skt. ἐγέ, Gri. apa) |r 
¥ (Skt. ir, ar, Grk. op, po) (μι 
ο vo 
γέ 


The development of I. E. 2, # is precisely parallel to that of 
7, { in Balto-Slavic, Latin and, probably, in Germanic, but 
different in Aryan and in Greek. In Sanskrit it is something of 
a question whether ὦ or dn (dm) is to be recognized as the 
normal representative. The facts are as follows: From roots 
ending in m we find only -dm or, by assimilation to following 
dental, -ἄπ (-dh in Whitney’s transcription); as the participles 
kamta-s, kramta-s, klamta-s, ksémta-s, caémta-s, tamta-s, daémta-s, 
bhramta-s, vathta-s, ¢émta-s, grdinta-s (Whitney, Gram., §955 2), 
and the ya-presents (cf. jiryatt)' tamyati, ddmyatt, caémhyats, 
¢ramyati, bhramyati, klamyatt (grammarians also krémyati, 
ksdmyati). Similarly in the Avesta granté ‘angry’ to *gram 
(Lat. fremé, Goth. gramjan, etc.). Giving up the idea that gd 
(4gam, Grk. ἔβην) is the weak form of gam (see now Brugmann, 
Grd. II 893), there is, I think, no example of ὦ = # either in 
Sanskrit or Iranian. Bartholomae, Bz. B. 10, 278, cites, besides 
atwigdaitim to gam, kato to kam, but it is likely that we have an 
Aryan ké =I. E. a (Lat. ¢d-vu-s), From roots in final - we 
find forms with dé and dz, in the participles usually ὦ, as 7dfa-s, 
Av. 246, but also Skt. dhkudnta-s to dhvan and Avestan zanéé to 
zan ‘know’ and £anté to kan ‘dig.’ Among the desideratives we 
find Skt. 77-ghansa-, mi-mahsa-, titansa- (Whitney, Gram., §1028 
e; the last is from the grammarians, but confirmed by &-/é%su-s) 
and Av. vi-vangha- (to Skt. van), but also vt-vd-sa- to van and 
si-g-sa- to san, and Av. ἀλ᾽ῥάλγᾶ, a noun-formation to */2-3d-ha- 
= Skt. sz-gd-sa- (cf. Bartholomae, Bz. B. 10, 279). The only 
Sanskrit example of an inchoative with the long weak form is 
vanchémi to van. From the Avesta, Bartholomae, 1. c., quotes 
jasa-, but no absolute credence can be given to the ὦ; cf. jasa-, 
the regular equivalent of Skt. gaccha-. The d@ appears also in 
the md-present: Skt. jé-nd-mzi, Av. 2d-nanti, O.P. a-dé-nd. Then 
there are various individual words which may contain #, as ἀξ, 
ati-s, yata (Brugmann, Grd. I 208), etc., on the one hand, £avicana-s 


! Otherwise Bartholomae, Grd. d. iran. Phil. I, 8149. 
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‘golden’ (Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 220) on the other. In view of 
the exclusive or, to be perfectly safe, the predominating appearance 
of ἄγε, én in derivatives of roots in final -, and the very consid- 
erable number of instances of -éz from roots in final -7, the expla- 
nation of the m and 7 as due to the analogy of the strong forms 
{Brugmann, Bartholomae and others) certainly cannot satisfy us, 
whatever we may think of other attempts. The difficulty with the 
explanation of Kretschmer (K. Z. 31, 408) and Bechtel (Haupt- 
probleme, 221) lies in the supposition of a phonetic development 
of dnt to ἀξ ἴῃ the syllable preceding the accent, a process which, 
though already assumed on other grounds (Hiibschmann, Indog. 
Vocalsystem, 86; Brugmann, Grd. I 168), is at least doubtful 
(Victor Henry, Revue critique, 1887, p. 100; Bartholomae, K. Z. 
29, 556; Brugmann, Grd. II, 317)." 


1 Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik, which came to hand after this 
article had been sent off, contains a new and thorough diseussion of this 
question. v. Bradke’s article also, I. F. V 266 ff., has not been considered in 
the above. The material, as regards the verbal forms, is essentially the same 
as is presented above. To the inchoative vd%chati Wackernagel adds the late 
Grchati ‘tear,’ which Whitney calls artificial, and */a#chat, presupposed by 
laéfiichana- ‘sign’; but, on the other hand, does not mention the Avestan forms 
like grant, which are important in such a question of chronology as he raises. 
The connection of jdard-s ‘lover’ with γαμβρός (so Leumann, v. Bradke, Wack- 
ernagel) and of ddra-s ‘wife’ with the root dam ‘conquer’ (v. Bradke, Wacker- 
nagel) is important as showing ὦ for #, But the connection of désd-s ‘foe, 
slave’ with the root dam (Benfey, Wackernagel) is more than doubtful, in view 
of ddsyu-s. v. Bradke rejects the theory of Kretschmer and Bechtel as to the 
development of I. E. %, but with them and de Saussure he maintains that the 
normal representative of I. E. 7 is dm (an before 2), except before 7 (and 
possibly m), where it is ἃ, Wackernagel, on the other hand, like Brugmann 
and others, gives das the normal representative of both g and 4%, attributing 
the nasal in darnéd-s, etc., to the analogical influence of the strong forms. For 
the first time, from the standpoint of this view, an explanation is attempted for 
the rule of classical Sanskrit that ὦ is the proper weak grade of roots in -n(t)-, 
but dm, dx of roots in -m(#)-. He thinks it merely a matter of chronology, most 
of the forms belonging to the m-roots having come into existence at a later 
period than the corresponding forms of the #-roots. ‘“ Die Tiefstufen der beiden 
Gruppen von Verben differieren also nur darum, weil zufallig die einen, die 
auf -#(%)-, ihren Tiefstufentypus schon v. gebildet hatten; die anderen, die auf 
-m(3)-, im ganzen erst in nachvedischer Zeit mit Ausnahme von ¢vam(s)-, das 
gerade v. schon die Neuerung annahm.” But I cannot understand how the 
non-occurrence of a form in the text of the Rigveda can be so conclusive of 
its non-existence at that period. Considering, for example, the ten participles 
in -dméa-s from roots in -am-, it is true that only one (¢rdsmfa-s) occurs in the 
Rigveda. But two others (4rdméa-s, ¢amta-s) appear in the Atharva Veda, and 
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In Greek there is but little material. Brugmann holds that # 
appears as νὰ initial, but as a between vowels. The va is fairly 
certain and may not be confined to the initial position. Among 
the forms like 6yards, etc., may be some which are genuine weak 
forms, and not extensions of the f/é-type. For a there is no 
evidence of any account. One would look for αν beside va as op 
beside ρω. 

Up to this point we have discussed only variations within the 
so-called ¢-series. The simple scheme, as applicable to roots of 
a type 2εΐ, is: 


again three more (témid-s, damtd-s, vamtd-s) in the Brahmanas (TAittirfya, 
Catapatha and Aitareya), making six Vedic in the wider sense of the word, as 
against four non-Vedic. Moreover, of the five forms which are Vedic but not 
Rigvedic, three are from roots which occur only once each in the Rigveda, 
and one is from a root which occurs only twice, and yet these four (tam, dan, 
vam, cam) are roots which are well known in the other Indo-European 
languages and whose verbal system must have been developed in proethnic 
times. And, again, the Avestan gra#id proves the existence of the type 
damid-s, etc.,in the Indo-Iranian period. It looks then decidedly as if the 
non-appearance of such forms in the Rigveda were merely accidental. The 
fact remains, and can hardly be robbed of its significance, that all the parti- 
ciples of #s-root, as far as they take the long weak form, exhibit -dm, never ὦ, 
and that the forms in question are found in all periods. 

The explanation by analogy remains unsatisfactory, and I am firmly con- 
vinced of one thing at least, that those scholars from de Saussure on who 
assume that the nasal in démmfd-s, etc., is the result of phonetic development 
are in the right—whatever may be the true reason for the coexistence of «ὦ 
and -dm. On this last point I would suggest tentatively an explanation 
similar to that of Kretschmer and Bechtel, but not necessitating the assump- 
tion of a change of d#¢to dt. Midway between the Indo-European sound and 
the Aryan ἃ in 7déd-s there must have existed at some period a sound in which 
the nasal element was still present, but greatly reduced. In the early Aryan 
period, for example, the sounds may have been ἀπ and ἐπ. The further 
development might depend on the character of the following consonant. 
Before certain consonants the nasal would be entirely lost (so perhaps before 
y, as in dara-s, etc.), before others would be strengthened (e. g. before palatals, 
as in vdAchati to van and dachah to am); and before still others the loss or 
retention would depend on the character of the nasal element, δ. g. before ὦ, 
the homogeneous * being lost, the 5 retained (jaéd-s : damtd-s). The change 
of δ" to d¢ would not necessitate the assumption that dat changed to dt A 
few individual cases would remain to be explained by confusion, as dhodnidss, 
Av. -kanta- (= Skt. £4did-s), and some of the desideratives. (The one Avestan 
example, Gath. vivanghatd, agrees with Skt. jighatsatt, etc., rather than with 
vivdsatt and sigésaHi.) I would not vouch for the exact formulation of the 
phonetic development given, but believe that the true explanation must be 
looked for along some such line. 
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0 é/o 
Φ δ [ὃ 


The existence of 2 in the e-series has been demonstrated by 
Bartholomae, but I do not regard it as an intermediate stage of the 
weakening of e, but as belonging to the lengthened grade. For 
example, the a of Lat. saxum, assuming that the word belongs 
to secére, is to be associated with the é of O.B. séka. Although 
the ablaut of the sef-type as given is exactly parallel to that of 
verbs in ¢7, ¢¥, etc., yet the form which it actually assumes is 
quite out of line with that of ¢7, owing to the fact that the weak 
form is so generally replaced by the strong {πεπτό-ς, Skt. Sakta-s, 
etc.). Moreover, in this type the quantitative ablaut 4: δ is 
especially frequent (Lat. sedeo, sédt, Goth. sitan, sétum, etc.). 

For the é-series we may make use of the same scheme, since 
all the variations there given actually occur; but I follow the 
view of those who believe that only 0, a, 2, and 6 are to be 
recognized as properly belonging here. Where we find an ¢ it is 
not an actual intermediate stage of weakening of é, but is either 2 
affected by the quality of the strong grade or directly due to the 
interchange of ¢ : éin the e-series. The two types have so many 
points in common that they exert a mutual influence, and in many 
individual instances it is impossible to decide whether we have to 
do with the e- or the é-series. ὃ 

The other two heavy series, the d-series (0: 2: ὦ : 6) and the 
6-series (0: 2: δ), present no difficulties. The o-series looks like 
an isolated relic, based perhaps on an interchange of ὁ: ὃ in the 
é-series. 

The a-series cannot be disposed of so easily. There are many 
scholars who do not recognize it, who deny the existence of a as 
a primitive vowel and the ‘normal’ grade of any series. These 
scholars see in all examples of a a weakening of normal é, 6 or ἃ 
—that is, they assume that it represents the same I. E. sound as 
that which others, for the express purpose of distinguishing from 
the ordinary a, designate as 2. All cases like ἄγω, Lat. ago, 
scabo, etc., they regard as ‘aorist-presents’ of roots belonging to 
the d-series. The ablest exposition of this view since de Saussure 
is given by Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 240 ff. One may well 
admit that the line is hard to draw, and that in various verbs of 
the European languages which have been ascribed to the a-series 
there is equal or greater probability in favor of the d-series; but, 
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aside from the fact that the number of aorist-presents is thus 
raised out of proportion to their actually attested existence in the 
é-series, we shall not be ready to give up completely the distinc- 
tion of ὦ and a until some more satisfactory explanation of the 
Sanskrit distinction of @ and 7 is furnished. Bechtel supposes 
that the ὦ instead of ¢ (for example in 4/dém) is due to the accent 
which, as he assumes, has come by transfer to fall on the root- 
syllable. But though a few instances like £rpate or giradmi (once) 
beside girvami, cuimbhamt beside cumbhami are found, such a 
transfer is the regular thing only where the weak form of the root 
has come to show the same vowel as the great body of verbs of 
the type φέρω, and so fall under their influence, as gaécchaémz, 
dagami, mdthami, with a for original 2. Cf Brugmann, Grd. I 
916. But a, or Bechtel’s 2, becomes z, and so would not invite a 
transfer of accent. To assume that it became identical with 
Aryan ἃ because of the transfer of accent is to put the cart before 
the horse. Moreover, even after accepting such a law, one is left 
with all the cases of unaccented 2 = European a, as dhakta-s, α7ά, 
mattd-s, etc., to explain away by the analogy of accented forms 
or of verbs of the e-series. I prefer, then, to abide by the distinc- 
tion of I. E. a and a, and of an α- and an 4-series. In this or that 
case, of course, we may find a Skt. a beside ὦ, where the European 
forms favor the heavy series. Individual transfers must always 
be reckoned with. 

Among the adherents of the a-series there is some difference 
of opinion regarding its exact correlation with the e-series. 
Hiibschmann and Brugmann give a: ὦ as corresponding to ¢: 0. 
Preferable is the view of Osthoff and Bartholomae that we have 
@:o just as 6:0, and that the interchange of a: ἃ is to be 
compared to that of ὁ : é in the e-series. The scheme then would 


be 
0 alo as 0 elo 


Φ a]; ? δ 


It is believed that the ablaut series as given include all the 
interchanges which have a claim to recognition as normal vari- 
ation in the parent-speech. In the individual languages it often 
happens that in evidently related words we find an interchange of 
vowels which does not coincide with anything to be found in 
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these schemes. But this is accounted for by the confusion 
between the different series consequent upon the existence of a 
form common to two or more series. This point of contact may 
be original or, more usually, the result of a phonetic development 
peculiar to the language in question. A few well-known examples 
may be brought together here for illustration. The fact that a is 
the weak grade common to the three heavy series, and that this 
2 is in the European languages identical with the a of the a-series, 
accounts for the existence of é beside ὦ, as Lat. égz beside amddges, 
O.N. dk, Lat. pégi beside compéges, Dor. πάγνῦμι, Lith. plekiu 
‘strike’ beside Dor. mdaya, Lat. pléga, etc. (cf. Brugmann, I. F. 
VI 96). In Greek the development of /, m to ad,a has established 
a point of contact between the e/-, en-types and the a- and ὅ- 
series; hence μέμηλε (Dor. μεμᾶλότας, Pindar) to μέλω, δήξομαι to 
δάκνω (8ax probably = ἐπξ to denk, Skt. dang). Mod. Germ. 
gedeihan, Goth. petha, path, pathans, shows a transfer from the 
en-type (cf. O.E. gepungen) to the ej-type due to the develop- 
ment of e~#g, Germ. inh to 2k.' In Balto-Slavic the development 
of 7, m, etc., to m7, zl, etc., has occasioned the occasional appear- 
ance of z in the fef-type. So after Lett. #zna ‘remembrance’ to 
meni there arose a Lett. sfiba ‘staff, rod’ to Lith. stedzzé-s ‘be 
astonished’ (orig. ‘stand aghast’ or something similar). Forms 
in y (syki-s ‘stroke, time’ to g-sekti ‘cut into,’ O.B. séka) might 
be due to an extension of the same process ; but as they regularly 
accompany strong forms in é, they may have started from verbs 
in which ὁ represents I. E. ξ from é (cf. Grk. πένω, Skt. 27-:14-- 
beside πώνω, Lat. pd-¢u-s, Skt. pa-na-s, etc.). Cf plysztu, plyszti 
‘get torn’ to plesziu ‘tear’; also pléisau ‘tear’ (Leskien, Ablaut 
d. Wurzelsilben, 338). In Sanskrit the development of I. E. g 
to a has caused some confusion between the type I. E. dhendh 
and the type fet or mad (a-series). Beside mddati occurs 
médndati, and in the perfect mamanda beside mamdda. Vice 
versa in ménthati ‘shakes’ the nasal is probably a part of the 
root (Brugmann, Grd. II 994; Fick, Idg. Wtb.‘, 283), but the 
perfect in the early period is mamdtha. The development of az 
to Φ has produced a root med ‘fatten’ (cf. Germ. Mast), from 
which forms in mid, as mimide, amidat, etc., are cited by the 
grammarians. The retention of the strong ablaut grade in the 


1For a large collection of Germanic examples see now Streitberg, Urger- 
manische Grammatik, under the caption *‘ Reihenwechsel’ (8105). 
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perfect participle, which is normal in the I. E. fet-type (cf. above), 
has been extended to roots in which the vowel is preceded by a 
sound capable of assuming vocalic function. So, after the analogy 
of atitd-s, etc., were formed vyathitd-s to vyath (contrast viddhé-s 
to wyadh), vasita-s to vas ‘clothe’ (contrast ugi#é-s to vas ‘dwell’), 
guasité-s to guas beside ¢ugantam, etc., vrajitd-s to vraj (contrast 
grthtd-s to ¢rath), and others. 
University oF Cucaco, : CARL DARLING BUCK. 
February, 1896. 


Il.—THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DIALOGUS DE 
ORATORIBUS. 


The long discussion of this subject has shown that the work, in 
form and in diction, is based on the works of Cicero, that there 
are in it many resemblances to the diction of Pliny the Younger, 
Quintilian and Tacitus; and that, owing to differences in style, if 
written by Tacitus, it must have been during or immediately after 
the reign of Titus. 

The extant MSS of the Dialogus, eleven in number, are all of the 
fifteenth century, and are copies of a MS of unknown date which 
was brought from Germany to Italy about the middle of that 
century. The majority of them contain, besides the Dialogus, the 
Germania of Tacitus, and all but one have a Suetonius fragment. 
So varied is the arrangement of the three works in the MSS that 
there is not sufficient ground for a valid inference as to the order 
in which they were written in the Apographon, and the possibility 
of a transfer inthe MSS of the name of Tacitus from the Germania 
to the Dialogus. However, considering simply the number of 
MSS in which the Dialogus immediately precedes or follows the 
Germania, the probabilities are against such a supposition. All 
that can be learned from the MSS is that some time previous to 
the fifteenth century, the Germania and the Suetonius fragment 
were detached from the larger works by the same authors, and 
were written, along with the Dialogus, in a MS from which the 
extant MSS have been derived. The number of these in no way 
affects the discussion of the subject, for the continued copying of 
a MS statement, whether it be right or wrong, neither proves nor 
disproves the original statement. In the present instance all 
depends upon the MS from which the extant MSS were copied. 

The Apographon evidently ascribed the work to Tacitus. This, 
however, is not a proof of authorship, but only gives the subject 
of a thesis which remains to be proved. More works than one in 
reference to whose authorship the MSS evidence is as definite as 
it is in the case of the Dialogus, are now held by critics not to 
belong to the authors to whom they are assigned by the MSS. 
Experimenters in both prose and poetry freely attached their 
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essays to the writings of greater men, while the entitlement of the 
work of Cornificius by the scribes shows the possibility of serious 
errors of judgment in reference to authorship. That Roman 
critics were not always able to decide this question is shown by 
the varying statements about the number of the works of Plautus. 
Gellius 3, 3, 11, ‘feruntur sub Plauti nomine comoediae circiter 
centum atque triginta; sed homo eruditissimus, L. Aelius, quin- 
que et viginti eius esse solas existimavit.’ Servius Praef. in Aen., 
‘Plautum alii dicunt unam et viginti fabulas scripsisse, alii quadra- 
ginta, alii centum.’ In the case of these works and all others of a 
similar character, the validity of the MSS evidence to authorship 
has been tested by evidence based on the stylistic features of the 
work contained. This method cannot be reversed in the case of 
the Dialogus and the MSS testimony be considered as a proof of 
authorship. The MSS only give us for investigation the subject, 
“ Tacitus wrote the Dialogus de Oratoribus.” The date when the 
recorded dialogue took place has been considered in a preceding 
article, and the present discussion will be confined to an examina- 
tion of two lines of evidence, that furnished by statements which 
have a bearing on the date of publication, and that furnished by 
the language and style of the Dialogus. 


I.—DaATE OF PUBLICATION. 


1. Condition of Oratory under Domitian.—Thework is addressed 
to Fabius Justus, and is an answer to his frequent inquiries about 
the decline of Roman oratory, and the practical supplanting 
of the orator by the ‘causidici et advocati et patroni et quidvis 
potius quam oratores vocantur.’ No date can be absolutely fixed 
when such a condition of affairs existed at Rome. But the frequent 
mention of the ‘causidici’ by Martial, the wail of Tacitus in the 
Agricola (c. 2) over the loss of free oratory under Domitian, and 
the expressions of joy inthe Agr. (c. 3) and the Hist. (I 1) because 
of its re-establishment under Nerva and Trajan; the publication 
during Domitian’s reign of the great educational work of Quin- 
tilian with its allusions, e. g. 1, 12, 16; 12, 1, 25, to the ideal 
orator as compared with the pleader, ‘quem denique causidicum 
vulgo vocant’; the testimony of Pliny the Younger, e. g. Ep. 3, 18, 
5; 8, 12, 1 to the condition of literature at that time, show that all 
the conditions mentioned in the Dialogus were realized while 
Domitian was emperor. The fact that Quintilian was optimistic, 
taken in connection with the fact that he praised Domitian almost 
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without stint (see Peterson, Quint. Intr. xi), merely shows that 
there was ample room, even in that period of oratorical silence, 
for rhetorical work by any writer who would not antagonize 
imperial despotism. 


2. Fabius Justus.—Fabius Justus,to whom the work is addressed, 
was probably the friend of Pliny the Younger, and Consul Suffec- 
tus,in 102 A. D. If as fortunate as Pliny and Tacitus in official 
promotion, he would be about the same age as they, so that the 
date of his birth may be placed about 60 A. D. However, the 
establishment of the exact date of his birth would be of no 
service, for we do not know whether the Dialogus was addressed 
to him as a student, answering some questions which had arisen 
while he was still at school, or whether it is a complimentary 
work addressed to him at a later period in life. If for the first 
purpose, it may be compared to some of the works of Seneca 
addressed to Lucilius. (See N. Q. 3, 1, 1.) But if the work 
was written by Tacitus in 82 (?) A. D., he would not be recom- 
mended to Fabius by the prestige of his age as was the case 
with Seneca addressing Lucilius. More probability attaches to 
the second alternative. The Dialogus in form is imitative, 
everywhere showing the results of a careful study of the works 
of Cicero. The motive given for writing the Dialogus is the 
same as that for writing the Laelius. The words of Cicero 
(Laelius 1, 4), ‘cum enim saepe mecum ageres,’ are slightly 
varied at the beginning of the Dialogus, ‘saepe ex me requiris.’ 
The placing of a veil, perfectly transparent in the Laelius, over 
the personality of the author by representing the work as the 
recorded recollection of the conversation of men fitted for the 
task of discussion, is the same in both. The division of the 
remarks of Messalla into three parts is evidently fashioned after 
the presentation of the remarks of Laelius by Cicero. Both works 
contain a reference to the student days of the writers. So similar 
are the motives for authorship, as well as the form of presentation, 
that it is not improbable that the opening words of the Dialogus 
contained for Fabius a subtle allusion to the fact that he and the 
writer were a pair of friends to be compared to Atticus and 
Cicero. 

The words describing Aper and Secundus, and the writer’s own 
student days, are likewise capable of a double interpretation. The 
characterization of the two men is modelled after the characteri- 
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zation of Crassus and Antonius in Cic. de Orat. 2,1, 4. Secundus 
is mentioned three times by Quintilian (10, 1, 120; 10, 3, 12; 12, 
10, 11), but we know of Aper only from the Dialogus, where he 
is extolled very probably only to make the pair correspond to 
Crassus and Antonius. The characterization was for the benefit 
of Fabius, whose ignorance of the men may be due to the fact that 
he was too young at the time of the dialogue to be conversant 
with the history of the day, or it may mean that the work was 
written at such a distance from the time of the dialogue that the 
recollection of them may have fallen from his mind. Against the 
first may be urged the fact that Fabius was nearly of the same age 
as Tacitus. The second interpretation is sustained by the fact 
that the repeated inquiries of Fabius indicate a considerable 
degree of intimacy with the writer, the main facts of whose life 
when a student would be better known to a student-friend 
inquirer than to an inquirer of more mature years from whose 
mind it might be supposed, at least for the purposes of literary 
reproduction, that they had faded. This view is strengthened by 
the fact that Cicero gives in the Laelius, for the benefit of Atticus, 
similar details of his own student days. 


3. The Death of the Interlocutors.——Following Cicero as a 
model, the work was probably not written till after the death of 
the men who are represented as taking part in the dialogue. Of 
the death of Aper, and of Messalla, whose name does not appear 
in Pliny’s correspondence, nothing whatever is known, and within 
reasonable limits after the time of the dialogue, one assumed 
date is as good as another. The words of Quintilian (10, 1, 120), 
‘Iulio Secundo, si longior contigisset aetas,’ show that he was 
dead when Quintillan wrote, 93 A. D., but how long he had 
been dead at that time cannot be determined. 

Dio Cassius, LX VII 12 Μάτερνον δὲ σοφιστὴν ὅτι κατὰ τυράννων εἶπέ τι 
ἀσκῶν ἀπέκτεινε, is adduced as testimony that Maternus was put to 
death by Domitian in οἱ A.D. However, the word σοφιστής used 
by Dio has been taken as evidence that the Maternus put to death 
by Domitian could not have been the Maternus of the Dialogus 
who had won renown asa poet. Whatever may have been the 
real value of the literary work of Maternus, Roman writers are 
profoundly silent as to his fate. Theabsence from the writings of 
the time of Domitian of any mention of his name may indicate 
either that the Dialogus gives an exaggerated estimate of his 
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power, or that his repeated assaults had rendered him obnoxious 
to Domitian and his favorites, and that Quintilian, enjoying the 
favors of the imperialists, passed him by for this reason. Where 
Dio obtained his information we cannot tell. Certainly not directly, 
just as he put it, from any Roman writer. The word ‘sophistes’ 
up to the time of Tacitus is rarely if ever applied toa Roman. It 
is used by Juvenal (7, 167) applied to declaimers, and several times 
by Gellius, referring to the old Greek sophists, and twice (17, 
5, 3; 21, 1) to Greeks of his own day. In the Ps. Seneca ad 
Paulum, Ep. II, the supposed Paul calls Seneca ‘censor, sophista, 
magister tanti principis,’ a free use of the word corresponding to the 
use of it in later times among the Greeks, when the word returned 
into honor and was applied to rhetoricians and prose writers, and 
by Lucian to Christ (de Morte Pere. 13. III 337), to Socrates 
(Dial. Mort. XXI 2. I 421), and to Aristotle (Dial. Mort. XII 3. 
I 384). The word as used by Dio must be interpreted as it is 
used by the writers of the same age, and little can be staked on 
an account by a Greek who applies to a Roman a term freely 
used by the Greeks and by them applied to men to whom the 
term sophist cannot now be applied. At the distance of 130 years 
from the event described, Dio could easily be mistaken, from a 
Roman standpoint, in the application of σοφιστής to a man who 
was both an advocate and a poet who recited his own verses. 
While the negative argument based on the word σοφιστής fails 
to show that it was not the Maternus of the Dialogus who was put 
to death by Domitian, it must be admitted that the attitude of 
Maternus toward the government as stated by Dio corresponds to 
the attitude of the Dialogus Maternus to those in power. The 
cause of the dialogue was a gathering of the friends of Maternus 
to talk about a recitation of his ‘cum offendisse potentium animos 
diceretur, tamquam in eo tragoediae argumento sui oblitus tantum 
Catonem cogitasset.’? Secundus advocates a remodelling, that the 
work might be ‘non quidem meliorem, sed tamen securiorem.’ But 
Maternus is firm: ‘leges quid Maternus sibi debuerit et agnosces 
quae audisti. quod si qua omisit Cato, sequenti recitatione Thyestes 
dicet.’ Settled hostility to tyranny is expressed by Maternus, and 
he satisfies at least that portion of the statement of Dio in which 
are given the reasons for his death. We must either accept the 
identity of the two, or hold, on purely hypothetical grounds, to the 
contemporaneous existence of two men bearing the same name 
and possessing the same psychological attitude toward tyranny, 
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and for this there is no valid reason presented in the use of the 
word σοφιστής by Dio. 


4. Men Adversely Criticised.—Prudential reasons on the part 
of the writer may be considered strong enough to have prevented 
the publication of the Dialogus during the life of the men whoare 
adversely criticised in it. Marcellus committed suicide in 79 A. D. 
Quintilian, 6. g. 5, 13, 48; 10, 1, 119; 12, 10, 11, refers to Vibius 
Crispus as already dead, but the date of his death cannot be 
determined. This, however, is not of the least importance if the 
hypothesis advanced by Gudeman (Dial. Proleg. xxx) can be 
sustained that Crispus was in disfavor during the reign of Titus and 
that the Dialogus was written at that time. It is held that he 
repeatedly got into trouble under Vespasian, is not mentioned 
under Titus, who, according to Suet. Titus 8, persecuted the 
informers, and was again in high favor under Domitian. 

The evidence for his trouble under Vespasian is given by Tac. 
Hist. 4, 41. 43. Inc. 40 he says, ‘quo die senatum ingressus est 
Domitianus, de absentia patris fratrisque et iuventa sua pauca et 
modica disseruit.’ Then followed the plea of Messalla for Regulus, 
and the attack of Helvidius on Marcellus. The conclusion of the 
whole affair is concisely summed up by Tacitus, c. 44, 5 ‘patres 
coeptatam libertatem, postquam obviam itum, omisere.’ Instead 
of being any real trouble for Crispus, it was for him a triumph as 
it was for Marcellus. (See Gudeman, ad Dial. 5, 30.) This was 
a victory of the imperial favorites over the senate, and in the case 
of Marcellus and Crispus there had been no break with the emperor 
up to the time when the dialogue took place. This is shown by 
the statement made concerning them in the Dialogus, c. 8, 18, 
‘per multos iam annos potentissimi sunt civitatis ac, donec libuit, 
principes fori, nunc principes in Caesaris amicitia agunt feruntque 
cuncta atque ab ipso principe cum quadam reverentia diliguntur.’ 
At the very beginning of the reign of Domitian, Crispus was high 
in power. Suet. Dom. 3, ‘inter initia principatus ... ut cuidam 
interroganti, essetne quis intus cum Caesare non absurde responsum 
sita Vibio Crispo ze muscam quidem.’ Triumphant at the first 
appearance of Domitian in the senate, high in honor at the begin- 
ning of his reign, under Titus, owing to his own friendship and 
that of Titus for Domitian, his position would not be materially 
changed. That Titus held Domitian in high honor is shown by 
Suet. Titus 9, ‘Fratrem ... neque occidere neque seponere ac ne 
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in minore quidem honore habere sustinuit, sed, ut a primo imperii 
die, consortem successoremque testari perseveravit.’ The friend 
of Vespasian and of Domitian, the possessor of vast wealth which 
he calmly enjoyed during their reigns, it is not at all improbable 
that he may have been a friend of Titus also, who, according to 
Suet. Tit. 7, ‘amicos elegit, quibus etiam post eum principes ut et 
sibiet rei publicae necessariis adquieverunt praecipueque sunt usi.’ 
Titus, it is true, did punish informers, but long before this, Crispus 
had risen to the rank of a gentleman, and was beyond the reach 
of the vigor of Domitian who said, Suet. Dom. 9, ‘princeps qui 
delatores non castigat, irritat.’ The statements of Suetonius about 
Crispus, and the distinction clearly indicated between common 
informers and the friends of the emperor, are sufficient to show 
the untenability of the hypothesis of the temporary weakening of 
the power of Crispus under Titus. 


5. luvenis Admodum.—The words ‘iuvenis admodum’ used 
by the writer to designate his age at the time of the dialogue have 
a value in indicating something about the length of time which 
elapsed between the dialogue and the publication of the Dialogus. 
They are of little value in fixing the age of a person, as they are 
applied to ages from 17 to 24, and are no more definite than are 
the words ‘ young man.’ They may be applied to a youth by any 
writer and at any time without reference to the number of years 
intervening between the time of the writing and the period in the 
life of the man described. But when a writer is speaking of him- 
self the case is different, especially when he wishes to indicate 
the time between two events. The design of the writer was to 
indicate to Fabius something as to the length of time since the 
conversation took place. But when a man is in a certain period 
of life, a reference to the same period, modified though it be as in 
the present instance, contains but little information. Ifthe writer 
of the Dialogus was a ‘iuvenis,’ his reference to himself was not 
definite enough to suit so recent an event, and at the same time 
it would be an entirely unnecessary statement to call the attention 
of a ‘iuvenis’ to the fact that the writer was a ‘iuvenis’ at a time 
when there could not be the possibility of a doubt as to the fact 
in the mind of the person addressed. The words are certainly 
superfluous unless the writer was looking backward from a later 
period in life. 
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6. Discussion of the Decline of Oratory.—All the statements so 
far considered seem to indicate for the publication a date later 
than the reign of Titus. It is, however, argued by Gudeman that 
the Dialogus, if written after the reign of Titus, would involve a 
literary anachronism, the theme with which it deals being no 
longer a theme for discussion in the time of Nerva and Trajan. 
(Dial. Proleg. xxxii.) But this statement is involved in the dis- 
cussion, and cannot be used to support any other part. It stands 
or falls with the establishment, by other lines of argument, of the 
date of publication. Ifthe Dialogus was written under Nerva, the 
theme was discussed at that time. If written under Titus, we do 
not have the evidence that it was discussed under Nerva. The 
establishment of the date of publication is necessary before limits 
can be set to the time when the thetne was discussed. The limita- 
tion placed on the date of authorship is based on the fact that the 
decline of oratory had been discussed by the Senecas and others, 
but under Domitian these voices are hushed. The work of Quin- 
tilian bears testimony to the fact. A hopeful optimistic feeling 
had taken possession of him, and the age seemed again favorable 
to the healthy growth and development of a truer eloquence, the 
decline of which no longer disturbed the reflections of Martial, 
Pliny and Tacitus. 

When the optimism of Quintilian is mentioned it must be borne 
in mind that it is the optimism of a rhetorician thriving under a 
government which Tacitus afterward branded as the most infa- 
mous. Martial, like Quintilian, stood in too close touch with des- 
potism to be a competent witness in reference to that which does 
not flourish under a despotism. The hush in the reign of Domi- 
tian was the hush of death, and Pliny and Tacitus rejoiced in the 
establishment of conditions entirely at variance with those under 
which Quintilian was optimistic. But whatever may have been 
the political influences affecting oratory, the discussion of its 
decline could have been brought about in two ways,—an answer 
so complete that it would be accepted by all; a change so radical 
that the decline would no longer exist. In the last chapter of the 
Dialogus, Messalla admits that the discussion was in some respects 
incomplete. This admission of the chief speaker, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that there is not an adequate discussion of the 
political influences affecting oratory, shows that there was still room 
for discussion after the publication of the Dialogus. Did timesso 
change that there was no need for such a discussion? Messalla 
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(c. 28) gives a summary of the causes of the decline, and a part, 
if not all of them, were permanent. Quintilian found it necessary 
to discuss the effects of misdirected education. Pliny Ep. 1, 5, 12 
says, ‘est enim mihi cum Cicerone aemulatio, nec sum contentus 
eloquentia saeculi nostri.’ (Cf. Ep. 1, 16, 3; 3, 20,4; 6, 21, 1.) 
The words of both Quintilian and Pliny indicate that the decline 
had not ended, and Tacitus expressly states that oratory under 
Domitian was dead. The freedom of expression allowed during 
the reigns of Nerva and Trajan must have been favorable to 
oratory, but men continued to be more and more dissatisfied with 
the productions of their own times, and by the time of Fronto had 
taken the most ancient of the ancients as their models. The 
incompleteness of the Dialogus discussion, the continuance of the 
adverse influences, the steady drift of literary sentiment toward 
the past, left room for discussion at any time a curious-minded 
man might turn his attention to the condition of oratory as com- 
pared with that of rhetorical practice. At no time would the 
question of Fabius have been more timely than during the latter 
part of the reign of Domitian when Quintilian was optimistic and 
Tacitus was silent. 


7. Reproduction from Memory.—An argument for the publica- 
tion of the Dialogus within six or seven years after the dialogue 
is based upon the statement of the author in reference to his 
intention of reproducing from memory a discussion that he had 
heard. If the writer was simply a recorder, discussion is at an 
end, forthe entire question of authorship is solved. The Dialogus 
does not belong to the writer, but to the speakers. If Fabius was 
expecting a verbatim report of an earlier conversation, he would 
probably lose faith in the writer if the report was not written till 
twenty years after the conversation. But if the writer was indeed 
the author of the work, he is to be judged, not asa mere reporter, 
but by his artistic attitude to an ideal conversation, and in this 
judgment the question of the number of years between the hear- 
ing and the writing has no place whatever. It is a question of the 
use of literary forms of presentation, and not of the persistence of 
mental powers. In his use of a literary form, we must admit that 
the writer of the Dialogus could allow as much time between the 
dialogue and date of publication as Cicero himself had done. 
While Cicero did not actualize his speakers, and could not subor- 
dinate himself to the forms of highest literary art, still he gave to 
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later imitators of his method, a model in which conversation was 
presented with an utter disregard of the length of time that it 
might be retained in memory. The Laelius is Cicero’s account of 
a supposed conversation heard by Scaevola in 129 B. C., repeated 
by him in the hearing of Cicero in 88, and published by the latter 
in 44. In other words he represents that the recorded conversa- 
tion had been retained for 85 years in the memories of two men. 

Plato, whose artistic skill none will deny, has in the Symposium 
three periods, but shorter than those of Cicero in the Laelius,— 
416 B. C., 400, and the date of publication between 384 and 372. 
See Hug, Symposium Einleitung 7. 9. 10. 

To a Roman acquainted with the Symposium or the Laelius, 
the placing of the conversation twenty years or even more in the 
past would not seem inartistic, and would have been accorded 
without question to the writer of the Dialogus. 


8. Age of Pliny and of Tacitus.—The only statement referring 
to the age of the writer is the one containing the words ‘iuvenis 
admodum,’ which might have been applied to any young man at 
the time of the dialogue. The date of the birth of Tacitus cannot 
be determined. All the data by which it is sought to do this are 
so flexible that at the critics’ pleasure it may be variously stated. 
But the exact determination of his age at the time of the dialogue, 
taken by itself, would notaffect in any way the argument either for 
or against authorship by him, if it can be shown that the age 
of some other author, whose claims for authorship have been 
advanced, can be equally well described by the words ‘iuvenis 
admodum.’ 

Pliny the Younger was a precocious youth. At the age of four- 
teen (Ep. 7, 4, 2) he wrote a Greek tragedy; in 79 A. D. he wit- 
nessed the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius (Ep. 6, 20, 5, ‘agebam enim 
duodevicensimum annum’), a detailed account of which he wrote 
some twenty years later at the request of Tacitus. A year later 
(Ep. 5, 8, 8) he began to plead in the forum, and when still young 
won renown as an advocate (Ep. 1, 18, 3, ‘eram acturus adulescen- 
tulus adhuc, eram in quadruplici iudicio, eram contra potentissimos 
Civitatis atque amicos Caesaris .. . atque adeoilla actio mihi aures 
hominum, illa ianuam famae patefecit’), If the dialogue took 
place in 77 A. D., Pliny might have been present and listened 
intelligently to the discussion. He might have written the Dia- 
logus under Titus or during the first years of the reign of Domi- 
tian, admitting the possibility of publication at that time. 
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Pliny compares himself and Tacitus, Ep. 7, 20, 3, ‘Erit rarum et 
insigne duos homines aetate dignitate propemodum aequales... 
alterum alterius studia fovisse. Equidem adulescentulus, cum 
iam tu fama gloriaque floreres, te sequi, tibi longo sed proximus 
intervallo et esse et haberi concupiscebam.’ The first words of the 
comparison indicate but a slight difference in the ages of the two 
men. Special emphasis, however, has been laid on the words 
longo sed proximus intervallo, When Pliny sat down to write the 
description of the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius he gave a literary 
shudder, and quoted Vergil, ‘Quamquam animus meminisse hor- 
ret, incipiam.’ In thesame way, in comparing himself with Tacitus 
he goes back to Vergil (Aen. 5, 320) for the phrase which he. 
applied to himself. The whole account of Vergil is exaggerated, 
and to take Pliny’s complimentary quotation of Vergil’s words as 
the statement of the exact, or even approximate mathematical 
relation of their respective ages is to step outside of the bounds 
of valid literary interpretation. 

There still remains the one statement, ‘adulescentulus, cum iam 
tu fama gloriaque floreres,’ as an indication of the difference in their 
ages. Tacitus was married in 78 A. D., to the daughter of Agri- 
cola, an indication that he was already a man of some note. At 
this time Pliny seems to have been with his uncle, and so con- 
tinued till the following year when he began active public life. 
The position of Tacitus as son-in-law of the powerful governor of 
Britain seems to form an adequate basis for the words of Pliny. 
So far as these data are concerned the difference in the ages of the 
two is left undetermined. If we assume that Tacitus was x years 
older than Pliny, we can assume that Pliny wrote the work x 
years after the date assumed for Tacitean authorship. The condi- 
tions of the problem enable us to shift the date for Plinian author- 
ship as often and just as far as the difference between the ages of 
the two men is shifted. The possibility of this may be denied since 
it might throw the date of publication into the reign of Domitian. 
The reference to Vibius Crispus in the Dialogus may stand in the 
way of this, but if our view of the relation of Titus to the leading 
informers is correct, authorship was as safe for Pliny during the 
first years of Domitian’s reign as it was for Tacitus during the 
reignof Titus. But Pliny had opposed the friends of the emperor 
after 81 A. D., the year in which he began pleading, and might in 
a literary work put into the mouth of another man an attack on 
others of the same class. 
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II.—LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE DIALOGUS. . 


The language of the Dialogus is that of the rhetorical schools 
of the day, and as such bears a close resemblance to the language 
of Cicero. Vogel says, ‘Elocutio est omnino Quintilianeae Plinia- 
naeque quam Tacitinae longe similior.’ So striking are some of 
the resemblances of the vocabulary to that of Pliny and Quintilian 
that claims have been put forth for both as authors of the work. 
These arguments are based on those features of language and 
style which are common to the Dialogus and the works of the 
others. All the arguments are fortified by a large number of 
parallel references. But there were not two authors, and argu- 
ments based solely on these resemblances must be setaside. The 
correctness of the rejection is shown by the differences between 
the language of the Dialogus and that of the other works. But 
if the arguments based on parallel passages in the Dialogus and 
in Pliny or Quintilian do not prove identity of authorship, and 
dissimilar phenomena utterly overthrow arguments for it, the 
same conclusion must follow if we obtain similar results in com- 
parison with the works of a third, a fourth, or any number of 
authors. The claims for Tacitus must as surely be rejected as 
those for Pliny and Quintilian, unless it can be shown that the 
correspondences and differences between the Dialogus and the 
works of Tacitus must receive an interpretation which cannot be 
reasonably applied to the results obtained by other comparisons. 
Judging only by parallel passages, the arguments for Pliny, Quin- 
tilian and Tacitus seem strong, but they indicate nothing more 
than that any of the three migh? have written the work. Dissimi- 
larities in diction which are accepted as conclusive against the 
claims for Pliny and Quintilian, must be accepted as conclusive 
against Tacitus, except under the condition mentioned above. 

Given a mass of resemblances and differences between the Dia- 
logus and the works of Pliny, Quintilian and Tacitus, the inter- 
pretation in the case of Tacitus is supposed to be modified by the 
element of time. Given a period of fifteen years between the date 
of publication of the Dialogus and that of the other works of 
Tacitus, this will modify the interpretation of the material exam- 
ined. But the writer of the Dialogus has such elements in his 
work in common with the works of Tacitus or Pliny that after 
fifteen years of training he may develop into either a Pliny ora 
Tacitus. The style of both of these differs widely from the style 
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of the writer of the Dialogus, and when time is demanded for the 
development of the style of Tacitus, it must be borne in mind that 
nearly as many years must be allowed Pliny for a similar develop- 
ment between the date of publication of the Dialogus and that of 
his Epistles. 


1. Theory of Genetic Development.—in the case of Pliny we do 
not have distinct masses of literary work which enable us to test 
the movement of his style during his career. In the case of 
Tacitus we do, and certain changes in his style are pointed out. 
Given certain lines of development, can they be traced backward 
till they point to an undoubted origin in the Dialogus? The 
affirmative answer to this is found in the theory of genetic devel- 
opment propounded by Wolfflin. There seem to be certain 
well-marked tendencies in different directions. Some phenomena 
of the Dialogus become more and more frequent in the historical 
works of Tacitus. Others characteristic of the Dialogus suffer 
atrophy and are lost. 

Connected with this theory, or rather antecedent to it, is the 
hypothesis of the psychological changes in Tacitus caused by the 
horrors witnessed under Domitian. Let us consider the hypo- 
thesis. Tacitus left Rome in 89 A. D. and did not return till after 
the death of Agricola. Accepting as the record of an eye- 
witness the account given in Agr., c. 45, of the last years of Domi- 
tian, the experience of Tacitus must have been confined to three 
years. He was then a man thirty-five or forty years old. His 
education had long been finished. The outlines of his form 
of expression must by this time have been fixed. Then came 
three years of the Domitian horror, the clouds cleared away and 
peace and freedom of speech returned under Nerva and were 
continued under Trajan. The last years of Domitian could not 
undo the educational equipment which he had in 93 A. Ὁ. New 
elements in his style must come to it through the psychic forces 
affected by the horrors which he had seen. Granting that there 
. Was aroused in him a new attitude to tyranny, it is assumption to 
say that the change was so pervasive, so persistent, that it affected 
his attitude toward any other social or political forces than the 
ones which furnished the occasion for the change in his reflective 
attitude. Tacitus himself indicates this when he states at the 
beginning of the Agr. and of the Hist. his appreciation of the free 
conditions under which he wrote. 
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As an hypothesis to account for changes in style, it may be 
used in the case of Pliny as well as in the case of Tacitus. It has 
to do only with the emotional element in Tacitus, while the theory 
of genetic development has to do with verbal changes into which 
the emotional element has not been shown to enter, for a man 
actuated by intense hatred of tyranny would not be likely to pause 
and deliberate on the spelling of a word or the use of one comr 
pound for another. 

Among the best examples adduced as proof of this develop- 
ment are a) The displacement, in the later works of Tacitus, of 
eligere by deligere, offensa by offensio, cupiditas by cupido, 
deinde by dein. δ) The recurrence of some Dialogus words only 
in the smaller works of Tacitus, and with this can be placed some 
apparent reversions in the Annals to the form of statement in the 
Dialogus. ¢) The continuously decreasing number of synony- 
mous collocations. 

a. These examples are conclusive against any argument based 
on them that Tacitus did πο write the Dialogus. They are of no 
value in showing that he did write it. They are the prevailing 
forms used by the writers of the age. For Pliny and Quintilian, 
the Tacitean forms are unusual, while the Dialogus forms are the 
regular ones, and for this reason they form a stronger argument 
for them than they do for Tacitus, for whom they can be used 
only on the pre-acceptance of the validity of the MSS title. It 
must be admitted that these lines of development run through all 
the works of Tacitus, but when they are traced backward they 
converge toward not only the Dialogus but other works as well. 
They show the possibility of connecting the Dialogus with the 
other works of Tacitus, but they show no more probability of it 
than they do of a connection with the works of Pliny or of Quin- 
tilian. 

6. The two phenomena stated in this division are only two indi- 
cations of one fact—the overlapping of the vocabulary of the Dia- 
logus by the vocabulary of the works of Tacitus. Every one of 
these contains expressions found only in it and the Dialogus. 
While there can be no exact classification owing to some differ- 
ences in textual readings, we have divided the words in the Tac. 
Lex. (A—reliquus) into thirty-one classes to find out the number 
of words used in each work assigned to Tacitus, and the number 
which occur in two or more of them. Including a few participial 
nouns in -um, 6. g. edictum, delictum, and factum, and a few 
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participial adjectives, e. g. constans, praestans, expeditus and 
expertus, there were in all 4669. The following statement gives 
a portion of the results : 


In A. 3890, H. 3200, Agr. 1395, Germ. 1282, Dial. 1405. 
Only in “ 893, “ 352, “ 50, “ 87, “ 157. 
“ “A. and Ὁ. 89, A. and Agr. 63, A. and Germ. 92. 


There are more words found only in the Annals and Dialogus 
than are found only in the Annals, the Germania and the Agri- 
cola. This seems to indicate a reversion to the vocabulary of the 
Dialogus. But excluding the Annals, there are found in the other 
works of Tacitus all but 113 words of the Agr., 139 of the Germ., 
and 246 of the Dial. The larger number of words found only in 
the A.and Dial. is simply the result of the fact that when Tacitus 
wrote the Annals, 246 words of the Dial. and 252 of the Agr. and 
Germ. had not been used in any other of his works. The per 
cent. of the hitherto unrepeated vocabulary used in the Annals is 
less for the Dial. than for either of the other works. 

That this phenomenon is merely the result of accidental over- 
lapping can be shown in another way. Selecting 1405 words, (A— 
reliquus) from a continuous section at the beginning of the 
Panegyricus of Pliny, and arranging these and the words of 
Tacitus, excluding those found only in the Dialogus, the results 
in the 31 classes very closely correspond. With this substitution 
of the Panegyric vocabulary for that of the Dialogus, the number 
for each work was as follows: 


Only in A. 887, H. 335, Agr. 49, Germ. 92, Pan. 118. 
“« “ A. and P. 95. 


These correspond very closely with the numbers given above, and 
the correspondence is about as close throughout the thirty-one 
classes, the numbers given being fair representatives of them all. 
Inasmuch as the vocabulary of the Panegyricus when compared 
with that of Tacitus, exhibits throughout the same results as are 
obtained by comparing the vocabulary of the Dialogus under 
exactly the same conditions, the reversion theory is shown not to 
have a basis of fact. Atthe same time, as there are about the 
same number of words in the Panegyric section that are found in 
one or both of the smaller works of Tacitus, but in neither of the 
larger ones, the recurrence of some of the words of the Dialogus 
in only the smaller works of Tacitus is shown to have no bearing on 
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the question of the authorship of the Dialogus. While complete 
comparisons cannot be made till the Lexicon is finished, still the 
masses compared are so large that there can be no doubt as to 
the character of the final results. They will surely show that the 
phenomena mentioned in this section are common to works by 
different authors, and that these occurrences in the works of 
Tacitus indicate nothing as to authorship. 

c. The number of synonymous collocations decreases steadily 
from the Dialogus through the works of Tacitus. This fact is 
established, but are the Agricola and the Germania the means 
between the extremes of the Dialogus and the Annals, or are they 
the independent beginnings of a new style in which this element 
was much less common and decreased tothe end? In answering 
this question we are met by two facts: So freely are these collo- 
cations allowed in the Dialogus that about a dozen are used which 
“apparently lack an exact or an analogous equivalent either in the 
writings of Tacitus or elsewhere.”’ About the same number are 
paralleled only inthe Agricola and the Germania. The following 
is the list given by Gudeman, Dial. Proleg. lv. With the Dialo- 
gus forms are also given the forms used by. Tacitus so as to show 
the differences in the minor details of the form of statement: 

Metus et terror, c. 5, 22: Agr. 32, 8 metus ac terror; tueri et 
defendere, c. 7, 8 : G. 14, 4 defendere, tueri; nemora et luci, c. 9, 
32; 12,1: G.9,8l.acn.; 10, 12 n.acl.; 45, 22 nemora lucosque; 
fortuitus et subitus (Baehrens ac subdifus), c. 10, 31 =G. II, 4; 
aut gloria maior aut augustior honor, c. 12, 14: G. 5, 5 suus 
honor aut gloria; ingenium ac studium, c. 14, 10: Agr. 3, 8 
ingenia studiaque; caeli siderumque, c. 16, 29: Agr. 12, 14 
caelum et sidera ; vi et potestate, c. 19, 23 : (H. 2, 39, 2 v. ac p.); 
G. 42, 8 vis et potentia; vim et ardorem, c. 24, 2: Agr. 8, 3 vim 
ardoremque; (H. 1, 62 ardor et vis); severitate ac disciplina, c. 
28, 11; d. ac 8. 28, 25: G. 25,7 d. et s.; ac non studia modo 
curasque, sed remissiones etiam lususque, c. 28, 20: Agr. 9, 8 
tempora curarum remissionumque; non probitati neque modestiae, 
Cc. 29,7; p. et m. 40, 8: G. 36, 4 modestia ac probitas; angustis 
et brevibus, c. 30, 27 = G. 6, 3; consilio et auctoritate, c. 36, 22: 
G. 12, 11 consilium simul et auctoritas; quies et... otium et... 
tranquillitas et... disciplina, c. 38, 17: Agr. 6, 14; 21, 3; 42, 5 
quiete et otio; 40, 18 tranquillitatem atque otium. 

Most of these can be found in other authors whose style has 
little in common with the style of Tacitus. It should be noticed 
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that there is indisputable parallelism in but few of the passages. 
Angustis et brevibus, c. 30, 27 = G. 6, 3, and the words are used 
in reverse order in Pliny Ep. 2, 7, 4 vita eius brevis et angusta. 
Quies et otium occur several times in Tacitus, but in the Dialogus 
they are only a part of the statement, c. 38, 17 quies et... otium 
et ... tranquillitas et ... disciplina. Sen. N. Q. 1, 2, 8 has the first 
three combined. Fortuitus et subitus, c. 10, 31, is probably 
correct, as ef is used by Cicero in the same collocation which is 
found also G. 11, 4. The arrangement of the words in the collo- 
cations and the connectives are in most instances different in the 
works under consideration, which shows that Tacitus did not deal 
with the mere words in the same way as the author of the Dia- 
logus. As the collocations in the works are not really parallel, 
they do not prove that the Dialogus is on the line of development 
running through the works of Tacitus, and for that reason this 
feature of the style of the Dialogus is shown not to be the basis 
out of which was developed the similar feature in the style of 
Tacitus. 


2. Parallel References.—The Dialogus presents the same gen- 
eral features as the other works of the period in the arrangement 
of words and the use of rhetorical figures. In the use of words 
there are many striking coincidences in the Dialogus and the 
works of Tacitus. These have been presented by Gudeman 
(Dial. Proleg. xlvi-xlix) with such fulness that his collections 
form a secure basis for comparisons in this respect between the 
Dialogus and the works of Tacitus. The coincidences, however, 
do not prove identity of authorship, though they may be used to 
strengthen other lines of argument. Taken by themselves, they 
tend to show that Tacitus might have written the Dialogus. 
Similar coincidences tend to show that Pliny or Quintilian might 
have written it. But setting aside this fact, the value of the coin- 
cidences must be determined in accordance with a few general 
considerations. 

a. Some of the expressions are met with in authors whose style 
differs widely from that of the Dialogus and the works of Tacitus. 
This indicates that the words were within easy reach of any writer 
who wished to use them in the expression of ideas which were by 
no means abstruse or uncommon. Writers differing widely in 
style. might readily select the same word in touching upon a 
similar point in very different lines of literary development. This 
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is shown by the use of the word proeliator by Justinus, Val. Max., 
Tacitus and the writer of the Dialogus. ὁ. The use of other 
words may be due entirely to the sources from which Tacitus and 
the writer of the Dialogus derived the main elements of their 
style. In Tacitus we have a reflection of Sallust and of Vergil ; 
in the Dialogus, of Cicero. Elements common tothe two sources 
may move along in entirely different currents of literary expres- 
sion, and at the same period appear in works very unlike each 
other in style. Given an expression in Cicero and also in Sallust, 
Livy or Vergil, and students of each, entirely independent of 
each other, may reproduce the same expression. ΑΒ illustrations 
of this may be given concessive ut, quod si, ante ... post: ‘supe- 
rior to... inferior’ (Sall., Livy, Sen. Phil.). ἢ. Other words 
seem to have been the common property of the writers of the 
time. This is due to a common literary inheritance, and the 
influence of the rhetorical schools and their teachers. If it were 
proved, or if we accepted the supposition that Tacitus was for a 
time a pupil of Quintilian, the phenomena common to his writings 
and those of the pupils of Quintilian might be assigned to a 
common source, and all their value for this discussion would be 
lost. 2256 may be taken as an illustration of this and even of a 
still wider connection. According to Gudeman (1, 4) it occurs 66 
times in the Dialogus, and in proportionately still larger ratio in 
the Histories. The Laelius of Cicero has the word relatively more 
frequently than has the Dialogus. A section as long as the Dia- 
logus, chosen at random from the works of Seneca, had nearly as 
many occurrences; one from Pliny’s Epistles had more. If we 
test all the parallel passages in the Dialogus and the works of 
Tacitus, many must be rejected as of no weight in showing iden- 
tity of authorship. The residue must then be examined in con- 
nection with the residue obtained by treating the parallels in 
Pliny and Quintilian in the same way. A dozen unique parallels 
in Tacitus cannot be accepted as a certain indication of identity of 
authorship if it can be shown that there are ten in the works of 
Pliny. Until this careful examination is made of the works 
written about the same time as the Dialogus, it will be impossible 
to know just what weight is tobe attached to the parallels adduced 
to indicate Tacitean authorship for the Dialogus. At the present 
time their value in the discussion of authorship is hardly commen- 
surate with the mass. 
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3. Stylistic Divergences.—The various stylistic phases examined 
do not clearly point to Tacitus as the author of the Dialogus, and 
it will be necessary to present some other prominent characteris- 
tics of the latter. It is necessary to do this on account of the 
number of divergences from the form of statement in Tacitus. 
There are in it a score of dr. e’p., more than 150 words in the Tac. 
Lex. (A—reliquus) and a goodly number of meanings not found 
in Tacitus; a large number of words and meanings which can be 
paralleled by only a single occurrence in Tacitus; a number of 
stylistic laws which hold good for Tacitus, but for the Dialogus 
only by a change of text (see Gudeman ad c. 10, 25; 13, 19; 13; 
24; 17, 25; 37, 18; 38, 2); a number of passages in which con- 
sistent Tacitean usage requires a change of text (see Gudeman ad 
C. 2, 15; 10, 20; 10, 36; 21, 33; 22,3; 28,14). Taking the text 
either with or without the changes made for the sake of confor- 
mity to the Tacitean norm, there are such a number of differ- 
ences between the works that they cannot be put aside as of no 
value in the discussion. 


4. Cumulative Sentences in the Dialogus.—Excluding the 
exclamatory and interrogative sentences in the Dialogus, the 
normal sentence is very long. There are numerous instances of 
the libration of clauses, and anaphora is common. In addition to 
the anaphoric clauses there are a number of successive clauses 
usually parallel in construction, and without connectives, e. g. 5, 22 
praesidium amicis, opem alienis, salutem periclitantibus, invidis 
vero et inimicis metum et terrorem feras; 9, 15 toto anno, per 
omnes dies, magna noctium parte; 22, 11 lentus... longus... 
otiosus; 25, 18 adstrictior Calvus, nervosior Asinius, splendidior 
Caesar, amarior Caelius, gravior Brutus, vehementior et, plenior 
et valentior Cicero; 31, 28 Academici... Plato... Xenophon ; 
32, 15 ignorent...non teneant...derideant... reformident ; 
34, 8 magnus... multum...plurimum; 34, 27 discipulus... 
auditor... sectator; 34, 29 notae...non novi... frequens... 
saepe cognitae. 

Asyndeton with unmodified words is rarely allowed, e. g. 23, 10 
fastidiunt, oderunt, Calvi mirantur. On the other hand, polysyn- 
detic ef more than three times repeated is comparatively frequent, 
e. g. 10, 17; 17, 4 sed Ciceronem et Caesarem et Caelium, et 
Calvum et Brutum et Asinium et Messallam; 18, 5; 19, 12; 25, 
15; 37, II; 39,20. Gudeman ad 10, 17 cites three passages from 
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the works of Tacitus, and adds “ Thereafter it disappears entirely, 
an asyndeton or variations with ef, ac, gue taking its place.” Con- 
trary to Tacitean usage, απ is repeated three or four times, e. g. 
7,539, 22; 15, 9; 35, 19 praemia aut electiones aut remedia aut 
incesta aut quidquid aliud. The same freedom is used with szve, 
vel and neque. Taken as a whole, judging by the examples 
collected by Weinkoff, pp. 81 seqq., the Dialogus sentences con- 
trasted with the Tacitean sentences are cumulative. Veque, for 
example, c. 38, 12, occurs five times in succession, followed by non 
denique. In Tacitus it occurs no more than three times in succes- 
sion, H. 4, 74,4. While the cumulative character of the Dialogus 
sentence differentiates it from the normal Tacitean sentence, the 
most noticeable feature is the duplication of corresponding parts. 


5. Duplication of Paris.—The number of instances is compara- 
tively small in which three or more single terms are repeated. 
Two of the best illustrations of this are the following: 31, 17 sive 
apud infestos, s. ap. cupidos, s. ap. invidentes, 5. ap. tristes, 8. ap. 
timentes ; 18, 5 horridi et impoliti et rudes et informes et quos... 
Of these there are about 40. We have noticed about 130 instances 
in which there has been repetition of pairs of modified words, e. g. 
28, 6 desidia iuventutis et neglegentia parentum et inscientia 
praecipientium et oblivione moris antiqui; 21, 17 sordes verborum 
et hians compositio et inconditi sensus; 8, 30 causis forensibus et 
oratorio studio. The latter is a good example of the repetition of 
modified parts, but the number of these is scarcely one-third as 
large as the number in which the words are not modified, though 
a parallel construction is not always preserved in the two parts of 
the pair, 6. g. 10, 33 notabilem et cum auctoritate dicturam ; 11, 9 
improbam et studiorum quoque sacra profanantem; 22, 8 iam 
senior et iuxta finem vitae; 35, 15 leviores et minus prudentiae 
exigentes. Most of the pairs consist of two similar words 
repeated without modification, 6. g. 8, 20 agunt feruntque; ΣΙ, I1 
notitiae ac nominis ; 12, § pura atque innocentia ; 8, 12 sordidius et 
abiectius. These illustrate the usage with different parts of speech 
and different connectives, though ef is used in most cases. Some 
features of this general usage are worthy of special consideration. 


a. Synonymous Collocations.—These form but a small part of 
the entire number, yet the originality of the author is shown by 
the number which have no parallel in other writers. So strongly 
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marked is this feature of the style that we should expect abun- 
dant evidences of it in any later work by the same writer. The 
ones common to the smaller works have already been analyzed. 
However, but a comparatively few of them appear in Tacitus, and 
the combinations in Tacitus are often very different. The follow- 
ing, including some groups not synonymous, will illustrate this : 
I, 17 animi et ingenii (21, 41) : G. 29, 11 mente animoque; H. 1, 
84, 4 quem animum, quas mentes; Agr. 24, 9 ingenia cultusque 
hominum ; 42, 14 proprium humani ingenii... Domitiani vero 
natura ; Ann. 4, 33, 6 natura... ingenia; Agr. 3, 8 ingenia studi- 
aque; 10, 2 curae ingeniive; H. 2, 10, 4 pecunia, potentia, inge- 
nio; H. 4, 44, 15 ingenia et opes et... potentia. These are the 
combinations of the word ingenium in the works of Tacitus. In 
the Dialogus we have, 2, 12 ingenio et vi naturae; 16, 3 erudi- 
tionem et i.; 21, 14 i. ac vires; 36, 29 i. et eloquentia; 37, 11 1. et 
oratione; 1, 21. gloriaque; 24, 4 i. ac spiritu. 

2, 16 industriae et laboris: Agr. 42, 21 i. ac vigor; Ann. 4, I, 
IQ i. ac vigilantia; H. 2, go, 3 i. temperantiamque ; Ann. 1, 44, 20; 
H. 1, 45, 8 i. innocentiaeque; Ann. 3, 54, 26 i. ac severitatem ; 16, 
23, 3 iustitia atque i.; H. 2,95, 10 probitate aut i. Dial. 30, 9 
infinitus labor et cotidiana meditatio. Ann. 4, 61, 5 meditatio et 
labor. The latter is frequently found combined with other nouns, 
6. g. patientia, constantia, vigilantia, periculum and opus, but not 
with industria. 

2, 12 institutione et litteris. Ann. 16, 34, 4 Cynicae institu- 
tionis. Litterae, meaning literature, is found four.times in the 
Dial., once in Tacitus, H. 4, 86, 11. 

8, 30 honoribus et ornamentis et facultatibus refertas domus. 
In Tac., ornamentum is always modified by consularis or trium- 
phalis. 

11, 4 detrectaret poetas...studium prosterneret. In Tac. 
detrectare does not have a personal object; prosternere always 
takes one, except Ann. 3, 46, 15 molem (i. e. ferratos) p. 

II, 11; 36, 20 notitiae ac nominis. notitia also c. 5, 18; 13, 6. 
G. 13, 16; H. 2, 37, 7 nomen, gloria. 

II, 15 aera et imagines: Agr. 46, ΣΙ imaginibus quae marmore 
aut aere finguntur. Ann. 4, 43, 9 monimenta sculpta saxis et 
aere prisco. 

12, 19 fabulosa nimis et composita; c. 31, 3 fictis nec ad verita- 
tem accedentibus. Agr. 40, 11; H. 3, 78, 7 fict. et compos.; H. 
2, 50, 6 conquirere fabulosa et fictis oblectare. 
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21, 27 fecerunt carmina et in bibliothecas retulerunt. In Tac. 
carmen is used five.times with factito, which is not in the Dialogus. 

23, 27; 25, 30 malignitas et invidia: Agr. 41, 17 malignitate et 
livore. H.1, 1, ΣΙ obtrectatio et livor ...adulationi.. . malig- 
nitati. Malignitas is also found, c. 15, 6; 18, 16 uncombined, but 
in Tacitus it is used only in connection with livor. 

31, Ir naturam humanam et vim virtutum. Natura humana is 
not in Tacitus. Agr. 42, 14 h.ingenii. H.1, 22, 16, reversed. 
H. 1, 15, 22 h. animi. H. 1, 55, 4; 2, 20, 7 insita mortalibus 
natura. 

34, 28 eruditus et adsuefactus alienis experimentis: Agr. 19, 2 
doctus per aliena experimenta. 


b. Amplification in one of the Parts.—Natus. 12, 10 usus recens 
et malis moribus natus; 10, 24 immanes illos et ad pugnam natos 
lacertos ; 6, 4 libero et ingenuo animo et ad voluptates honestas 
nato; 7, 3 homo novus et in civitate minime favorabili natus; 16, 
18 veteres et olim natos. Tacitus has no parallel examples. 

Dignus. 16,1 magnam et dignam tractatu; 20, 15 inlustre et 
dignum memoria. Pliny Ep. 1,17, 2 pulchrum et magna laude 
dignum; 1, 22, 10 arduum in primis et praecipua laude dignum. 

Et nullus. 12, 8 in illa casta et nullis contacta vitiis pectora. 
28, 26 sincera et integra et nullis pravitatibus detorta ... natura. 
Similar instances are given from Tacitus by Gudeman, Dial. 
Proleg. lvi. b., and are not uncommon in Seneca. 

Future Participle. 10, 34 notabilem et cum auctoritate dictu- 
ram; 33, 9 luvenes iam et forum ingressuri; 37, 4 inertes et non 
suffecturi honoribus. 

A few other participles which show a slight difference between 
the Dialogus and Tacitus will be given here, though they do not 
properly come under this head. 22, 15 firmus et duraturus; 34, 
24 magnam et duraturam. Duvaturus is not used as an adjective 
by Tacitus. 9, 23 mansurum in animo cuiusquam beneficium. 
This is the only instance in the Dial. where the fut. part. is used 
in which the parts are not duplicated. In Tacitus mansurus is 
found several times, both singly and as one of a pair (see Tac. 
Lex.) This is however not a significant fact, for mansurus was so 
used by Vergil and Ovid, and several times by both the Senecas, 
and is found in Pliny, Quintilian and other writers of the period. 

Adjectives and Adverbs. 6, 16 inter tacentes et in unum con- 
versos. 7, 13 negotiosos et rebus intentos. 11, 9 improbam et 
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studiorum quoque sacra profanantem. 12, 17 dis genitos sa- 
crosque. 16, 27 breve et in proximo. 18, 3 in medio sitam et 
propiorem. 22, 8 iam senior et iuxta finem vitae. 26, 20 incom- 
positus et studio feriendi plerumque deiectus. 29, 3 vilissimus 
nec cuiquam serio ministerio accommodatus. 30, 29 ornate et 
apte ad persuadendum. 31,3 fictis nec...ad veritatem acce- 
dentibus. 41, 18 invidiosis et excedentibus modum defensionibus. 
41, 21 parato... et ad omnem usum reposito. 31, 26 aptos et in 
omnem disputationem paratos. 41, 13 inter bonos mores et in 
obsequium regentis paratos. Parallel Tacitean expressions seem 
confined to paratus. 


c. Miscellaneous.—To this fondness for duplication may be 
ascribed the instances of hendyadis: 1, 14; 10, 23; 20, 21; 21, 14; 
28,12; 34,1; 39, 7. It is also the cause of some expressions 
which are tautological: 26, 1 optimo et perfectissimo. 34, 19 
optimus et electissimus. The duplication has affected both parts 
of the statement 41, 16 non imperiti et multi deliberent sed sapien- 
tissimus et unus. It is this prevailing tendency on the part of the 
writer which accounts for fatalis et meus dies (13, 25), longum et 
unum annum (17, 13), and solus et unus (34, 32), which are com- 
bined in other authors, though solus ef unus seems confined to 
the Dialogus, and represents the author’s usual method of con- 
necting the parts in such expressions. Compare with the apolo- 
getic tone of Tacitus, Agr. 44, 19 continuo et velut uno ictu. 
Uno et eodem (22, 27) is a frequent combination, though it is not 
exactly paralleled by Germ. 24, 1 genus spectaculorum unum 
atque in omni coetu idem. 


d. Composition of the Parts.—The Dialogus differs from the 
smaller works of Tacitus not only in number of occurrences of 
duplicated parts, but also in the make-up of the parts, and it is in 
this that the differences are most noticeable. In the Dialogus 
there are nearly 400 instances in which there has been a duplica- 
tion of unmodified parts. Of this number there are about 160 
each, where nouns and adjectives are used. In the Agr. and 
Germ., nouns are used in two-thirds of the instances, while adjec- 
tives are only two-fifths as numerous. 

When there is a repetition of groups of modified words, e. g. c. 
I, 15 excogitata subtiliter et dicta graviter ; 2, 8 mira cupiditate et 
ardore iuvenili; 5, 5 usu amicitiae et adsiduitate contubernii; 6, 
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23 commendat eventum et lenocinatur voluptati, the differences 
are equally noticeable. Inthe Dialogus the most numerous pairs 
are those composed of nouns, 37 per cent. of all, while in the Agr. 
and Germ. they form but 21 percent. Not only is there a dis- 
tinctly recognized difference in the make-up of the pairs, but they 
are differently used in the formation of sentences. The most 
noticeable instances in the smaller works of Tacitus are Agr. 4, 17 
scilicet sublime et erectum ingenium pulchritudinem ac speciem 
magnae excelsaeque gloriae vehementius quam caute adpetebat. 
21, 5 corpora ipsa ac manus silvis ac paludibus emuniendis inter 
verbera ac contumelias conteruntur. Where there is repetition of 
pairs of words they generally stand in different case relations to 
the verb, as in the last example, 6. g. Germ. 4, 8; 24, 7. There is 
no indication of any attempt on the part of Tacitus to make thisa 
noticeable feature in the style. Inthe Dialogus there is, as can 
be seen from the following: 5, 22 praesidium amicis, opem alienis, 
salutem periclitantibus, invidis vero et inimicis metum et terrorem 
ultro feras, ipse securus et velut quadam perpetua potentia ac 
potestate munitus. 7, 16; 10, 13; 20, 8 vulgus quoque adsisten- 
tium et adfluens et vagus auditor adsuevit iam exigere laetitiam 
et pulchritudinem orationis. 20, 15; 21, 35 temperatus ac bonus 
sanguis implet membra et exsurgit toris ipsosque nervos rubor 
tegit et decor cCommendat. 25, 22 quandam iudicii ac voluntatis 
similitudinem et cognationem. 

The difference between the Dialogus and the works of Tacitus 
in this respect can be briefly stated. In the Dialogus it is a fun- 
damental element in the style, and in the works of Tacitus it is 
not. Neither in the examples of synonymous collocations com. 
mon to the Dialogus and the smaller works of Tacitus, nor in the 
examples of duplicated parts not synonyms, do we find Tacitus 
continuing the lines of expression developed in the Dialogus. As 
the words in the duplicated parts in the Dialogus are but rarely 
used in the same way by Tacitus; as there is a noticeable differ- 
ence between the works in reference to the parts of speech used 
in the pairs, as well as in the use of the pairs in sentences, there 
is sufficient ground for claiming that in the treatment of dupli- 
cated parts the Agricola is the beginning of a new form of expres- 
sion distinct from that in the Dialogus. 


6. Different Attitude toward the Same Words.—There is con- 
siderable difference between the Dialogus and the works of 
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Tacitus in reference to the amount of metaphorical material used. 
Some of the words occurring in each are used metaphorically in 
the Dialogus, but in their ordinary physical meaning in Tacitus. 
This may be partially caused by the requirements of the subject 
presented in the Dialogus, but at the same time it must be 
admitted that it is one of the differences between the Dialogus and 
the other works. The Germania has less of this material than 
has the Agricola, which in this respect is about the same as the 
Annals and Histories. 

A few other instances will be noticed in which the writers seem 
to stand in different attitudes toward the same word. Of those 
only in the Dialogus and Annals, D. has interdictum as a substan- 
tive; A., only the verb forms of interdico; A. uses excessus = 
mors; oblectamentum only in the plural; zzfentzo not of persons; 
occupationes without rerum. Both works have the apologetic 
vélut frent, D. 38, 8; Ann. 5, 3,4. If Tacitus wrote the Dialogus 
about 81 A. D., it is not exactly clear why, in the Annals, he 
should have apologized for the use of a figure which he used so 
many years before. Both D. and H. have faz in a transferred 
sense. Its first occurrence in Tacitus is H. 1, 24 flagrantibus 
iam militum animis velut faces addiderat Maevius. Velut is 
omitted when it occurs again, H. 2, 86, 20 bello facem praetulit. 

Of the words found in only D., H.and A., D. has se adstinere ab; 
altus of persons; alumnus feminine ; confessum ; deinceps without 
correlative ; velut in acitem educere; facullas = opes; periculum 
increpuit ; infructuosus with daus (in H. and A. with militia only); 
impeditus with oratio; inhonestum factu; mutus et elinguis; (in 
H. and A., m. with inanimus); nedum ut; perge (in oratione) ; 
pondus of immaterial things; principium = exordium. The list of 
differences might be much extended and swollen to large propor- 
tions by the addition of those expressions which are found in the 
Dialogus and but once or twice in the other works, Considering 
the mass of the different works, the appearance but once or twice 
in the works of Tacitus of a Dialogus expression comparatively 
common must be interpreted as indicating a different attitude of 
the writers toward the expression. The avoidance by Tacitus of 
the use, 6. g. of cum...tum, natus ad, dum modo, quod... 
attinet, and nescio an is shown by the fact that they are sporadic 
in his writings. The chief differences can be seen in the use of a 
few words which Tacitus uses instead of the ones found in the 
Dialogus. The fact that he does not have augustus as an adjective, 
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exhortor (Tac. hortor), historia, insanus, invidus, morals, per- 
cipio, poeta, cum praesertim, is noticeable, but it is in the cases 
where there has been a distinct substitution that the proof is 
decisive against the theory of Tacitean authorship. 

The Dialogus has fide/is, and Tac. Ann. 15, 67 has it in a quota- 
tion. Both are in the comparative, though Tacitus has magis jidus 
twice, and the other forms 47 times. /#fidelis is not used by 
either, zzfidus only by Tacitus. 

The Dialogus has tnexercitatus, Tacitus inexpertus. Of the 
affirmative forms, T. has expertus eight times, exercitatus in but 
one doubtful passage. 

The Dialogus has guae cum dixisset 11,1; 24,1. Ubi sup- 

plants cum in Tacitus, in similar phrases. 
_ Fere is used four or five times in the Dialogus. Tacitus has 
it but once in a doubtful passage, while ferme occurs 28 times. 

Propter is the Dialogus word, while Tacitus has 06, except in 
one passage, H. 1, 65, 3 propter Neronem Galbamque pugnaretur. 
Here the meaning ‘ proxime accedit ad de,’ and cannot be paral- 
leled by any passage in Tacitus with οὐ, which is used with proper 
names only when the name is modified by a participle, the two 
representing an abstract noun and a genitive. A. 1, 44,15 ob 
imminentis Suebos ; 1, 50, 2 ob amissum Augustum; 2, 60, 3 ob 
sepultum illic rectorem navis Canopum; 3, 11, 2 ob receptum 
Maroboduum ; 12, 9, 8 ob accusatam Messalinam. 

Ni is used 72 times in Tacitus, not at all in the Dialogus and 
Germania, though the latter, excepting 11, 3 ‘coeunt, nisi quid 
fortuitum et subitum incidit, certis diebus,’ uses tsz only with 
adverbial force, which is not the case in the Agricola. 

A stronger example is Aaud, which Tacitus uses 234 or 235 
times, The number per page Teubner text is slightly lower in 
the Agricola and Germania than in the Histories, and in them 
lower than in the Annals. This might seem a development, but 
the Histories average the same as the second part of the Annals, 
Book XIII having the least number per page of any section 
in the works of Tacitus, the largest number being in Book II. 
So unevenly distributed is the word through the different books 
that the omission of a single book from the different sections of 
the larger works will make the proportion nearly the same for all. 
The Dialogus has ‘non facile dixerim,’ 35, 6, while ‘haud’ is the 
prevailing negative insuch expressions in Tacitus. It has ‘plane’ 
(26, 34) for ‘haud dubie,’ which Tacitus has nine times ; ‘it consist- 
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ently avoids using Aaud with minus, mulfum and satis. There 
are no signs of development in the use of the word; there is no 
connecting link between the Dial. and the works of Tacitus. 
In this respect they are simply antagonistic in form of expression, 
and no cause has been presented which might have brought about 
a change from the fixed type of the Dial. form of expression to 
the distinct and equally fixed type in the works of Tacitus. 

Non modo... sed etiam and Equivalents.—A careful analysis 
of over five thousand examples of this formula in the principal 
Latin writers shows great differences between individual writers, 
but great uniformity in each writer, even where the authorship 
has extended over many years, as in the case of Cicero and 
Livy. In its use of the formula the Dial. differs widely from the 
works of Tac., and in explaining the differences, genetic develop- 
ment plays no part, for the variations in the Dial. are as distinct 
from those in Cic. and Quintilian as they are from those in Taci- 
tus. The Dial. does not imitate Cicero in this respect. It has 
non tantum 14,16; 22,18 and perhaps 33, 10 where the reading 
is uncertain. In the second member it has sed... quoqgue 2,7; 
10, 15; 37, 10. Both of these are very rarely found in Cicero. In 
Tac., modo is in most instances not separated from the negative ; 
in the Dial. in all cases excepting perhaps 2, 6. In the first 
member Tac. prefers zon modo; the Dial. non solum. In the 
second member Tac. has sed in a majority of instances; the Dial., 
sed etiam. Of thetwenty-four different combinations of the words 
of the formula, six are found only in the Dial., while three others, 
occurring eight times in all, are found in the Dial. and the works 
of Tacitus. In other words, two-thirds of the Dia]. combinations 
do not occur in Tac. at all, and the other third only sporadically. 
The Agr. has one combination, and the Germ. two, which do not 
appear in the Ann. and Hist., whose most common combinations 
do not appear in the Dialogus at all. 

A fair interpretation of all the statements in the Dialogus as to 
the date of publication indicates a later date than is possible if it 
were written by Tacitus. At the same time there are no reasons 
for believing that Crispus, who is attacked in the Dialogus, lost 
his power during the reign of Titus. Even if he had, the relation 
of Tacitus to the entire imperial family precluded the author- 
ship of such a work by him. He was the recipient of imperial 
favors, and if he had published under Titus a work attacking the 
favorite of the next emperor, it is not at all probable that he would 
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have been advanced by that emperor, or have passed unpunished 
during the life of the favorite. The hypothesis of psychological 
change in Tacitus has been shown not to be a valid reason for 
verbal changes, nor does the theory of genetic development in 
some features of style show anything more than a possibility of 
authorship by Tacitus, while in the case of duplicated parts it does 
not hold at all. The stylistic correspondences between the differ- 
ent works are many, but not altogether peculiar to them nor 
necessarily indicative of sameness of authorship. Opposed to 
these are differences for which no theory accounts, and which are 
decisive against the claims made for Tacitus. 

There are some distinct gains in establishing an independent, 
non-Tacitean authorship for the Dialogus. Its grammatical 
features require no remodelling at points where they do not agree 
with the Tacitean norm. It will have the value of an independent 
work revealing new forms of expression, ranking co-equal with 
the works of Tacitus, and not as now a subject to Tacitean laws of 
style. It will relieve commentators from the necessity of crowd- 
ing assumptions into the literary development of Tacitus, and will 
leave them free to accept a more direct interpretation of the work 
especially in reference to chronological data. 

Who the writer was cannot be determined, unless there may be 
found in some work of a later writer a direct quotation assigned 
to its author. Against Pliny and Quintilian, as well as Tacitus, 
the negative argument is conclusive. However, from the work. 
we can establish a few elements in his intellectual and moral 
make-up. That he was ἃ rhetorician is shown by the prevailing 
schoolish tone of the work. Taking Cicero as a model, he pre- 
sented his work under the mantle of others, but without a trace 
that he did not consider himself a master of the art of expression. 
His self-confidence in this respect is in marked contrast with the 
apologetic tone of Tacitus in his first work, ‘non tamen pigebit vel 
incondita ac rudi voce memoriam prioris servitutis ac testimonium 
praesentium bonorum composuisse.’ As illustrations of contem- 
poraneous oratory he puts forward two imperial favorites, Vibius 
Crispus and Marcellus; the powerful friend of Domitian, Regulus, 
‘omnium bipedum nequissimus’ (Pliny Ep. 1, 5, 14), and Messalla, 
who had won renown by the defence of his infamous brother. As 
the writer posited the dialogue, the speakers, and the circum- 
stances under which the dialogue was held, the selection of such 
men as representatives shows his own political attitude, for he 
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might have presented the subject differently had he chosen to 
publish the work as the result of his own reflections. His bias is 
also shown by his attitude toward Helvidius Priscus. C.5,31, he 
says of Marcellus, ‘inexercitatam et eius modi certaminum rudem 
Helvidii sapientiam elusit.’ If this refers to the last attempt of 
Helvidius to crush Marcellus, the characterization of the oratory 
of Helvidius is not correct, for Tacitus says of their speeches in 
the first contest, H. 4, 6, 6 ‘primo minax certamen et egregiis 
utriusque orationibus testatum,’ placing the men as equals in 
oratorical power, nor does he consider the result as a triumph on 
the part of Marcellus, ‘mox dubia voluntate Galbae, multis sena- 
torum deprecantibus, omisit Priscus.’ The failure of the last 
attempt as stated by Tacitus was due to the intervention of Domi- 
tian and Mucianus, and was considered as a victory over the 
senate endeavoring to regain its liberty, while in the Dialogus it 
is considered as a personal contest between the two men. Agr. 
2; Ann. 4, 34-35, when compared with the Dialogus, also show 
an entirely different attitude on the part of the writers to the 
powers restricting the freedom of speech. The Dialogus has no 
word of condemnation for those who endangered the safety of 
Maternus, while Tacitus, especially at the close of c. 35, reflects 
on the attitude of rulers to free speech. It may be said that the 
feeling of hostility was developed in Tacitus, but it would be 
expected that a man at least twenty-five years of age would have 
at least some trace of independent thought in reference to so 
important a question. 

His political attitude is further shown by the omissions in the 
Dialogus. The represented occasion of the dialogue was the 
endangered safety of Maternus caused by his freedom of speech 
with reference to those in power. But the writer did not seize the 
occasion created by his own setting of the dialogue and show the 
sum-total of the effects on oratorical and literary expression of 
imperial despotism since the days of Augustus. In his discussion 
he mentions the ‘ principis disciplina’ as the most important of four 
causes which had tamed down an eloquence developed under con- 
ditions of true liberty, but which the Dialogus (40, 9) terms 
‘eloquentia alumna licentiae, quam stulti libertatem vocant.’ There 
are abundant evidences in the work of a well-developed rhetori- 
cal training, and it is probable that he was a pupil of Quintilian, 
who wrote his work before the publication of the Dialogus, and 
for that reason has no indications of either the acceptance or the 
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rejection of the teachings in the work of his pupil. He expressed 
the sentiment to be found in many places in Latin, that the good 
old days were better than the present. His literary criticisms and 
characterizations usually conform to the judgment of the age as 
expressed by Tacitus and Quintilian. His attitude on moral 
questions has been compared to that of Tacitus. There is a 
resemblance, for his reflections are such as we should expect 
from a man who wrote in an age which had received from Seneca 
the moral precepts which are also reflected in the works of Tacitus. 
See Zimmermann, De Tacito Senecae Philosophi Imitatore. 
Breslau, 1889. Taking into consideration the fact that he did not 
come boldly forward as an author and present his work as his 
own, and interpreting this as the result of the political influences 
around him, the time best suited for authorship is during the latter 
part of the reign of Domitian, and toward this period converge all 
the lines of evidence as to the date of publication. 

From the mass of the writings of Cicero the work of Cornificius 
has been separated, and the claim for its real author has been 
vindicated, but for the present we must rest content to restore the 
Dialogus to the Auctor ad Fabium Iustum. 


Inuswors Wastevan University, R. B. STEELE. 
Bloomington, 722. 


III—THE DRAMATIC SYNCHOREGIA AT ATHENS. 


The discovery and publication in recent years οὗ large body 
of new material bearing on the choregia, and the fruitful labors of 
Lipsius, Reisch, Kohler, Bergk, Brinck and others upon this 
material, have made it possible at the present time to present in 
its general outlines, with essential accuracy, the history of the 
most important branch of the subject—the dramatic choregia at 
Athens during the fifth and fourth centuries. But to any one 
who musters the sources it soon becomes apparent that there are 
several serious lacunae in our knowledge, and several points at 
which the details in the history still elude our grasp. It is the 
purpose of this paper to supply, if possible, some of these details, 
by a re-examination of the inscriptional evidence and by com- 
bining with it some evidence, hitherto overlooked, derived from 
the contemporary literature. 

Our knowledge of the institution of the dramatic synchoregia 
depends, in the first instance, on a statement of Aristotle quoted 
by the scholiast to Aristoph. Ran. 404, to the effect that under 
the archonship of Callias a decree was passed providing that two 
choregi, instead of one, should be appointed for each tragic and 
comic poet for the Dionysia. The correctness of this statement 
is attested by a number of inscriptions. 

Was the Callias under whom this change was made ὁ μετὰ 
Κλεόκριτον (412/11) OF ὁ per’ ᾿Α»τιγένη (406/5)? The earlier view 
of Bockh'—now held by Brinck,? Oehmichen,’ and Gilbert‘— 
favors the earlier date. The more natural opinion, however, held 
by A. Miiller, Reisch and others, follows the statement of the 


1 Staatshaushaltung’, I, p. 538, corrected in the footnote from Bdckh’s own 
notes. 

3 Inscriptiones graecae ad choregiam pertinentes, p. 92 ff. 

®Ochmichen, Bthnenwesen, p. 196. He doubts, however, the correctness of 
the notice of the scholiast, “trotzdem sie sich mit der Autoritat des Aristoteles 
briistet.” Lys. 21,1, which he quotes in support, simply calls for a date later 
than 411. 

‘Constitutional Antiquities, p. 360, n. 1. To the above names may be 
added Bodensteiner, Ueber choregische Weihinschriften, p. 78, and Bethe, 
De scaenicarum certaminum victoribus, p. 7. 
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scholiast, who identifies the Callias in question with the Callias 
under whom the Frogs was produced. It may be claimed, how- 
ever, that the identification rests on the authority of the scholiast 
alone; that Aristotle, following his usual custom,’ gave the name 
of the archon with no distinguishing epithet. If this be granted, 
a plausible argument could be made for the earlier date from the 
financial condition of Athens just before the collapse of the 
Sicilian expedition. The answer to these objections is to be 
found in the passage in the Frogs upon which the scholiast’s 
comment is made. Since the historical allusion has regularly 
been missed by modern commentators, I shall present the case at 
some length. 

Ἴακχε, φιλοχορευτά, συμπρόπεμπέ με 

404. σὺ γὰρ κατεσχίσω μὲν ἐπὶ γέλωτι 

κἀπ᾽ εὐτελείᾳ τόν τε σανδαλίσκον 

καὶ τὸ ῥάκος, κἀξεῦρες ὥστ᾽ 

ἀζημίους παίζειν τε καὶ χορεύειν. 


Schol. ad loc.: σὺ γὰρ κατεσχίσω] ἴσον τῷ διὰ σὲ κατεσχίσθη. . . . ἔοικε 
δὲ παρεμφαίνειν ὅτι λιτῶς ἤδη ἐχορηγεῖτο τοῖς ποιηταῖς. (ἐπὶ γοῦν τοῦ 
Καλλίου τούτον φησὶν ᾿Αριστοτέλης ὅτι σύνδυο ἔδοξε χορηγεῖν τὰ Διονύσια 
τοῖς τραγῳδοῖς καὶ κωμῳδοῖς" ὥστε ἴσως ἦν τις καὶ περὶ τὸν Ληναϊκὸν ἀγῶνα 
συστολή, χρόνῳ δ᾽ ὕστερον οὗ πολλῷ τινι καὶ καθάπαξ περιεῖλε Κινησίας τὰς 
χορηγίας κτέ.) ἢ 

The scholiast did not understand the purpose of the change, 
for it was the intention of the legislator to give the poets undi- 
minished support, while reducing by one-half the expense of 
each choregus. The scholiast was misled by a literal interpre- 
tation of κατεσχίσω, Saw in the passage only another allusion to 
the stinginess of the choregi, and was withal too eager to find a 
premonition of the total abolition of the choregia, which, he 
believed, was soon to be accomplished. That it was not abol- 
ished by Cinesias is sufficiently shown by Aristotle, ’Ad. πολ. 56, 3. 
The whole interpretation of the scholiast must therefore be 
rejected, and we must go back to the text for the true meaning, 
using as the key the excerpt from Aristotle which some intelligent 


1 Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, p. 8. 

2It will be observed that the quotation from Aristotle is not in the Codex 
Ravennas. It is apparent, however, that, as they stand, both scholia agree in 
the interpretation, though the reference to Aristotle is no longer in point. 
Probably the source of the second scholium had the correct understanding of 
the passage, simply quoting Aristotle in explanation. 
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commentator of an early date wrote on the margin of the manu- 
script. It seems to me that we have in the text not simply a 
general allusion to the shabby costume with which the choreutae 
must needs be content, although that is there, but a direct refer- 
ence to the joint choregia of two men which had been introduced 
that year, and for which the chorus expresses its gratitude to 
Iacchus, ὁ φιλοχορεντής, who has come to the rescue of his wor- 
shippers at this time of need and has preserved their rites 
unharmed. As the poet would put it, the choregia ‘“‘has been 
split.” In his usual manner he mingles fact and fancy, the literal 
and the metaphorical, to the confusion of commentators ancient 
and modern.’ The historical allusion comes first. Iacchus is the 
friend of the dancer, ‘“‘for thou it is who didst have my little 
sandal and my tattered garment split in twain for fun and for 
economy, and didst hit upon a way whereby I might play and 
dance unharmed.” Then another member of the chorus takes 
up the literal meaning of the words and the ἐπὶ γέλωτι to point the 
characteristic jest: νῦν δὴ κατεῖδον, καὶ pad’ εὐπροσώπου, συμπαιστρίας, 
χιτωνίου παραρραγέντος, τιτθίον προκύψαν. ΤΟ my mind the conclusion 
is irresistible that the synchoregia, so explicitly referred to in this 
passage, if the proposed interpretation is correct, was an event of 
recent date.’ 

The question has been raised as to whether the scholiast rightly 
understands τὰ Διονύσια in the statement of Aristotle to mean the 
City Dionysia alone. Brinck’ leaves the question in doubt, 
though he inclines to the belief that both festivals are included 
in the expression. Bergk*‘ believed that the law passed under 


1Nor is the advantage in favor of the modern. See, for example, Kock’s 
comments on the passage. The textual changes which he and Blaydes 
propose, and of which others have approved, are, it need hardly be said, 
unnecessary. 

The allusion to the χορηγία in the Frogs is indicated not only by the 
epithet φιλοχορευτῆς and by κατεσχίσω, but also by χορεύειν, which here means 
‘to serve as χορευτής. See Wilamowitz, Herakles?, II, p. 149. 

Bodensteiner, op. cit., p. 78, concedes the claim of Oehmichen that Lys. 21, 
1, καταστὰς δὲ χορηγὸς τραγῳδοῖς ἀνήλωσα τριάκοντα μνᾶς (in the year 411/10), is 
against the synchoregia, not, however, on the ground that the speaker names 
no fellow-choregus, but because the sum expended is too large. He suggests 
that the text is corrupt. But I believe that the phraseology in all such cases 
excludes the supposition of a joint choregia, and that this passage could be 
used, if necessary, as a further argument against the date 412/11. 

3 Op. cit., p. 94: “si Athenis lex ferebatur σύνδυο χορηγεῖν τὰ Διονύσια, bene 
statui potest, significata esse et Διονύσια τὰ μεγάλα et Διονύσια τὰ ἐπὶ Anvaiy,” 

*Gesch. d. gr. Litt. III, p. 70, n. 275. 
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Callias was for the City Dionysia, but suggested that a similar law 
had previously been passed for the Lenaean festival. At first 
glance it may seem that the Lenaea were included in the law of 
Callias, because the Frogs was produced at the Lenaea. On the 
other hand, ra Διονύσια and Διονύσια are the designations regularly 
given to the city festival in the fifth and fourth centuries. The 
addition of τὰ ἐν ἄστει Or τὰ ἀστικά is found only a few times in the 
fifth century, while ra μεγάλα does not occur until the latter part of 
the fourth century. In many instances it can be shown that ra 
Διονύσια and Διονύσια refer to the City Dionysia exclusively, and I 
have failed to find an instance where a reference to the Lenaea is 
implied with certainty. The usage of Aristotle in this matter is 
well illustrated in chap. 56 and 57 of the Πολιτεία, where Διονύσια 
is as distinctly opposed to Διονύσια τὰ ἐπὶ Anvaiw aS Διονύσια τὰ 
μεγάλα. But the most convincing proof that Aristotle had in 
mind the city festival alone is furnished by Lys. 21, 4, where we 
are told that the speaker won a victory as choregus for the comic 
poet Cephisodorus in the archonship of Euclid. At this date a 
single person could have been appointed choregus only for the 
Lenaea. 

It remains to determine the date of the discontinuance of the 
synchoregia. It will be convenient to discuss the tragic and the 
comic choregia separately, although the assumption seems to 
prevail that, as the two were treated alike in the law of Callias, 
so the expedient of the joint choregia must have been abandoned 
at the same time for both. Brinck’ suggests that single choregi 
were again appointed when tragedies began to be presented 
singly. But, as A. Miiller* points out, the inscription which he 
cites in support (CIA. II 973—date, 342-340) does not prove 
that the poets contested with single tragedies. In fact, CIA. 1V 
2, fr. g, p. 218 (348/7), proves the contrary—that one choreyus 
provided for all the plays presented by each poet. This is about 
the time when Meidias served alone as choregus for tragedy 
(Dem. Meid. 156). Fragment ¢ of CIA. II 971, which has been 
extracted by Kohler from the almost hopeless jumble of Pittakis’ 
copy, and which is even now not very certain, bears the name of 
the archon Theodotus (387/6) and of the choregus and poet of 
the preceding year. Since tragedy is always the last event 
mentioned in these yearly records, it follows that in the year 
388/7 a single choregus was appointed in tragedy. 


10». cit., p. 95. ? Philologus, Supp. VI, p. 95. 
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The following inscription was first published by Philios in Ath. 
Mitth. 19 (1894), p. 174 f., and is now to be found in the Attic 
Corpus, IV 2, p. 254. It was found at Eleusis. The restorations 
are certain and will not be indicated. 


Tvabis Τιμοκήδος ᾿Αναξανδρίδης Τιμαγόρο 
χορηγόντες κωμφδοῖς ἐνίκων. 
᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐδίδασκεν. 
ἑτέρα νίκη τραγφδοῖς. 

Σοφοκλῆς ἐδίδασκεν. 


Foucart’ has shown that it is extremely probable that the 
second victory was won by the younger Sophocles with his 
grandfather’s play, the Oedipus Coloneus, in the year 401. As 
regards the victory in comedy, he argues as follows: ‘‘Les deux 
derniéres lignes sont de la méme main que les premiéres; ce 
n’est donc pas une addition faite postérieurement pour une 
victoire gagnée plus tard; l’inscription a été gravée en une seule 
fois. Par consequent, la victoire tragique a été antérieure a la 
victoire comique.” And so, he proceeds to say, the comic victory 
was won between 399 and 389. I confess that I am unable to 
understand the logic of this argument. If the two records were 
inscribed at the same time, the only indication of the order in 
which the victories were won is the order in which they are 
recorded. The ἑτέρη νίκη was unquestionably the second, and 
consequently the comic victory must have been won before gor 
and after 405. Incidentally it may be said that in the comedy 
was possibly the Τηρυτάδης, a play similar to the Frogs in concep- 
tion, and produced about the same time. 

In another synchoregic inscription, CIA. III 1280, three 
victories are grouped together in which the poets were Dicae- 
ogenes, Ariphron and Polychares respectively. Kohler dates the 
inscription “ad initia saeculi quarti.” Brinck (p. 106) thinks that 
the alphabet employed (ὁ for ov, but » and η) points to a date not 
long after 411. Each is evidently influenced by the date which 
he accepts of the synchoregic law. Dicaeogenes’ was a tragic 
poet, contemporary with Agathon, who flourished, as Kayser 
shows,’ between 424 and 393. Ariphron was not before known 


l Revue de Philologie, 19 (1895), p. 119 ff. Kéhler then is wrong in dating 
the inscription before Euclid. 

2? Welcker, Die griechischen Tragddien, p. 1045. 

> Kayser, Hist. crit. trag. Graec., p. 251. 
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as a tragic poet, but he is probably Ariphron of Sicyon, the 
dithyrambic poet mentioned by Athenaeus 15, 702.4. About 
Polychares nothing is known. With this meagre information, 
and keeping as near 403 as possible, and assuming no long 
interval between the various victories that are recorded on the 
same stone, we may fix the date of the three victories approxi- 
mately in the years 404, 403, 402, 400, 399. The year 401 and 
possibly 398 and 397 are already occupied by tragic victories." 

Turning now to the contemporary literature, we are able to 
arrive at more definite results. Ina number of orations of the 
early part of the fourth century the services of a number of 
citizens in the choregia are mentioned, always in such a manner 
that one must infer that they served singly. In Isaeus 5, 36 the 
speaker relates that Dicaeogenes was so stingy that he got last 
place when choregus for tragedy. The immediate context shows 
that this was between 399 and the time of speaking, 389. We 
learn from Lys. 19, 29 and 42 that Aristophanes was choregus for 
tragedy twice in five years—once for his father and once in his 
own name—and that he was trierarch three times in succession 
between the battle of Cnidus and his death in 389. Since the 
family had no property before this battle, so heavy a liturgy 
would hardly have been imposed on them in the year of the 
battle. The trierarchies must have been after 390, when the 
Athenians first fitted outa fleet after the war with Sparta. This 
leaves only 393/2 and 392/1 for the two choregies.’ Therefore 
between 399, the latest date of a tragic synchoregia of which 
there is evidence, and 393, the tragic synchoregia was abolished. 
Taking into account the financial condition of Athens at this time, 
we may consider ca. 394 the probable date of the resumption of 
the single choregia for tragedy.” 

Navarre‘ appeals to CIA. II 971, fr. d, for proof that the comic 
synchoregia was given up in the course of the first half of the 
fourth century. Unfortunately this inscription, which tells of the 


1401, Oed. Col.; 398, first appearance (victory ὃ) of Astydamas, cf. Mar. Par. 
81; 397, appearance (and victory?) of the younger Sophocles; the Iph. Aul., 
Alcmeon and Bacchae were brought out soon after the death of Euripides. 
One of the above dates must therefore be reserved for these. 

4 This result is taken from Blass, Att. Bered.?, p. 532, note. 

>We have no knowledge that, while the synchoregia was in operation, a 
single person might, under exceptional circumstances, be called upon to equip 
a chorus, as in the case of the syntrierarchia, 

* Dionysos, p. 16. 
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choregia of Diopeithes in a comic contest in which the poet 
Procleides was victor, bears no date. Kohler now assigns it to a 
period “several decades after the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury.”’ It must, however, be assigned to a considerably later 
date.2. The victory was won at the City Dionysia, for choruses of 
men and boys are mentioned in the record. Now, in the great 
inscription which gives the number of victories won by the 
various poets in the dramatic contests (CIA. II 977, fr. g), the 
comic poet Procleides is accredited with one victory. This list 
also refers to the City Dionysia. The identification seems certain. 
The name of Procleides comes immediately after Timocles and 
before Menander. Menander won his first victory in 321. Tim- 
ocles won his single victory not a long time before, for it is not 
likely that, in a long interval, only one new poet should have 
been successful. Timocles was a contemporary of Demosthenes 
and Hypereides, but he exhibited as late as the second decade 
before 300.4 The earliest comedy of his that can be dated was 
produced about .345.° From these indications we should be 
reasonably safe in dating the victory of Timocles and that of 
Procleides within about a decade before 321. Fragment d, there- 
fore, of this list of victors at the City Dionysia, originally had a 
place near fragments 4 and ¢, which belong together, the first 
column of fr. 4 being continued by the second column of fr. ¢. 
It will readily be seen by reference to the facsimiles that unless 
we can date the victory of Procleides before 335, which we have 
shown to be improbable, fr. ὦ can find a place only between fr. 2, 
col. 1 and fr. ¢, col. 2, and hence is the record for the year 332/1. 
Another fragment of the same inscription (fr. 4, CIA. IV, p. 219) 
gives a single choregus for comedy in the record for 330/29. 

The metrical inscription CIA. III 1285 has been the subject of 
considerable discussion. As restored by Kohler, the first line 
reads: 

ἡδυγέλωτι χορῷ Διονύσια σ ὑ]μ[πἼ]οτε ἐν[ἰκω»]. 


1He at first assigned it to the beginning of the fourth century. Ath. Mitth. 
3 (1878), p. 109. 

2Qehmichen cannot have examined this inscription very carefully, for he 
cites it as proof that the synchoregia, if it ever existed, was “nicht von langem 
Bestande’’: op. cit., p. 196. 

> Anon. de comoedia, III 81 (Dttbner). 

*Bergk, Gesch. gr. Litt. III, p. 163. 

δ᾽ Meineke, I, pp. 387 and 429. 
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It is accordingly a synchoregic inscription, as is now admitted by 
all. Kohler thinks that the reference is to a victory won at 
Athens, to commemorate which the choregi set up a stone in 
their own deme—for the inscription was found outside of Athens. 
Reisch' evidently shares this view, for he considers this inscrip- 
tion a refutation of the statement of Schol. Ran. 404, that Cinesias 
abolished the choregia. Brinck,’ however, yields to the authority 
of the scholiast on this point, and is compelled to explain this 
inscription (and CIA. II 1278) as commemorating a victory at 
the Rural Dionysia in the deme to which the choregi belonged. 
Now the story of the abolition of the choregia by Cinesias 15 ἃ 
fiction built upon the epithet χοροκτόνος applied to him by the 
tomic poet Strattis,*® and is abundantly refuted by unimpeachable 
evidence. Brinck’s view, however, may be correct so far as CIA. 
II 1278 is concerned—an inscription found outside of Athens, 
referring to a comic choregia of a single person. But as regards 
this metrical inscription, the fact that it involves the synchoregia, 
an arrangement which we know to have existed in Athens, and 
which did not, so far as we know, obtain anywhere else, certainly 
puts upon Brinck the burden of proof, and gives us the right to 
refer this document to a victory won at Athens. An example 
precisely analogous to this is furnished by the synchoregic 
inscription from Eleusis discussed above. This metrical inscrip- 
tion is dated by Kohler, on epigraphical grounds, after the 
middle of the fourth century. The comic synchoregia, therefore, 
continued until after 350 and was discontinued before 332. 

Very little direct evidence on the subject of the tribal choregia 
for comedy can be drawn from documents at present available. 
The only direct information which we have is given by Aristotle 
in ᾽Αθ. πολ. 56, 3 πρότερον δὲ καὶ κωμφδοῖς καθίστη (ὁ ἄρχων) πέντε 
(χορηγούς), νῦν δὲ τούτους αἱ φυλαὶ φέρουσιν. I have advanced the 
view elsewhere, on the strength of the history of the chorus, that 
the change from appointment of choregi by the archon to election 
by the tribes took place after 350. The history of the syncho- 
regia, in my opinion, is in favor of this view. There is nothing 
to show that the institution of the synchoregia in 406 was attended 
immediately by the increase of the comedies to be presented 


1De mus. Graec. certam., p. 45. 2 Op. cit., p. 139 f. 
See my article on ‘The Chorus in the later Greek Drama’: Am. Jour. 


Arch. ro (1895), p. 316 ff. 
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from three to five, as Wilamowitz assumes.' On the contrary, it 
seems to me extremely improbable, when one considers that the 
synchoregia was adopted under stress of great financial difh- 
culties. When money became easier, at some time before 388,’ 
it pleased the people better, instead of reverting to the old system 
of single choregi, to increase the number of comedies to be 
provided for. Nor is there evidence that the method of appoint- 
ing was changed at that time. Selection by the tribes came only 
when the synchoregia was given up. We may infer from Aris- 
totle’s πρότερον that the change was made not long before. The 
omission of all mention of the tribe in the two official inscriptions 
of this period which refer to the comic choregia (CIA. II 971, fr. 
@, and CIA. IV, fr. 2, p. 219) shows that the part of the tribe 
consisted only in the election of the choregi, and that it did not 
share in the victory, at least not in the same sense and degree as 
in the case of the cyclic choruses.’ The selection of the comic 
choregi by the tribes was naturally suggested by the number (5) 
of the comic poets to be provided for, and was finally brought 
about at a time (1) when the cost of the comic choregia had 
fallen off considerably, so that the co-operation of two choregi 
for each poet was unnecessary, (2) when the number of rich 
citizens had diminished, so that it was easier to find five choregi 
than ten, and (3) when the burden of the liturgies was very 
unequally distributed. It would be most natural under such 
circumstances that the abolition of the synchoregia should have 
been accompanied by the transfer of the appointing power to the 
tribes, for the main object aimed at, viz. a more equal distribution 
of the burden according to wealth, could not so easily be accom- 
plished if the appointing power rested with the archon. Now 


1 Aristoteles ἃ. Athen, I, p. 254, note 144. The whole account of the 
choregia which Wilamowitz outlines here seems to me to be extremely 
inexact. He assumes that πρότερον καθίστη in Aristotle refers to an inter- 
mission in the custom which prevailed from the beginning of the selection of 
comic choregi by the tribes. The only safe inference, however, is that the 
appointing power was vested in the archon from the time of the admission of 
comedy into the City Dionysia, and that it so remained until transferred to the 
tribes, not long before the time of writing. My statement of Wilamowitz’s 
position on this point on p. 319, n. 45 of my article on the Chorus is inexact. 

2 The first recorded occurrence of five comedies was in 388, when the Plutus 
was presented. See Hypothesis to Plutus. 

> Navarre is therefore not justified in saying, p. 16, n. 3: “ce furent des 
concours non plus entre individus mais entre tribus.” 
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the period in which the economic conditions which I have 
described are to be found in the highest degree was the period 
embraced in the financial administration of Lycurgus. The 
same tendency to throw upon the very rich the burdens which 
had previously rested upon them with less weight than upon the 
well-to-do citizens was exhibited during this period in still other 
directions. The propositions made by Demosthenes in 340 in 
regard to the symmories, for example, and the diversion of the 
theoric fund toward the expenses of war, accomplished in 338, 
were both steps in the same direction. The very rich were the 
chief opponents of these measures because they would suffer 
most heavily by the change. The abolition of the synchoregia - 
and the transfer of the appointing power to the tribes was a very 
simple method of accomplishing, in the matter of the choregia, a 
reform for which a more complicated machinery was necessary in 
the case of the trierarchia. If we should assign this double 
change to ca. 340, I believe that we should not be far astray. 
The advantage of the change to the moderately wealthy was 
offset by a loss of administrative power, which became the cause 
of great changes in the form! and the manner of presentation of 
comedy; for the tribes could not insist so effectively as the 
archon on the maintenance of a high standard and a liberal 
supply of money on the part of the choregi. At a time when 
public spirit was at a low ebb, a strong directing hand was the 
more necessary. 

The main results of this investigation into the history of the 
dramatic synchoregia may be summarized as follows. In 406 a 
law was passed providing for the conjunction of two citizens in 
the tragic and comic choregia for the City Dionysia. Between 
399 and 394—probably nearer the latter date—this law was 
repealed for tragedy, while for comedy the synchoregia was 
retained, and before 388 the number of comedies to be presented 
was increased to five. This arrangement lasted until about 340, 
when the old usage was reestablished. Probably at the same 
time the appointment of comic choregi was transferred from the 
archon to the tribes. The victory, however, continued to belong 
to the choregus as official representative of the chorus and the 


tribe, 
EDWARD Capps. 


1See Am. Jour. Arch. 1895, p. 319. 


IV.—THE MORE COMPLICATED FIGURES OF 
COMPARISON IN PLATO. 


Plato more than any other ancient writer depends for the 
explanation of his doctrines upon argument by analogy. This 
was because he treated so largely of the unseen and intangible. 
We therefore find his richer than any other Greek prose of the 
classic age, in the figures of comparison. And besides using 
such figures for his argument, he also employed them as literary 
ornament. Consequently they become very numerous in his 
pages and at the same time often very complicated. It is due to 
this latter feature that in the eyes of the Greek rhetoricians Plato 
appeared rapt in a Bacchic frenzy in the use of figures, and 
showed usages that to them seemed monstrous. 

The following pages treat of some of these comparisons which 
thus seem confused or distorted by the touch of the bewildering 
god. Those of them which show similar irregularities will 
be grouped together; the causes of their confusion discussed ; 
and the structure of certain larger groups of comparisons will be 
explained in detail. The reader may perhaps consider as not 
final some opinions that are expressed. But he will be indulgent 
on considering how much our present classifications of the figures 
of speech are in need of rehabilitation. 


Il.—Mixed Comparisons. 


The simplest of these irregular comparisons (and under com- 
parisons are included metaphor, simile and allegory) is the mixed 
metaphor. It is likewise the most frequent. Although it leaves 
a rather confused impression on the mind, this impression is often 
by its very confusion rendered the more brilliant. Mixed meta- 
phor is, in fact, not so much a confusion of pictures as it is a rapid 
succession of them. Writers of a poetic strain do not avoid it. 
_ They may even seek for such a rapid series of pictures, provided 
that the scenes are not in harsh or disagreeable contrast. 

More than two scenes may be confused, and in extreme 
cases even five or six. Such a mixture occurs in the Republic 
at 533 @, where dialectic ‘leads and drags upward the eye of the 
soul as it lies buried in barbaric filth.’ Several more nearly 
related pictures are found in Ion 533 ¢ ff., where poets are 
inspired by muses, are magnets, are Corybants, are Bacchae, are 
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bees, are seers. Here, however, both metaphor and simile occur, 
and the scenes are separated usually by clauses or sentences. In 
Timaeus 81 ¢ there is a mixture due to scientific terminology. It 
reads: ‘but when the root of the triangles relaxes, because of its 
having fought many fights over a long space of time against 
many: it is no longer able to cut the entering elements of 
nourishment.’ Fewer images occur in Theaetetus 179 ὦ, where it 
speaks of ‘striking being to see whether its ring is hale or rotten.’ 
The most common cases are where only two images are found, as 
in Politicus 310 α΄ with the words ἀκμάζειν and ἐξανθεῖν. Here the 
two words are the same part of speech and are set side by side as 
synonyms. In such cases one metaphor is usually more trite than 
the other, and does not call up in the mind so vivid a picture. 

In deciding whether a word is felt as a metaphor, we must 
consider whether it could be replaced by some simpler and more 
literal expression. A feeling that a word is rather fine or unusual 
is a sure proof that the author regards it as metaphorical; or, at 
least, is consciously borrowing it from some other sphere than 
that in which he uses it. In the Timaeus Plato is forced to 
employ words in entirely different senses from what they have in 
the rest of his works. He or perhaps his Ionic predecessors have 
thus made for themselves a set of scientific terms, not as is done 
at present by coining new words, but by using old ones in new 
senses. In the Timaeus consequently it is allowable to find 
mixture of metaphor in the passage translated above and also in 
this: 85 6 (χολὴ) χειμῶνα καὶ τρόμον ἐντὸς παρέχει" πλείων δ᾽ ἐπιρρέουσα, 
τῇ παρ᾽ αὐτῆς θερμύτητι κρατήσασα τὰς ἶνας els ἀταξίαν ζέσασα διέσεισε. . . 
ἔλυσε τὰ τῆς ψυχῆς αὐτόθεν οἷον νεὼς πείσματα μεθῆκέ τε ἐλευθέραν. Scien- 
tific terms and phrases made of mixed metaphor are not confined 
to the Timaeus, but are scattered through the other dialogues ; 
as, for instance, Rep. 546 ¢ πυθμὴν πεμπάδι συζυγεὶς δύο ἁρμονίας παρέ- 
χεται. The pun upon δίπους (Politicus 266 δ) by suggesting its 
two meanings, ‘biped’ and ‘second power,’ shows that such 
words were far from being literal even in their technical meanings. 
Underneath each Greek scientific word there lurked an older 
meaning that made the scientific and later sense long retain the 
feeling of a metaphor. 

Among the words that introduce the various pictures in a 
mixed metaphor verbs usually predominate; as in Rep. 5864 
οὔτε ἀνέβλεψαν πώποτε, οὔτε ἠνέχθησαν οὐδὲ τοῦ ὄντος τῷ ὄντι ἐπληρώθησαν 
οὐδὲ βεβαίου τε καὶ καθαρᾶς ἡδονῆς ἐγεύσαντο. Another case would be 
Rep. 440 ¢ ζεῖ τε καὶ χαλεπαίνει καὶ ξυμμαχεῖ τᾷ δοκοῦντι δικαίῳ. Noun- 
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metaphors are more rare, as in Rep. 614 @, where the ἄθλά re καὶ 
μισθοὶ καὶ δῶρα Of virtue are mentioned. Other instances of mixed 
noun-metaphor are found in Lysis 214 a, Protag. 343 @ and 
Gorgias 503 a. The noun-metaphor always seems stronger than 
the verb-metaphor. On this account several do not need to be 
united to produce an emphatic or telling effect, but when mixed 
together they are apt to stand in too harsh a contrast, unless 
carefully chosen. The adjective and adverb usually form very 
weak metaphors. Cases of mixture with them are therefore not 
easily traceable, unless perhaps the adjective is in the form of a 
participle. Βαθύτερα καὶ πρᾳότερα ἤθη of Laws 9364 and μὴ ὑγιεῖ 
Ψυχῇ συνοικεῖν ἀλλὰ σαθρᾷ are examples of adjective mixture. Rep. 
387 ¢ and Phaedo 82 ¢ may serve as others. 

A mixture of metaphor consisting of verb and substantive is a 
frequent form when different parts of speech are used. Laws 
718 d πῦρ ἐπὶ πῦρ ὀχετεύειν, or Republic 470 d τροφὸν καὶ μητέρα κείρειν, 
or Politicus 272 d ἔφεδρος αὐτοῦ τῶν πηδαλίων γιγνόμενος τὰ »οσήσαντα 
καὶ λυθέντα ἐν τῇ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν προτέρᾳ περιόδῳ στρέψας κοσμεῖ τε καὶ ἐπανορ- 
θῶν ἀθάνατον αὐτὸν καὶ ἀγήρων ἀπεργάζεται, would be good examples 
of this. A rather rare case is that where a noun and its qualifying 
adjective are each a different metaphor, as in βορβόρῳ βαρβαρικῷ of 
Republic 533 d. 

The number of strongly mixed metaphors in the dialogues is 
very nearly as follows: 


Phaedo 14 Phaedrus 9 Gorgias 14 
Cratylus 6 AlcibiadesI 4 Meno 2 
Theaetetus 6 Alcibiades II 2 Ion 2 
Sophist 9 Charmides_ 1 Republic 86 
Politicus 12 Lysis 3 Timaeus 32 
Philebus 8 Euthydemus 2 Critias I 
Symposium 5 Protagoras 6 Laws 55 


Mixed metaphor arises from the placing together of several 
different metaphors. In like manner mixed or compound simile 
finds its origin. It is produced when the same thing is compared 
with several others, all at once, by means of a single particle or of 
some one word of comparison to introduce them. This figure is 
especially frequent in the Laws. This is probably because that 
dialogue was not so carefully revised and amplified as the others. 
Compound simile is thus indicative of great condensation of 
thought. It has no claim to be an ornamental figure, but belongs 
naturally in the note-book. 
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An example of it might be taken from Laws 641 a, where the 
lawgiver is compared at once to the captain, charioteer and 
general. At 961 ¢ ff. he is compared to the captain, general and 
physician. Again, Laws go2d, e the gods are compared to 
physicians, captains, generals, housekeepers, statesmen, stone- 
masons. At 905¢ to 906d they are compared to charioteers, 
captains, generals, physicians, farmers, shepherds and sheep-dogs ; 
and the same comparison is repeated at 906 ¢, with merely some 
variations in the order of the persons. 

In such cases the subject is really compared in thought with the 
genus as a whole, but the comparison finds its expression in the 
enumeration of all the concrete species. If, however, the number 
of species is few, as in Theaetetus 206 @ ὥσπερ εἰς κάτοπτρον ἢ ὕδωρ; 
then little or no offence can be taken at this form of simile. The 
Politicus is peculiar for carrying two of these compound similes 
as intermittent comparisons. Thus in this dialogue the physi- 
cian and trainer are combined in a comparison at 267 ¢ and also 
at 295 ¢. The physician and captain are combined at 297 ¢ ff. 
and again at 301d. In several instances in the other dialogues 
an intermittent comparison is compound at its first occurrence, 
but becomes simple in all the other occurrences. 

The following list contains the compound similes, except those 
from the Politicus that are mentioned just above :—Crito 53 a. 
Theaetetus 174 d@, 175 ¢, 206d. Politicus 291 a. Theages 122¢. 
Charmides 165 ¢. Lysis 211d. Euthydemus 2762. Protagoras 
311 δ and é, 312 4, 313 ¢, 316 d, 317 5, 354.a. Gorgias 450 4), 455 ὁ, 
4744, 502 ad, 503 ¢, 5125. Meno78c. Hippias 294a. Republic 
346 a, 360¢, 389 ¢, 405 δ, 525¢. Laws 637 ¢, 641 a, 643 ὃ and ¢, 
646 c, 644 ¢, 667 6, 684¢, 691 ¢, 713 a, 735 2, 739 ¢, 764 d, 8304, 
840 2, 849 ¢, 889 ad, 902 d and 6, 902 ¢, 905 ¢ to g06e, 945 ¢, 961 € 
to 962 a, 963 a. 

If the subject of a mixed metaphor or of a compound simile be 
taken as a centre, these two forms of comparison might be repre- 


sented by diagram thus: 
B<eA->C, 


in which B and C are two different objects with which A is 
compared in close succession. 
I].— Secondary Comparison. 


Secondary simile or metaphor is another kind of complication. 
It usually arises within some longer illustration or comparison, so 
that, figuratively speaking, it is a picture within a picture. More 
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abstractly, it is a case where A is compared with B, and then, to 
illustrate B, it is compared with C; or by diagram: 


A>B>C. 


Thus in Republic 495 ¢ the ordinary man, in his attitude toward 
philosophy, is like a little bald tinker dressed up ἐξέ a bride- 
groom about to marry his master’s daughter. Secondary com- 
parison is, however, most distinctly to be recognized when the 
comparison of A to B, which preceded that of B to C, reappears 
after it also. Both stages of the comparison must then have been 
in the writer’s mind at the same time. When one succeeds the 
other, and especially when it follows it at some distance, this is 
far more doubtful; for the first may have been quite forgotten by 
the time the second comparison arrives. 

Secondary similes are most often attached to intermittent 
comparisons. The great length and extent of these latter favor 
the addition of subordinate illustration. Thus at Theaetetus 193 ¢ 
the soul is being compared to a block of wax. Then by subordi- 
nate comparison this wax-block has /vacks imprinted in it into 
which a person may not on first trial be able to fit what he sees 
like people trying on the wrong shoe, or like the mirror, that 
changes right to left. Also at 194 ¢ the same waxen block is 
κοπρῶδες and λιθῶδες by two more secondary similes. In the 
Politicus at 268 a the statesman is compared to a herdsman, and 
then within this comparison the herdsman is compared at once 
with a τροφός, an ἰατρός and a νυμφευτής. This seems to be the only 
case of a compound secondary simile. 

In the Republic, at the beginning of the seventh book, the 
well-known comparison of the cave is made use of. At 5146 
this cave is furthermore compared to a puppet show, and at 515 ¢ 
the prisoner in the cave is curved of his bonds. In this case we 
consequently have a secondary simile and also a secondary 
metaphor. Other cases of this sort of secondary metaphor 
would be Republic 329 ¢ αὐτὸ ἀπέφυγον ὥσπερ λυττῶντά τινα καὶ 
ἄγριον δεσπότην ἀποφυγών, Republic 521 ὦ, where persons listening 
to the music of the spheres are οἷον ἐκ γειτόνων φωνὴν θηρενόμενοι, 
Laws 793 ¢ οἷον τεκτόνων ἐν οἰκοδομήμασιν ἐρείσματα ἐκ μέσον ὑπορρέ- 
οντα συμπίπτειν εἷς ταὐτὸν ποιεῖ τὰ ξύμπαντα, and Phaedrus 275 d, 
where the written discourse is like the art of painting, whose 
offspring stand as though alive. 

These are all cases where the secondary comparison follows 
simile or allegory, but it is probable that secondary transfer may 
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be effected by one of two adjacent metaphors. This peculiarity 
is hard to separate at times from mixed metaphor, inasmuch as 
the two differ in origin rather than in present use. The first 
transfer usually has its origin in some colloquial or proverbial 
expression. This is afterward improved and made literary by 
being given a second transfer. Examples of this are Republic 
591 ¢, or better 573 a, where the tyrant in a person’s soul rules 
and captains him; and Philebus 28 ¢, ad, where vous is a king 
whose duty is to rule and caffain. Here, then, are three cases 
where the figure of the ship used once to explain the state is used 
over again as a figure in explaining Plato’s psychology. The 
sentence, ἡ ἐμὴ ψῆφος νικᾷ, would also be an instance of this double 
transfer. Here the transfers are from wish to voting pebble and 
from voting pebble to soldier or other kind of combatant. The 
single transfer is common in Plato in such phrases as τίν᾽ ἂν ψῆφον 
θεῖο of Protag. 330¢c. Had the former sentence been a case of 
mixed metaphor, the transfers would have been from wish to 
voting pebble and from wish to soldier. This, however, would 
seem a less natural method, although the result is the same in 
either case. 

Another instance of this double transfer is the famous simile of 
Laws 7734, criticised by the Pseudo-Longinus (32). In it the 
“city is like a mixing-bowl whose mad wine boils after it has 
been poured in, but is restrained by another soder god.” Here 
the two elements in the bowl are by metaphor (or metonymy) 
identified with the gods of sobriety and intoxication. Again, by 
secondary transfer in the Phaedrus (241 δ) a lover becomes a 
φυγὰς ὀστράκου μεταπεσόντος. In Laws 690 d the participants in the 
discussion say στάσεων πηγήν τινα ἀνευρήκαμεν ἣν δεῖ σε θεραπεύειν. In 
this instance πηγή, from being a topographical word, has become 
physiological and then political. AJso in Laws 717 ¢ the expres- 
sion “words light and winged but of most heavy consequence”’ is 
thus probably a case of double transfer, the second image (the 
wings) being suggested by the first, and not arising independently 
from the same source. 

A peculiar use of secondary transfer by means of metaphor is 
one which involves the use of the same word twice, but each time 
in anew sense. By this means a sort of forced pun is constructed. 
Thus, for instance, στάσις, a ‘revolution’ or ‘dissension’ in the 
state, comes by one transfer in Sophist 228 ὦ to mean bodily 
disease, as in the question νόσον ἴσως καὶ στάσιν οὐ ταὐτὸν νενόμικας 5 
and then immediately by a second transfer at 228 ὁ to mean some 
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fault of the soul, like injustice. The latter sentence is στάσιν ἄρα 
καὶ νόσον τῆς ψυχῆς πονηρίαν λέγοντες ὀρθῶς ἐροῦμεν. Of course a word 
is frequently used in different transferred senses in discussing 
different subjects or in widely separated passages. But the 
contrast of two transferred meanings in the same passage, as is 
effected here, is quite rare. A contrast of original and transferred 
meaning is more common. By its means most of the puns are 
effected ; as, for instance, those on the double meanings of τόκος 
and νόμος, each of which occurs several times in Plato. 


Secondary Comparison by Conversion. 


The cases of secondary transfer thus far discussed have involved 
three different objects; but secondary transfer may also concern 
only two by a doubling back of the line of metaphor upon itself. 
This is occasioned for simile when this simile incloses within itself 
another simile or a metaphor that is its converse. This could be 
shown by diagram thus: 

A<—>B 


Here A is first compared with B and then B compared with A. 
Such cases are necessarily rare in careful writing. They probably 
all arise either from inaccurate thought or poverty of expression 
and they cause a sort of circle of analogy. It may, however, 
happen that B cannot be described without borrowing words 
from A. In so far it would be excusable; but, of course, B so 
described can prove nothing in regard to A. This latter case 
arises in the Laws and Timaeus, when, in the comparison of man 
to God, God is described in terms of man. 

As an instance of the conversion of a comparison we may take 
Laws 840d. Here men are compared to birds, and then within 
this comparison metaphors are used which represent the birds as 
men (ἠΐθεοι, γάμων, dyvoi). In Laws 720¢ and 7224 occurs a case 
of rather more indirect conversion. The unworthy lawgiver is 
compared to a physician who treats slaves, and then within this 
passage the slave-doctor is compared to a tyrant. Most of the 
conversions are found, however, in certain large groups or 
systems of intermittent comparison, where, from their great 
length, confusion in the figures may the more easily arise. These 
cases will be discussed further on under the head of ‘Argument 
by Analogy.’ 

A figure and its converse may of course have arisen separately 
when they are quite distant from each other in the text. There 
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is then no confusion or doubling in the thought. Thus by an 
intermittent comparison beginning at 722 @ in the Laws and 
ending at 9324, the preamble of a law is called its prelude and 
the law itself an ode. In Laws 700 ὁ and 800 4, by the exact 
converse of this figure a strain of music is called alaw. Yet the 
two figures being used in the discussion of different subjects, are 
not confused with each other. The one is merely by accident the 
converse of the other, without any double transfer having taken place. 

Metaphor is also subject to conversion just as simile. But as 
with secondary transfer of metaphor, so also here the occurrence 
of this converted metaphor is much more difficult to detect than 
its corresponding kind of simile. It needs a careful comparison 
of the usage in the author and in the language. Usually one of 
the transfers is, as before, literary and the other is popular. An 
example occurs in Republic 520 4, or better in Politicus 301 e¢, 
where a certain sort of ruler is called a “king such as grows in 
hives, solitary, pre-eminent alike in soul and body.” This figure 
shows the return of that transfer which called the largest bee in 
the hive a ‘king.’ The hive was first compared to the state by 
those who used the term βασιλεύς for queen bee, and then in this 
passage, as often elsewhere in Plato, the state is compared to the 
hive. This term ‘king’ is thus brought back to the very place 
from whence it came. Another case is the ‘laughing wave’ (ὥσπερ 
κῦμα ἐκγελῶν) that Socrates fears will overwhelm him with scorn 
and disrepute in Republic 473. ¢. It is now the wave of laughter, 
but is probably derived from a laughter of the wave, an ἀνήριθμον 
γέλασμα, that preceded it, and of which it is possibly a parody. 
The phrase ‘conquer oneself’ is very often used in Plato. Itisa 
very primitive form of the comparison of soul to state or of 
passions to warring factions. When, however, in Laws 627 α the 
city is spoken of as ruling or conquering itself, this figure seems 
also to have returned to where it started. It has gone from city 
to man and then from man to city. 

The effect of conversion is also produced when a literal word 
stands in close grammatical relation to one of the figurative words 
of a simile or metaphor. It produces a confusion not of two 
different pictures, as in the case of the mixed or secondary 
metaphor, but of the picture and of the real life. Its illogical 
character and inconsistency produce a sort of shock, as in Sophist 
266 c, where a painting is called a “man-made dream for men 
that are awake” (οἷον ὄναρ ἀνθρώπινον ἐγρηγορόσιν). Another case 
would be Republic 535 ¢ ἀνάπηρον ψυχήν, Phaedrus 243 @ ποτίμῳ 
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λόγῳ οἷον ἁλμυρὰν ἀκοὴν ἀποκλύσασθαι, Alcib. 1 135 ¢ mapa σοὶ ἐννεοτ- 
τεύσας ἔρωτα ὑπόπτερον, and possibly Republic 473 ¢c, explained just 
above as a conversion of metaphor. The μαινόμενος οἶνος of the 
simile of Laws 773 @ also contains this feeling of a mixture of 
literal and metaphorical words, especially as it is immediately 
followed by the more regular metaphor νήφοντος ἑτέρου θεοῦ. These 
cases are all of noun and adjective mixture. Less forcible are the 
mixtures formed of a noun and of its genitive of material or 
possession. An example of this would be Republic 569 4 φεύγων 
ἂν καπνὸν δουλείας ἐλευθέρων, els πῦρ δούλων δεσποτείας ἂν ἐμπεπτωκὼς εἴη. 
Other cases would be Republic 566d ἐν τῷ δίφρῳ τῆς πόλεως, 
Philebus 15 ¢ ἡσθεὶς ὥς τινα σοφίας εὑρηκὼς θησαυρόν, Republic 552 ¢ 
νόσημα πόλεως, SOphist 222 ὦ, where the sophist is a hunter, ἐπὶ γῆν 
καὶ ποταμοὺς ἑτέρους αὖ τινας mAovrou καὶ νεότητος οἷον λειμῶνας ἀφθόνους. 
With such cases as these we may compare the Psalmist’s (105, 
16): “He brake the whole staff of bread,” or the passage where 
Euripides calls Cithaeron “the snow-nourishing eye of Artemis” 
(Phoen. 803). When the grammatical relation of literal and 
figurative word is less close than in the examples given above, 
this feeling of contradiction dies out. It is entirely absent when 
they are in different sentences or clauses, or when one is in the 
subject and the other in the predicate portion of a sentence. 


Ill.—Argument by Analogy. 

A combination of comparisons rather easier to unravel than the 
last few varieties of transfer is the argument by analogy. It 
arises when any object is compared with another by secondary 
and also by simple comparison. It would be represented graph- 
ically thus: B 

7 \ 


A—-C : 


and it forms a real analogical argument. Thus A is like B, then 
B like C, and finally A like C. 

A very simple instance of such an argument by analogy is 
found in Republic 509 a-d ff. In this system truth is compared 
to the sun, the sun to a king, and finally the truth to a king. The 
scheme of the three figures might be arranged thus: 


Truth, the sun (509 a-@), 
Truth, a king (597 e). | Sun, a king (509 4--516 8). 


Usually such systems are of considerable extent, and some or all 
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of their members are intermittent, and have their parts widely 
separated. In such cases the comparison of B to C usually comes 
within that of A to B, or at least begins before the latter terminates. 

An equally simple system occurs in the Politicus. Here the 
comparison of A to C comes first and also outlasts the other two. 
An intermittent comparison may thus during part of its course 
help to form an analogical syllogism. In other parts of its course 
this purpose may be lost sight of, and it may then be used as 
mere ornament, or to supply some trite or convenient metaphor. 
The arrangement of the three figures in the system just explained 
is thus as follows: 

Arts are metals (303 de). 
Arts are akin (258 Ἅ--302 ¢). | Metals are akin (303 ¢). 


vm etals. ς 
Arts ———™ Relatives 


In the Phaedo one of these systems contains the added com- 
plexity of converting its main comparison. In it the soul and 
body of man are compared to the music and chords of a lyre, and 
then by conversion the lyre is immediately compared to a man 
(85 ¢-86¢). By a second transfer music is now said to be divine, 
and hence by single transfer soul can be said to be divine. The 
main comparison (that of a man to a lyre) is distinct and consid- 
erably extended in the Phaedo, and occupies a more prominent 
place in this dialogue than did in their dialogues either of the 
main comparisons in the two systems previously considered. 
The scheme of this system in the Phaedo, arranged symmetrically, 
would be: 

Man a lyre (85 ¢-95 2). 
[Converted into lyre a man at 85 e-86 ¢.] 
, Soul, divine; but the body | Music, divine; but the instru- 
mortal (80 a—95 c). ment mortal (86 a@-c). 
Music ὅς. 
Soul’ —— Divinity 

We come now to a much larger system of this sort of analog- 
ical reasoning contained in the Republic. Its main comparison 
—that of the soul to the state—pervades the whole dialogue 
as a framework. It is thus by no means mere ornament, but 
comes to form a very extensive, oft-reiterated and essential part 
of Plato’s thought. In the group of comparisons that illustrate 
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this chief proposition (Soul = State), the state is successively 
compared with the human body, a sheepfold, a harmony, a ship, 
a wild animal, a bird’s-nest, a hive, a many-colored shawl, and 
the argument is closed by comparing the soul in turn with each 
of these. All but five of these seventeen comparisons are inter- 
mittent, and some of them practically run the entire length of the 
dialogue. Some also are so commonplace and so useful outside 
of the system that, although they should be logically used last, 
they come to stand first in point of fact. The order of the 
propositions is consequently open to variation, but in all cases 
the soul is the first term and the state the middle term of the 
analogical syllogism that they form. 

If we trace, for example, the comparison of the soul to the 
body, we shall find that various forms of this comparison are 
prevalent throughout Plato. It is in fact a well-established part 
of the language of his psychology. This figure is consequently 
not held back until the comparison of the state to the body may 
be begun. On the contrary, it begins before the latter, runs part 
of its course parallel with it, and outlasts it. In the list given 
below of the occurrences of the two figures in the Republic, the 
figure of the body politic has its occurrences in the even and 
paragraphed lines, the other figure—the comparison of the soul 
to the body—has its occurrences in the lines which are joined by 
the curved strokes. 


352 ὁ, 354 4-0, 358 6. 


372 €-373 ὁ. 
380 é. 


382 ¢, 389 ὅ--. 
3201 ¢. 
399 ¢. 
401 C, 409 4-410 @, 411: ὦ. 
( 425 ¢, 426 d. 
444 ¢-e, 458 a. 
459 c-d, 462 ¢, 464 ὦ, 470 d. 
475 ὦ. 
( 489 ὁ. 
490 ¢, 495 4-496 ¢. 
496 ¢. 
498 6, 503 ¢, 518 d, 523 6, 526 ὦ, 535 4, 539 4. 
544 2, 552, 556, 562 c—564 ὁ, 567 ¢. 
5764, 579 ¢, 582 b—c, 586 a, 592.4, 595 ὁ, 605¢, 608 e, 609 c-611 ¢. 
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In such an extended and intertwined pair of figures it is impos- 
sible to be sure which came first in Plato’s estimation. But we at 
least know that the middle term is the state and the first term the 
soul, whenever the two figures are thought of as forming a 
syllogism or as proving anything when taken in conjunction. 

The comparison of the state to a sheepfold begins, as it should, 
before the comparison of the soul to a sheepfold, and also outlasts 
it. The soul-harmony is a very common figure in Plato, and so 
quite evidently leads up to the state-harmony and suggests it. 
Consequently the usual order is here reversed. On the other 
hand, the ship-of-state figure naturally precedes the ship of the 
soul, as it is so much more familiar. The reverse is true of the 
figure which represents the state as a wild animal. This follows 
at some distance the figure where the soul is regarded as a wild 
animal. The smaller figures at the end of the list are all less 
familiar. They therefore begin, as they logically should, on the 
state side. Thus the state a bird’s-nest begins before the soul a 
bird’s-nest; the state a hive comes before the soul a hive, and the 
state a himation precedes the soul a himation. The scheme can 
thus be symmetrically arranged for this system: 


Soul compared 20 state (329 ¢-608 4). 


human body (352 4-611 ¢). human body (372 4-567 ὦ). 
sheepfold (440 2). sheepfold (375 a-§39 4). 
harmony (401 @~591 @). harmony (430 ¢-432 a). 
Soul a J Ship (573 sor δ). State a ship (389 ἐ--551 c). 

wild animal (410 4-606 a). wild animal (493 4). 
bird’s-nest (573 ¢). bird’s-nest (548 a). 

Ἰ hive (573 4--577 ¢). hive (520 6-567 @). 
himation (561 δ). himation (557 ¢-§58 ¢). 


Several cases of conversion and of further transfers are not 
shown in this scheme of the figures as given above. They may, 
however, be explained separately here: 

I.—At 444 d@ a comparison of the human body to the state is 
inclosed within a part of the comparison of the soul to a human 
body. It consists of the metaphors κρατεῖν, κρατεῖσθαι, ἄρχειν and 
ἄρχεσθαι. There thus arise at this point of the system two cases 
of secondary transfer. As, however, there are only three objects 
involved—the soul, the state, the body—one of the transfers 
necessarily is the converse of the other. This may be shown by 
the following diagram : 

State 


Soul —— Body 
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II.—At 462 ¢ the comparison of the state to the human body 
is immediately converted within itself. This consequently gives 
rise to a tertiary transfer. It is not, however, a very important 
figure, as it consists of the single metaphor ἄρχοντος. The terms 
are the same as in the former diagram. The curved arrows serve 
to show that the converting figure is within the converted one 
and not outside of it as in I. 


State 
Soul -- Body 


III.—At 520 4 the comparison of the state to a hive is converted 
in the manner described several paragraphs above, and at 552 ¢, 
556 ὦ and 564 ¢ it is carried a step further by comparing the hive 
toa human body. In other words, evil passions are compared 
to evil citizens, evil citizens to drones, and drones to diseases. 
There are thus two tertiary comparisons connected with this hive 
comparison, one of which doubles back on itself and the other is 
carried straight onward. These two tertiary comparisons have a 
secondary transfer and some single transfers combined with them 
so as to allow of several conclusions being drawn from them thus: 


State State 
Soul See Soul—}>Hive 
Body 


IV.—At 567 the state is compared by secondary transfer with 
a chariot; but from this no soul-chariot is deduced, so that the 
figure remains merely ornamental. 

V.—At 609 ¢ by the metaphor πονηρία the comparison of soul to 
human body is converted within itself. Two cases of secondary 
transfer are thus formed. One of these moves its two steps 
forward, while the other advances one step to meet it and then 
immediately turns back on itself. The scheme would be like this: 


ἷ΄ State 
Soul —_;Body 


In the Laws the system that we have just discussed in the 
Republic is repeated. It possesses, however, much less variety 
than before, as will be seen from the symmetrical grouping of its 
members : 
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Soul a state (626 645-934 a). 
Soul a human body (626 46-9582). State a human body (628 a-g6g 4). 
Soul a wild animal (657 2-953 ¢). State a wild animal (951 δ). 


As in the case of the same two figures in the Republic, so here 
Plato allows the metaphors that belong to the ‘less’ or left-hand 
side to appear first. This is because they are very trite and at 
the same time useful; so that it is not convenient to avoid using 
them, until the metaphors from the right-hand side have been 
begun. The theory of the microcosm had, moreover, already | 
been proved for the elaborate tripartite soul of the Republic, so 
that it did not need to be proved again for the much simpler 
bipartite soul of the Laws. In fact this system, as found in the 
Laws, is a simple correlation of soul and state, with little or no 
power as a part of the argument. 

At 720¢ and 722¢ the comparison of the state to a human 
body is converted. This is the first case where an intermittent 
comparison contains a converse that is also intermittent. These 
two occurrences were discussed above in the paragraph on simple 
conversion, so that they do not need to be re-explained here. 
The diagram would be the same as that used for Republic (11) 
462 ¢. 

Besides the soul-state system, the Laws also contains a state- 
universe system of a much more definite and varied character. 
That this latter system is founded on a comparison of the 
state to the universe is evidently Plato’s opinion at 713.4, and 
in the long series of metaphors scattered from 630¢ to 969 4, 
in all of which the work of the lawgiver is regarded as god- 
like and divine. Taken in this way the system suits another 
system in the Politicus where the lawgiver is also compared to 
God. It is also Plato’s design usually to have the less imaged in 
the greater, and not the greater in the less. Yet, notwithstanding 
this fact, it seems as though at 892 a—905 6 God was compared 
with the lawgiver by the exact converse of this figure. Probably, 
however, in such a long dialogue as the Laws the point of view 
varies somewhat according to the subject under discussion. Pro- 
visionally the former figure is adopted here, so as to bring the 
Laws into line with the Timaeus and Politicus. 

The simile which represents God as a workman (δημιουργός) at 
go2¢ is specialized into various kinds of workmen, architects, 
masons and others, when found on the state side of the system. 
Yet a comparison with similar figures in the Politicus and Timaeus 
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shows that a correlation is to be expected here in the Laws, 
although it is much less perfectly expressed. 

The comparison of the state to a human body or the lawgiver 
to a physician plays a part in the state-universe system as well as 
in the soul-state system. There thus arises a combination of a 
single, a secondary and a tertiary comparison that may be 
represented as follows by separate diagram : 


ataten, 


ul Universe 
aN, 


The complete system of the state-universe is as follows: 


State a Universe, or lawgiver a God (630 4-οὔςρ 4). 
[Converted into God a lawgiver at 892 2-905 ¢.] 
State a human body, lawgiver a phy- Universe a human body, Gods its 


sician (628 a—969 ὁ). physicians (896 a—-967 2). 
State a ship, lawgiver a captain (639 ὁ- Universe a ship, the Gods its captains 
963 2). (709 6-906 @). 
Lawgiver a general (641 2-963 2). Gods are generals (902 @—-907 a). 
Lawgiver a charioteer (692 4-708 @). Gods are charioteers (905 ¢-906 ¢). 
Lawgiver a herdsman (735 a). Gods are shepherds or herdsmen 
(713 ¢-907 a). 
Lawgiver a workman (736 ¢-945 ¢). Gods are workmen (902 ¢). 


As in the former system in the Laws and to some extent in the 
Republic, so here the order of the comparisons, logically speak- 
ing, is rather varied. The Universe is, however, certainly the 
middle term, and the conclusion is generally the second propo- 
sition to be stated rather than the third. The argument is con- 
sequently not a very important one, since the natural order of 
the propositions is so often violated. In fact the comparisons 
form a loose correlation rather than a logical syllogism. 

The main comparison in this system, as was noticed above, is 
converted at 892 a-905¢. It is doubtful whether the main com- 
parison, in fact, belongs to this part of the dialogue, and does not 
rather give place here to its converse. The question for the 
whole dialogue is mostly determined by the prevalent notion in 
the Laws that the lawgiver is divinely inspired and that the law is 
a work of God. 

At 735 2, within the comparison of the lawgiver to the herds- 
man, occur the metaphors καθαρμόν, καθάρῃ and διακαθαίρηται. These 
evidently indicate a transfer from the herdsman to the physician. 
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There thus result two cases of secondary transfer, one of tertiary 
and one simple transfer thus: 
L Γαβαὰ d 
awgiver erdsman 
Physician | 


In the Timaeus there is another case of a very widely extended 
system of comparisons. This system is based upon a figure that 
compares the human body to the universe. It occupies in this 
dialogue an even more important place than do in the Laws 
either of its systems or the microcosm in the Republic. Just as 
there was in the Republic an example of the true state in the 
heavens, so in the Timaeus there is an example of the ideal man 
there. The philosopher or creator, as the case may be, fixes his 
eye ever on the ideal as he copies it out in his construction or 
description of the real. This thought prevails in both dialogues: 
this desire for the realization of the divine παράδειγμα (Rep. 500 ὁ, 
Tim. 28 αὖ) that can be seen only by the eye of the soul. 

In the Timaeus God first copies the knowable and thus 
produces a visible universe. This is then recopied into the 
celestial bodies known to astronomy and the terrestrial bodies 
known to natural history. In this way man comes to be like the 
universe by being a copy of it. And in this way arises that 
comparison of man to the universe that runs through the Timaeus. 
It is thus strictly in accordance with Platonic doctrine that the 
less should be understood by being seen through the greater. 
As the soul is understood by comparison with the state in the 
Republic, so is man to be understood by comparing him with the 
universe in the Timaeus. Yet as the ‘greater’ object, or in other 
words the universe, has hardly any language by which it can be 
described, unless it borrows it from other sources, this first 
comparison is immediately converted by metaphors in which the 
universe becomes tacitly compared to man. Taking any one of 
the analogical arguments, the diagram would be as follows: 


Body< ————-> Army, etc. 


Except for this single set of conversions, the subordinate figures 
in this system of the Timaeus are extremely regular. Those that 
should logically stand first or last do so in fact. For the Timaeus 
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igs pre-eminent among Platonic dialogues for its logical unity of 
plan. Some of the subordinate figures are in several cases com- 
posed of very faint metaphors. For this reason it may happen 
that some of the fainter ones have been omitted from the list of 
correspondences given below. The more important ones are, 
however, the following: 


Human body is like the universe (28 a—g2 4). 
[Converted into universe a human body (28 4-92 3). ] 
Body sown with its component parts Universe is sown with its component 


(70 ¢-g1 @). parts (23 ἐ-56 δ). 
Elements of body in military order Elements of universe in military. 
(45 6-88 ¢). order (30 2-53 4). 
Elements of body are bound together Elements of universe are bound to- 
(43 2-85 ¢). gether (31 ¢c—41 4). 
Body turned on a lathe (69 ¢-73 ¢). Universe turned on a lathe (33 4). 
Body a city or house (44 4-91 ¢). Universe a city (34 c-48 a). 
Body a woven fabric (72 ¢-79 @). Universe a woven fabric (36 ¢-41 2). 
Human soul is divine (44 ¢-90 2). Universal soul is divine (36 e-41 c). 
Body a chariot (44 ¢-87 2). Universe a chariot (41 ¢). 
Elements of body do battle (81 c-88¢). Elements of universe do battle (56 e 
62 4). : 


Finally, there is in the Politicus, besides the short system 
previously discussed, another which is identical with the larger 
system in the Laws. Like the latter, it consists of a number of 
primary and secondary transfers grouped about the comparison 
of the statesman to God. These subordinate figures do not, 
however, extend over so much of the dialogue, or play so 
important a part in it, as do the state-universe and man-universe 
systems in the Laws and the Timaeus. The arrangement of the 
figures is as follows: 


Statesman compared to God (myth 268 d-276 2). 
[Converted into God compared to statesman at 271 d—272¢.] 


physician (259 a—-3o1 @). physician (269 4-274 a). 
builder (259 ¢-308 ¢). God builder (270 a—273 ὁ). 

ΘΙΔΊΕΕΙΕΕ Ὁ herdsman (261 4-295 ¢). Ξ herdsman (271 6--276 @). 
captain (296 ¢-304 a). captain (272 ¢). 


In the Politicus God and the universe are not represented as 
a παράδειγμα Of anything, but are described in the form of an 
allegory or ‘fable told to children’ (268 6). This is, moreover, 
effected in a way that does not convert the main figure as often 
as in the Laws and Timaeus, but only at 271 @ ἦρχεν, ἀρχόντων, and 
272 € συνάρχοντες. 
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At 268 a, within the comparison of the statesman to the herds- 
man the herdsman is compared to the physician, nurse and others, 
as was explained above in the paragraph on secondary transfer. 
The terms involved are the same as those in Laws at 735 4. 

At 295 d-298 a the comparison of the statesman to a physician 
is converted, and the physician appears as a statesman. There 
are consequently formed here two cases of secondary transfer, 
one of which is converted and the other not. The arrangement 
and order of the comparisons is as follows: 


God Se 
Statesman --. ν» Physician 


At 297 a-298 4, by another intermittent figure, the captain 
appears as a statesman. The metaphors used are νόμο» (297 4) 
and ἄρχειν, αὐτοκράτορι (298 5). The arrangement is the same as in 
the case just considered, except for the substitution of the term 
captain for physician. 

We have already gone over two different classes of comparisons, 
the mixed and the secondary, together with a variety of the latter 
produced by conversion. A third group, as we now see, is formed 
by variously combining examples of the second class with each 
other or with simple comparison. The result is the analogical 
argument. Of this two instances each were found in the Republic, 
Laws and Politicus; and one apiece in the Phaedo and Timaeus. 
Probably there are in Plato other less important ones; but they 
are certainly of much smaller size and fainter figurative power. 
Two of the analogical arguments examined above are of such 
importance that even the largest dialogues do not exhaust them. 
The comparison of the soul to the state forms the dominant 
theme of the Republic, and reappears in the Laws. The paral- 
lelism between the statesman and God pervades the Laws and 
the Politicus and, in a modified form, runs through the Timaeus 


from its beginning to its end. 
University oF CHICAGO. GEORGE B. HUSSEY. 


V.—NOTES ON THE HISTORICAL SYNTAX OF 
QUAMVIS. 


The particle guamvis, composed of guam-+vis, ‘how you 
please,’ ‘as much as you please,’ ‘however much,’ (cf. also guam 
vultis, quam vellet, quam volent, and the stronger form quantum 
vis), appears first as an adverb. From this starting-point it pro- 
ceeds in a steady development toward the conjunction, the path 
of its transition to its use with the subordinate verb being through 
the adjectives, adverbs, and phrases which it modifies as adverb. 
In tracing this development and the further history of guamvts 
as a conjunction, the usual divisions of Roman literature have 
been used as being the most convenient boundary posts. 


I. Pre-Ciceronian Period.—Before the time of Cicero the 
Original adverbial use prevails almost exclusively. In the few 
cases where g. can be said to have the force of a conjunction it 
has the present subjunctive, never the indicative. With the 
exception of an uncertain passage in Marcius Vates (cf. Baehrens, 
F. P. R., p. 36; Festus, ed. Miiller, p. 165; Holtze, Syntaxis 
Priscorum Scriptorum Latinorum, II, p. 311) it appears first in 
Plautus, who uses it as pure adverb with adjectives or adverbs 
ten times, and twice with the subjunctive in a subordinate clause. 
But in the latter cases g. has no influence in determining the 
mood. For example in Bacch. 82, q. subito venias, it has attached 
itself to the volitive subjunctive venzas through the medium of 
the modified adverb sudzfo and so made a subordinate clause of 
concession. This is the first stage of the transition. The second 
stage, i.e. the dropping of the adjective or adverb as go-between, 
thus leaving g. as pure conjunction, did not take place until the 
time of Varro. The only other examples of the use of g. with a 
verb (subjunctive) during this period are Cato, de Agricult. 1, 6, 
and Cornificius, Rhet. ad Her. 4, 46,59. Itis used as adverb once 
in Cato, twice in Lucilius and four times in Cornificius ad Her. 
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Il. Ciceronian Period.—Here the use of g. as adverb is still in 
force, but the most common construction is with the subjunctive. 
This tendency is probably due to the influence of Cicero. The 
indicative with g. appears for the first time, and occasionally g. is 
used in a clause independently of a verb. In Varro, de 1.1 9, 56, 
4. res natura subsit, for the first time the subjunctive is used with- 
out an adverb or adjective to receive the adverbial force of g. 
Varro also seems to afford the first instance of g. with the indica- 
tive, de r. r. 8, 33 (Miiller).’ In any case the early employment 
of this construction side by side with the subjunctive goes to show 
that 25 z¢se/f g. had no mood-force. 

Cicero, in the great majority of cases, uses the subjunctive, 
usually in the present tense. The quantitative force of ¢., how- 
ever, is commonly to be seen. It is with Cicero that there 
begins the use of g. with adjectives and phrases, even with abla- 
tives absolute, in verbless clauses, due partly to the simple omis- 
sion of the verb, partly to the extension of the original adverbial 
force of the particle. This usage finally extends itself even to 
participles. Outside of Cicero it appears but twice in this period, 
Varro, de r. r. 1, 4, 3, and Pub. Syri Sententiae 501 (Ribbeck). 
Cicero probably did not use the indicative with g. The only 
passage for which there is any authority is very doubtful, pro 
Rab. Post. 2, 4.? 

Q. with the superlative of adjectives (e. g. de Or. 3, 103), and 
guamuts licet with the subjunctive (6. g. N. D. 3, 36, 88), are con- 
structions that are met with first in Cicero. The former occurs 
frequently afterwards, especially in writers of the Silver Age.* 

The other prose writers of this period are very sparing in their 
use of g. Caesar and Sallust employ it exclusively as an adverb, 
the former once (Β. 6. 4, 2), and the latter twice (Cat. 23, 6. 
Hist. Frag. 3, 48, 20). There is a tendency to connect g. with 


1So also H. Reiter, Quaestiones Varronianae, Regimontii, 1882; Schmalz, 
Lat. Syntax in Iw. Miller’s Handbuch. Cf., however, Klussmann, Tulliana, 
p. 16, Gera, 1877, and Kithner, Eat. Gram. 11, p. 958, who states that the ind. 
first appears in Nepos, I, 2, 3. 

3So Halm, Klotz, Baiter, Kihner, Klussmann, Nipperdey, Ten Brink, 
Schmalz, Reisig. The ind. is admitted by Draeger, Georges, Riemann, 
Kennedy. 

®For guamvis licet, cf. Lucr. 6, 601, 620; Heindorf on Cic. N. Ὁ. 3, 36, 88; 
Hand, Turs. 3, 543. 
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the indicative, e. g. Nepos, Mil. 2, 3;1 Lucr. 3, 403. 4, 426; Dirae, 
102; Vatinius, as quoted by Quintilian 6, 3, 60, 4. reus sum.’ 

The subjunctive, however, remains the favorite construction. 
Catullus does not use the indicative with g. at all. 


III. Period of Augustus.—The adverbial use shows a marked 
falling off. The subjunctive still remains the most usual con- 
struction, while the use with the indicative, which formed only 
about five per cent. of all the cases in the Ciceronian period, now 
forms over thirty per cent. This increase is due exclusively to 
the poets. The subjunctive is still preferred by Vergil, who has 
the indicative but twice (Ecl. 3, 84; Aen. 5, 542), Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Hyginus, Vitruvius, and especially by Seneca the elder. 
On the other hand, Horace has the indicative with g. nearly 
twice as frequently as the subjunctive, and Ovid, who uses g. 
almost as often as Cicero and Seneca the younger, has a decided 
fondness for this construction. The Astronomica of Manilius 
shows the indicative in two places, 2, 313 and 398. The only 
example in the prose of this period of g. with the indicative is in | 
Livy 2, 40, γ He does not use the subjunctive with g. at all; 
but the adverbial use is more strongly represented in him than in 
any other writer of this period. 

In Reisig-Haase, Vorlesungen iiber lat. Sprachwissenschaft, 
§467, the statement is made that, in good prose, the indicative 
with g. is used only in such a way that the force of g. is equally 
divided, on the one side joining itself to the verb in the sense of a 
simple sz or cum, and on the other side strengthening an adjacent 
adjective. This is true so far as this passage in Livy is concerned, 
q. infesto animo—perveneras; but as a general statement it is 
wrong. Quamvtis is often used in good prose writers without 
divided force, e. g. Varro, de r. r. 8, 33; Nep. Mil. 2, 3; Sen. de 
Brev. Vit. 6, 4, de Ben. 3, 32, 5; Col. 7, 3, 4. 6, 24, 4. 12, 18. 
Moreover, this divided force does not appear with the indica- 


1Cf. Gerber, De conj. temporis et de conj. concess. usu Taciteo (Glitckstadt, 
Program, 1874), fin.: “Errorem Haasei ad Reisig 8305 a, p. 467, corrigere 
velim, qui dicit ‘Nicht aus der Cic. Zeit kann der Ausdruck Nep. Mil. 2, 3 
sein, denn so reden nur sp&tere wie Tacitus.’” 

2Cf. Reisig-Haase, Vorlesungen Ub. lat. Sprachwissenschaft, §467; Schmalz, 
Ueber die Latinitat des P. Vatinius (Mannheim, Prog., 1881). 

8 ΤῊς indicative in this doubtful passage is now pretty generally accepted. 
So Schmalz, Kithnast, Kthner, Weissenborn and Miller, Riemann, Sjdstrand 
(Quibus temporibus modisque guamvis, etc., utantur). 
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tive only, but, as has been pointed out, g. was used in this way 
Originally with the subjunctive, and was constantly so used. Cf. 
Verg. Georg. 3, 387; Aen. 8, 379; Corn. Gall. Eleg. 67; Hor. 
Ep. 2, 2, 113; Tib. 4, 1, 181; Vitruv. 1, 4, 3. 


IV. First Century A. D.—The main characteristics are the 
relative increase of the subjunctive with g., which forms nearly 
sixty per cent. of all the instances, and such a marked falling off 
in the use of the indicative that it is employed only one-seventh 
as frequently as the subjunctive. Of the instances with the 
indicative eighty-five per cent. are in prose. The influence of 
Seneca is easily to be seen in this. Although he uses g. more 
often than any other writer up to this time (in 199 instances, 
including 12 in the tragedies), the indicative appears but four 
times, and the subjunctive is used nearly five times as frequently 
as all other constructions together. Quintilian preserves nearly 
the same proportion. Of those writers who employ g. at all, the 
indicative is never used by Rutilius Lupus, Germanicus, Phaedrus, 
Curtius Rufus, Scribonius Largus, Asconius, Pomponius Mela, 
Persius, Calpurnius Siculus, Martial, Juvenal, Tacitus, the younger 
Pliny and Caper. The marked retrogression in the indicative 
usage is still further shown by the fact that Celsus is the only 
writer of this century who uses the indicative more frequently 
than the subjunctive.' 

In Curtius Rufus the particle appears but once and then inde- 
pendently (5, 4, 12). Columella, who, next to Seneca, has Φ. 
most frequently in this period, has the indicative in only 10 out of 
103 instances. Persius employs it twice, once with the subjunc- 
tive (2, 40) and once independently (5, 70). Tacitus has the 
subjunctive to some extent, but in him is most marked the 
tendency to the independent usage. 


V. Second—Seventh Centuries.—In the maze of degenerating 
Latin of these six centuries it is difficult to trace the various 
changes in connection with our subject. One thing, however, 
stands out clearly, i. e. that the subjunctive with g. is still by far 
the preponderating construction, and that the indicative is used 
only with comparative rareness. Of the nearly nine hundred 
examples at my command, covering largely the important ground 
in this period, seventy per cent. show the subjunctive and less 


1Cf. Bralén, de Elocutione A. Cornelii Celsi, 1872. 
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than thirteen per cent. the indicative. The Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae never use the latter construction. 

It is evident, therefore, that the usage of the Latin is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the subjunctive in connection with guam- 
vis, even when allowance is made for the comparatively few cases 
where the mood is due to some other cause like indirect discourse 
or attraction. The present is used in considerably more than 
one-half of all these subjunctive instances, a predominance which 
may be explained on the ground of the influence of the present 
tense in the second half of the compound. (See Kiihner, Lat. 
Gram. II, p. 958.)! | 

Draeger is wrong in saying (Hist. Syntax, §566, 1) that the 
subjunctive in clauses with g. denotes, as a rule, a subjective 
supposition, and that not until the Silver Age did it begin to 
denote a fact as such. The fact is that as a rule the subjunctive in 
these cases simply denotes that the degree of the statement is left 
to the judgment, while in the indicative the degree is treated as a 
part of the fact itself? In this way the subjunctive may denote 
fact as well as the indicative, and we so find it from the very first. 
Cf. Varro, r.r. 1, 2, 23, quae tamen 64. sint structuosae, nihilo 
magis sunt agriculturae partes. So Cicero frequently uses a 
parenthetical clause, uf est, sicut est, etc., to emphasize the fact, 
e.g. Ep. ad Att. 12, 38, 4; pro Rosc. Am. 8, 22; Tusc. Disp. 1, 
28, 70, (so without guamvis Brut. 19, 76); Ep. ad Fam. 9, 3, 2, 
q. enim sint haec misera quae sunt miserrima, ‘for let this be as 
bad as you please, and (whether you please or not) it zs very bad.’ 
Cf. also Sen. Apoc. 13, itaque q. podagricus esset ... pervenit ad 
januam Ditis; N. Q. 6, 4, 2, ut q....volumen juvenis ediderim, 
tamen tentare me voluerim. 

Wirriams CoLigce. H. Ὁ. WILD. 


10On the subject of tenses with Φ., see Keppel, Blatter f. d. Bayrische Gym- 
nasialschulwesen, p. III (1883). 
7Cf. Reisig-Haase, §§262, 305. 


NOTE. 


As TO AGGLUTINATION. 


My essay on ‘Agglutination and Adaptation’ which appeared 
some months ago in the pages of this Journal’ had the honor of 
being reviewed by Professor V. Henry in the Revue Critique.’ 
He gave my article some adverse criticism in regard to details, 
and some that was favorable, and was everywhere kindly in tone. 
He made a criticism of a general nature, however, of my conten- 
tion that the Aryan language must have been a simple language 
if the Aryans were a primitive people, instancing the complexity 
of Algonquin compared, say, with English. He also insisted that 
all glottogonic theories must remain undemonstrated because 
they were incapable of documentation. 

Now, if I were to prepare a table of verb and noun inflexions 
as produced by agglutination, this table must perforce remain 
identical in almost every point with just such paradigms as Brug- 
mann, say, or Professor Henry himself would offer. The point 
of my paper was not to question what I will call the facts of 
Aryan linguistics as developed in the last few lustrums, but the 
interpretation of the facts. In offering my tables of paradigms, 
however, I should believe that the primitive Aryan, or the Aryan 
just before the breaking-up of the original tribe, possessed no con- 
sciousness, say, of three instrumentals in a (¢), ὁλὲ and mz respec- 
tively, but appended these demonstrative words to stems to 
indicate various possible relations, but in the case of 542 and me 
relations apparently personal. The gist of my paper was to 
affirm that the primitive Aryans indicated person in their nouns 
and gender in their verbs by the attachment of demonstrative 
stems, as indeed we do ourselves in the latter case if we were to 
write what we think, he-loves she-loves. Starting from the 
almost demonstrable identity of the vocative and imperative, I 
showed that we could unite verb and noun-inflexion by assuming 


1XV 409-42; XVI 1-27. 2 Dec. 23, 1895, 469-71. 
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that in a paratactic stage of syntax two action-nouns could by the 
addition of pronominal determinants be made to play the func- 
tions of noun and verb in a great variety of relations. 

After developing for myself the conception of person in the 
noun, I found what seemed to me traces of this in Hebrew, in 
which language the variation of the verb for gender is also well 
known. 

With this by way of preface, I venture to lay before readers of 
the Journal some paradigms of the Nama language gathered from 
an essay entitled ‘De l’Article,’ by de la Grasserie.' 


Substantif Masculin. 
1™ personne. 
Sing. au-fa ‘homme-moi’; accusatif: az-te. 
Du. axu-khum ‘homme-nous-deux’; “ au-khum-a. 
Plur. au-gye ‘hommes-nous’; “ au-gye. 
2° personne. 


Sing. au-ts ‘homme-toi.’ 
Du. axu-kho ‘hommes-vous.’ 
Plur. au-go ‘hommes-vous.’ 


- 3° personne. 
Sing. au-6 ‘homme-lui’; accus. au-d-a. 
Du. au-khka ‘hommes-eux-deux.’ 
Plur. au-gu ‘hommes-eux’; ACCUS, @u-gu-gu. 


I might add here paradigms of feminine, and of common nouns, 
but this is sufficient to show that great complexity is compatible 
with great simplicity. If all the above suffixes are of plain pro- 
nominal origin, as de la Grasserie claims, absolute simplicity 
reigns until the consciousness of the pronominal origin is lost. 
Here we have thirteen separate forms to indicate the three per- 
sons, three numbers and two cases of a masculine noun, a feminine 
noun furnishes fifteen more, while the common noun furnishes 
still others. Now if this language be conceived to give up the 
characterization of ‘person’ for its noun and extend its case 
relations, it would have a number of disused person-forms to con- 
vert into case-forms. 


1 Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, IX 308 sq. 
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What I claimed in my essay was the conjugation of the noun 
and the declension of the verb. These conclusions are also 
reached by de la Grasserie, from whom I quote as follows: 

‘‘ Nous avons peine a sortir des idées étroites qui nous ont été 
inculquées par les grammaires empiriques de nos langues clas- 
siques indo-européennes. Ce phénoméne, au fond si simple, mais 
si nouveau pour nous, de la conjugaison des substantifs nous a 
été révélé par des langues éloignées sous la forme possessive, et 
sous la forme prédicative on ne le trouve nettement que dans le 
Nama. De méme, l’article ne nous semble pas devoir sortir du 
substantif. Cependant, quand on a bien constaté son origine 
pronominale, on n’a pas de peine a découvrir qu’il accompagne 
aussi le verbe prédicativement, que c’est méme la un fait presque 
universel; c’est lui qui le conjugue. Presque partout, le pronom 
personnel des trois personnes se préfixe ou se suffixe au verbe 
d’une maniére pléonastique, puisque le substantif sujet est exprimé 
par ailleurs; n’est ce pas bien 1a le caractére de l'article? Dans 
δίδω-μι, δίδω-ς, δίδω-σι, les trois pronoms suffixés, celui de la 3° per- 
sonne d’une maniére plus apparente, sont de véritables articles.” 

Thus it will be seen that a wide survey of savage tongues has 
led de la Grasserie to the same inductions I had previously made, 
working from the primitive Aryan bases furnished us by the com- 
parison of the derived languages. I claim that, when living 
languages furnish us with person-endings for nouns as well as for 
verbs, an Aryan Instrumental in -mz runs a strong chance of 
being identical in origin with the 1st sg. -2#z, and all the stronger 
chance when Aryan thematic nouns have an Instrumental in -ὖ to 
match the 1st sg.-d. My essay showed how many such corre- 
spondences existed between verb and noun endings, and when a 
savage language shows in fact the phenomenon of person-endings 
attached to a noun, my suggestion that such correspondences in 
Aryan showed identity of origin of verb and noun endings can no 
longer be called glottogonic. No, what the prevailing grammat- 
ical school has done is to establish an empiric Aryan grammar, 
and though this empiric grammar sheds light upon the surviving 
Aryan languages, showing us the causes of their grammatical 
structure, there still remains the right to search for the cause of 
the grammatical structure of the Aryan language itself. This 
latter inquiry may be objective, by instituting a comparison with 


1Tb. 381. 
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savage and other languages, but will certainly have its subjective 
side also—and this is glottogonic. 

The Hottentots who speak the Nama language are a savage 
people, but so were the Aryans, we must admit. The summary 
description of the Hottentots in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
sets forth a stage of civilization substantially like what we find 
described in the synopsis of Schrader’s Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte, furnished us by the Introduction to Clark’s Manual 
of Linguistics. The conjugation of the Hottentot noun for which 
de la Grasserie has furnished documentary evidence constitutes a 
sort of warrant for the conjugation of the Aryan noun as suggested 
in my essay on ‘ Agglutination and Adaptation.’ 


WasHINGTon AND Lex University, EpwIn W. Fay. 
Lexincton, VA., Oct. 12. 
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Gdtternamen: Versuch einer Lehre von der religidsen Begriffsbildung. Von 
HERMANN USENER. Bonn, Friedrich Cohen, 1896. 


The Andrians were the first of the islanders of whom Themistokles 
demanded money, as Herodotos tells us (8, 111). Thrifty people were the 
Andrians then, as they are now, and they did not yield to the demand; and 
when Themistokles said that the Athenians brought with them two great 
gods Πειθώ re καὶ ᾿Αναγκαίη, the Andrians replied that they also had two gods 
Tlevin re καὶ ᾿Αμηχανίη, gods that never left the island and ever haunted the 
place. The Athenian gods were rich and the Andrian gods were unprofitable, 
but Resourcelessness was and always would be too strong for Resource. 
These deities are what we call personifications, and we attach little import- 
ance to such transparent figures of speech, but it is precisely these transparent 
deities to which Professor Usener’s book ‘Gdtternamen’ is destined to bring 
more abundant honor. In a well-known chapter of his Roman History 
Mommsen calls attention to the fact that the Romans paid the very highest 
honors to some of those very deities that are so cold and formal tous. ‘In 
solchen dusserlich abgezogen Begriffen von der einfaltigsten, halb ehrwirdigen, 
halb l’cherlichen Schlichtheit ging die r6mische Theologie wesentlich auf,’ 
but while he says that abstraction and personification are the essence of Greek 
theology also, he cites no examples for the Greek side. Compare Paus. 1, 17, 
1 and the commentators on Pind. Pyth. 8,1. Poets being themselves divine, 
had the right to beget gods, but it is necessary to distinguish between these 
extemporized gods and the gods that were of ancient lineage. So the Πειθώ 
and the ’Avayxaiy of the Athenians were more or less real deities. The Ileviy 
and the ᾿Αμηχανίη of the Andrians were mere figments, and yet Πενία figures 
in Aristophanes, figures in Plato, and in a few more centuries might have 
been as traly a deity as Ile. Now it is with these transparent gods that 
. Professor Usener’s fascinating volume has chiefly to do. The gods whose 
names hold no secret are subordinated to those whose names are veiled, and 
these originally independent deities become mere surnames to the great gods 
of Olympos. This is the general drift of the book in which Professor Usener 
has deposited the results of the study of many years. He has brought to the 
monumental work on Greek mythology, of which this volume covers only a 
section, wide and profound learning, a wonderful power of combination and 
a charming style. Those who have read the various monographs in which he 
has followed the traces of pagan tradition on the sands of the Bollandists will 
be prepared to welcome this ampler volume; and while the.writer of this 
notice is not one of the specialists to whom, according to the advertisement 
of the Journal, such a work ought to be referred, still the subject recalls 
earlier studies of his own, and in default of a critical review the reader may 
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be not disinclined to accept as a temporary substitute a rapid outline of the 
contents. 

The introductory chapter is headed ‘Wort und Begriff.’ A word is nota 
conventional mark, a mere token of the concept (νόμῳ), nor is it an adequate 
name for the thing itself and its essence (φύσει). It is a precipitate of impres- 
sions from without, a compendium or, if you choose, a fragment of a descrip- 
tion. It is the predicate of an undefined subject that cannot yet be named, 
that can only be pointed at with the finger. All common nouns must have 
been originally adjectival in their nature, either real adjectives of quality and 
the like or somsina agentis. Now, are the names of the gods to be measured 
by the same standard? True, the progress of linguistic tempts the student to 
the analysis of these θεῖα ὀνόματα, but there have been so many mistakes, so 
many aberrations, that even now we may well heed the sober words of Hero- 
dian: ov dei ἐπὶ τῶν κυρίων ἐτυμολογίας λαμβάνειν. We are then to take the 
names of the gods as so many data and simply follow the history of the 
changes to which they have been subjected. In this way we may hope, while 
studying the phenomena of modification and renewal, to learn something of 
the forces which were at work in the beginning. 

Professor Usener’s first chapter deals with the way in which the forms of 
Greek names increase and multiply. The black-hearted goatherd in the 
Odyssey is now Μελάνθιος, now Μελανθεύς, and when one comes to patronymics 
the Greek is apt to open his mouth wide, as commentators on Pind. Ol. 6, 15 
have noticed. Ταλαΐδας becomes Tadaiovidas. But these growths from a 
common stock have a tendency to differentiation, as Πλοῦτος and Πλούτων, and 
Kpévoc, Κρονίων, Kpovidyc, Ὕπερίων and ὝὙπεριονίδης set up a genealogical 
relation that is nothing but a false inference from the form. 

The next chapter has to do with the creation of female divinities. It is not 
good for a god, any more than it is fora man, to be alone. But in the Rigveda 
there are few female divinities, and the Vedic gods dispense with the process 
of birth. There are female figures enough, but these are only goddesses by 
courtesy, pale creatures, mere lunar rainbows to the gods, and Professor Usener 
sets up the thesis that, with the exception of two or three old goddesses whose 
sex was determined by the conception of their character, the Indo-Germanic 
peoples begat none but male deities, and that the female deities were mere 
inflexions of the masculine forms, and grew out of them as Eve was taken out 
of the side of Adam. The Romans in the indigifamenta turned out gods, as 
every one knows, male and female, with tiresome frequency. Every Jack had 
his Jill, every Faunus had his Fauna, and the Greek mythology, especially the 
heroic saga, is full of such couples as Γλαῦκος and Γλαύκη, ‘ImméAvrog and 
Ἱππολύτη. Sometimes one is left a widower, sometimes one is left a widow, 
Ζεὺς, 5 spouse Δία is divorced from him. In epic poetry "Exarog had to live 
without his ‘Exéry, and in later times ‘Exdr7’s good old god survived not in 
the mouth of the people, but merely in the realms of literature. 

We have had thus far the variation of the word. We now take a step 
farther and come to the variation of the concept, a process which blends 
indistinguishably with the variation of the word. So, for instance, in a word 
like ἀλλόκοτος, like νεόκοτος the Attics felt not so much a compound as a suffixal 
variation of ἄλλος and νέος. There is a class of compounds thrown off in swarms 
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by the lyric and tragic poets in which an original adjective receives, as it 
were, a determinative without losing anything of its primal force. Take, for 
instance, such a series as μέλας, μελάγχιμος, μελαγχίτων, μελαμβαθής, μελαμφανής, 
μελαναυγής, μελανόχρως. This is one of the most familiar features of Aeschylean 
diction, and the priest of Eleusis found models in the language of religious 
worship. So “Exarog became ‘Exdéepyoc, ‘ExnBddoc, ‘ExatnBdAoc. 'Apiorn, a 
surname of Artemis, became ᾿Αριστοβούλη and ᾿Αριστομάχη. Then the notion 
is not only varied and extended, but revived and refreshed by new formations. 
So the word παμφαής assumes a variety of forms. παμφαής is an appellation of 
the sun and moon, πασιφάεσσα of Aphrodite, and Παμφάης figures in a myth of 
the Dioskuroi. Πασιφάῃ is not only the daughter of Helios, but a Laconian 
moon-goddess, and Πάμφως, the mythical singer, was the inventor of lamplight. 

We now pass on to the names of the gods the signification of which is 
transparent, and here our path is crossed by the peculiarity of the Roman 
religion, to which reference has been made already. The object of prayer 
demands that none of the gods shall be omitted whose help is needed to 
bring good or avert evil, just as schoolboys have to invoke all four evangelists 
to loose the knot of the cramp which the devil is tying in their legs. These 
names were all registered in the Roman prayer-books, in the indigitamenta, 
and hosts of these ds cerf#i, as Varro calls them, have come down tous. Pro- 
fessor Usener calls them ‘Sondergatter.’ Let us call them ‘Specialist Gods.’ 
They have each a definite function and every sphere of life is mapped out, 
every section assigned to a special divinity. Twelve gods, for instance, 
besides Tellus and Ceres, are invoked for the sacrum cereale, beginning with 
the god who breaks the fallow field, Veruactor, and winding up with Messor, 
Convector, Conditor, Promitor—all transparent enough. Seeds are intrusted 
to Seia, and Proserpina has care of the tender shoot that creeps up out of the 
earth. Flora presides over the flowers, Pomona is goddess of fruit, and Epona 
has charge of horses and mules, and instances might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Now, these are not, as Grassmann would have it, a weak aftergrowth of a 
popular religion that has been checked in its development. They show, as 
Mommsen has seen, the deep religious sense of the Italic peoples, and the 
persistency with which the Italics held to these forms, which we are apt to 
call bloodless abstractions, stands in striking contrast to the rapid disappear- 
ance of Italic myths before the face of Greek traditions. But this phenom- 
enon does not stand alone, and we pass from the heathen of Italy to the 
heathen of Northern Europe, from the Roman gods to the gods of Lithuania, 
that part of Europe in which heathendom held longest open sway. The long 
list of Lithuanian deities shows a host of significant names from A to Z, from 
Auscantum, ‘the buzzardess’ or goddess of the bee, to Zelus, ‘the green grower,’ 
who is the god of the grass. We are back again in the realm of the nat gitamenia. 
A similar partition of the realm of good and evil is familiar to the student of 
hagiology. Every one knows that each trade has its patron saint, that St. 
Hubert is the patron of the hunter and that the shoemaker is jocularly called 
a Knight of St. Crispin. St. Anthony cares for the swine, St. Barbara averts 
death in battle, and St. Joseph is invoked by those who are in quest of partners 
for life, as in that charming little story La Meuvaine de Colette. These have 
entered into the inheritance of the ancient specialists. Only the names are 
not so transparent and the personality is more vivid. 
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The next chapter deals with the Greek specialist gods. In spite of the 
plastic character of Greek religion, in spite of the domination of figures that 
refuse to be analyzed, there is no lack of transparent deities, and these 
specialist gods and goddesses, with their practice limited to one sphere, 
remind one of the ὀημιοεργοί of the Homeric time. To begin with the 
beginning, to begin with birth, there is Καλλιγένεια, there is Tevervadic. 
Kovuporpégoc, a surname of a number of deities, seems originally to have had 
an office of her own. ‘Long before the Madonna with the Christ-child could 
be represented, the ancient figure of the Κουροτρόφος appears on the mural 
paintings of the Catacombs.’ Αὐξησία is transparent and so is Avéé, one of 
the old Attic Charites. The Ὧραι are the seasons, and in Attica there are 
two, θαλλώ and Kapré, Θαλλώ in the form Θάλεια contrives a double debt to 
pay and serves now as a Muse, now as aGrace. "Epoy is a goddess of the 
dew. Βούτης is a neatherd, and his mother, Ζευξέππη, harnesses horses. Aezo 
is a midwife and Βριζώ is a goddess that is caught napping. The divine 
physician is Asklepios, but before Asklepios established himself as master of 
leechcraft par excellence there was an ᾿ἸΙατρός, and, according to Professor 
Usener, Paian Παιήων is older than Apollo. He is pavjavan ‘the cleanser,’ 
who makes everything purum putum, and Paian continues to be honored side 
by side with Asklepios. ὝἼασος is another healer, and so is Χείρων, who is a 
chirurgeon. ᾿Ιάσων, the pupil of Χείρων, is a healer too, and Μήδεια ἡ πολυφάρ- 
μακος, the running mate of ᾿Ιάσων, belongs to the same sphere. Ὕχγίεια is a 
notorious instance, and examples of Greek transparencies in the field of 
medicine might be multiplied. 

Every one knows the great part that light plays in religion. It playsa 
great part in ours; it played a great part in the Greek system, and much space 
is given to it by Professor Usener. Λύκος is the light god, and has a far less 
famous brother, Νυκτεύς, the night god. This Atxo- enters into various com- 
binations and figures largely in the names of places, among which Professor 
Usener counts Avxicovpa, which he renders ‘lichtes warte.’ Unluckily, 
popular etymology coupled the two λύκοι, and λυκάβας, ‘the path of light,’ the 
great year, was interpreted as the ‘wolf-path,’ so that we have mist instead of 
transparency. 

Now, these independent gods, these specialists—such is Professor Usener’s 
contention—gradually became subordinate to the personal gods, to the gods 
that had assumed a plastic form. If he will pardon the expression, they were 
mediatized. Λύκος or Λύκειος became a mere surname of Apollo. Artemis 
absorbed Καλλίστη. Of course, there are many eponyms that belong properly 
to this god and that. Ὀλύμπιος was fused with Ζεύς as Hagia with ᾿Αφροδίτη, 
but, on the other hand, we are not to suppose that Δύκος came from ᾿Απόλλων 
Abxewg or from Ζεὺς Λυκαῖος. Professor Usener has himself shown, in his 
charming book on St. Pelagia, how the surnames of Aphrodite-Venus have 
hypostatized themselves in sacred legend, but here we are on different ground. 

The main divinity of a place was naturally called ἄναξ or ἄνασσα, δεσπότης, 
δέσποινα (πότνια), later κύριος, κυρία, Baal means simply ‘lord.’ Marna, the 
god of Gaza, survives in the Christian formula Maranatha. So in Latin we 
have Dominus and Era. In fact, one of the saints in the calendar bears the 
name Domna. δέσποινα is largely identified with Persephone, but she is 
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separated from her in the cult of the Peloponnesus. Πότνια at the time of 
Theokritos was one with Κόρη. In Athens the two goddesses of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries were Πότνιαι, according to Sophokles, O. C. 1050, but the 
same Sophokles addresses the Erinyes with ὦ Πότνιαι δεινῶπες, just as Aischylos 
speaks of Erinys as πότνια, ‘King’ and ‘queen’ seem made for Zeus and 
Hera. ὦ Zev βασιλεῦ is a familiar exclamation, and there is but scant trace of 
an independent Βασιλεύς, Not so is it with Βασίλεια. ρα Βασίλεια, “Hpa 
Βασιλίς had to give her glory to others; so to Κύπρις Βασίλεια, to Horace's 
Venus regina Cnidt Paphique, to “Aptepic Βασίλεια. The notion was older than 
that of any personal god, and Maria regina caeli of the modern church has a 
rival in Hindu mythology. The independence of Basileia is shown in the 
Birds of Aristophanes, in which Prometheus advises Peithetairos to ask Zeus 
for Basileia in marriage. She is no longer Hera, but a virgin daughter of 
Zeus. Nor does the identification with Athens shake the theory. Then there 
is ἃ BasiAy who had been carried off by one Echelos or ‘ Holdfast,’ and who 
had a sanctuary opposite the palaestra of Taureas at Athens. 

In the same way many local gods who bore the surnames of their respec- 
tive localities become subordinated and shrink into mere surnames. Ἥρα 
Ἀργεία is Hera of Argos, but ’Apyeia is a goddess of light, and the "Hpa 
"Apyeia of Sparta was never a Hera of Argos. So gods of the field once 
autonomous become eponymous, and from the long list of surnames, especially 
of Zeus, Demeter and Dionysos, we may pick out parallels for the figures of 
the indigitamenta, Ζεὺς Μόριος and ᾿Αθηνᾶ Mopia protected the olive, Διόνυσος 
Ὀμφακίτης watched over the unripe grape, and, like the Latin Messor, Δημήτηρ 
᾿Αμαία presided over mowing. In Italy not only the old names but the old 
deities persisted in the cultus. In Greece the personal gods absorb the 
specialists. Such of these specialists as are not absorbed must be content, 
in many cases, to live on as δαίμονες or Fpwec. In fact, ἡμίθεος is the prose of 
ἤρως. The heroes were originally the blessed souls of the departed and were 
held in honor everywhere, as the remains of ἡρῷα attest; and the ranks of 
these heroes were reinforced by the specialist gods who had come down from 
the Upper House. An American at once thinks of John Quincy Adams in 
the House of Representatives. From this it will be seen that Professor 
Usener does not subscribe to the doctrine so prevalent nowadays, that the 
worship of the gods is simply a development of ancestor-worship. This 
notion he considers one of those intellectual epidemics to which humanity is 
exposed, and he refuses to accept animism and totemism as the final source of 
religion. The belief in gods, he says, comes from the spirit of man himself, 
who applies and transfers to what he does not know the most important fact 
of his own consciousness, the possession of a living soul. Ancestor-worship 
is not the origin of the gods, and the traces of herodom we see in this god 
and that god are not remains of the original state of things, but the after- 
growth of tradition. The myth that makes Dionysos the son of Semele» 
daughter of Kadmos, and in this way a mere deified hero, belongs to a very 
late stratum. The same thing can be proved in regard to Asklepios and 
Herakles, in regard to the Dioskuroi and Helen. These are late processes. 
Much earlier is the change that turns a specialist god intoa hero. In Olympia 
and on the Isthmus the chariot-drivers tried to propitiate the daimon Tapd- 
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ξιππος. In Olympia they thought of Poseidon, on the Isthmus of Glaukos, 
who had been torn in pieces by his own horses. Once upon a time this 
Taraxippos was a god or godling with his choice and select circle of subjects. 
In the course of the ages he became here an eponym, there a hero. But we 
cannot follow Professor Usener into all the rich detail of this chapter. 
Hesiod, he reminds us, put the number of immortal beings that at Zeus’ 
bidding watch over mortal men (O. et D. 252) at thrice ten thousand. There 
are a good many left, but the transparent figures of the specialists had to be 
content, as we have seen, to live on as eponyms of other gods or in the lower 
estate of 7pwec and δαίμονες, while the opaque names, such as Kekrops and 
Achilleus, and those which were not sufficiently specialized, such as Euphemos, 
were woven into the texture of heroic legend. 

It has been shown that the principle of the Roman indigttamenia is not 
isolated, that it was at work not only in Lithuania, but also in Hellas. These 
three alone would suffice to give it a firm foothold, and from this vantage- 
ground Professor Usener proceeds to survey the field and ask how far these 
facts modify our historical view of polytheism. 

F, G. Welcker reached as the conclusion of his long researches, that the 
notion of Zeus the Sky as δε godhead was the root out of which all the special 
forms of divinity sprang. Schelling in his old age arrived at the view that a 
relative monotheism stood at the threshold of all religion, a relative mono- 
theism sharply to be distinguished from an absolute or pure monotheism, 
which is the last result of religious and philosophic development. The vague 
unity of the One God took different forms at different times, and the different 
aspects led in the process of the ages to the development of distinct gods. 
We revert to the old story of the Tower of Babel and the scattering abroad 
of the peoples. Now, the subject can be attacked from different sides. The 
names of the months, which are derived, as a rule, from the main festival of 
each month or from the god celebrated at the festival, yield interesting and 
important results. Another side is presented by old sacral traditions, by the 
traces of human sacrifices, of fetich worship, which lead to conclusions as to 
the special antiquity of such and such gods. Nor would it be unremunerative 
to study the religion of those peoples to the North and East of Hellas, who, 
though akin to the Greeks, were regarded as barbarians simply because they 
had been left behind in the march of culture. All these fields of observation 
yield the same result. The same four or five gods come out as the earliest 
stock. The next step is to regard the heroes as hypostases of the attributes 
of well-known gods. A stride, and these few gods, these four or five, are the 
emanations of the one god Zeus, all with the exception of the one goddess 
that matches the one god. 

Now, as Professor Usener well says, a thought must be thought out, must be 
pushed to its consequences, before we can be convinced whether it is tenable 
or not; and after pursuing this line of thought for some time, he felt his feet 
slipping from under him. The hypostases lacked staying power. Finally, 
the study of the Lithuanian gods relieved him of the painful feeling. He 
had to turn back, he had to learn the lesson backward, and has come to the 
conclusion which is embodied in this work. Only finite phenomena, finite 
relations, can call forth the feeling of the infinite—not fhe infinite, as we 
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understand it, but something infinite—and so there arises an indefinite series 
of notions of god, all which have at first independent value. We who are — 
accustomed to the thought of one god can conceive of such divine forms only 
as manifestations or emanations of deity, but we are not to confound the 
feeling and thought of the childhood of humanity with our own. We must 
learn to feel and think with the early time, and then we shall be able to 
understand how, from the mass of homogeneous specialist gods, personal gods 
arise, and how the plenitude of power of the personal gods brings polytheism 
to monotheism, to the εἰς κοίρανος gorw, To be sure, none of the prominent 
members of our family of peoples has remained in the stage at which only 
specialist gods are known. But there were others, such as the KaAAcixoi, 
forlorn outposts of the Kelts beyond the Pyrenees, whom Strabo (3, 164) calls 
ἄθεοι because their gods were nameless, that is, had no proper names. There 
were Thracian ἄθεοι of the same order mentioned by Theophrastos (ap. 
Porphyr. de abstinentia 2, 8), whose gods lacked proper names as well as 
those of the Καλλαϊκοί. So too at a later day the Christians were called ἄθεοι, 
not that they had no god, but because they withheld from the personal gods of 
the heathen the tribute that was their due. Hence the cry alpe τοὺς ἀθέους. 
And now we are able to understand what Herodotos (2, 52) tells us of the 
Pelasgi, that they brought all manner of offerings to the gods, but had no 
proper names, no surnames, for any of them.! From these facts Professor 
Usener comes to the conclusion that at the time of the parting of the ways of 
our family of peoples between East and West, the concrete personal gods had 
not yet established themselves, that the specialist gods still held sway. 

From these specialist gods, however, we must descend to a still lower grade, 
to the conception of a god that, so to speak, perishes with the using, a god 
that emerges in response to a momentary impulse, a momentary feeling. 
Such momentary gods we find in the Lithuanian system. Such a god is the 
one that is formed by the last harvest sheaf before which, as in the Biblical 
narrative, the other sheaves make obeisance. It was a manner of fetich of 
what we have a trace in the old harvest song, the old οὗλος ἴουλος song. Iulos 
was a deity, Eiresione was a deity. The Macedonians worshipped Keraunos 
‘the thunderbolt’ as an independent god, and all will remember the reverence 
paid to meteoric stones. The Moon is the month and Helios is the day. In 
the curious passage πάρος rot δαίμονα δώσω (8 166), an un-Homeric passage 
according to commentators, new and old, the schoolboy rendering ‘I will give 
you the deuce first,’ though startlingly modern, is not so far from Professor 
Usener’s contention. δαίμονα, then, is really κακὸν δαίμονα. What could be 
more shifty than the δαίμων or the expression that occurs so often, ὁ παρὼν 
δαίμων ‘the sprite that attends us now’? From this point of view anything can 
become a god, as was said at the beginning of this review. ’Avaideca does not 
stand on a different plane from the Andrian ᾿Αμηχανίη whose acquaintance we 
made a while ago. But the Greek δαίμων is faint and vague in comparison 


1Justin Martyr recurs repeatedly to the namelessness of God. Apol. x, 10. ὅσ ; 2, 6, in 
which last passage he says: ὄνομα τῷ πάντων πατρὶ θετόν, ἀγεννήτῳ ὄντι, οὐκ ἔστιν" ᾧ yap ἂν 
καὶ ὀνόματί τι προσαγορεύηται, πρεσβύτερον ἔχει τὸν θέμενον τὸ ὄνομα, τὸ δὲ πατὴρ καὶ θεὸς 
καὶ κτίστης καὶ κύριος καὶ δεσπότης οὐκ ὀνόματά ἔστιν ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν εὐποϊῶν καὶ τῶν 
ἔργων προσρήσεις. 
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with the Italic genius. This is the word which language uses as a general 
term to designate an infinite number of individual notions. Every man, 
every society, every body of troops, every town has a gentus. And what 
genius is toa man, /uno is to awoman. Nay, in her relation to men, every 
woman has a Venus. Lugete o Veneres is an Italic conception. The Greek 
does not use ’Agpodirac thus. In the imperial times the power of begetting 
gods for the nonce did not forsake the old Roman religion. Everything that 
belonged to an emperor was deified—his outgoing, Profectus Augusti, and his 
incoming, Reditus Augusti. All the qualities of the emperor, his Justice, 
his Severity, all his moods, his Hilarity, his Gladness, all his blessings, his 
Happiness. his Hope, stand out as individuals. These also are extemporized 
gods that respond to the feelings of the mass of the people.! 

At last we come to the gods that are gods, to the personal gods, the opaque 
gods, if we choose’to call them so, in contrast to the more shadowy gods that 
have followed thus far every step of human life, in contrast to those gods of 
whom the words of Euripides hold good: 


οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδὲν χωρὶς ἀνθρώποις θεῶν. 


It is hard for us to renew in ourselves the state of mind of those antique souls 
who called these gods into being and then believed on them, according to the 
saying (Tacit. Ann. 5,10): fingebant simul credebanique. But facts care very 
little whether we understand them or not. This simultaneous fancy and faith 
is the key to the riddle of the momentary gods, the ‘Augenblicksgitter.’ The 
specialist gods belong to a more advanced period of abstraction, to a stage 
which was over when the poems of Homer originated. In the clear light of 
the sky which they inhabit the Olympians stand forth in sharp outlines, in 
bodily presence, things to be seen and handled. Even shadowy notions such 
as Oneiros, the dream-god, and Até partake of this substantial character. It 
is a great advance. But the advance was not due to Homer or, as Herodotos 
says in a well-known passage (2, 4), to Hesiod and Homer: οὗτοί εἰσι οἱ ποιή- 
σαντες Geoyovizy “EAAnot, Nor was it a special merit of the Greeks. Personal 
gods had to exist before they could be developed, and that they existed the 
history of kindred peoples shows: the Hindus with their Vedic Indra, the 
Germans with their Wuotan, the Lithuanians with their Perkuns. How did 
this change come about? 

The special gods or specialist gods could not have been all of the same 
importance. Certain gods were more prominent than others. Let us take an 
example: Apollo, one of the most richly endowed figures of Olympos. He is 
popularly regarded as a sun-god—so now and so also in antiquity. But Apollo 
and Helios are not the same in Homer. Apollo may be a god of light, but he 
is not Helios. The real significance of the god can only be ascertained by 
the study of his name, which means the ‘off-driver,’ the Averruncus of the 
Romans. The meaning of the name was lost. ᾿Απόλλων was no longer 
transparent; his original function needed the interpretation of such eponyms 
as ᾿Αλεξίκακος and ᾿Αποτρόπαιος, and this opaque god overbore His Transparency 
Λύκος just as "Apreuec and Ἑκάτη were to overbear Σελήνη and Μήνη. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. A like fortune has attended Zeus. In Greece incom- 


1See L. Dyer, The Gods in Greece, pp. 37-45, on the delfication of the Roman emperors. 
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prehensible Zeus reigned King of the Gods. In India the too comprehensible 
Dyaush-pitar gave way to Indra. 

So in the history of language, out of the mass of special words reflecting 
the various impressions produced by this and that aspect of things, one word 
attains to the primacy. Steed, nag, stallion, mare, filly, colt, charger, palfrey, 
destrier, horse, all these abide, but the greatest of these is horse. The chosen 
word becomes a manner of proper name, becomes colorless. 

After Eugéne Burnouf had proved with methodical certainty the original 
unity of the mythic figures of the Zendavesta with the gods of the Rigveda, 
both as to the forms and as to the original significance of their names, and 
Adalbert Kuhn had extended Burnouf’s method, with marked success, to the 
European peoples, a comparative mythology seemed possible. It was a very 
natural application of comparative philology, and rested on the assumption 
that the prehistoric notions of gods and heroes had found thejr final expression 
in language before the parting of the peoples. But, according to Professor 
Usener, the arbitrariness and the violence with which those who wrought in 
the new department multiplied the points of comparison, soon lost to them 
the confidence of those who were engaged in mythological research, and 
Andrew Lang’s criticism of Max Muller is cited as an illustration. The 
coincidences of language really reduce themselves to a small number of cases, 
and the few that are left are by no means universal. So the Hindu gods have 
vanished from the majority of the kindred peoples. The notions of the gods 
are perpetually recoined ; the old word becomes opaque and is replaced by 
more transparent formations. In Greece the different cantons show the 
greatest variations in their oldest traditions, and only the advance of culture 
and the spread of literature have made the Greek gods the common property 
of the whole people. If this is true of Greece, so much more strongly does 
it hold of kindred peoples. Like words in this religious sphere can only be 
exceptions. Out of multitudinous words for the same notion one emerges and 
becomes, as we have seen,a manner of proper name. This stage once reached, 
the god develops a new life. Sarameyas, the son of Sarama, is almost an 
ἀμενηνὸν κάρηνον in the Rigveda. Hermes, his Greek equivalent, is bursting 
with life. The Greek Χάριτες remind one of the Aartfas, the horses of the 
sun, only by their connection with the light of heaven which shines out in 
Aglaia. In Greece Ζεύς Διός, Ζήν Ζηνός are rival forms of the same word. In 
Italy Ianus parts company with Iovis, Iuppiter. Faunus was one of the most 
important gods of Latium. It is the same name as the Greek du», the divine 
ferryman who steered the souls of the blessed from the Leukadian rock over 
the ocean to the land of light where the gods dwelt, and the story how 
Aphrodite, in the form of an old woman, was taken across by this ferryman 
has come down the ages in different forms. So Iason bore Hera across the 
Anauros, Herakles Dionysos across the sea, St. Christopher the Christ-child 
across the torrent. The connection of the Faunus with Aphrodite is there, to 
be sure, but how different! He is a Faunus inuus and a Faunus incubus, a 
‘leaper’ and a ‘ presser.’ 

Polytheism receives color and character by the development, by the growth- 
getting, of the personal gods, by their taking on of form. In the Homeric 
poems Apollo is what might be called in familiar parlance a ‘settled’ god. 
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The two gods Phoibos and Apollo have grown together, and it is an under- 
stood thing that Phoibos is the subordinate notion. One says Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων 
as one says νεφεληγερέτα Ζεύς. And so of “Exaroc, ‘Exdepyoc, Ἑκηβόλος and the 
rest of them. The gods proceeded to annex the territory of the specialist 
gods, Zeus widens his reign, polytheism tends to monotheism, and the way is 
prepared for Xenophanes, who breaks resolutely with the theogony. It might 
also be interesting to trace the high career of Τύχη, who started as a manner 
of sea-nymph in the olden time and came out a manner of queen in the 
imperial period, a Fortuna Regina.! Then came in foreign gods, then came 
on the period of syncretism. This was also a step in the direction of mono- 
theism. Serapis united in himself Zeus, Pluto, Dionysos and Osiris; Helios 
absorbed Apollo and Dionysos, and every one knows the part that Mithras 
played in the religious system of the Emperor Julian. The old personal gods 
began to fade out. In early times ὁ θεός stood for any familiar god, according 
to the occasion—now Zeus, now Apollo, now Poseidon, according as rain or 
oracle or earthquake was meant. Then it stood for ‘god’ in general. Then - 
came τὸ θεῖον, τὸ δαιμόνιον. Ζεύς gave way to his attribute Μέγιστος, Iuppiter to 
Aeternus Sanctus, and finally we reach the stage at which Πάνθεος appears. 
Only Pantheus would not satisfy the old craving for a personal god, and 
Pantheus is rarely used alone, but appears mostly tacked on to Iuppiter, 
Priapus or Serapis. The monotheistic revelation of Judea found a world that 
was ready for it, and entered upon the career which Professor Usener has 
traced in several of his earlier writings, a career in which the old seeds of 
popular belief bore fruit upward in the figures of the hagiology. 

We now turn to the reverse of the process, the degradation of the names of 
the gods to names for the children of men. Here the old saying, omen nomine 
quacrunt, has its application. There were /fausia nomina, ‘lucky names.’ 
There were names that belonged to certain professions. There were 
Asklepiads on the island of Kos and elsewhere, there were Cheironids at 
Demetrias. The θεοὶ πατρῷοι were held in honor, and names were taken from 
the calendar as in modern times. These names appear now with suffixes, as 
᾿Αθήναιος and ᾿Απολλώνιος, now in compounds, as ᾿Αθηναγόρας, Ἡρόδικος, Αθηνο- 
φάνης, Διόφαντος, Ἑρμοχάρης, Atavak, Ζηνόβιος, Διογείτων, Διογένης, 'ArroAAddupoc, 
Ζηνόθεμις, Διοκλῆς, Ἑρμοκράτης, Διασθένης, Ἑρμότιμος, Δίφιλος. The cult of Δῆμος 
is shown by the long list of derivatives, and the '᾿Ανακες give origin to a 
considerable series, under which Professor Usener classes the familiar name 
"Avaxpéwv.? There are also Roman names traceable to like origin. Mamercus 
has long been derived from Mamers and Tiberius from the river-god Tiber, 
and there are others. Even the names of the gods could be transferred bodily 
to men when the worship of the gods themselves had faded out; and hence 
we encounter examples chiefly in the later years. Slaves bore the names 
Eros and Hermes, perhaps on the same principle on which the Southerners 
named their negroes in the old slavery times Jupiter and Juno. Here the 
earlier time and the later time meet. In the earlier days the Βάκχοι or Βάκχαι 
called themselves by the name of the god whom they served and on occasion 
represented. The maidens who were consecrated to the service of Artemis of 
Brauron were called "Ap«roc, 


1See Allegre, Etude sur la déesse grecque Tyché. Paris, 1889. 3See A. J. P. IIT 463. 
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But according to Professor Usener the whole world of Greek proper names 
is full of gods, and the presumption that any name is in some way taken from 
the calendar, as are Christian names in Continental Europe, cannot be 
considered extravagant. In fact the specialist gods as well as the personal 
gods have left their traces all over the onomasticon of Greece. 

But how is it with the names that present the idea of the divinity in an 
‘abstract’ form? Such names as Deimos and Phobos and Eris, such names as 
Kydoimos and Ker in the Iliad, such names as Chaos and Nyx and Hemere 
in Hesiod, to say nothing of such a gang of personifications as we find in the 
Aeneid, 6, 274 foll.? They swarm, as every one knows, in late poetry, as the 
belief in personal gods dies out. See Nonnos for Greek; see Claudian for 
Latin. But there were numbers of them in the earlier time. They were 
shadowy, they were bloodless, but that was due to the transparency of their 
names. They lacked the mystery of the personal gods. They were mere 
abstracts. But let me ask here, What are abstracts? Did language have any 
abstracts to begin with? That is a question that must have thrust itself upon 
every thoughtful teacher of Greek. Our grammars of every degree joyously 
make categories for abstract and concrete, and have done so for generations, 
without asking whether the language with which they are dealing recognizes 
these categories. σῶμα is supposed to be the equivalent of ‘abstract,’ πρᾶγμα 
of ‘concrete.’ How futile! And as a grammarian I am glad to see that 
Professor Usener is about to take the field against these notions, which have 
done no little harm in perverting the linguistic feeling of the students of 
Greek. But I find that I have strayed from the path which I had prescribed 
for myself in this notice. Of Professor Usener’s mythological combinations 
I have no right to judge; still less, if possible, of the etymological portions of 
his treatise, and I am afraid that the outline I have given is as pale and 
bloodless as some of the shadowy figures of which he speaks at the end of the 
book. Still, this summary will not have been written in vain, if it incite some 
student to the perusal of a work which is marvellous for its wealth of 
learning, valuable for its manifold suggestiveness, and delightful for its 
limpid and sparkling style. 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Plauti Comoediae. Recensuit et emendavit F. Lgo. Berolini, vol. I (Amphi- 
truo—Mercator), 1895; vol. II (Miles-Vidularia), 1896. 

Plautinische Forschungen zur Kritik und Geschichte der Komédie von F. 
Leo. Berlin, 1895. 


In 1875 Ussing, in the preface to the first volume of his complete edition of 
Plautus, after expressing his high appreciation of Ritschl’s labors, criticised 
him because “suo saepe iudicio plus tribuens quam antiquorum testimoniis 
dum et sententias ad summum nitorem exigere conatur textum constituit non 
inelegantem quidem sed nec satis fidum nec non saepius a Plauti sermone et 
sensu alienum,” etc. This attitude of Ussing brought down upon him the 
sharpest criticism of the Ritschelians, so that he was obliged to protest against 
it in his second volume. Who would have thought that the same severe 
critics, after carrying Ritschl’s edition to a brilliant termination and producing 
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a text which, as even they themselves would now admit, Plautus could never 
have written, should in the smaller edition finished two years ago have 
published a text equally impossible because of its too slavish adherence to 
the MSS even when they were incomprehensible? or that the editor of a new 
text should be able boldly to proclaim in his preface, as Leo does: “aliud est 
apparatum criticum comparare, aliud scriptoris opus recensere et emendare ; 
in Plauto utrumque facere mortalitas non concedit uni’? The edition thus 
introduced is destined to be the prevailing edition of Plautus for many years, 
and will take at once a high place as the work of a very clever as well as 
conservative critic. It rests, to be sure, upon no independent collation of the 
MSS; so that the editor makes himself accountable for whatever mistakes may 
occur in the Triumvirate apparatus. But, as Tyrrell says of Baiter’s collation 
of the Medicean of Cicero, “if every editor who does not reproduce the text 
of Baiter must have himself collated the MSS, then the work of Baiter has 
been thrown away. ... why should nota collation once satisfactorily executed 
be regarded as final for the purposes of future editors?” On the other hand, 
it is based upon a very careful study of MSS variations, during the course of 
which Leo has reached certain conclusions, perhaps made some discoveries 
of great value. These are set forth in the Plautinische Forschungen, which is 
unquestionably the most important contribution to Plautine literature in recent 
years and deserves the careful attention of every student of early Latin. The 
book comprises six chapters, of which the first, fifth and sixth have a direct 
bearing upon the text. 

In the first chapter, ‘Geschichte der Ueberlieferuang der Plautinischen 
Komiddien im Altertum,’ Leo discusses the formation of the Plautine corpus 
and the interrelation of the Ambrosianus and the Palatine family of MSS. 
Since the careful study of the Ambrosianus inaugurated by Ritschl, the 
tendency has been to accept its readings. Leo hopes to prove not only that 
both A and P sprang from the same MS, which has been long admitted, but 
that the text from which they are drawn has been changed without hesitation 
in A, to a smaller degree and within certain limits in P. Furthermore, the 
text that we get by the agreement of A and P, or, where they disagree, by a 
study of their disagreement, or where P alone is at hand, by clearing it of 
its medieval corruption, is the text of the beginning of the second century 
A.D. It has been long known that the text of Plautus does not go back to 
his own times, but was drawn from stage copies, whose variation caused 
trouble even in Varro’s time. But it has been supposed that we have substan- 
tially the Fabulae Varronianae as Varro knew them. Leo, however, claims 
that by the end of the first century Plautus had completely disappeared from 
Rome, but that in the outlying districts numerous plays of great or less purity 
of text were still to be found; that some grammarian, perhaps Valerius 
Probus, gathered together these stray plays and made a corpus of twenty-one 
plays, selecting that number because Varro had spoken of that number as 
being universally accepted. Our plays are Fabulae Varronianae in that sense, 
but in no other. This text is in the main the text of Varro’s time, revised and 
emended according to the metrical canons of the second-century criticism. 
We can only expect, accordingly, by the most diligent study of the MSS, to 
get the text of the second century, not the text of Plautus’ own time. This 
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position seems to be in the main correct. Certain modifications will, of 
course, always have to be made as we discover more and more of the differ- 
ences between the metrical technique of the Archaists and that of Plautus’ 
own time, and the recent study of metre by many scholars, nay, the study by 
Leo himself in this book, shows that much progress may still be made towards 
the text on which the second-century edition was based. We cannot expect ever 
to arrive at the true text, but we can hope that not nearly so many cases of 
hiatus as Leo still admits will be found in the editions of twenty years hence, 
even if we may finally have to admit that in many cases the Archaists’ recen- 
sion has obliterated the traces of the early text. This conservative attitude 
of Leo leads him to leave many lines unchanged where a slight emendation 
would make them perfect. It leads him likewise to keep the spelling of the 
MSS, even if it is not wholly consistent. He makes no attempt to introduce 
the spelling of Plautus’ own time, as does the Triumvirate edition, and 
thereby escapes many difficulties that the Triumvirate editors were worried by ; 
to adhere to the MSS lightens the labor, even if it does not solve questions, 

The fifth chapter, ‘Auslautendes s und m,’ is devoted to an attempt to settle 
some questions connected with the application of the iambic law and its 
extensions. Skutsch in 1892 had shown that a certain number of trochaic 
words ending in short vowels could lose the vowel and be pronounced as 
monosyllables, and in the concluding ‘Ausblick’ propounded the question 
whether syncopation is to be restricted to the cases he has treated or “‘sollten 
nicht vielmehr in dem grossen Kérper der Plautinischen Dichtungen sich 
auch noch weitere Spuren der Erscheinung finden, zwar nicht mit einer 
gewissen Regelmassigkeit auftretend wie jene, aber gelegentlich und verein- 
zelt?” Leo answers this question decidedly in the affirmative, and discusses 
in all its bearings the thesis propounded in his Vindiciae Plautinae of 1887, 
that in scansion final -ss or -s can be omitted entirely before a following 
vowel. If this theory is allowed, and it seems certain that it must be allowed 
to some degree, a large number of lines that have hitherto been held to require 
emendation prove to scan easily, as the difficult Rudens 1006, EXeborosus seem. 
At ego cerrit(us), hunc non amitiam tamen, where the Triumvirate text trans- 
poses and the new Teubner marks a corruption. 

The wide application of this principle will be at once appreciated, but Leo 
pushes it quite beyond its natural limits to the explanation of a number of 
more or less doubtful Latin forms. If in -s the s is dropped, then ὁ weakens 
to ὁ by Latin phonetic law; hence magis and mage are the same, and even 
where magis appears before vowels it may be scanned always as mage. Sat 
for sates is a further weakening, and fotis and pote, fortassis and fortasse have 
the same relation to each other. But a still further and more important 
application can be made. The double termination of the second singular 
passive has long been a subject of dispute. The most recent view is that -ere 
is the equivalent of -eo0, which is doubtful, and that -erts is formed by the 
further addition of the active termination «ἔς, which is absurd. This expla- 
nation is evidently a gzs-aller until something better is discovered. Leo holds 
that -ris and -ve are the same, differently pronounced. The origin of -rts he 
discreetly leaves untouched. Also -#s and - of the second plural indicative 
and imperative active may interchange; as Cist. 573 servate di med obsecro, 
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answered by at me perditis, where Leo says “servate wird als servatis 
gefasst.” Here it seems to me that there is no necessity for such an inter- 
pretation; the answer could just as well admit a preceding imperative. More 
to his purpose is his second citation, Curc. 41 obloguere, though it involves a 
different form. How this view can be made to explain grammarians’ mistakes 
is well shown by Rud. 107 virtle sexus numquam ullum habui. at di dabunt. 
This passage is cited by Priscian as proof that Plautus made sexus neuter; but 
as that has seemed incredible, editors have read virtle secus. Leo holds that 
virile is only another pronunciation of wvikts. 

What the fate of this theory will be cannot be foreseen; but while we may 
be inclined to admit the total elision of the final syllable, it will probably 
seem to most critics that an explanation applicable to certain conditions and 
words has been pushed too far by its eager author. Particularly in some of 
the latter points does it seem that but slight evidence is adduced. Many 
adjectives in -és were followed by substantives with initial s: why this peculiar 
corruption in the case of ον sexus only? So in the case of the verb-termi- 
nations, why should some have become differentiated in literature and not the 
other forms? 

With regard to final -m Leo is unable to reach a definite conclusion, but he 
thinks that probably the classical treatment of final -m is but a phase in its 
history subsequent to the period closed by Ennius, and that Plautus could 
retain or drop the -m-syllable before a vowel, according to the exigencies of 
the metre. 

It may be remarked, further, that Leo holds that dfud is the pronunciation 
in all cases, even when the hiatus involved could be avoided by pronouncing 
ap~dd. Combinations with monosyllabic pronouns are exceptions. The same 
holds good of ¢éaim, and exceptions are due to the archaistic period. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to Aiatus. Leo proves that the termination ae 
was treated differently in early Latin, according to the case, thus: the gen. sg. 
avoids synaloephe, and either admits semi-hiatus or substitutes the form di; 
the nom. pl. admits synaloephe, but also the hiatus; the dat. sg. avoids hiatus 
and regularly suffers synaloephe. This difference in treatment he ascribes 
properly to the fact that in the dat. only do we have the original ending, while 
in the other cases the ending is secondary. Those few cases where the gen. 
suffers elision Leo would emend by transposition, though he does not make the 
change in his text. 

But Leo’s work is not confined to the defense of the existing text. He 
emends vigorously and throughout all the plays. In many places he is very 
felicitous, in others he is less so, and a general criticism may be made that he 
pays too little attention to paleographic principles and more to what his study 
of the text leads him to think may have been the true reading. Many 
suggestions found in the apparatus he has not felt justified in inserting in the 
text. Probably a good deal of light may still be thrown upon the text by 
studying the corruptions of the MSS from the paleographical point of view. 
As a specimen of his work we may take the Truculentus, which will show 
likewise how it differs from the Goetz and Schoell edition. 

In the edttio minor of Goetz and Schoell, 335 out of 968 lines rest upon 
emendations, the majority of which are slight and are also admitted into Leo’s 
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text. In addition upwards of 160 lines are marked as corrupt and left in 
many cases meaningless. In the editio mator these, as well as others which 
should be accepted without emendation, are changed. In Leo’s edition the 
obelus occurs but 29 times, the remaining 130 lines having been emended 
either by the admission of the emendations of other scholars, many of which 
are very good, or by Leo’s own changes. Some of the latter are the following: 
5. meliorem me quidem, Sch. (ed. maior) meo ore ato eguidem, L. scio rem quidem, 
which helps the sense but little and is paleographically difficult. 10. Athenis 
fracto tta ut hoc est proscaentum. Sch. Athenas traloco, which is the sense 
desired, but introduces a new word; L. Athenis mutabo, which is doubtful 
Latin. Perhaps Athenas tracto may be defended (or is fraicio better?). 29. 
Bicheler’s suppitcia danda for sui perclamanda is the best emendation yet 
proposed, and is rightly admitted by Leo. 33. au¢ ara aut vinum etc. Sch. 
auctarium orat, which is right only so far as some form of orare is used ; 
Bicheler’s act orat aut is very doubtful; Leo’s suggestion aut <poscit> carnem 
autis improbable. 40. Leo’s ifidem si amator id for itsdem est amator sed is very 
happy. 57. aigue haec celamus nos clammina (BC, damna LZ) industria. Sch. 
celamus clam omnis summa industria, which makes good sense, but is violent ; 
Leo's celamus nos clam magna industria is very likely, supported as it is by Cas. 
45 magna industria and Vid. 42 minima industria, How magna could corrupt 
into mina it is, however, difficult to see, whereas it could easily have come 
from minima, which we do not want. 158. male quae in nos illis. Sch. male 
quot non vis, after Biicheler; L. male quae in πος vis. The change of construc- 
tion in the line he defends by reference to Bac. 463, and the omission of dicere 
by reference to Asin. 354 and Capt. 238 (Brix). The apparatus criticus is filled 
with similar references showing a very complete mastery of Plautus’ diction, 
and thus forms a valuable aid to the study of the text. 450. ων; crucianigue. 
L. sumus cruciamurque, which makes good sense, but is too violent. 462. mtsz 
astute. Sch. ntst astu docte; L. happily sist ast totam. 513. «bi illa est quae me 
htc reliquit eapse abisti. Sch. strangely eapse favea ubist? Leo cleverly capse 
abitt? ubist? 570. hoc saltem servat mecum illi sub este apparet. Sch. hoc saltem 
servat: moecho sublecta apparet, L. hoc saltem: rem servat nec ulk ubi sit apparet, 
which is not convincing. 619. guid mune ergo hic odiose es (CD, odtos sees B) 
confessus omnibus teus. Sch., with singular infelicity, gsedd nunc ergo hic odio 
senio’s? res confessast omnibus; L. odiosu's (not new), confesses omnino reus (reus 
Scioppius). Omnidus is defensible linguistically, but Leo's ommino saves the 
metre. 629. adere of Leo for nist abo is good, as is also his acceptance of 
Geppert’s dum, 775. ego thi male dicam aut tibt ad te male velim. Sch. aut 
“bipte; Leo tbigue aut, which is difficult to construe; the passage still needs 
treatment. 793. tam divorem ulest CD, ivore mute B. Cam. /ivorem tute, rightly 
accepted by Spengel and Schoell; Leo's /ivorem verbo makes a better construc- 
tion for sstoc, but is too violent. 836. vide (CD, videm B) gucsomnem facias 
inturiam, Sch. vide quaeso magnam ne, Leo, much better, vide in quacstione ne. 
842. guidem istam rem. L. cleverly gui admisti cam rem. 878. quando procures 
habes. Leo very happily quando quor cures habes. 

The remaining chapters of the Plautinische Forschungen are of great 
interest, but do not affect the treatment of the text, and hence may be very 
briefly touched upon. In the second chapter, ‘Das Leben des Plautus,’ Leo 
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tries to show that we know nothing either of the life of Plautus or his name. 
The anecdotes of his life are not genuine, and as to his name, we have no 
reason to call him aught but P/astus, though that wasa nickname. Maccius 
is but the name of his profession, and 7 has no authority. The third chapter 
is devoted to the discussion of Plautus’ relation to his originals, the fourth 
chapter to the Prologues, which Leo holds to be in the main genuine. 
GONZALEZ LODGE. 


C, Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Augustus. Edited with historical introduction, 
commentary, appendices and indices by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M. A., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Macmillan & Co., New York, 1896. 8vo, 215 pp. §2.75. 


The main object of this edition is historical. ‘My chief desire,” says the 
editor, “has been to illustrate the work of Suetonius by putting before the 
reader, as fully as space would permit, the materials which exist for construct- 
ing the history of the life and times of Augustus and which expand and 
explain the necessarily brief and summarized statements in the Biography 
itself.” Less attention, therefore, is given to points of text and style than 
is perhaps usual in an ordinary commentary to a classical author. But such 
notes on these subjects as occur, though brief, are generally luminous and 
instructive. The text is mainly that of Roth (Leipzig, 1890). 

The preface contains a brief account of the style of Suetonius, in which 
due emphasis is laid upon the individuality of it. Following is a short list of 
the principal editions, of monographs devoted to the style and diction of 
Suetonius, and of works on the life of Augustus. In the latter I am somewhat 
surprised not to see V. Gardthausen’s ‘Augustus und seine Zeit,’ Leipzig, 
1891 ff. This certainly would be ‘found useful.’ 

The introduction deals with—1, the authorities for the life and reign of 
Augustus and the rise and development of the principate; 2, the life and 
writings of Suetonius; 3, his authorities for the life of Augustus; followed by, 
4, a few remarks on some special points of text-criticism, and, pp. xxxvii-xliv, 
a chronological table of the principal events during the life of Augustus. 

Pages 1-176 contain the text and commentary, which seems to be well fitted 
for the purpose intended, being carefully written, with references to authorities 
bearing upon the points in question and with reproductions of some of the 
most important coins of the period. Beyond the small number mentioned in 
the introduction, no MSS readings are given. To the list of errata might be 
added Gell. 13 instead of Galda, 13, p. 147, first column, second line from the 
bottom. 

Especially valuable and important is Appendix A, pp. 177-95, which contains 
the text of the Monuméentum Ancyranum, with a brief introduction on the 
history of it, former editions, etc. Appendix B, pp. 197-200, is both novel 
and useful. It is in the nature of an excursus on Suet, Iulius, 88, being, so 
far as is now possible, a complete list of the assassins of Julius Caesar. 
Under each name is given the political history and manner of death, with full 
references to the ancient authorities. The book ends with a table of the 
family and connections of Augustus, followed by the indices, 
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Prof. Shuckburgh’s work, curiously enough the first in connection with 
Suetonius by an English scholar, is a welcome addition to our knowledge of 
one who, in some respects, is an unusually difficult author. Asa biographer, 
and especially as a biographer with his peculiar methods of composition, 
Suetonius, above all other Latin writers, seems to stand in need of just the 
sort of enlightenment that the editor has given him, In no case, perhaps, is 
this so evident as in the biography selected. By a curious fatality the two 
greatest of the Roman emperors, Augustus and Trajan, happen to be the very 
ones about whom we, in some respects, know the least. There is no Roman 
emperor of whom so many anecdotes are still preserved, but nothing in 
ancient authorities bridges the chasm between Octavianus the triumvir and 


Augustus the emperor. Here the narrative of Suetonius is conspicuously 
silent. 
ΚΊΒΒΥ F. SMITH. 


REPORTS. 


ARCHIV FOR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Fiinfter Jahr- 
gang.! 


Pp. 1-15. Under the title ‘ Kleidung und Wohnung im Sprichwort,’ A. Otto 
continues his studies of proverbs. These refer chiefly to the primitive con- 
ditions of life, uninfluenced by luxury or change of fashion. The lack of any 
reference to the head-dress is, of course, due to the limited use of hats. 


Pp. 16-32. Albrecht Kéhler summarizes the various etymologies of ecce, 
and treats at length of its use. The view of Georges and others (ecce = en. ce), 
of Ribbeck (ἐς = *egue found in ecgssts, etc., i. 6. cece = e-gue-ce), of Corssen 
(the ¢ of e-cce a form of the dem. 2), of Vanicek (an imper. of the root a&), are 
not regarded entirely satisfactory. It isa deictic exclamation meaning ‘look !’ 
‘look there!’ ‘there!’ and is a feature of the sermo famiharis. It is lacking in 
the fragments of the Roman historians, in Caes., Val. Max., Suet.; occurs once 
in Sall., three times in Liv., once in Curt.; in Tac. only Dial. 3.17, in Amm. 
once; in epic poetry occasionally. In comedy it is usually combined with 
some demonstrative form, as eccum, eccillum, etc., with a preference for the 
third person. But out of the thirty examples in which the simpler form occurs 
in Plaut., strangely enough half are with the first person. 

Autem unites readily with ecce, and in Ter. there is only one instance (Ad. 
995) of the simple form ecce with which autem is not attached. The only 
instance of ecce in Sall. (Jug. 14, 11) is in union with auéem. Verg. is the last 
author to use this combination frequently—ten times in all. The other poets 
of the Augustan period, and prose-writers as well, avoid it, though Ovid, e. g., 
uses ecce alone some eighty times. The rare use in later poets is in evident 
imitation of Verg. 

The development of sed ecce is somewhat different. Zcce in connection with 
a dem. (¢ccum, etc.) occurs with sed in Plaut. about fifty times, and usually in 
announcing the approach of some one; in Ter., eight times. In the later 
period, with the exception of a few instances in Cic., this usage vanishes until 
we reach the tragedies of Seneca. 

The compound forms eccum, eccam, etc., are restricted almost entirely to the 
archaic period, and are found only in the acc. The few passages apparently 
showing the nom. (Plaut. Men. 180, Stich. 526 and Ter. Eun. 79) have been 
emended. In Ter. we find no forms compounded with ἐδ and iste. The 
compound forms, in accordance with their derivation, ecce-eum, etc., were 
properly used with the third person, but in the popular language they some- 
times assumed the more general meaning of ecce and occurred with other 
persons, as in Heaut. 820, eccsem me. 


1 The summaries of the Archiv, which have been suspended since A. J. P., vol. VIII, p. 363, 
are herewith resumed, with a welcome promise of continuance.—B. L, G. 
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Pp. 33-48. ‘Satur und die davon abgeleiteten Worter.’ A. Funck. For- 
merly printed as a program, Kiel, 1888. The derivation uncertain. In the 
early period generally applied to men, and in its later use almost wholly to 
animals. Only thirteen places where satuy does not mean οἷο plenus are 
mentioned, and but two of these distinctly mean edrius. The construction 
with the gen. is rare. The substantivized form occurs in proper names, as 
Satur and Saturus. The feminine form is found in the phrase fer saturam, 
and s# safuram in all periods. The early form satura became satira after the 
analogy of maxumus—maximus, etc., where the change is due to the labials. 
Then follows treatment of satsrittas, safurare, etc. 


P. 48. Note by Havet on the subj. gen. (Zaus ahcuius), and by Schmitz on 
‘Interemo, Peremo und Zugehiriges.’ 


Pp. 49-55. Accareful study of all the meanings of Literatura by W5lfflin, 
who finds the modern meaning ‘literature’ occurring perhaps in Vitr. VI, 
Praef. 6, and certainly in Tert. de Spect.17 and afterwards, a meaning not 
recognized by Georges. 


Pp. 56-88. A full treatment of the ‘Substantiva personalia auf 9, ons.’ 
R. Fisch. 


Pp. 89-106. A lexical] article on ‘Abominabilis—abortus.’ H. Ploen. 
P.106. A note on ‘Quarranta’ by Wdlfflin, and on ‘Ambagio’ by Nettleship. 


Pp. 107-24. Two lexical articles by Wélfflin: one on ‘ Abolefacio—abolla,’ 
the other ‘ Aborbito, Abpatruus—abrenuntio,’ and a note on ‘ Abietalis.’ 


Pp. 125-32. A continuation of Grdber’s ‘ Vulgarlateinische Substrate roma- 
nischer Worter,’ from Qua(d)raginta to rase(u)lare. 


Pp. 133-44. Miscellen: ‘Zur Geschichte der Hauskatze,’ Sittl—‘ Medus, 
mattiobarbulus, motum,’ and ‘Zahladverbia auf sens,’ Stowasser.—‘ Scobere, 
scopere, scrobere,’ and ‘ Romanisches bei Cassian,’ Petschenig.—* Angiportum,’ 
Landgraf.—' Theotiscus,’ Cramer.—' Animabilis, offocare (effocare) und pulsus,’ 
Hauler.—‘ Inpensa = MOrtel,’ H.—‘Zu Commodian,’ Thielmann.— Per omnia,’ 
Wolffin. 


Pp. 145-53. Review of the literature of 1887-88. 


Pp. 161-91. ‘Substantivische Parataxen.’ Gustav Landgraf. The author 
refers to all such repetitions as vir virum legit, vir cum viro congreditur, which 
he resolves into two classes: those in which the relation of parataxis is 
expressed by case, and those by prepositions, as in the above examples. All 
instances of the first class are treated under four divisions corresponding to 
the four oblique cases: Gen. megue agua aquae neque lactest lactis unquam 
similius, Plaut. Men. 1089; Dat. ratio ration: par est, Sen. Ep. 66, 32; Acc. lapis 
lapidem terit, Plaut. Asin. 31; Abl. castris castra conferre, Enn. Trag. 140 R., 
and often. Those of the second class include instances either with one 
preposition, manu ad manum, or with two, α terra tn lerram, 


P. 191. ‘Nachtrag zu S. 140,’ Landgraf; and a note on Pifinna = parva 
mentula by Stowasser. 
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Pp. 192-222. An article on ‘ Die lateinischen Adjektiva auf osus’ by Schoen- 
werth; revised and enlarged by Weyman. The authors attempt to treat by 
classes of the derivation and meaning of the 844 (Paucker) and more 
adjectives of this type. The early form in -omsus is very rare except in 
JSormonsus, Both inscriptions and MSS offer a few instances in -ossus, and a 
few also in -sssus and -usus. Most of these adjectives are formed from 
substantives, and those in Cicero are almost exclusively of this kind. 

Forms in -osss are sometimes made from adj. stems, but only Jdellecosus, 
ebriosus and tenebricosus belong to the class. per. In a few instances the 
primitive is alsoa verb. Various irregular formations are explained, and in 
some cases the authors take issue with Paucker (Vorarb. z. lat. Sprachgesch. 
72-92), 6. g. ambits(on)osus. Dignitosus is from dtgnittas, rather than dignus 
with #¢ interjected (Paucker). The large number of words with anz in the 
stem (gloriosus, etc.) produced by analogy a few such forms as curtosus with ¢ 
inserted. Likewise some adjectives like mortuosus are formed with a spurious 
«after the analogy of primitives of the fourth decl. in -éss and -sus. Febri- 
cosus, etc., are formed after the analogy of tenebricosus, bellicosus, etc. The 
occasional forms with primitive suffix -i#, -#¢ and -ig are considered. These 
adjectives are formed from verbs of the first, second, and third conjugation by 
dropping the thematic vowel and inf. ending (re), and adding -osus; 6. δ. 
Jiuosus. In verbs of the fourth conj. the inf. ending alone is dropped, d/andi- 
osus. The development of -osus is represented thus: Awnin-vant-to-s, luminon- 
tios, luminonsus, luminosus [the authors strangely writing the vowel a in -vant 
for the generally accepted I. E. ὁ (-vent, -Ἐ ἢ}. The meaning is‘ abounding 
in’: rimosus (Hor.) = plenus rimarum (Ter.), and the adj. in -osxs is paralleled 
in all periods by the substantive with piewus. A secondary meaning corres- 
ponding to the Grk. -ddy¢ and -ed#¢ is also not uncommon, as in ¢adaverosa 
JSacies (Ter.). A goodly number of abstract nouns in -fas, like muleriostias, 
were added by Cicero and later writers. 

The meaning of these adj. was sometimes softened by a dim. suffix, as in 
Jormonsula (Varro), and sometimes strengthened or weakened by preps. (ex, 
prae, per, sub, etc.). Illogical is the use of a negative prefixed to these adjec- 
tives. Nevertheless such combinations as inofficiosus occur. The article 
closes with a glance at this suffix in the Romance languages, and a list of the 
two hundred words treated. 


P. 222. Note on ‘Superuentor’ by Funck, and on ‘ Angustator’ by Nettle- 
ship. 


Pp. 223-33. Additional remarks by Meyer on ‘Das lateinische Suffix o, 
onis.’ Cf. pp. 56-88. 


Pp. 234-42. Continuation of Grdber’s treatise on the ‘ Vulgarlateinische 
Substrate romanischer WOrter,’ from redurrus to rutihare. 


P. 242. Note on ‘Cultor’ by Funck. 
Pp. 243-53. ‘Abrepticius—abripio,’ with elucidations by H. Ploen. 


Pp. 254-63. ‘Abrodo—abrotonum,’ with special note on adrogare. J. H. 
Schmalz. 
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P. 263. Another instance of cognomen Saturus is given by Funck, and in 
Verg. Cul. 140 Robinson Ellis would read flefa cupressus instead of /acta 
CUPrESSUS. 


Pp. 264-76. ‘Abrumpo—abruptus,’ with special comment on abrumpo by 
the editor. 


P. 276. Note showing that Osthoff in Arch. IV 455 ff. had been anticipated 
in his explanation of adverbs in - 227. 


Pp. 277-85. Lexical article on ‘abscedo’ by Miodonski. 


P. 285. Exception is taken by Stolz to Stowasser’s derivation of victes from 
aut -decies. 

Pp. 286-96. Miscellen: ‘Tormenta,’ Brandt.—' Discipulus,’ Stowasser.— 
‘Solarium und Maenianum,’ Sittl—'Grandiusculus, grandiculus,’ Hauler.— 
‘Circa, circum,’ Wdlfflin. 


Pp. 297-313. Review of the literature of 1887-88. 


Pp. 314-18. Nekrologe: Prof. Otto Arnold Friedrich Gerber, the Tacitean 
scholar, and Dr. Joh. Nep. Ott. 


Pp. 321-68. ‘Die zusammengesetzten Prapositionen im Lateinischen.’ Carl 
Hamp. The author first calls attention to the use of compound prepositions 
in Greek and the Germanic languages, and among those mentioned for English 
are ‘abaut, ‘infu.’ In Latin such compound forms are a mark of the sermo 
famikaris, They occur in the writings of Plaut., Enn., Cat., etc., and a 
few receive the sanction of classical prose.. A few new forms are introduced 
in silver Latin, and many arise in the following periods, particularly in the 
writers who imitate the archaic, and in the writings of the Church Fathers. 
These compound forms arise in the popular language for the sake of emphasis 
and for greater distinctness and clearness. In many cases the new form gives 
rise toa new meaning. Some of the compounds are made on Greek models, 
and, in the late period, some are formed mechanically without apparent 
reason. In a few instances like ctrcwmcirca the prepositions are similar in 
meaning, but in a great majority of cases the meaning is different, and the 
first preposition a monosyllable and usually of local signification. The most 
common prefix is οὐ. In some cases the compound prepositions retain 
throughout their prepositional meaning, but more frequently they are also 
used as adverbs. As most simple prepositions were originally adverbs, like- 
wise these compound forms were generally employed as adverbs at first and 
gradually became prepositions. The usual rule that the second preposition is 
the governing one will not hold, for many, if not more, instances occur of the 
case depending on the first. The number of compounds with prepositional 
meaning is fewer than those used as adverbs. With the exception of desud 
there were no pure prepositions formed of monosyllables until late. The 
various compounds—some seventy-odd in number—are considered individ- 
ually in reference to form, origin, use, and meaning. 


P. 368. Stolz in a note takes exception to the derivation of -osus from 
-oventio, which he inexactly attributes to Schénworth-Weyman (p. 193), and 
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approves rather of Osthoff’s view, from *ovenss-o, *o-vent-fo (0-ymt-to) as 
defensu-m from defend-to. 


Pp. 369-86. In this number A, Otto continues his treatment of proverbs 
under the heading ‘Familie und Freundschaft im Sprichwort.’ In some 
instances the idea of the proverb appears in a variety of forms; e. g. Cic. Or. 
10, 33, sed nihil difficile amanti puto; Verg. Ecl. 10, 69, Omnia vincit amor; 
Plin. Ep. IV 19, 4, sed amor, gui magister est optimus, Hieron. Ep. 22, 40, Vshtl 
amantibus durum est; ib. Ep. 17,1, guia caritas omnia superat. 


Pp. 387-98. ‘Id genus und Verwandtes.’ Walfflin. <A systematic attempt 
to trace the development of this idiom throughout the literature. The accs. 
td genus and hoc genus are limited to Lucil. in early Latin, and to Varro in the 
classical and silver Latin, with few exceptions; Cic. Att. 13.12, 3; Liv. 1, 8, 
3; Hor. Sat. 2, 6, 44; and possibly Plin. N. H. 3, 114; common in late Latin. 
Varro uses this expression not only in apposition with the nom. and acc., but 
also with the abl. Qsod genus occurs somewhat more frequently in the better 
period of the literature, but always restricted to the nom. and acc. Qseéd genus 
and omne genus were less common. Jdem, illud, istud, alind genus and the like 
never occur. The substitutes for the various expressions are also mentioned. 


P. 398. <A defence of Defoculus in Mart. 12, 59, 9 by Emil Renn. 


Pp. 399-414. ‘Quatenus.’ Wo5lfflin. The uses of guatenus are considered 
respectively as a local, temporal, causal, final, and consecutive particle, as 
equivalent to guomodo, and to introduce a clause in place of acc. and inf. It 
is a rare word in classical Latin and fails utterly in early Latin, in Varr., 
Caes., Sall., Verg., Sen. Rhet., Luc., Stat. and others. Only the local meaning 
occurs in Vitr., Col., the Elder Pliny, and the Script. Gromatici. 


P. 414. ‘Glossae nominum. Nonius, p.g1.’ Nettleship. 


Pp. 415-37. ‘Die Adjektiva auf -scius.’? Wolfflin. A thorough-going treat- 
ment of these adjectives in regard to their derivation, meaning and extent in 
the literature. There are two classes: those in which ἐς belongs to the stem 
and those in which it is a part of the suffix. Itis the latter class that comes 
particularly within the scope of this article. This may be resolved into two: 
denominatives with short ἡ (aedtitctus), and adjs. with long # derived from the 
perfect pass. part. (commenticius), The four adjectives derived from present 
stem according to Paucker (Vorarb. z. lat. Sprachgesch., Berl. 1884) permit of 
another explanation, e. g. petictus : petiticius :: fastidium : fastitidium. The 
denominatives formed from ὁ and o-stems were earlier than those from a-stems 
—the latter not found before Petron. 45. 4, μα. Those from dental 
stems are rare, and later than those from »-stems. The meaning of -scius 
was originally ‘appertaining’ or ‘belonging to,’ though various shades were 
developed. 

The adjs. of participial origin are as 2:1 in frequency in comparison with 
the denominatives. The meaning was closely related to that of the participle. 
For example, dedtticius : deditus :: lbertinus : bertus (= hberatus). Sometimes 
they correspond in meaning to adjectives in -#vus, which were likewise derived 
from perf. parts. These adjs. of passive formation became also active in 
sense, and were used like present active participles. 
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These adjs. were very rare in poetry outside of Plaut., although well suited 
in form for hexameter. The author therefore would see in them the charac- 
teristics of the sermo famstliaris, In the index are starred many words not 
mentioned by Georges. 


Pp. 438-52. ‘Usque als selbststindiges Adverb.’ Thielmann. Usgse, 
derived from ués for *uéis, originally meant ‘ wo irgend wie,’ i. e. ‘on all points,’ 
‘everywhere, and the action or condition described is represented as extending 
from one point in a direct line to another. The idea of continuity is essential, 
though the end points need not be stated. The original local meaning of 
usgue is, however, very rare, and it was used chiefly in a temporal sense, 
meaning ‘without interruption,’ ‘continually.’ Semper is a common synonym. 
Usque applies to time as a continuous line, semper (sem-per) includes the idea of 
space ; usgue expresses advancement in time, semper a permanent condition. 
Usque sequi means ‘to follow continuously,’ semper segues ‘to follow every time.’ 
The characteristic tense for ssgue is the future, for semper the perfect (or the 
present). 

The temporal meaning is clearest in which the extent of time is expressed, 
e.g. υἱχὲ tris usque per annos. Usque meaning ‘continuously’ occurs with 
verbs of motion, and also with verbs expressing a passive state (esse), or a stale 
of activity (florere, tenere); thus often nearly equivalent to Zev- in composition. 
In the sermo familiarts arose the use of ssgue with verbs in which it could not 
have the original meaning ‘continuously, in a direct line’ except as a sort of 
hyperbole; so with verbs of giving, kissing, and verbs expressing sound. 
Thus ssgue approached the distributive sense of semper. This usage and the 
exigencies of poetry brought about frequent confusion with semper from the 
Augustan period on. From laying special emphasis on reaching the terminus, 
the idea ‘sufficiency,’ ‘completely’ arose (= safis), and from stress on the idea 
of continuity arose the meaning ‘orderly,’ ‘ properly,’ ‘very’ (= probe, valde) ; 
these are termed the modal use and occur as early as Plautus. 


Pp. 453-86. A continuation of Grdber’s article on the ‘ Vulg&rlateinische 
Substrate romanischer WoOrter,’ from sadanwm to sess. 


P, 486. A note on the form of ‘ Ardalio’ by K. E. Georges. 


Pp. 487-99. ‘Pseudo-Cyprianus (Victor) de aleatoribus.’ Walfflin. A cur- 
sory treatment of the forms, language, title, date, and text of this tract errone- 
ously connected with the name of Cyprian. It was apparently written by an 
African after the time of Cyprian, and exhibits the features of popular Latin 
and the breaking down of the language. 


Pp. 500-7. Lexical article from Adscedo to Abscessus, by Miodonski. 


P.507. A note on the Italian word Stima = fama, occurring as early as the 
roth century. Karl Wotke. 


Pp. 508-19. ‘Absdo—absocer,’ with elucidations on adsimilts and adsistere. 
Wolfflin. 


P.519. ‘Nachtragliches zu Maeniana’ (cf. Arch. V 290). Wilhelm Brandes 


Pp. 520-332. ‘Abscidio—abscisus,’ with special comment on aédscido and 
abscindo, Flrtner. 
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Pp. §34-9. ‘Abscondite—absconsor’ by Thielmann, and a note on anculus 
by A. Funck. 


Pp. 540-64. Lexical article on ‘Absoluo’ by Ploen, and a note on compa- 
storaks by Hauler. 


Pp. 565-81. Miscellen: ‘Utrumque als Adverbium,’ ‘Amare facio,’ and 
‘Candebrum,’ Hausleiter.—'Zu donicum, donec, doneque, donique, dunce,’ 
Zimmermann.—' Noch einmal die Verba auf -éssare und -tsare,’ A. Funck.— 
‘Zu Caesars Fortsetzern,’ H. Schiller.—*Zu den Zahladverbien auf -eins,’ 
Thurneysen.—‘ Ueber eine eigenttmliche Wortstellung bei inquit,’ and ‘ Re- 
flexives proripere und miscere,’ Petschenig.—' Increbrare,’ Hauler.—‘ Zum so- 
genannten ὕστερον πρότερον, Hauler.— Inire,’ Havet.—‘ Discipulus,’ Bréal.— 
*Vulgarlateinisches aus den Rechtsquellen,’ H. Suchier.— Der euphemistische 
Gebrauch von pacare,’ W5lfilin. 


Pp. 582-606. Review of the literature of 1887-88. 


Pp. 606-9. Nekrologe: Emil Baehrens and Karl Hermann Ronsch. 
E. M. PEASE. 


Hermes, XXX (1805). 


E. Meyer, Der Ursprung des Tribunats. The statements of the annalists 
regarding the origin of the tribunes and the tribes are mere hypotheses. The 
nucleus of the Roman state was not the ‘Servian’ city, which belongs to the 
period of the Samnite wars, but the earliest republican city of the four regiones. 
Here dwelt the owners of the neighboring farms, the artisans and the rest, 
organized into four tribes. The original four (not two) tribunes were the 
leaders of these tribes, chosen by them, not by the curiae, and bearing to the 
pilebs the relation of patron to client. Even later their jurisdiction was really 
confined to the pomerium. Their number was perhaps increased to ten, when 
the country people were enfranchised and enrolled in tribes. The secessions 
of the picbs in 494 and 449 have no historical foundation, and the mons sacer, 
Verginia and the other details are pure inventions. The parable of Menenius 
Agrippa is an old story referred arbitrarily to 494. 


J. Vahlen, Varia, XLII, holds that Porphyrio on Hor. Sat. I 6. 41 refers to 
the life prefixed to his commentary ; XLIII defends Cic. de rep. I 36. 56 ga 
ut ait Zofum Olympum Homerus converteret, and cites IIT 10. 17, besides Caesar, 
Petronius, Plato, etc., for interjected ingsst or ἔφη; XLIV defends nunc quod 
in cadem in Caes. B. G. VI 24. 4, explains ἐρε as causal, and upholds the use of 
Germani in the relative clause by citing V 4. 1, 6. 1, etc.; XLV defends ἄλλως 
te... are δή in Τὴ. Chrys. 12. 28 by comparing §32, and shows that ἄλλως re 
often means ἄλλως τε καί in Chrys.; XLVI defends “ett fluentem ... ostentant 
in Sen. de prov. 4. 4 by connecting /ac# with meltore casu, and cites other cases 
of trajection in Seneca. 


Η. Joachim, Die Ueberlieferung Ober Jesus’ letztes Mahl. Mark is the 
oldest and best authority for the Last Supper, and Matthew follows the same 
source, with a few additions. John is the first to name the traitor, the others 
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presume that he is well known. Luke alters the tradition to suit the later 
belief that this was the passover meal, whereas it was really eaten the day 
before the feast. Paul differs radically from the gospels, for he is the first to 
indicate that Jesus established a rite. He also develops the idea that Jesus’ 
death secured forgiveness of sins to mankind, a later apostolic theory first 
advanced by Matthew (v. 28). Peter was not the source of Mark, but of Paul. 


E. Ziebarth, Der Fluch im griechischen Recht. The curse of the gods 
protected not only sacred property and the observances of religion, but also 
the natural obligations of man to man and even the state and its laws. It was 
prescribed as a penalty throughout the Greek world, but especially in the 
islands and Asia Minor. It was preserved from earlier times by the power of 
conservatism. 


G. Kaibel, Kratinos’ Ὀδυσσῆζς und Euripides’ Kyklops. The former play 
opens on the seashore with a chorus of Odysseus’ companions. After a 
drinking bout with Polyphemus, the chorus go to the cave and their place is 
taken by an ἀντιχορία of twelve Kyklopes; when the Ὀδυσσῆς return, the ἀγών 
begins and the Kyklopes perhaps defend an absolute monarchy, while the 
Greeks uphold democracy. Then follows the blinding and the flight, and the 
parabasis ends the play. The close similarity of the close of the Kyklops to 
the end of the Hecuba shows that the Hecuba borrowed from the Kyklops. 
A comparison of 417 ff. with Alc. 756 and the weakness of Odysseus’ rhetoric 
(283 ff.) make it probable that the Kyklops is also earlier than the Alcestis 
(438), though later than the Ὀδυσσῆς. Aeschylus’ Διονύσου τροφοὶ was a satyr- 
drama with a double chorus of satyrs and nymphs, whom Medea rejuvenates 
when Dionysus returns from his wanderings. 


Th. Mommsen, Das Regenwunder der Marcus-Saule. The letter of Marcus 
Aurelius to the senate, on which the historians depend, is not spurious. They 
date the prodigy 174, and the column was not erected till after the emperor’s 
death, so that the many events recorded make the prodigy seem farther back 
than it really is. The confirmation of the imperatoris acclamatio by the senate 
is not improbable (cf. Tac. Ann. I 58), when we remember Marcus’ moderation. 
The representation on the column is less full than Dio’s account, but not 
inconsistent with it. The prodigy was an answer to the prayers of the 
emperor and his army, not of the Christians alone. The connection with the 
twelfth legion is a pure fiction. 


P. Viereck, Quittungen aus Karanis ber Lieferung von Saatkorn. These 
are contained in an Egyptian papyrus at Berlin dated 158/9 A.D. The 
headings were written by the clerk of the σιτολόγοι and the rest filled out by 
each farmer. They show that an ἀρτάβη of grain was reckoned to an ἄρουρα of 
land, and that Karanis was a centre of distribution for three great plains. 


G. Thiele, Anaximenea. The τέχνη under Anaximenes’ name is probably 
not his. The whole work is made up of fragments of earlier treatises, put 
together with little care, so that we find false definitions of ἀστεῖσμός (22) and 
σύνθεσις ὀνομάτων (23) among other errors. The style abounds in repetitions 
and the transitions are defective. The author was not a sophist, but a 
λογογράφος, lacking Attic grace, unscrupulous, superstitious. Interpolations 
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are detected in νόμος go. 17 (Sp.), ἔλεος 77. 1, παρέχειν 46. 11; in 64, 8 read οἷον 
λεῖπε λόγου μίμημα. 


C. Robert, Nochmals das Plato-Relief. This cannot be a family group nor 
a grave-relief. The bad perspective of the chair-arm, the use of the rug with 
the cushion, and other details point to its modern origin. The artist has put 
a Plato head on a copy of the Vatican Menander, and the drapery of all the 
figures is awkward and inconsistent. 


Fr. Krebs, Metiochos und Parthenope, publishes a Greek papyrus fragment 
from the British Museum containing a novel written from dictation in a 
provincial dialect. Kaibel and Robert append a restoration of the document. 


Miscellen.—U. Wilcken. Two recent papyri show the use of an era dating 
from the κράτησις of Caesar divi filius, which was the conquest of Alexandria, 
Aug. 1, 30 B. C.—R. Herzog. The claim of Kos to be the birthplace of Leto 
(Herond. II 98, Tac. Ann. XII 61) was first advanced by the Asklepiads in 
order to outdo Epidaurus and Delos.—C. Robert. The Tyskiewicz vase in 
Frdhner, Pl. 12, is proved spurious by the faulty presentation of the myth, by 
the modern gestures, and by the drapery of Phrixos, which exposes the left 
arm and covers the right (cf. Ar. Av. 1567). 


Μ, Wellmann, Leonidas von Byzanz und Demostratos. Aelian’s treatment 
of fishes is not taken from Oppian, but both used Leonidas (flor. roo B. C.), 
who was also a source of Ovid. Leonidas read Aristophanes’ epitome, not 
Aristotle himself. Aelian also borrows from Demostratus, who was inde- 
pendent of Aristotle and fond of the marvellous. 


U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Herkunft der Magneten am Maeander. 
They were related to the Macedonians and settled in Thessaly; they emigrated 
. to Crete and from there to Asia. They were crowded out of Ephesus into the 
valley of the Lethaeus, and lost all remembrance of their language and their 
heroes. Their gods are hellenized barbarians, they have no real connection 
with Apollo, and the inscription published by Kern records a mere fiction of 
later origin. 


B. Keil, Der Perieget Heliodorus von Athen, publishes and discusses frag- 
ments of this author preserved in the Vitae X Orat., Pliny, the lexicographers, 
etc. These show that he was also an antiquarian, and gave full and accurate 
descriptions of the condition and situation of the monuments, arranged 
according to persons or families. He often preserves important inscriptions. 
The decrees in the Vita Dem. 847 A are all from Heliodorus, not Kraterus. 
The latter was a pupil of Aristotle,and his συναγωγῇ contained only documents 
of the fifth century. 844A is from Hermippus, 842 F from Caecilius. In 
Pliny, only XXXIV 76 and possibly XXXIV 74 and XXXV 134 are from 
Heliodorus. He may have been the source of the δημιόπρατα cited by Pollux 
in the Hermokopidae affair. Heliodorus probably wrote in fifteen books on 
the monuments of Athens, περὶ ἀκροπόλεως being the first, περὶ μνημείων the 
third, and others περὶ ἀναθημάτων and περι τριτόδων. The decrees, didascalia 
and historical explanations were contained in excursuses. 
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E. Meyer, Der Ursprung des Odysseusmythus. The oldest part of the 
Odyssey is 4 25-48, 84-104, 121-224, with the Kyklopeia, the beginning of ν 
and the recognition in ψ. This was told by Odysseus to the Thesprotians, but 
his true home was in Arcadia (cf. Paus. VIII 14. 5, 44. 4). Here Penelope, 
too, was honored as the mother of Pan and was perhaps identical with Artemis. 
Odysseus is only an epithet of Poseidon, ‘the angry,’ and πτολέπορθος suits the 
god better than the hero. The Nekyia is only another version of the idea 
that gods die as well as men. Ithaca appears as the farthest land visible from 
Arcadia (cf. ¢ 21 ff.), so it was like an ‘island of the blest’ to the mountaineers, 
a fithome for the god. The Kirke epos, which, like the Kalypso lay, is only 
a repetition of the idea of the Nekyia, is next in age and was developed in 
Ionia parallel with the Argonaut myth.—Todtendienst und Heroencult. 
Among the Greeks, as among the Egyptians, Hebrews and Arabs, the dead 
are shadowy and unreal, and the offerings were suggested by affection, not by 
any fear of their power. Hero-worship originated in the displacement of 
local deities by the Olympian system. 


H. Graeven publishes and comments on a fragment of Lachares. This 
defends the ancient custom of using metrical feet in prose, but its own 
prologue follows the more modern rule that two unaccented syllables should 
precede the last accent of the kolon. Lachares thus occupies middle ground 
between the old and new systems of rhetoric. The fragment contains long 
extracts from Dionysius and Hermogenes. 


F. Blass, Die Danae des Simonides. This is a complete poem, but is not 
strophic. It is a dithyramb like the Europa and Memnon (cf. Hor. Od. IIs, 
III 27). The situation was explained by a ὑπόθεσις, as in tragedy. 


Th. Mommsen, Armenische Handschriften der Chronik des Eusebios. A 
comparison of the errors in GNE shows that GN were copied from E after its 
mutilation, N being more exact than G. 


P. Stengel, Zu den attischen Ephebeninschriften. %pavro τοὺς Bove τῇ θυσίᾳ 
in CIA. II 467, 1. 10, etc., does not mean that men carried oxen on their 
shoulders, for the gods received only willing victims, and the absence of ταῦροι 
excludes any idea of a bull-fight. We have merely a different term for the 
usual αὑερύειν (ἀνελεῖν, y 448) of the sacrifice. 


A. Hoeck, Der Eintritt der Miindigkeit nach attischem Recht. Ar. Rep. 
Ath. 42 states that an Athenian reached his majority at the end of his 
eighteenth year. We may reconcile the data of Demosthenes’ life (Dem. 27. 
4, 6) with this statement, if we assume that he was born about June 384, lost 
his father about May 376, and attained citizenship in June 366. 


W. Strootmann, Der Sieg tiber den Alamannen im Jahre 268. Since 
Aurelius Victor (34. 2) alone mentions this event, Duncker refers the VICTOR. 
GERMAN. on coins to a victory of Aurelian in 270. But the title Germanicus 
borne by Claudius as early as 269 (Rev. Arch. 38. 120) confirms the statement 
of Victor. 


J. Vahlen, Varia, XLVII, defends ὀλέγων δῆ τινων ἐν αὑτοῖς in Galen, Protrep. 
I, p.18 Kaib.; XLVIII defends the passages bracketed by Arnim in D. Chrys. 
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12. 84, 13. 9, 7. 98, and cites many cases of similar repetition in the relative 
clause.—In Minuc. Fel. Oct. 19. 4 Zo alttor... traditum refers to Genes. I. 2 
and should read Zsto alttor, where esto is concessive. It was written ἐσ, hence 
the corruption. The defence of this passage strengthens the other O. T. 
reference in Minucius (34. 5). 


G. Wentzel, Zu den atticistischen Glossen bei Photios. Photius, in his 
treatment of Atticisms, used the lexicons of Pausanias and Dionysius of Hali- 
karnassus. To the former belong the explanation of proverbs and comments 
on religion and law, to the latter the unexplained proverbs, stylistic and 
grammatical comments, and passages where "Iwve¢ are contrasted with good 
usage, or Ἕλληνες cited instead of ᾿Αττικοί to support some rule. An exami- 
nation of the glosses on Thukydides shows that they all come from Dionysius. 


J. Toepffer, Das attische Gemeindebuch. The ληξιαρχικὸν γραμματεῖον was 
not a list of men eligible to office, for it included ephebi, but of all the citizens, 
those possessing (dpyecv) the right of inheritance (λῆξις; cf. Aesch. 1. 103, 
Harpok. 5. v.). The ληξίαρχοι, too, had nothing to do with elections, but were 
the custodians of this record. λήξεις also came to be synonymous with ἡλικίαι, 
the ages (18 to 60) under which the citizens were enrolled. Ali family rights 
were controlled by the state, Athens had no tus privatum. 


M. Schanz, Suetons Pratum. The περὶ δυσφήμων λέξεων͵ being in Greek, was 
no part of the Pratum, and the verborum differentiae was merely a collection of 
synonyms from Suetonius’ works. The περὶ νομίμων, de genere vestium, ludicra 
historia and de anno Romanorum belong to a separate treatise called Roma. 
The Pratum was made up as follows: Part I. Man. Book 1. The origin of 
man. 2. The parts of the human body (Reiff., pp. 272, 273). 3. Sicknesses 
(de vitiis corporalibus), 4. The course of human life (Prisc. 8. 21). Part 11. 
Time (Prisc. 8. 20). 5. The century. 6. The year. 7. The month. 8. The 
day. Part III. Nature. 9. Natural phenomena (Isidor. de nat. 38). 10. Ani- 
mals (Schol. Bern. Georg. 4.14). 11. Plants. 12. Minerals. Suetonius prob- 
ably used Nigidius Figulus, who also has this threefold division. Censorinus 
is our chief source for Part I, and Isidorus for Part III. Both used Part II, 
but Censorinus gives fuller and more faithful citations. 


G. Kaibel, Sententiarum Liber Septimus. Emendations to Aristophanes, 
Kratinos, Eupolis and Hermippus. Schol. Ven. ad Ar. Vesp. 1169 refers to 
the philo-Spartan Amynias (cf. Ar. Vesp. 463 ff., 1267 ff., Nub. 463 ff.). Her- 
mippus’ Iambi and Kratinos’ Seriphii were written about 422. 


A. Behr, Der amphilochische Krieg. The inscription in Herm. XXVI 43 
does not prove that the Kerkyraean aristocrats took part in this war. If they 
had done so, the democrats would not have stayed at home in Kerkyra. They 
must have returned early in 426, before the war which resulted in the complete 
destruction of their friends. In 1]. 10 read ἐπαναστάντων, referring to some 
earlier factional strife. 


Miscellen.—Th. Mommsen. A new copy of CIL. VIII 979 shows that 
Attius Varius and Considius were σαί of Scipio-(705-8), and a Lilybaeon 
inscription mentions L. Plinius as 4gatus of Sex. Pompeius (715-18).—W. 
Kroll shows the inaccuracy of Miller’s text of Pseudo-Kallisthenes by a 
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collation of BCF LMVW for I 26, p. 27.—F. Blass. Till the fourth century 
the heathen wrote Χρηστιανοί, but the believers (after 100) Χριστιανοί. Thus 
Justin Martyr uses the former in his apologies, but the latter in his Dialogus 
intended for Jews. The Latin Christians originated independently in Rome, 
perhaps as early as Nero.—H. Graeven. The theoretical part of Nikolaus’ 
Progymnasmata is found only in Brit. Mus. ΣΙ. 889, and may be emended by 
the scholia to Aphthonius.—B, Keil. Ar. Rep. Ath. does not mention the 
officials of the Oropos territory known from IGS. 3499, 4254, etc., so we can 
hardly accept ᾿Αμφιάραια in 54. 7 against palaeographic evidence. The Amphi- 
araea came between Metag. 9 and Pyan. 19.—A. B. Drachmann. The stichos 
numbers published from Cod. Vat. Gr. 138 are obtained by simply counting 
the lines, not by calculation —G. V. Thompson. The Athenian army was led 
by a strategus as early as 610 (Strabo, XIII 38) or 590 (Plut. Solon 11), and by 
490 the polemarch had become a mere figure-head. This militates against 
Keil’s emendation of Ar. Rep. Ath. 4. 2 in his Solonische Verfassung, 114, N.1. 


U. Wilcken, Alexandrinische Gesandtschaften vor Kaiser Claudius, publishes 
a Berlin papyrus (511) containing a report of the complaints made by the 
Anti-Semites of Alexandria against Agrippa II before Claudius and Agrippina, 
53 A.D. This serves to correct the partisan accounts of Philo and Josephus. 
Claudius displays his pedantry by allusions to Tarquin and Avilius, son of 
Romulus, The Paris papyrus (Herm. XXVII 464) and another from Berlin 
(341) tell of a similar embassy to Trajan. 


F. Minzer, Zur Kunstgeschichte des Plinius, collects passages from XXXIV 
g-80 dealing with the development of working in bronze, and from XXXV 
treating of pottery and painting, which are ali taken from Xenokrates. Since 
he was himself an artist in bronze, his treatment is technical rather than 
historical, and he is guided mainly by his own artistic judgment. Other 
portions of Pliny are referred to the learned Antigonus, who worked over 
Xenokrates, adding material from other authorities and quoting from poets 
and epigrams. Duris is another source traceable in several places. He is 
fond of contests of artists, the relations of master to pupil, women in art, love- 
stories, etc. Further examination discloses some new data from Varro and a 
few statements due to Pasiteles. Remarks on imported luxuries go back to 
Nepos, strange and wonderful stories to the traveller Mucianus. Accounts of 
works of art located in central Greece are from Xenokrates, in the islands and 
Asia from Mucianus, in Rome from Varro. 


C. Pascal, De Cereris atque Iunonis castu (CIL. VI 357). Castus Cereris is 
not ‘fasting’ (Arnob. V 16 refers to consecrated bread, Dionys. I 33 to libations 
with water), but the chastity enjoined upon women at the August festival of 
Ceres. Castus Junonis has a similar meaning (cf. Ov. Fast. II 557 ff.), and 
was in force during the February festival of Juno Lucina, when virgins offered 
food to a snake (Prop. IV 8. 7 ff.) living in a cave, probably in the grove of 
that goddess near S. Lucia in Selci. This rite was brought to Rome from 
Lanuvium. 


P, de Winterfeld, De tribus Germanici locis, defends 622 by comparing 605 
and 626, 673; reads Tune repit Cynosura alte in 313 and Qsin cham Lyra 
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Mercurio dilecta, deorum Accepta est proli. Caelo nitet ante labore Defectam effigiem 
in 270-2; in 272 connects eva with planta, 


L. Mitteis, Zur Berliner Papyruspublication. The documents bearing on 
civil law are classified as I. Suits at law, II. Contracts. I. Complaints were 
made to the centurion as a police-officer or to the strategus of the νομός, The 
latter merely prepared the cases for the conventus isuridicus of the prefect of 
Egypt, and complaints had to be lodged at least ten days beforehand. Suits 
were also entered directly with the ssridicus of Alexandria and, if allowed, 
were adjudged by him at his conventus. Both prefect and tsridicus could 
delegate their authority, in some cases even to a strategus. Jury-trial was 
unknown in Egypt. II. Contracts were recorded at the ἀγορανομεῖον by 
Greeks, at the γραφεῖον by Egyptians. Record of the transfer of real estate 
was kept merely for the information of the tax-gatherer. Among other 
details, we learn that the rental system pressed hard on the poor, and tenantry 
at will was in force, that antichresis was practised in Egypt at least, that the 
elder son inherited two-thirds of the property, and that as early as 100 the 
right of longi temporis possessio was limited to ten or twenty years. Μεσίτης 
means (1) arbitrator, (2) witness at court, (3) administrator of a will (Gal. 3. 19), 
(4) sequester, (5) mortgager. 


Miscellen.—U. Wilcken has examined the MS of Ar. Rep. Ath. and gives 
ten new readings, besides some thirty notes tending to confirm the text of 
Blass.—W. Soltau shows that Appian’s account (B. Civ. I 7) of the 4x agvaria 
implies the existence of an earlier statute and that the Licinian law does not 
necessarily presume many large tenants of the ager pudiicus, so that the latter 
law may be as old as 367 B. C._—U. Koehler publishes two short dedicatory 
inscriptions from the Athenian acropolis, belonging to the empire.—K. Kaib- 
fleisch publishes readings from a Paris MS (Suppl. grec. 687) containing part 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (agreeing with Laur. A»), fragments of Philoponus’ 
commentary to the Analytica priora, and a portion of the twelfth homily of 
Clement. 

BARKER NEWHALL. 


NEUE J AHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1893. 


Fascicle 1. 


1, Zum Panegyrikos des Isokrates, pp. 1-24. G. Friedrich proves that the 
Panegyric was written end of 385 or beginning of 384 B. C. 


2. Zu Thukydides, pp. 25-33. Hugo von Kleist interprets and analyzes 
several passages of Thuc., book II, without resort to emendation or athetesis. 


3. Zur Topographie von Alexandria, pp. 34-6. Juliopolis and Nikopolis 
Crusius identifies as two names for the same place. 


4. Review of Maass’ Aratea by F. Susemihl, pp. 37-48. 


5. Der Angriff des M. Lepidus und M. Brutus auf das Reformwerk Sullas, 
pp. 49-63. Lepidus, Franke asserts, began his opposition to Sulla when he 
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entered upon his consulship, but secretly, and only openly after Sulla’s death 
(Sallust, II ro ff. notwithstanding). 


6. Ueber didens hostia, pp. 64-8. A. Nehring explains the phrase as signi- 
fying a sheep or other animal whose two middle milk teeth have been replaced 
by larger and permanent teeth. This occurs now in the case of sheep between 
the ages 1 and 134, but may have happened in Roman times at the age of 2. 
Ambidens is identical with didens. 


7. Zum ersten und zweiten Buche des Quintilianus, pp. 69-78. Emenda- 
tions ef bks. I and II of Quintilian by Kiderlin. 


8. Zu Valerius Maximus, p. 78. deferrent for referrent, VIII 10, 2, suggested 
by Stangl. 


9. Statiana, pp. 79-80. Lundstrdm reads celebrant sua for celebrent tua, Silv. 
II 4, 10, and Aves for Atus, 111 5, 93. 


Fascicle 2. 


10. Vorhomerische Kampfschilderungen in der Ilias, pp. 81-94. Hermann 
Kluge demonstrates that in the Iliad are found descriptions of warriors 
(1) unarmed with the breast-plate, (2) with antique helmets lacking cheek, 
neck and forehead pieces, and (3) without greaves. All this corresponds with 
the representations found at Mycenae, and Kluge holds that the poet took 
these descriptions from older epics. 


11. Inschriftliches, p. 94. Bencker discusses C. I. G. III, n. 6738. 


12. Die Danaidensage, pp. 95-112. W. Schwarz thinks that the origin of 
the Danaidae legend was an epic dealing with ships, the number 50 being 
fixed by the πεντηκόντορος and the names drawn (a) from the geographical 
knowledge of the day, (4) from names of ships, and (c) from Argive conditions. 
Name of the poem may have been Danais and the poet was Argive. Apollo- 
dorus drew his list of names from this poem, which was written 1000-800 B.C. 
Hyginus’ list is later and not Argive. 


13. Zur Odyssee, p. 112. Pdkel refers μὲν͵ Od. y 269, to the singer. 


14. Review of Keil’s Die Solonischen Verfassung in Aristoteles Verfass- 
ungsgeschichte Athens, by Fr. Cauer, pp. 113-20. 


(13.) Zur Odyssee, p. 120. Interpretation of 8 30 by Pdkel. 


15. Ueber den Verfasser des Buches ae mortsbus persecutorum, pp. 121-38. 
Brandt defends himself for the assertion that this work is not that of Lactantius 
against objections raised by Belser and Jiilicher. 


16. Fragmente einer Handschrift des Macrobius- und Plinius-excerpte, pp. 
139-43. Discussion of the Macrobius and Pliny excerpts on ten parchment 
leaves found in Cologne in 1889. A. Behr. 


17. Zur Schillers Uebersetzung der Aeneide, pp. 143-4. Rubensohn points 
out Schiller’s misunderstanding of Aen. II 174 f. 


18. Miscelle, p. 144. Pdkel reprints a Greek poem, written by Nauck in 
1852/3, regarding Ellendt’s Lexicon Sophocleum, 
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Fascicle 3. 


19. YILEPEIAOY KAT’ AOHNOTENOYY, pp. 145-61. Text and critical 
notes by Blass. 


20. Zu Xenophons Anabasis, pp. 161-2. Note on Anab. IV 3, 10 by Ernst 
Hasse. 


21. Der dualis bei Polybius, pp. 162-4. Note on Polyb. III 51 by Ernst 
Hasse. 


22. Review of Giuseppe Jorio’s Un codice ignorato delle Elleniche: 
ZENOSQNTOS TA NAPAAEITIOMENA ΑΠῈΡ KAI EAAHNIKA EKAAEZEN 
ΕἸΣ OKTGQ BIBAIA AIAIPOYMENA, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 165-76, by Fr. Reuss. 


23. Die Griindung von Tarent, pp. 177-92. The Partheniae, according to 
Geffcken, are the original inhabitants of Laconia who were not enslaved when 
Laconia was captured by the Dorians. During the Messenian wars they 
revolted and were allowed to leave the country, thus founding Tarentum. 
They were Achaeans, and Tarentum was therefore not a Doric colony. Name 
Partheniae comes perhaps from the name of the mountain which separated 
Arcadia from Argos. 


24. Zu Aristoteles Politik, p.192. Susemihl defends his rejection of Pol. 
II 8, 1267 B, 22-28, as interpolation. 


25. Zu Plautus, pp. 193-9. Emendation of Pers. 140, Menaech. 89, Capt, 
912, Trin. 823, by Julius Lange, to which is added a note by Fleckeisen upon 
the monstrosity reddux in the Capt. passage. 


26. Zu Terentius Phormio, pp. 199-200. Fleckeisen suggests adin hinc in 
crucem in Phorm. 368. 


27. Ante annos, vor Jahren, pp. 201-2. C. F. W. Mueller shows that 
Petschenig’s addition of paucos to this phrase in Amm. XXVI 10, 5 is groundless. 


(15.) Pp. 203-23. Continuation and conclusion of No. 15, pp. 121-38. 


28. Zu Ciceros Dialog Hortensius, p. 224. Explanation of frag. Cic. 99 
(Mueller) by T. Stangl. 


Fascicles 4-5. 

29. Die Zinsurkunde zu ΟἹ. 88. 3-89. 2 (C. I. A. 273), pp. 225-60. An 
exhaustive discussion of Boeckh’s and Kubicki’s interpretation of this inscrip- 
tion by G. F."Unger. 


(20.) Zu Xenophons Anabasis, p. 260. Boehme would read φρουραρχίας for 
φρούρια in Anab. I 4, 15. 


30. Urteile griech. Prosaiker der class. Zeit ber die Stellung der griech. 
Frau, pp. 261-76. The testimony of Hdt., Xen., Plato, Aristotle and the 
orators, Th. Matthias holds, agrees with that of the poets to the effect that 
the position of woman in classic Greek times was much more favorable than 
appears from the testimony of the law or than has been generally believed. 


31. Die Reihenfolge der Tragoedien in Aischylos Prometheia, pp. 276-82. 
Bussler defends the order πυρφόρος, δεσμώτης, λυόμενος. 
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32. Zu Platons Philebos, pp. 283-8. Emendation and as a of fifteen 
passages of the Philebus by Apelt. 


33. Kritische Bemerkungen zur Geschichte Timoleons, pp. 289-98. Ch. 
Classen concludes with this article the critical discussion of the testimony of 
Diodorus and Plutarch regarding the last years of Timoleon. 


34. Zur Kosmogonie der Stoiker, pp. 298-300. A. Habler interprets the 
MSS readings of Kleomedes, I 1, 6 ἢ. 


35. Juliopolis und Nikopolis, pp. 301-4. Refutation by W. Schwarz of 
Crusius’ statement (pp. 34 ff. of this journal) that Juliopolis and Nicopolis 
were idéntical. 


36. Die Reihenfolge der Briefe des ersten Buchs von Horatius und das 
Verhaltniss zwischen Horatius und Maecenas vom Jahr 21 an, pp. 30§-20. 
Th. Oesterlen dates the epistles of the first book of Horace as follows: 23 
B.C. epistt. 13, 4, 2, 5, 6; 22 B. C. 19,17, 14, 16; 21 B. C. 9, 7, 10, 3, 15; 20 
B. C. 20, 11, 8, 18, 12, I. 


(32.) Zu Platons Philebus, p. 320. Apelt emends 49 A. 


37. Die Hafen von Karthago, pp. 321-32. R. Oehler, incited by Torr’s 
topographical study of the two harbors of Carthage (Class. Rev. 1891), under- 
takes a minute and detailed study of the same topic, showing wherein Torr’s 
views are erroneous. 


38. Zu Terent. Hautontimoroumenos, p. 332. Fleckeisen emends v. 937 
by a change of the word-order. 


39. Zu Ovidius Metamorphosen, pp. 333-6. X 183 ff., XV 364 and VII 
836 emended by O. Stange. 


40. Zu den Handschriften des Lucanus, pp. 337-53. The value of M 
(Montepessulanus) in distinction from V (Vossianus) is emphasized by C. Hosius. 


41. Zu Tacitus Agricola, pp. 353-6. amaritiem is suggested by Hachtmann 
for avaritiam in Agric. 9. 


42. Zu Caesar de bello gallico, pp. 357-61. J. Lange suggests emendations 
to five passages of Caesar's Gallic War. 


43. Ueber die Quellen zu den Feldziigen Julians gegen die Germanen, pp. 
362-8. Libanius and Ammianus found material for their history of Julian in a 
work treating of Julian’s expeditions written either by Julian ltimself or by 
Magnus Carrenus. The existence of such a work is asserted by W. Koch. 


Fascicle 6. 

44. Steinhaufen als Fluchmale, Hermesheiligtimer und Grabhiigel in 
Griechenland, pp. 369-95. The Modern Greek custom of heaping up piles of 
stones upon the spot where some offence against ἃ community has been 
committed, each passer-by casting a stone upon the pile, as a curse to the 
author of the offence, is traced by B. Schmidt to prehistoric days. It gave 
way in the times of ancient Greece to the erection of stone-heaps in honor of 
Hermes (Ἑρμαια), but when the old religion died out the ancient custom was 
revived. 
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45. Theognidea, pp. 395-8. Peppmueller reconstructs three elegies of 
Theognis. 


46. De Aristophanis Avium versu 586, pp. 399-400. R. Helm proposes a 
solution of the crx in Aves 586. 


47. Zu Platons Gorgias, pp. 401-2. γράμματα (Gorg. 484 A) P. Meyer 
interprets as “ written magical formulae.” 


48. Zum griechischen Roman, pp. 403-8. G. Thiele defends his interpre- 
tation of Cic. de inv. I 19, 27 against the attack by Rohde. 


49. Oppiani Cilicis codicum in bibliothecis horum adservatorum series, pp. 
409-16. An enumeration of all the existing Oppian MSS by R. Vari. 


60. Zu Manilius, pp. 417-23. Th. Breiter defends the readings of the 
Manilius MS at Madrid in thirty-seven passages. 


51. Ueber zwei Briefe Ciceros an C. Trebonius, pp. 424-32. W. Sternkopf 
finds that Epist. XV 21 was sent by Cicero at the end of 708 or beginning of 
709 from his country estate, while XV 20 dates from his return to Rome 
shortly after. 


(25.) Za Plautus, p. 432. Stichus 145 is explained by Julius Lange. 
FRANK Louis VAN CLERF. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In ordinary times the Editor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY has 
toiled after the accumulation of recent ‘literature’ in vain. Few, very few of 
the books received have attained to a notice; and the arrearages, great at any 
rate, have grown very much during the six months’ absence of the Editor. 
True, the Journal has repeatedly given warning that it recognizes no obliga- 
tion to review every book that is sent in. Not only is the space allotted to 
the review-department too small, but even if there were space enough, a 
periodical that depends wholly on unpaid contributions cannot always com- 
mand a kind of talent that finds a ready market elsewhere. A list of contrib- 
utors prepared for another purpose reveals but too clearly that the steady 
workers for the Journal are very few, and the fissiparous multiplication of 
philological publications has limited more and more the sources of supply. 
But the increasing difficulty of the task does not diminish the Editor’s sense 
of duty, nor cause him to bate a jot of heart or hope, and so, after thanking 
publicly his friend, Dr. C. W. E. MILLER, for seeing the two preceding 
numbers through the press, he takes full charge again and begins a new series 
of the ‘native-wood notes’ that bear the superscription ‘ Brief Mention.’ 


With the appearance of Professor JEBB’s Ayax (New York, The Macmillan 
Co.), the most considerable edition of Sophokles in English—it might be safe 
to say in any language—is complete. There remains, it is true, a volume that 
is to treat of the fragments, but the editing of fragments, while it brings into 
play many of the finest faculties of the scholar, does not give scope to the 
larger aesthetic judgments for which we look to Professor JEBB. In 1869 
Professor JEBB put forth a smaller edition of the Ajax in the Catena Classi- 
corum, but he almost disclaims any connection with that earlier production, 
and emphasizes the fact that the present work is a new one throughout. To 
be sure, Professor JEBB’S work on the Catena Classicorum was such as no 
scholar need be ashamed of, and it is not surprising that the companion 
volume, the Zécira, was soon reproduced in this country with a number of 
schoolboy additions and unscholarly blunders, which stirred my indignation at 
atime when I thought indignation. worth while. Ina forgotten number of a 
forgotten educational journal, I published a somewhat tart review of Professor 
Jess's adapter, and at the same time took occasion to rub off some of the rust 
that in my judgment had clung to the Catena Classicorum. In looking over my 
marginal notes on the Ayax made at the time, I am interested to find that at 
nearly every point at which I ventured to differ with Professor JEBB, Professor 
Jess has since differed from himself, and this would give me courage to 
discuss the points that still remain, if the kind of criticism in which I usually 
indulge were not of the minuscule order, which is somewhat out of place when 
one is congratulating so eminent a scholar on the happy completion of the 
great work of his life. In this notice, at least, he shall have an ἀφθόνητος αἶνος, 
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It may have seemed to some that I was too harsh in my recent comment 
{XVI 527) on Mr. Forses’s reading Thuk.1, 46, where he prints é&eoc for 
ἐξίησι. ἔξεισι has not only the best MS warrant, but is found in Bekker’s 
stereotyped edition and also in Boehme. But to retain ἔξεισι as a present in 
Thukydides, in deference to any MS, is a superstition and, which is worse, 
exposes the editor to a fulmination from Dr. RUTHERFORD, who is never weary 
of thundering about the obvious. So, months after this Journal had said what 
was necessary about Kaiser’s nonsense touching φημὶ ὅτε (XVI 395), the editor 
of Phrynichus, in utter disregard of the old maxim actum ne agas, brings the 
whole thing up again in the Classical Review for February, 1896. But, how- 
ever unjustifiable I may have been in my comment on Mr. Forsgs, who has a 
right to be as superstitious as he pleases about MSS, I can hardly go wrong in 
saying that I was unpleasantly surprised at finding, in an excellent little 
school-book by that admirable scholar, Dr. SANDys, First Greek Reader and 
Writer, under elu a sentence adapted from Thuk. 1, 46, and running: ἔξεισι 
παρὰ Χειμέρων ἡ 'Axepovoia λίμνη εἰς τὴν θάλατταν. Immediately afterwards we 
have the normal use in dre, and if Thukydides is to be followed so closely, 
why not ἐς θάλασσαν) Assuredly in school-books, if anywhere, the norm is to 
be observed, and we must not have elu used as a present, nor Te coupling two 
words, nor περί with acc. after a verb of saying, no matter how much they may 
be justified by examples from Greek at large. All this is very schoolmasterly, 
and may be considered unsuitable for a philological journal. Not unsuitable 
for a philological journal, however, is a hearty greeting to Dr. SANDys’s third 
edition of Part II of the Sect Private Orations of Demosthenes, in which he 
shows his wonted alacrity in looking up the new literature, and in which, by 
the way, he quotes Dr. Ki1rx’s dissertation on Demosthenic Style in the Private 
Orations, a treatise well worthy of such distinction. 


In a little volume entitled Greek Notes, Revised, a scholar whose name will 
not be mentioned, for reasons which will appear, has put together a number 
of formulae which he has found useful in his classes. Not a few of these 
formulae I also had found useful when said scholar was still in pinafores, and 
in fact had framed them myself. Representations were made to the note- 
taker and note-maker that some acknowledgment was due to the source of 
some of those formulae. With all promptness he disclaimed any intention of 
surreptitious work, and declared that he had frequently told his classes that 
_ such and such formulae had been learned in my school. He thought, it 
seems, that the ‘general acknowledgment in the preface was sufficient.’ As 
prefaces are seldom read with care, it may be as well to quote the acknowl- 
edgment: ‘The ordinary grammars have been freely used, and it has not been 
thought necessary to indicate the sources of special matters.’ As I have not 
yet attained to the dignity of an ordinary Greek grammar, I am at a loss to 
see how the work on which I have spent much thought and toil for many 
years is acknowledged at all. But as the acknowledgment is quite as ample 
as I have found in more exalted quarters, I forbear to press the matter. 
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Curtius Rufus (Quintus). Selections from the History of Alexander the 
Great; ed. for the use of schools, with notes and vocabulary by Willard 
Humphreys. Boston, Ginn & Co,, 1896. 19- 208 pp. 16mo,cl., 55 cts. 

Emerson (Oliver Farrar), A Brief History of the English Language. 
New York, 736 Macmillan Co., 1896. 7-+4-267 pp. 12mo, cl., net $1. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) A Survey of Greek Civilization. Meadville, Pa., Flood 
& Vincent, 1896. 337 pp. Il. 12mo, cl., $1. 

Wilby (Stephen W.) Howto Speak Latin: a series of Latin dialogues 
with English tr. Baltimore, Md., 7. Murphy & Co., 1896. 3-4 204 pp- 
I2mo, cl., 75 cts. 

ENGLISH. 


Benecke (E. F. M.) Antimachus of Colophon and the Position of 
Women in Greek Poetry. A fragment, London, 1896. 8vo, 264 pp. 6s. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders). A History of Egypt during the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Dynasties. London, 1896. 8vo, 370 pp. 6s. 

Sewell (R.) and Dikshit (S. B.) The Indian Calendar, with Tables for 
the Conversion of Hindu and Muhammadan into A. Ὁ. Dates and vice 
versa, London, 1896. 410. £1 118. 6d. 

Wright(J.) The English Dialect Dictionary. PartI. A-Ballot. London, 
1896. 4to. £1 108. 

FRENCH. 


Boussac (H.) Tombeaux Thébains: Le tombeau d’Anna. Paris, 1896. 
Fol. Mit τό farb. Taf. 50 fr. 

Dufour (M.y La Constitution d’Athénes et l’ceuvre d’Aristote. Paris, 
1896. ὅνο. ς fr. 

Hamdy Bey et Reinach(Th.) Une nécropole royalea Sidon. Livr. I-IV. 
Paris, 1896. 4to. 200 fr. 

Jacottet (E.) Etudes sur les langues du Haut-Zambéze. Premiére 
partie: Grammaires Soubiya et Louyi. In-8. Leroux. 12 fr. 

de Ridder. Catalogue des bronzes trouves sur l’Acropole d’Athénes. 
ze partie. Paris, 1896. 8vo. Avec 130 fig. et 8 héliograv. hors texte. 
I. & II., 25 fr. 

GERMAN. 


Abu'l-Hasan. Geschichte des Ahmed S&h Durrfni. Nach der Berliner 
Handschrift hrsg. v. Osk. Mann. gr. 8. vii, 152 S. Leiden, Bucks. u. 
Druckerei vorm. E. 7. Brill. τὰ. 2.50. 
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Avesta. The Sacred Books of the Parsis, edited by Karl F. Geldner. 
Fasc. VIII. gr. 4. (III: Vendidad, V, 5. 81-139 u. Prolegomena, lvi S.) 
St., W. Kohlhammer. m.18; kplt. in 3 Bdn., m. 111. 

Beitrige, Erlanger, zur englischen Philologie ἃ. vergleichenden Littera- 
turgeschichte. Hrsg. v. Herm. Varnhagen. ΧΙ]. Hft. gr. 8. Erlangen, 
2. Junge.—XIl. Peri didaxeon, e. Sammlung von Rezepten in englischer 
Sprache aus dem 11./12. Jahrh. Nach e. Handschrift des brit. Museums 
hrsg. v. Max Léweneck. iii, viii, 57 5. m. 1.20. 

Bibliothek, Keilinschriftliche. Sammlung v. assyr. ἃ. babylon. Texten 
in Umschrift ἃ. Uebersetzg. Hrsg. v. Eberh. Schrader. 5. Bd. gr. 8. 
B., Reuther & Reichard.—Die Thontafeln v. Tell-el-Amarna v. Hugo 
Winckler. 1. Halfte. 9. 1-272. m. 10. 

Blaydes (Freder. H.M.) Adversaria in comicorum graecorum fragmenta, 
scripsit et collegit B. Pars II. gr. 8. viii, 360 5. Halle, Buchh. d. 
Watsenhauses in Komm. τὴ. 7. 

Bloch (Thdr.) Ueb. das Grhya- ἃ. Dharmasitra der Vaikhanasa. 
_(Habilitationsschrift.) gr.8. 46S. L., 0. Harrassowits. m. 1.60. 

Briefe, Ausgewahlte, aus Ciceronischer Zeit. Hrsg. νυν. Ὁ. Bardt. Text. 
gr. 8. vi, 238 5. m. 1 Karte. L., B. G. Zesbner. Geb., m. 1.80. 

Bruns (Ivo). Das literarische Portrat der Griechen im 5. ἃ. 4. Jahrg. 
vor Christi Geburt. gr.8 x, 594 5. B., Besser. m.g; geb., m. 10.20. 

Confucii magna doctrina. Textus sinicus autographice exscriptus ab 
Herm. Geiger. gr.8. vi, 20S. Munchen, 4. Buchhols. τὰ. 1.50. 

Conrady (Aug.) E. indochinesische Causativ-Denominativ-Bildung u. 
ihr Zusammenhang m. den Tonaccenten. gr. 8. xix, 2083S. L., 0. Har- 
vassowus, τὴ. 11. ΄ 

Euclidis opera omnia. Ediderunt I. L. Heiberg et H. Menge. Vol. VI. 
Data cum commentario Marini et scholiis antiquis. Edidit Henr. Menge. 
ὃ. Ixii, 336 S. m. Fig. L., 8. G. Teubner. τη. 5. 

Flori (L. Annaei) epitomae libri II et P. Annii Flori fragmentum de 
Vergilio oratore an poeta. Edidit Otto Rossbach. 8. Ilviii,272 5. L., 
8. G. Teubner. τὰ. 2.80. 

Gassner (Jos.) M. T. Ciceronis liberorum de natura deorum argumentum 
explicavit. Progr. gr.8. 16S. Salzburg, HY. Dieter. m. —60. 

Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie ἃ. Altertumskunde, hrsg. v. Geo. 
Buhler. I. Bd. 6. u. 11. Hft. u. 111. Bd. 4. u. 8. Hft. gr. 8. Strassburg, 
K. J. Triabner Verl.—1 6. Vedische ἃ. Sanskrit-Syntax v. J. Speyer. 965. 
Subskr.-Pr., πὶ. 4; Einzelpr., πὶ. 5.—11. Indische Palaeographie von ca. 
350 a Chr.-ca. 1200 p. Chr. v. G, Bithler. 96. iv S. u. 17 Taf. in Mappe. 
Subskr.-Pr.,m. 15; Einzelpr., m. 18.50.—III 4. Samkhya ἃ. Yoga v. Rich. 
Garbe. 54S. Subskr.-Pr.,m. 2.50; Einzelpr., m. 3.—8. Manual of Indian 
Buddhism. By H. Kern. 138 S. Subskr.-Pr., m. 5.50; Einzelpr., m. 7. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft in systematischer 
Darstellung m. besond. Riicksicht auf Geschichte ἃ. Methodik der einzelnen 
Disziplinen. Hrsg. von Iwan v. Miller. 3. Bd. 5. Abtlg. gr. 8. Minchen, 
C. H. Beck.—Ill 5. Grundriss der rémischen Geschichte nebst Quellen- 
kunde v. Bened. Niese. 2. Aufl. viii, 265 S. m. 5; geb., m. 6.50. 
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Hesiodos. Ins Deutsche Obertr. u. τὰ. Einleitgn. u. Anmerkgn. versehen 
v. Rud. Peppmiiller. gr.8. xi, 296 S.m.2 Taf. Halle, Buchh. d. Waisen- 
hauses. m. 6. 

Hidén (Carol. I.) De casuum syntaxi Lucretiana. I. gr.8. xi, 122 5. 
Helsingforsiae. B., Mayer & Maller. τὰ. 2. 

Homer’s Gedichte. 3. Tl.: Hilfsbuch. Bearb. v. Osk. Henke. 1. Bd.: 
Metrik. Grammatik. Zur Odyssee: Vorgeschichte, Gleichnisse, Sentenzen. 
Altertfimer: Geographie; Kosmographie; Staat; Familienleben, Seewesen. 
gr. 8. xiv, 232 5. τὴ. Abbildgn. ἃ. τ Plan, 1,, 38. G. Teubner. Geb., m. 2. 

Horatius Flaccus (Q.) Gedichte. Hrsg. v. Gust. Schimmelpfeng. Text. 
Mit τ Karte, 1 Plane u. Namen-Verzeichnis. gr. 8. iii, 315 5. m. Bildnis. 
L., 8. G. Teubner. Geb., m. 2. 

Jabalahae III, catholici nestoriani, vita, ex Slivae Mossulani libro, qui 
inscribitur ‘ Turris,’ desumpta. Edidit, apparatu critico instruxit, in latinum 
sermonem vertit, adnotationibus illustravit R. Hilgenfeld. gr. 8. 36 5. 
L., O. Harrassowits. τὰ, 2. 

Miscellanea Tironiana. Aus dem Codex Vaticanus Latinus Reginae 
Christinae 846 (Fol. 99-114) brsg. v. Wilh. Schmitz. Mit 32 Taf. in Lichtdr. 
gr. 4. ν, 95. L., 8. σ. Zeubner. In Leinw.-Mappe, m. 20. 

Mohammad Bey. Comddie, transscribiert ἃ. aus dem Arab. fibers. v. M. 
Sobernheim. gr.8. 125S. B., S. Calvary & Co, τὰ. 3. 

Pindari carmina, prolegomenis et commentariis instructa, edidit W. Christ. 
gr. 8. cxxvii, 466 5. m.3 Tab. L., B. G. Teubner. τὰ. 14. 

Plauti comoediae, Kecensuit et emendavit Frdr. Leo. Vol. II. Miles. 
Mostellaria. Persa. Poenulus, Pseudolus. Rudens. Stichus, Trinum- 
mus. Truculentus. Vidularia, Fragmenta. gr.8. iv, 574S. B:, Weid- 
mann. τῇ. 20. 

Radloff(W.) Die Sprachen der nérdlichen tirkischen Stimme. 1. Abth. 
Proben der Volkslitteratur. Gesammelt u. ibers. VII. Thi. Die Mund- 
arten der Krym. gr. 8. xviii, 408 ue. 527 5. St. Petersburg. L., Voss’ 
Sort, in Komm. τὰ. 18.75. 

Rilievi, i, delle urne etrusche. Vol. II., parte 11. Publicata al nome dell’ 
imperiale istituto archeologico germanico da Gust, Kirte. gr. 4. 5. 141- 
266 m. Taf. 57~109. Koma. B., G. Reimer. m. 40. 

Ritter (Const.) Platos Gesetze. Darstellung des Inhalts. 8. ix, 162 5. 
L., 8. G. Teubner. m. 3.20. 

—— dasselbe. Kommentar zum griech. Text. 8. ix, 415 5. Ebd. 
m. 10, 

Sallustius Crispus (C.) Bellum Catilinae, hrsg. v. Carl Stegmann. Er- 
lauterungen. gr. 8. iv, 48 5. L., 8. G. Teubner. τὰ. —6o, 
Catilinarische Verschwérung. Textausg. f. den Schulgebrauch v. 
Th. Opitz. 8. vi,56S. Ebd. m. —55. 

Schack-Schackenburg (H.) Aegyptologische Studien. 4. Hft. Index 
zu den Pyramidentexten. 2. Lfg. gr. 4. S. 25-136 in Autogr. L, 7. C. 
Hinrichs’ Verl. τὰ. 8. 

Schmidt (Rich.) Der Textus Ornatior der Cukasaptati. Ein Beitrag 
zur Marchenkunde. gr. 8. vi, 71S. St.,W. Kohklhammer. m. 4. 
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Schultze (Otto). Disquisitiones Eurjpideae ad recensionem posterioris 
ordinis fabularum pertinentes. Diss. σι. 8. iv,32S. B., Mayer & Muller. 
m. 1. 

Schwarz (Paul) Iran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen. 
I. (Habilitationsschrift.) gr.8 νἱ, 42 5. L., 0. Harrassowits. m. 2. 
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F. Doll. τὰ. 1.20. 
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Wachtler (Ioa.) De Alcmaeone Crotoniata. gr. 8. 104 5. L., 3. σ. 
Teubner. mM. 3.20. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Textausg. f. den Schulgebrauch v. W. Gemoll. 
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Memorabilien. Textausg. f. den Schulgebrauch v, W. Gilbert. 8. 
xv, 181 S. τι. Bildnis. Ebd. Kart., m. 1.10. 
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I.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE VEDA. 


SEVENTH SERIES.! 


I.—THE MYTH OF THE HEAVENLY EYE-BALL, WITH REFERENCE 
TO RV. X. 40. 9. 


The pretty wonder of the eye-ball has not failed to stimulate 
‘the fancy of the Hindus, and especially to arouse their tale- 
making instincts. When a Hindu perceives a relation, an 
analogy, he is usually not content merely to note it and to derive 
from it what comfort he may. He is given to eager exploitation, 
to restless following out of consequences, and, as relations and 
analogies are in general partial and defective, this deficiency in 
restraint leads to excess. One would wish to tie a string to their 
fancy, so as to draw it back when it threatens to lose itself in 
vagary and to secure it against the just charge of grotesqueness 
and futility. Thus, for instance, the attractive legend of the moun- 
tains, which has become a stock theme of the Hindu romancers 


1 The preceding series of these studies were published as follows: 

First Series (under the title ‘Seven Hymns of the Atharva-Veda’): Amer. 
Journ. Phil. VII, pp. 466-88. 

Second Series: Amer. Journ. Phil. XI, pp. 319-56. 

Third Series: Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. XV, pp. 142-88. 

Fourth Series: Amer. Journ. Phil. XII, pp. 414-43. 

Fifth Series: Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. XVI, pp. 1-42. 

Sixth Series: Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
XLVIII, pp. 541-79. 
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and poets. It is told very tersely in the Maitrayani-Samhitd i. 10. 
13: ‘The mountains are the oldest children of Prajapati (the 
creator), They had wings. They flew away wherever they 
willed. Then this (earth) became unstable. Indra cut off their 
_ wings, and steadied this (earth) by means of these (mountains). 
The wings became clouds. Therefore the clouds are ever floating 
towards the mountains, for this is their place of origin.’' The 
story, neat as it is, just skirts and barely escapes the domain of 
the bizarre; another touch of the same kind of fancy added 
would make it distinctly disobedient to our sense of fitness and 
measure, to our instinct of drawing the line at the right place. 
The Hindu commentators designate such legends as ékhydyika 
‘little stories,’ and the Brahmanas abound in them especially. 
As a rule they are repeated in a considerable number of texts, 
but every writer adds touches of his own, outbidding, as it were, 
his predecessor; hence the task of stripping them of these indi- 
vidual aberrant fancies and subtilities, of extracting from them 
their simpler human elements, the traits that are likely to have 
sprung spontaneously and genuinely from the folk, is both 
important and difficult. 

The old designations of the eye-ball are kaninaka, masculine; 
kaninakd, kaninikad and kandnakad (TS. v. 7.,12), feminines. 
These words, like Lat. papilla, pRpula, have the double meaning 
of ‘little boy, or girl’ and ‘eye-ball.’*? ‘When the gods slew the 
Asura-Raksas (demons), then Cusna the Danava (a particular 
demon) falling backward entered into the eyes of men: he is the 
pupil of the eye (kaninaka), and looks like a young lad (kuma- 


1Cf. Lanman’s Reader, notes, p. 393°; Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, p. 174. 

2This statement needs to be circumscribed in the light of the present 
investigation. While there need be no doubt about the etymological deri- 
vation of daninaka and the corresponding feminines, there will be left, the 
careful reader may observe, no instance in which these words mean ‘ boy’ or 
‘girl.’ The words everywhere mean ‘pupil of the eye.’ Thus also in the 
stanza RV. iv. 32. 23, which has perplexed the interpreters from the time of 
YVaska, Nirukta iv. 15, to Professor Henry, Mémoires de la Société de linguis- 
tique, IX, pp. 106 ff. The expression kaninakéva is, as Henry justly observes, 
to be resolved into 4antnaké iva, but kaninaké is pretty certainly the dual of a 
masculine kaninakd. The comparison is between Indra’s two (masculine) 
steeds which shine (sodhele) like two eye-balls. It would seem that the eye- 
balls in a little figure (idol?) are the source of the comparison, but I have 
nothing to offer except the conviction that 4aninaka here, as everywhere else, 
means ‘ eye-ball.’ 
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vaka).’ So says GB. iii. 1. 3.11.1 This dkhkydyzka well illustrates 
our introductory statement: the comparison of the eye-ball with 
a boy is universally human; we may also grant that here and 
there the dark diminutive denizens of the pupil were suspected 
as little devils; but beyond that we are surely dealing with the 
individual, not over-felicitous attempt to turn crude folklore into 
concinnate myth. The story in this form is never repeated. 

The eye is divided either into two parts, the light (¢ué/a) and 
the dark (érgza)*; or into three parts, the light, the dark, and 
the pupil (Aazinakd).’ Now, the Hindus, just as the Greeks, 
love to correlate the eye with the cosmic eye, the sun,‘ and by 
synecdoche the pupil is also thus correlated, as, e. g., CB. xiv. 5. 
2. 3= Brh. Ar. Up. ii. 2.2. The sun, however, is but one form 
of heavenly light; another is the lightning, as it were the majestic 
glance of heaven. Accordingly, we find the correlation of the 
pupil with lightning expressed in direct terms. In VS. xxv. 1, 2; 
TS. v. 7.12; MS. iii. 15. 1, 2, at the horse-sacrifice, the separate 
parts of the horse are offered to divinities and quasi-divinities on 
the ground of cosmic correspondences; e. g. the breath of the 
animal is offered to the wind, etc.; the two pupils to lightning. 
Now takes place the following delicate leger-de-main. Man’s 
eye has been correlated with the sun or the lightning: how easy 
it is to say next that the sun Aas an eye or that the lightning has 
an eye! Accordingly, in VS. iv. 32 we have the formula: ‘Get 
up to the eye of Sarya (the sun), to the pupil of Agni’s eye.’ 
The use of the formula is stated Katy. (τ. vii. 9. 9: a black 
antelope’s skin is fastened to a staff in front of the soma-cart to 
serve as a sort of a flag, destined to chase away demons from the 
sacrificial place. Mahidhara explains that the flag attracts the 
attention of and is seen by the eye of Sarya and the pupil of 
Agni’s eye. In TS. vi. 1. 7. 3 (cf. i. 2. 4.1), where the same 
formula is employed, we have an implicit commentary upon this 
performance: ‘Verily that path is not injured by the demons, that 
belongeth to Agni and Sarya. He (therefore) pronounces the 
formula: “I have gotten up to the eye of Sarya to the pupil of 


1Cf, Maitr. 5. 3, 6. 6 (p. 66, 1.14 ff). In CB. xiv. 5. 3. 5 = Brh. Ar. Up. ii. 3. ὁ 
the word puruga ‘person’ is substituted for 4aninaka, 

7E, g. CB. xiii. 4. 2. 3. 

8 CB. xii. 8. 2. 26; xiii. 4. 2. 4. 

4 ἡλιοειδέστατον ye oluas (τὸ ὄμμα) τῶν περὶ τὰς αἱσθήσεις ὀργάνων (Plato, Repub. 
508). Cf., 6. g., Ait. Ar. ii. 4. 2. 
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Agni’s eye.” Then he gets up toa path that is not injured by 
the demons.’ Similarly MS. i. 2. 5; iii. 7.7 (p. 84,1. 10). We 
have thus arrived at the definite, not at all strange, result that 
heavenly lights are conceived as having an eye and a pupil: the 
Agni spoken of in this connection is either the god Agni (fire) in 
general, or more specifically the lightning, the heavenly Agni; cf. 
the author’s ‘Hymns of the Atharva-Veda,’ Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. XLII, p. 401. 

Having thus far dealt with conceptions that are universally 
human and are likely to crop out anywhere, we come next to an 
important mythical feature which is characteristically Hindu, the 
changes upon which are rung in a great number of Vedic texts. 
The eye and the eye-ball of these heavenly lights, as well as of 
more completely anthropomorphic divinities substituted for them, 
is conceived of as descending upon earth and there turning into a 
considerable variety of pleasing and useful objects. The inner- 
most kernel of these little myths seems to be that plants are the 
upshot of the descent of the eye-ball; in other words, that the 
glances of the heavenly eyes ‘as they are shot down upon earth 
do not pass away without result, but are fruitful: the eye-balls of 
the heavenly eyes fall upon earth to rise inthe form of plants. 
Who does not at once think of the sunflower (belianthos, sonnen- 
blume) as a possible, one might say logically necessary, source of 
such conceptions ? 

AV. iv. 20. 3 is addressed to a plant which Kaucika 28. 7 
conceives to be the sadampugpd ‘ever-flowering’ (schol. fvisam- 
dhyd): ‘Thou art verily the eye-ball of the divine eagle’; thou 
didst ascend the earth as a weary woman a palanquin.’ The 
plant is worn as an amulet designed to expose hidden demons, 
wizards, and their hostile practices. He that wore the amulet 
must have surely reasoned: ‘I have with me the eye-ball of the 
heavenly eagle, no demoniac forces will escape its scrutiny.’ The 
heavenly eagle is either the sun or the lightning, each of which 
owns the epithet. In this instance I incline to lightning, being — 
reminded of the legend of the rape of the soma by the heavenly 
eagle. That, I believe I have shown, means the descent of the 
lightning along with the rain, the heavenly fluid; see Contri- 
butions, Fifth Series, Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. XVI 1 ff. The 
descent of this eagle is disturbed by a heavenly archer Krcanu, 


τοῦ, Apast. Cr. 6. 20. 2. 
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who wounds the eagle so that he loses a feather, which falls to 
the earth and grows up as a plant or tree. Obviously the last 
touch is a variant form of our myth: the lightning is not sown, as 
it were, into the earth without growing up again.’ But, further, 
the same plant, the sadampugfd, is addressed in stanza 7 of the 
hymn so as to leave no doubt that it is conceived also as the off- 
shoot of the sun’s eye: ‘Thou art the eye of Kacyapa, and the 
eye of the four-eyed bitch. Like the sun moving in the bright 
day make thou the Picaca (demon) evident to me!’ 

Aside from this statement that introduces the sun directly, both 
Kagyapa and the four-eyed bitch are quickly reducible to terms 
of the sun. Kacyapa is a name to conjure with in the Atharvan 
writings: amulets and charms handled by him are peculiarly’ 
powerful; 6. g. i. 14. 4; iv. 37. 1; viii. 5. 14. He rises to the 
dignity of the supreme self-existing being (svayam-bh2) in AV. 
xix. §3. 10; cf. also TS. v. 6. 1. 1, and see the Pet. Lex.,s. v. 2°. 
He is intimately related with forms of the sun, Sarya and Savitar, 
as is stated expressly in TAit. Ar. i. 7. 1; see also TAit. Ar. i. 8. 6, 
and compare TS. v. 6. 1. 1 with AV. i. 33. 1°, a comparison that 
yields the equation Kacyapa = Savitar (the sun). In fact, 
Kacyapa is the sun as a tortoise, that creeps its slow course across 
the sky; cf. the conceptions of the sun as a hermit, and as a 
Brahman disciple, AV. xi. §, introduction (Sacred Books of the 
East, XLII, p. 626). With this knowledge in mind T4it. Ar. i. 
8. 8 puns upon the name, kagyapah pagyako bhavati yat sarvam 
paripagyat: ‘Kacyapa is the seer because he looks over the all.’ 

To say of a plant that it is the eye of the four-eyed bitch is 
certainly startling, but it is not difficult to coax the conception 
into line with those preceding. The ‘four-eyed bitch’ is Sarama, 
the mother of the two four-eyed dogs of Yama (the Cerberi), 
Cyama and Cabala, and they are the sun and moon; see Journ. 
Amer. Or. Soc. XV 163 ff; SBE. XLII 404. The two heavenly 
dogs are frequently designated by their metronymic sérameya, 
and the substitution of the mother for one of them, the sun, 
would have required no violent four de force. But one cannot 
say with certainty that this is so: we shall next meet with plants 
that are the eye-ball of still other anthropomorphic divinities. 


1 Another myth which derives a valuable plant, the 2ugf¢ha (costus speciosus), 
from heaven is told AV. v. 4. 3-6; vi. 95. I, 2; xix. 30. 6-8: Austha is brought 
down from heaven by a golden ship (soma the moon), and deposited upon the 
Himalaya Mountains. See Sacred Books, XLII 415. 
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Yet another point belongs to the definite equipment of the 
myth. The verbs which ordinarily describe the descent of the 
eye are from the root af ‘fall’ or ‘fly’ with or without the 
preposition para ‘away.’ Thus TS. vi. 4. 10. 5: ‘Prajapati’s eye 
swelled,’ it fell away (or, flew away); it entered a vikankata-tree,’ 
but did not stay in the vikankata. It entered the barley: in the 
barley it remained’; MS. iv. 6. 3: ‘Prajapati’s left eye swelled. 
The tears which dropped from it, they cause rain here (upon 
earth)... His eye-ball fell away; that became barley’; CB. iv. 
2. 1, 11: ‘ Varuna once struck King Soma right in the eye, and it 
swelled (agvayat): therefrom a horse (a¢va) sprung; and because 
it sprung from a swelling, therefore it is called agva. A tear of 
his fell down: therefrom the barley sprung.’ The story strays 
still farther away from the original motifs in TS. v. 3. 12.1; TB. 
i. 1.5.4; CB. xiii. 3. 1. 1, yet not without retaining some of the 
features of the original conceptions that gave rise to it: ‘ Praja- 
pati’s eye swelled, it fell away, and became a horse. Because it 
swelled (agvayat) therein lies the horse-nature of the horse 
(agvasya 'gvatvam).’ One can almost see how the pretty original 
came to be debased into the service of this clap-trap pun: since 
the eye fell out it must have swelled first (agvayat), and no 
normally built Brahmana-writer could fail, with a self-satisfied 
leer towards his own literary discrimination, to bring in the horse 
(agva) through the wide-open door of this pun. 

Therefore the true elements of the myth thus far are the 
correlation of the human (or animal) eye with the sun, or light- 
ning; the consequent endowment of the sun or lightning with an 
eye, or pupil of its own; the poetic supposition that plants 
(primarily, perhaps, sun-like plants) are due to the descent of 
the eye or pupil upon the earth. The transfer of the eye from 
the sun to other divinities would in the long run be hardly 
avoided. But there is yet another aspect which the myth-makers 
have bravely availed themselves. What comes from the eye, 
especially the divine eye, is good for the eye’: it was therefore 
sure to be correlated with that substance which ordinary experi- 
ence has taught the Hindus to use on their own eyes—namely, 


1Cf. Tait. Ar. i. 4. 1. 

*Flacourtia sapida roxburghiensis, a thorny plant. 

δ Conversely, the divine eye may harm the eye of man, for it is related that 
Janaka, the king of Mithila, did not revere the sun, for which he was afflicted 
with the diseases of the eye; see Wise, Hindu Medicine, p. 291. 
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eye-ointment or collyrium (4é%jana)—especially as these sub- 
stances were derived from plants, themselves conceived the 
product of the heavenly eye. | 

All India loves collyrium. Though by itself unsightly, it 
imparts a charm that is in turn reflected upon itself.’ It is, too, 
full of virtue, driving out disease, prolonging life, destroying 
demons. Its origin is on the rivers (Yamuna and Indus) and the 
high mountains of the Himalaya (AV. iv. 9; xix. 44). Especially 
the mountain Trikakud or Trikakubh ‘Three-peaks,’ the later 
Trikata, is famed as the source of the salve; it is accordingly 
designated as ¢ydikakudam.’ Since it does not count among the 
habits of salve to flow in rivers, or to bubble up from mountain 
springs, we may suppose that vegetable ingredients from river- 
banks and mountain-heights were used in the composition. 
Probably the Aug{ka-plant (costus speciosus), still known in 
Kashmir and Kabul as an aromatic plant, the plant which itself 
descended upon the mountains in a golden ship,’ is especially in 
the mind of the poets. It is placed by the side of ointment, 
licorice and spikenard, AV. vi. 102, and women appear to be 
designated as ‘fond of kugtha,’ AV. xix. 39. 9.6 In this way we 
can understand how the writer, AV. xix. 44. 5, can address 
collyrium as the flower of lightning..., the sun, the eye; i. 6. 
the plants which go to make it up are the product of the heavenly 
eye or glance in accordance with the main motif of the myth. 

But the ordinary poetic formula addressed in the Crauta-texts 
to collyrium states outright its derivation from a heavenly eye. 
VS. iv. 3; CB. ili. 1. 3.15; KQ. vii. 2. 34: ‘Thou art the pupil 
of Vrtra’s eye; eye-giving thou art: give me the eye.’ Or TS. 
i.2.1.2; MS. i.2.1; Ap. Cr. x. 7. 1: ‘Thou art the pupil of 
Vrtra’s eye; eye-protecting art thou: protect my eye.’ The 
Brahmana-texts equip this formula with a legend which echoes 
the legend of the pupil and the plants perfectly. Thus TS. vi. 1. 
1.5: ‘Indra slew Vrtra, the pupil of his eye fell away, it became 
collyrium. When he anoints himself he plucks the very eye of 
his enemy’; MS. iii. 6. 3: ‘Indra slew Vrtra, the pupil of his eye 
fell away, it went to mount Trikakubh. Therefore he anoints 
himself with ointment from mount Trikakubh’; CB. iii. 1. 3. 12: 


1 Bahtlingk’s Indische Spritche*, 1592, 2146, 7568. Cf. Tait. Ar. 1. 4. 1. 
2Cf. Indische Studien, I 78. 

5 See the note on p. 403; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 63 ff. 

‘ The text is not quite certain; see Sacred Books, XLII 680. 
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‘(Ointment) is such as comes from mount Trikakud: for when 
Indra slew Vrtra he transformed that eye of his into the mount 
Trikakud. The reason, then, why (ointment) from mount 
Trikakud (is used) is that he thereby puts eye into eye.’ The 
present connection with the myth of Vrtra, rather than the sun, 
may be due to special emphasis laid upon the devil-like appear- 
ance of the pupil, implied in the legend, CB. iii. 1.3. rr. Or we 
shall do well to remember that the mention of a single part of the 
body is itself suggestive of Vrtra: this cloud-demon, after he has 
been cleft by Indra, is almost invariably depicted by the legends 
as being dismembered. The stories usually play pranks in a 
vindictive way with Vrtra’s limbs, head, nose, etg. See the article 
on vujanagh below. We must not, however, press matters too 
much in the Brahmanas: the main ingredients of the original 
myth, the heavenly pupil (Laninzké), its descent (pard pat), and 
its growth as a plant on the earth are obviously present in this 
modified version of the legend. 

The preceding picture of a Hindu notion, in itself not without 
interest, rises to a higher plane of usefulness because it, and it 
alone, furnishes the hermeneutical apparatus for the interpretation 
of RV. x. 40. 9, and because it illustrates anew the important 
principle that the Vedas are essentially a unit. The so-called later 
parts of the Veda—later in redaction and form, but frequently 
earliest in subject-matter—especially the prose books, at times 
state in plain language what is presented in the hymns witha 
degree of obscurity approaching to what the Norse skalds called 
a kenning. After what has been reported above, the interpreta- 
tion of the stanza in question, even in the eyes of lay readers, 
will appear impossible without reference to the myth of the eye- 
ball, and, conversely, it will be of interest to find this curious 
conception dealt with familiarly in the earliest document of India. 
RV. x. 40. 9 reads: 


janigta γόξᾶ patayat kaninakd 

vi εὦ 'ruhan viridho danséna anu 
a ’smat riyante nivané ᾽να sindhavo 
"sma dhne bhavats tat patitvandém. 


Grassmann translates: ‘Geboren ward das madchen und der 
knabe lief, und pflanzen sprossen auf durch eure wunderkraft. 
Zu diesem rinnen stréme nieder wie in’s thal, und die vermahlung 
ist an diesem tage ihm.’ Ludwig’s rendering is: ‘Erzeugt hat 


__ 
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das weib, das kind fiel heraus; es erhoben sich die schonen 
wunder da, die pflanzen. Ihm fliessen, wie auf abschiissigem 
grunde die fliisse zu; dises (diser) vorrecht wird disem tage.’ 
Both translators are debarred from a true appreciation of the 
stanza by the absence in their philological apparatus of the myth 
sketched above. Therefore they take kazinaké in its primary 
sense of ‘knabe,’ or ‘kind,’' instead of the secondary sense of 
‘eye-ball, pupil.’ But with the story in mind, the juxtaposition 
in the stanza of the three catchwords of the myth: ja? ‘fall,’ 
kaninaké ‘eye-ball,’ and virddhah ‘plants,’ narrows down the 
possibilities of its interpretation so that no great mistake can be 
made. 

The stanza pictures a bright and glorious wedding-day. The. 
entire hymn is addressed to the Acvins, apparently with special 
reference to the legend of the princess Ghosa. The latter, who 
had lived to be a little passée, yet very desirous of a husband, is 
known to have appealed to the Agvins for succor. The Acvins, 
according to the myth elsewhere, granted her request, this 
graciousness of theirs being one of the noteworthy achievements 
for which they are extolled.» The Acvins are in general medi- 
ators of marriages and protectors of connubial happiness.’ In 
the first eight stanzas the Acvins are called and their manifold 
wonderful helpful deeds are recited. In stanza 5 the story of 
Ghosa is alluded to; at the end of st. 9 some one, either Ghosa’s 
bridegroom or an ordinary human bridegroom in whose behalf 
the poet has composed the hymn, is described as being in the act 
of marrying on a wondrously beautiful and auspicious day : 

‘The maiden (dawn, Usas) was born; the (sun’s) eye-ball fell, 
and the plants sprung up through the magic deed. To him the 
rivers flow as though down a declivity: this marriage on this day 
does come about.’ 

The only point that stands in need of comment is the rendering 
of janista yoga. Ludwig’s rendering, ‘erzeugt hat das weib,’ is 
contrary to the uses of the root jaz, which has the meaning ‘to 
beget’ only in the causative. Grassmann’s ‘geboren ward das 
madchen" is correct as to its wording, but stands in need of 


1So also the Pet. Lex., 5. ν. 2): ‘madchen, jungfrau,’ and Sayana, hanydkdmah 
patih. 

* See especially RV. i. 117. 7,19; x. 40.5; Myriantheus, Die A¢vins, pp. 93, 
115. 

ὃ Myriantheus, ibid., Pp. 114 ff, 119 ff. 
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further definition. The maiden here is she of whom RV. x. 3. 2 
states that Agni ‘when he has overcome the black variegated 
(night) with his luminous form, begets the maiden, the daughter 
of the lofty father,’ and establishes on high the radiance of the 
sun’; cf. also RV. 1. 92. 11; 101. 7; 123. 9; vii. 75. 5. The 
maiden is Usas; the lofty father is the sky. After night first 
comes aurora, then the sun. Agni is the fire lighted in the early 
morning, the herald of nature’s activity in passing from night 
through dawn to day; see Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. XVI 36. 

The remaining stanzas of RV. x. 40 are also wedding stanzas : 
10, 12 and 13 figure in the wedding-book of the AV. (xiv. 1. 46; 
2. 5,6), and they are rubricated in a variety.of Satras in their 
chapters on the marriage ceremonies. 


Il.—THE ORIGINAL dakgind, OR FEE OF THE PRIESTS. 


Professor Windisch, in a luminous article published in the 
‘Festgruss an Otto von Bohtlingk’ (1888), pp. 115 ff., has shown 
that the Vedic compound 7g{épar/4é is a copulative compound ; 
that its two members are participles, respectively from the roots 
yaj ‘to sacrifice’ and far (27) ‘to present with’; and that the 
copulative compound means ‘that which has been sacrificed (to 
the gods), and that which has been given as a present (to the 
priests).’ He has thus added to a now rapidly growing list one 
more instance which shows that the ritualistic texts know the true 
meanings of Vedic words, and that, when not engaged upon the 
mission of phantastic perversion, they are perfectly capable of 
transmitting this information to attentive readers. A good 
example, calculated to remove any lingering doubt, is presented 
in AV. vii. 103. 1, where the two actions are stated in the form of 
abstracts : 

kd asy& no druhd vadyavatya 

un negyati kgatriyo vasya ichan 
ké yajndkamah ké u partikémah 
ké devégu vanute dirghém ayuh. 


Prof. Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, III 269, ingeniously construes this 
as the plaintive ejaculation (‘stossseufzer’) of a Brahman out of 
employment: ‘What king, desirous of more possessions, will get 
us out of this wretched misery? Who is desirous of sacrificing, 


1 Here correctly the causative of jan, to wit: jandyan yosim brhatah pitir 
jam. 
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and who of making presents? Who asks for long life from the 
gods?’ But as Prof. Henry, Le livre VII de l’Atharva-Véda, p. 
116, remarks, the word druhd is not a little strange in such an 
appeal'; the word savors rather of the popular mind (rekgas, 
demon), and may be an appeal in time of general misery to the 
king, urging him to greater acts of piety in order to stop the 
public evil and at the same time to increase his own prosperity.’ 
There is in either case no question but what yaj#a and part: refer 
to the sacrifice and the dakgind, the 7gf{am and the 22 γίαρε; cf. 
also the expression yaj#am piprhi in AV. vii. 20. 4; 79. I. 

In the following I wish to add some remarks by way of defining 
more sharply the conception of the fgv#z. It is interesting, in the 
first place, to find the word dakgind employed as a complete 
synonym of the partam. So in AV. xviii. 3. 20 yé atrayo 
dngiraso navagva tstavanto ratigaco dadkanah, dakgindvantah 
sukrlo ya ustha... Here igtavantah and daksinadvantah speak 
for themselves (cf. AV. xviii. 4. 29). In AV. iv. 11. 4 yajaéh 
payo dékgina dého asya the juxtaposition of yajnah and déksina 
is equally intentional; the word parti might have stood in the 
place of dakgind without altering the sense; cf. Gop. Br. i. 1. 33. 
Note especially AV. x. 6. 34, where an amulet of khadira-wood is 
addressed as yajwavardhana ... gatadakgina. The passage 
involves a delicate ovatio pro domo on the part of the priest who 
has prepared the amulet; the real meaning of the epithets is: ‘as 
I, the priest, have by means of this amulet made thy sacrifice 
successtul, thus do thou, the king, permit thyself to be inspired to 
reward me, the priest, by a gift of a hundred cows.’ In AV. vi. 
53. 1 we have dékginaya pipartu, which is the equivalent of *pz@r- 
tena pipartu. In AV. vill. 10. 4 γαπάγίο dakgintyo ... bhavat? 


1Sayana: sindyarupddiyuktaya druhah drogdhryah. 

The question is complicated by the employment of the stanza in the ritual 
(Kaug. 59, 19) in a prayer addressed to Prajapati, for general prosperity. The 
connecting link between the stanza and Prajapati is obviously the word 4a; 
cf. ‘Contributions,’ III, JAOS. XV, p. 184. Sdyana: 4:mpabdena prajdépatir 
ucyate, There is positively no other tradition in reference to the stanza in the 
Atharvan literature, and it is safe to assume that the redactors of the Cauna- 
kiya-samhita knew it only in its present ritualistic function, which is founded 
upon an obvious perversion of the text. This perversion may have been 
acccompanied by such changes in the text as would adapt it for the use in 
which it appears. We must hope that the stanza will appear in some other 
quarter and in some characteristic environment. No conclusive interpretation 
is possible as the matter stands at present. 
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yé& evam véda ‘he becomes possessed of the order of the sacrifice, 
fit for dakgind who thus knows.’ It would clearly be useless, 
however, to trust to the direct definitions of dakgind in the ritual- 
istic texts and the commentators, in order to establish the original 
value of parti, since the dakgind: may go as far as the sarvasvam 
‘one’s all’ (e. ρ΄. Kaug. 127. 12). The commentators ‘take their 
mouth full’ equally when they define the fa7#; the style of 
definition which Prof. Windisch has gathered (Festgruss, 117) is 
repeated very perfectly, 6. g., by Sayana at AV. iii. 29. 1 zgfam 
grutivikitam yagaditkarma, purtam smrtivihitan kupatatakadt- 
nirmanalakganam karma; cf. also his definitions at AV. ii. 12. 4; 
lili, 12. 8; vi. 123. 2, etc. 

I believe that the Mantras reflect the original and more simple 
function which is indicated by the words pzrtam and 22 γέϊ, and 
that this is in accord with the etymology of these words them- 
selves. The root 247 (pr) means primarily ‘to fill,’ and that was 
probably the extent of the original dakgind: the Brahmans were 
fed at the sacrifice with the odanam ‘the porridge’ which holds a 
characteristic place in these ceremonies throughout. The bestowal 
of gifts in general quickly took a place by the side of this primary 
and necessary reward. The root fac alone, or the root pac and 
da together, occur as pendants to yaj in such a way as to stamp 
them as the more explicit form of statement, as a sort of commen- 
tary on the words parila and parti. After the cooking comes the 
filling of the stomach, as is stated distinctly RV. x. 86. 14, wkend 
...pacant... kukg& prnantt; cf. vii. 32. 8 At AV. vi. 142. 3 
the predniak ‘the fillers’ and the at#t@rah ‘the eaters’ are con- 
trasted. So then at AV. vi. 123. 4 the statement, sé pacami sa 
dadami sé yaje, expands the idea contained in 2g(épzrtém in st. 2 
(cf. parldsya in st. 5); in AV. xii. 3.47 we have akém pacdmy 
ahém daddémi in the sense of prndmi. The following statement 
in Gop. Br. ii. 1. 5 presents this in more technical form: 28: νᾶ 
etena yad yajate ‘tho va elena Ωγ ya odanah pacyate. Still 
more formalized we have the same idea in satra-form, Ap. Gr. x. 
14. 5-7, πα darpapiirnamasabhyam yajate, na dadéti, na pacats, 
with which we may compare Ap. Cr. iv. 9. 6, with partam in the 
place of pacatz: svath ma igtam svat dattamh svath partam; cf. 
also TB. iii. 7.5.4; CB. xiii. 1.5.6. Thus the passage TS. i. 7. 
3. 3, quoted by Prof. Windisch (ib. 116), is placed in proper 
relief: yajnena va ig{i pakvena parti. The Hindu grammarians 
regard pakvé as the perfect passive participle of the root pac, 
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and as far as the function of the word is concerned, their obser- 
vation holds good from the earliest period of the language ; pakvd 
is equal to Ἐῤαξέά, and the pakvéh sc. odandh (RV. viii. 77. 6) is 
the original Azrtam, the dakgind in its simplest form. Cf. the 
odaném pacydmanam in RV. viii. 69. 14, and in general AV. iv. 
34. 3,43 35-1, 2, 7; Xl. I. 1, 33, 27; Xii. 2. 4, 5, 12, 27. As late, 
e. g., as Paracara-smrti xi. 47, 49 the sinfulness of not cooking for 
priests is animadverted upon. This homely present quickly 
swells out in the schemes of the priests into pdwcaudand (AV. iv. 
14.7; ix. 5. 8, 37), ata@udand (AV. x. 9. 4),’ and in the danastutis 
and the Crauta-ritual the ingenuity of the Brahmans fairly exhausts 
itself in the variety and magnificence of the presents demanded, 
and reported to have been freely bestowed by liberal patrons in 
the past. 

Yet another word—namely, ¢7addhéd—claims attention here, 
because it is definitely allied to the zs{@fa2r/am. The word means 
primarily ‘faith, religious faith,’ e.g. RV. ii. 12. 5; or, more 
explicitly, AV. xi. 2. 28 γάξ ¢raddddhati sdénti devé iti ‘he who 
. believes the gods exist.’ But Vedic India is nothing if not 
practical, and this abstract ‘faith’ is soon pointed towards ‘ works.’ 
Hence the frequent juxtaposition of ¢raddhad on the one hand 
with yajva, or derivatives of the roots ya7 and hu (RV. x. 151.1; 
v. 44. 16; vil. 6. 3; AV. x. 2.19; 6.4; xv. 7. 4,5; Maitr. S. iv. 
8.1 [p. 107, 1.7]; TS. vii. 1. 8. 2; TB. iii. 2. 5.9; Mundaka Up. © 
i, 2. 2); onthe other hand with dakgind and the root dé (RV. X 
151. 2; AV. ix. 5.7; xi. 8. 22; CB. xiv. 6. 9. 22= Brh. Ar. Up. 
lil, 9. 21). In AV. xv. 16. 4 ff. we have ¢raddha correlated with 
yajna and dakging both. Thus the practical meaning of ¢raddhd 
. is not so much abstract ‘faith’ as ‘desire to perform holy work’ 
(‘opferwilligkeit’), which renders one yajrakama and pirttkama 
(istéparia), In Gop. Br. i. 1. 39 we have the full sequence that 
leads from graddhé ‘the faith that manifests itself in works’ to 
the climax daksind ‘fee’: ¢raddhda, dikgé ‘consecration for the 
sacrifice,’ yajwa ‘sacrifice,’ and dakging ‘fee.’ From this use of 
the word comes the derivative ¢7vdddha ‘sacrifice to the manes.’ 
It is this, not abstract faith, that induces Naciketas, when yet a 
child he is seized by ¢raddhad (tam ha kuméram santam . 
ςγαάάλα vivega), to ask that he himself shall be given away as a 
sacrificial gift: TB. ili. 11.8.1; Katha Up. i. 2. As an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which this narrower construction of ¢raddha 


1 ydh cathudanam pdcati ... ῥγμά hy asya rtutjah sdrve... 
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may be helpful in the interpretation of a Vedic passage, I would 
instance AV. v. 7. 5: 


yam yacamy ahath vacé shrasvatya manoyuja 
fraddha tém adyé vindatu datta sémena babhrina. 


Ludwig, Der Rigveda, III 306, renders: ‘den (anteil, den) ich 
verlange mit der stimme der kraftigen (Sarasvati) der vom geiste 
angestrengten, den soll heute Craddha finden (betatigt) mit dem 
braunen Soma.’ Grill, Hundert Lieder’, p. 40, renders: ‘Wen 
ich angehe mit dem spruch, dem redefluss, gedankenvoll, der 
werd heut inne mein vertraun und nehm den braunen Soma hin.’ 
And Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 272, note, takes craddha@ ... 
datté sémena babhrinda in the sense ‘courage that has been infused 
by the (exhilarating) brown soma.’ All this is wide of the mark: 
the stanza cannot be understood without realizing that ¢vaddhké 
here means the mental state which leads to 2272, the bestowal of 
the dakging. The hymn v. 7 aims to appease the powers of 
avarice and grudge personified as Arati (a-ré¢z ‘non-liberality ’). 
In st. 5 the priest says: ‘Him whom I implore with solemn speech - 
(lit. with Vac Sarasvati, the goddess of speech), the yoke-fellow 
of thought, faith (that gains expression in dakgind) shall overtake 
to-day, bestowed by the brown soma.’ The sacrificer, inspired 
and made cheerful by the soma,’ shall, when approached by the 
suppliant priest, be liberal in his gifts. This is the plain sense.’ 
In this way the epithet agraddhé ‘devoid of ¢raddhd,’ used of the 
Panis, RV. vii. 6. 3, amounts in the end to their characteristic 
designation, ‘stingy.’ 


III.—ON THE dm. λεγ. γκε)άμαϊ, RV. i. 32.6, WITH A NOTE ON 
HAPLOLOGY AND HAPLOGRAPHY.® 


The hymn containing the word ruja@ndh is one of the most 
prominent of the large class which describe the conflict of Indra 
and the demon of the cloud, Vrtra. The passage in question, 
RV. i. 32. 6c, d, reads: 


1Cf. RV. ix. 113. 4. 

2 Cf. Sacred Books, XLII 424, which contains the germ of these remarks on 
craddhd, While correcting this proof I was gladdened by a reprint of Prof. 
Oldenberg’s ‘ Vedische Untersuchungen,’ ZDMG. L 423 ff., which contain a 
similar exposition of ¢raddhd (p. 448 ff.). The almost self-evident truth of 
these observations needs no securer voucher. 

?An abstract of this paper was printed in the Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., April, 
1893 (Journal, vol. XVI, pp. xxxii ff.). 
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n& ’tarid asya sémrtith vadhanam 
shh rujanah pipiga indragatruh. 


‘(Vrtra) has not survived the blow of his (Indra’s) weapons,’ etc. 
The fourth pada is rendered by Grassmann: ‘im Sturz zerbrach 
der Indrafeind die Kliifte’; Ludwig translates: ‘die gebrochenen 
burgen zermalmte er (selber noch im sturze) des feind gott Indra.’ 
Both translators ignore the native treatment of the word. In 
Yaska’s Naighantuka i. 13 = Kautsavaya 30,' it occurs in a list of 
words for ‘river,’ and in Yaska’s Nirukta vi. 4 we have, more 
explicitly, rujdnad nadyo bhavanti rujanti kaldni® ‘the rujanéh 
are rivers; they break (vu) the banks.’ This purely etymo- 
logical rendering is adopted by Sayana: indrena hato nadigu 
patitah san ...vurtradehasya patena nadinam kulant tatratyapa- 
ganadikamn chirnibkatam. Even at the time of the present 
arrangement of the xdighan{tuka there must have been some 
perplexity, for the word occurs a second time in Naigh. iv. 3, in 
one of those lists which even in Yaska’s time stood in need of 
especial elucidation. And Madhava, in explaining the parallel 
passage at TB. ii. 5. 4. 4, renders quite differently: bhangam 
prapnuvantih svakiya eva senah...vajrena hato bhimdadu patan 
san samipavartinah sarvan ¢hran carnikriavan ‘his own armies 
while they are perishing, all the heroes standing near, (Vrtra) 
slain by the bolt, falling upon the ground, has ground to pieces’; 
here rujanah is explained by dhangamh prapnuvantih ... sench, 
in a manner totally different from the Nirukta. But all these 
translations are certainly incorrect, because they make rujéndh 
an accusative dependent upon sé pipige, which is thus forced to 
assume the function of a middle with active value. Every occur- . 
rence of the word in the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, and, 
so far as is known, every Vedic occurrence of the word, yoes to 
show that the middle does not occur with active value; only the 
active occurs; see especially Grassmann’s Lexicon and Whitney’s 
Index Verborum. Thus sémh pipiga indragatruk cannot mean 
anything else but ‘he who had Indra as his enemy was crushed.’ 
This grammatical consideration is supported to perfection by the 
facts otherwise known in the case: Vrtra never crushes anything ; 
on the other hand, sé ig is used especially of Indra, and most 


1See the writer in Proc. Amer. Or, Soc., October, 1890 (Journal, vol. XV, p. 
xl viii). 
2Cf. under Panini ii. 3. 54 saat ktlani rujati. 
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frequently when he crushes cloud-demons; e.g. RV. ili. 18. 9 
giro désasya sam pinak; iii. 30. 8 ahastém indra sémh pinak 
kuinarum ; iv. 30.13 puro yad asya (sc. ¢ugnasya) sampinak ; vi. 
17. 10 yéna navantam Ghim sampinak ; viii. 1. 28 tuam piram... 
fugnasya sam pinak. One may say that but for the presence of. 
rujanah in the pada, no one would have ever thought of regarding 
sam pipige as an active. We are thus constrained to search in 
rujanaéh for a nom. sg. in agreement with the subject of the ἢ 
sentence. 

Another point strongly claims recognition. The root rx/, 
simple as well as with various prepositions, figures very promi- 
nently in descriptions of the injuries which Indra inflicts upon 
demons, and it seems very natural to suppose that the word 
rujanah here states that such injury was inflicted upon Vrtra by 
Indra. Thus RV. x. 89. 6, 7 (indrah) grnati vidi γε) sthiranz 
... jaghéna vrtréin ...rurdja pirah; cf. also i. 6.5; 51.5; iv. 
32. 10; vi. 32. 3; ix. 48. 2. Very similar are RV. viii. 6. 13 υΖ 
υγίγάήδι parvagd rujan; i. 59. 6 vi urtrasya... pagya’rujah; x. 
152.3 = AV.i. 21. 3 = SV. ii, 1217; also TS. i. 6. 12. 5 vi urtrdsya 
han ruja. Elsewhere Vala is treated in the same way; 6. g. 
RV. iv. 50. 5 vélam ruroja; RV. vi. 39. 2 rujad...vi vdlasya 
sanum; AV. xix. 28. 3 krdéh sapatnanamn bhindht ndra iva 
virujan valém. At RV.x. 49. 6 séih ... dasam vurtraha 'rujam, 
and AV. iv. 24. 2 γό (sc. indro) danavandth balam Grurdja, the 
same theme is treated. At RV. vi. 22. 6 the words rijo vi drdha 
express essentially the same thing, the cleaving of the clouds; cf. 
also vii. 75. 7; Vili. 45. 13; ix. 34.1. At RV. vi. 32. 2 we have 
vujad Gdrim (cf. i. 72.2); at RV. vi. 61. 2 arujat sanu girindm. 
Again, of Indra it is said, RV. x. 84. 3 rujdn... ¢dtran; RV. i. 
102. 4= AV. vii. 50. 4 2γά ¢dlrandh maghavan vtgnyad ruja. 
Every additional example strengthens the impression that rujanah 
originally stood in agreement with indragatruh, the subject of the 
sentence, and we are at once led to the emendation rusénah 
‘broken’ in the sense of a passive; cf. Delbriick, Altindische 
Syntax, p. 264. But why should the correctly accented and 
easily intelligible vujanzah have given way to this discordant /ectio 
adifficillima with anomalous accent? The sense, too, is tauto- 
logical in the extreme: ‘Vrtra having been broken was crushed.’ 

The root 7z7 is employed very frequently in connection with 
parts of the body. Thus we have above the expressions v 
urtrasya λάμπῃ ruja; vi vrtramh parvagd rujan; ridjad...vt 
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vadlasya τἄμ. Ina different connection we have AV. ix. 8. 13, 
figuratively, yah simanam virujanti murdhénam préty arsanth 
‘the pains which break the crown of the head and the head’; 
ΑΝ. ix. 8.18 yah... parangi virujdnti; CB. iv. 5. 2. 3 virujya 
grout. At Ram. 1]. 72. 20 we have pakgatundanakhaih ... 
gatrany drujata; at Har. 5694 standn drujya. With this use are 
related the very common expressions like mukha-ruj ‘pain in the 
mouth,’ Varah. Br. 5. 5. 82; drg-vuj, ibid. 104. 5; ak32-7uz7, ibid. 
51.11; 104. 16; netra-ruj, AK. iil. 4. 26. 203, ‘pain in the eyes’; 
par¢va-ruj, Sucruta i. 165. 9, ‘pain in the side’; lalate ca ruja 
jajne, Ram. iii. 29. 15; ¢ivo-ruj, Varah. Brh. S. 53. 111; ¢tro- 
vuja, Mahabh. 11}. 16829; ¢iraso ruja, ibid. 16816. 

My suggestion, now, is that 7xzj&@ndh is a compound of a deriv- 
ative of the root 7z7 with some designation of a part of the body. 
It might be = rusdné + ἄς ‘having a broken mouth’; but it seems 
even more likely to be rujand+nds ‘nose.’ This would yield 
*vyujananas, changed by dissimilation (haplology) to rujandés.' 
The word would then mean ‘with broken nose.’ In stanza 7 of 
the same hymn the statement is made that Vrtra was broken into 
many small pieces: purutra υγίγό agayad vyastah; which augurs 
that his nose was not spared in the general catastrophe. Humor- 
ous (to our feeling) descriptions of Vrtra’s discomfiture abound 
in the Brahmanas. Thus the Maitr. S. iv. 7. 4 (p. 97, 1. 18), using 
this very verb ruj, says: indro vai urtram ahans tasya yan 
mtrdhanam udarujat sa dronakalago ’bhavat ‘Indra slew Vrtra; 
when he broke open his head that became a soma-bucket.’ Cf. 
the variant of this story, TS. vi. 5.9.1, and see CB. i. 6. 3. 16. 
The falling away of Vrtra’s eye-ball is another instance of the 
attention that is paid to Vrtra’s separate remains after he has 
been dispatched by Indra (see above, p. 406). 

This explanation, at any rate, yields good sense, and accounts 
for the anomalous (bahuvrihi) accentuation of rujands. The 
stem ds ‘nose’ does not occur out of composition, but it seems 
to be fairly certain in an@s, RV. v. 29. 10: and@so daésyainr amrno 
vadhéna. The padapatha divides an-@so, and both the Petersburg 
lexicons and Grassmann follow, translating the word by ‘without 
face or mouth.’ Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, II 109, translates ‘with 


1See the note on haplology at the end of this article. A bahuvrihi witha 
participle in a as the first member we have in dadrcand-pavi, yuyujand-saptt 
(Whitney, Sk. Gr.?, §1299 ¢); cf. also seétdnd-hasta, uttand-pad. The participle 
rujand is to be regarded as belonging to the root-aorist ; cf. ib., §840, 6. 
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your weapon you slew the noseless Dasyu,’ having in mind the 
flat-nosed aborigines. (Cf. also his remarks in the notes, vol. V, 
p- 95. The same interpretation was advanced previously by 
Max Miller: see Ad. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers, p. 59, 
note. Especially on the second assumption (7ujandh = rujé- 
πάπα) it is easy to understand how the composite character of 
the word might have been forgotten, and the earliest interpreters 
driven to propositions entirely out of accord with the rest of the 
sentence and with reasonable sense. 


Note on Haplology and Haplography. 


Cases of haplology are by no means so rare in the older 
language as would appear from the very few instances that are 
usually reported. Whitney, Sk. Gr.’, §1021 ὁ, mentions zvdédhydz 
for *ivadh-ddhydi, and this is the sole example in illustration of 
the process mentioned by Brugmann, Grundriss, I 484. Other 
examples, in addition to wloka for *ulu-loka from uru-loké (see 
the next article), are: madigha ‘sweet-wood, licorice’ for 
*madhu-dugha, *madhugha, with loss of aspiration, both inter- 
mediate forms being found occasionally in the MSS; see e. g. 
Kaug. 35. 21, note 9; frcé and /rica for *try-rca ‘a group of 
three stanzas’ (so already Yaska, Nir. iii. 1); Atvanméya for 
*hiranya-maya ‘golden,’ where the loss of the first ya by dissim- 
ilation operates across the syllable ma’; ¢ugmayéd for *fugma- 
maya, TS. ii. 2. 12. 4, ‘fiery,’ which the Petersburg lexicon erro- 
neously regards as the corruption of a theoretical *¢ugmya; 
géurdha for *¢eva-urdha ‘kindly, friendly’ (Grassmann) ; sédas- 
pati for *sadasaspdti ‘protector of home’: compounds with pd# 
having two accents regularly exhibit a genitive as the first 
member: ¢ubhds-pdtt, br’ has-pati, brédhmanas-patt, and by imita- 
tion vénas-pdlt, jas-palt, rdthas-padii; girgakti ‘headache’ may 
stand for ¢irga-sakii ‘affection of the head’ from root sac in the 
sense of ‘fasten upon’; cf. AV. i. 12. 3, where ¢ivgakti and sac 
occur together alliteratively. The last example is by no means 
certain. There is correlation, surely, between this phenomenon 
and the gliding over of causatives like Agayay@mi, etc., to the 
p-type: kgapaydmi, etc.; cf. also the change of rokéydmi of the 
Mantras to ropéydmi in the Brahmanas. 


1The establishment thus of a guast-stem hivan- has produced the secondary 
adjective stems, also meaning ‘golden,’ Aivan‘n and Atranvatt; see Wacker- 
nagel, Altindische Grammatik, vol. I, p. 280. 
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Since the above was written Sanskrit grammar has been 
permanently enriched by the publication of the first volume of 
Wackernagel’s substantial and scholarly Altindische Grammatik. 
In §241 (pp. 278-80) the present subject is dealt with, and closely 
related phenomena are discussed also in §53 (p. 59). Wacker- 
nagel adds a number of examples to those given above, not all of 
which, from the nature of the subject, are equally secure. Espe- 
cially the derivation of afzfva ‘participation’ from afi-pitvd' needs 
to be canceled. There is no suffix -ένά : the words ending in 
this way are compounds of fit ‘food,’ and are restricted to the 
metrical language, which does not exhibit afztvé at all; see Journ. 
Amer. Or. Soc. XVI 24 ff. The formation of af2-évé is illustrated 
by ¢at-fva ‘thus-ness’: it is an abstract from af7 ‘too,’ meaning 
‘too-ness’ (participation); cf. expressions like μά tasya vadcy &pi 
bhagé asti, RV. x. 71.6; astu eva me’pi prasute bhagah, CB. iv. 
1. 2. 6.2} On the other hand, we may note in addition pagydh for 
pasyayoh, RV. ix. 102. 2; Ranikrat for kaénikradat, nom. sing. 
masc. of the participle of the intensive from the root kvand 
‘shout,’ RV. ix. 63. 20; gru-musf{i ‘full fist,’ TS. v. 4. 5. 2, 3, for 
gurumusti, Maitr. S. iii. 3.6; didhkitam for didhtydthéam, AV. ii. 
12.5; pratigtha- and pratigtha- for pratitigtha- and pratitistha-, 
Bohtlingk, Berichte der Kénig]. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, April 23, 1891; possibly the proper name sédbharz for 
saho-bhart (Aufrecht, ZDMG. XLV 305), remembering that 62 
was under certain conditions not very different in pronunciation 
from hk (jabhéra, jarbhur, etc.); valmi-kalpa, probably for 
valmika-kalpa, cited in the GCabdakalpadruma as one of the 30 
days which make up a month of Brahma’; prokgyasz, future for 
proksigyast, Ram. ii. 44. 23 (cf. Pet. Lex., vol. I, col. 865) ; 
possibly padryukia for périyukta, AV. iv. 19. 2, according to 
Sayana’s explanation (viniyukié ’st).4 Here finally belongs the 
discussion of the interesting word δλζζνᾶηπ, in the formula guro 
bhrjvadn chandas, TS. iv. 3.12. 3. The parallel texts, 6. g. VS. 
xv. 4; CB. viii. 5. 2. 4; MS. ii. 8. 7, etc., read kguro bhrajag 
(Shrja¢) chandas. Whatever the relation of the variants in this 


1 According to Zubaty in the Proceedings of the Bohemian Academy of 
Sciences, 1892, p. 10; Wackernagel, p. 279. 

2The derivation of 4gana ‘moment’ from z4gana ‘glance’ (Wackernagel, p. 
61) seems to me very unlikely: it is more like to come from gana ‘blow’; cf. 
German ‘auf einem schlag,’ French ‘tout d’un coup.’ 

δες Pet. Lex., 5. v. Aalpa 2) d. 

‘Cf. Sacred Books of the East, vol. XLII, p. 398. 


% 
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formula to one another may be, there can be no doubt that 
bhrjvan in the TS. is a reduction of dkuritjvén, a derivative with 
suffix vant from bhuri7: the expression kguro bhrjvdn' means 
therefore ‘the razor with the strop’; cf. Pischel, Vedische Studien, 
I, pp. 239-43." 

That the tendency towards haplology and haplography exer- 
cises a corrupting influence on textual tradition need hardly be 
stated. In Ap. Cr. xi. 12. 3 all MSS write cakrima for ca 
cakrima; in AV. xix. 68.1 all MSS write dévyasag ca for dvya- 
casag ca; in Ait. Br. vii. 13. 14. the expression 27 ha smd adkhydya 
is to be restored to 242 ha smasma a&khydya ‘having thus narrated 
to him’; in Ait. Br. iii. 30. 2 véet kalpayigyans is perhaps to be 
emended to vacz cikalpayigyans (desiderative), according to the 
note in Aufrecht’s edition, p. 430. In the light of these phe- 
nomena we can understand the defective pada AV. vii. 81. 1° vigua 
nyo bhivand vicaste, when compared with RV. x. 85. 18° vigudny 
anyé bhivana ’bhicéste. The more noteworthy cases of haplog- 
raphy in the MSS of the Kaucika-sitra are gathered in the 
introduction to the edition, p. Ixi. 


IV.—THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF zu/loké.* 


The various essays on this expression are instructive alike for 
the keen philological insight and the inadequate grammatical 
propositions of their authors. The expression is distinctively an 
archaism in the literature. In the first eight mandalas of the RV. 
the word Joké occurs only twice without the z preceding: vi. 47. 
8; vill. 100. 12.4 With antecedent w the occurrences are i. 93. 6; 
il. 30. 6; ill, 2.9; 29.8; 37. 11; iv. 17.17; Vv. 1.6; 4¢II; Vi. 23. 


1 Neither d4fjvan nor dhurtjvdn are mentioned in the lexicons. 

21 would warn philologists not thoroughly acquainted with the Vedic 
language against copying Grassmann’s statement in his lexicon, p. 1415", that 
acicnat, RV. vii. 28. 3, stands for a¢i¢nathat: the form is a regular reduplicated 
root-aorist; see Whitney, Sk. Gr.*, $867. I see also no sufficient reason for 
regarding the form sganta, RV. i. 134. 5, as an abbreviation of tgananta, since 
the stem iga- is well authenticated: the occurrence of the form zgananéa in the 
same verse renders it likely that the use of the two stems is intentional; cf. 
Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, V 269, 641. 

*An abstract of this paper was printed in the Proc. Amer. Or, Soc., April, 
1893 (Journal, vol. XVI, pp. xxxv ff.). 

*Correct, accordingly, Bollensen in ZDMG. XXIII 607, who claims that 
there is no occurrence of /okd unpreceded by # in the first eight books; and 
Max Maller, Vedic Hymns, SBE., vol. XXXII, p. Ixxv, who notes only viii. 
100. 12. 
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33 73. 2; Vil. 20. 2; 35. 5; 60.9; 84. 2; 99. 4; Vill. 15. 4 (here 
u loka-krinum). In the ninth book there are two occurrences of 
simple /okd, ix. 113. 7,9; and three of « loka, ix. 2.8 (uz loka- 
krindum); 86. 21 (u lokakr’t); 92. 5 (u lokém). In the tenth 
book there are six occurrences of u lokd: x. 13. 2; 16. 4; 30.7; 
104. 10; 133. 1 (ὦ lokaky’f); 180. 3; and three occurrences of 
simple /oké: x. 14. 9; 85. 27; 90. 14. In addition the tenth 
book, and that alone, begins to produce compounds in which loké 
is the final member: uri/okam, in x. 128. 2; jivalokdm, in x. 18. 
8; and patilokém, in x. 85. 43. This shows, on the whole, a 
perceptible growth of /oké at the expense of wu /oké in the ninth 
and tenth books; and the AV. continues boldly in the same 
direction. Here /oké occurs so often as to render a count useless, 
but x Jok& occurs only three times, in one hymn of the Yama- 
book, xviii. 4. 11, 44, 71, in the obviously archaizing phrase 
sukr'tém u lokém. Ido not count three other occurrences which 
coincide with the RV.—namely, vii. 84. 2 = RV. x. 180. 3; xviii. 
2. 8=RV. x. 16. 4; xviii. 3. 28 Ξ RV. x. 13. 2. The AV. 
abounds also in compounds in which Joka forms the second 
member; see Index Verborum, p. 257a. In the Yajus-texts, 
both κ Joké and /oké occur; but we have no means of controlling 
their frequency or proportion. We have suratha τε loké in VS. 
xii, 35 = TS. iv. 2. 3. 2= MS. ii. 7.10; CB. vi. 8. 2. 3'; sukr’tam 
u lokém in VS. xviii. 52 = TS. iv. 7. 13. 1 = MS. ii. 12. 3; and in 
VS. xviii. 58; CB. ix. 5.1.45; svam u lokam, Tit. Ar. vi. 5. I. 
The parallel of VS. xviii. 58 in TS. v. 7. 7. 1 has sukr’lasya 
lokém instead of sukr’tam u lokém. That is precisely the favorite 
manner in which the AV. manages to circumvent the archaism ; 
see 6. g. iv. 11.6; 14.6; vi. 119. 13 120. J; 121. I, 2; vil. 83. 4; 
xi. τ. 8,.37, etc. In VS. xi. 22= MS. ii. 7. 2 occurs the pada 
dkah si lokém stkrtam prthivyam, which is varied in TS. iv. 1. 2. 
4 to dkah sé lokém sikrtam prthivyah. Both sd and sé are 
modern variants of x; and they testify that the combination z 
loké had become perplexing. It is to be noted also that the 
compound J/okakr’t, which is preceded by z in the two sole occur- 
rences in the RV. (ix. 86. 21; x. 133. 1), occurs in other texts 
always without τ: AV. xviii. 3. 25; TS. i. 1.12.1; TB. iii. 7. 2. 
10; Agv. Cr. iv. 13. 5. 

Most Vedic scholars have recognized the unusual character of 
u before Joka. In many cases it makes no sense; and in RV. iii. 


1The same expression occurs in RV. v. 1. 6. 
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2.9; 37. II; ν. 4.11; viii. 15. 4; ix. 2. 8 it stands at the begin- 
ning of a pada, in defiance of the rule that enclitics cannot stand 
at the beginning of any verse-line.' There is no connection from 
which z loké, regarded as two words, could have propagated 
secondarily’; hence all the interpreters have agreed to assume 
uloké as a single word, misunderstood by the padapatha and the 
Praticakhya of the RV., owing to the occurrence of /oka in the 
same text. 

Adalbert Kuhn, Indische Studien, I 350 ff, after comparing 
loké with Lith. and Old Pruss. /aukas, Lettish Jauko, all meaning 
‘open space, field,’ Low Germ. louch, loch ‘village,’ derives the 
word from Sk. u7d, edpi-s, and sees in the # a trace of the fuller 
form of the stem, which was lost for reasons not stated. Roth, 
in his Erlauterungen zum Nirukta, p. 34, thinks that « of uloké 
may be the rest of the preposition wd (ul-loké). The Pet. Lex. 
suggests that the word is a derivative from the root rue ‘shine,’ 
preceded by a preposition z, a reduced form of ava. Bollensen, 
ZDMG. XVIII 607 ff, XXII 580, derives it from an adjective 
*urv-anc, through the weak stem *urvac, extended into an a-stem 
*urvaka, *uroka. Ascoli, Corsi di Glottologia, p. 236 (German 
translation, p. 195); Fick, Vergleichendes Worterbuch (all edi- 
tions: fourth, vol. I, p. 122), and Joh. Schmidt, Vocalismus, II 
220, assume a phonetic development of x out of the initial 2 
Grassmann modifies the view of the Pet. Lex. by supposing a 
reduplicated stem *ruvoka which lost the 7 of the reduplicating 
syllable. Finally Aufrecht, ZDMG. XLII 152, assumes that 
uloké is reduced from uru-loké. 

The germ of what seems to us the true explanation is contained 
in Kuhn’s and Aufrecht’s views: there is some connection 
between z/oké and the word uri. The following statements and 
conclusions were written out without a knowledge of Aufrecht’s 
brief note, and the independent arrival of both of us at the same 
result may impart an element of security to the construction. 
We may assume the simple stem /oké, and a descriptive com- 


1Hence the Rigveda-Praticdkhya (978), which, like the padapatha, regards 
424 in these cases as the particle, is led to insert a special provision exempting 
4“ from the law of enclitics: anuddttam tu padadau novarjam vidyate padam ‘no 
unaccented word is found at the beginning of a pada except «.’ 

7A somewhat mechanical propagation of the particle # must be assumed 
for its persistent occurrence after infinitives in -συάὲ (-ἰανά u), and the double 
accent of these infinitives seems to be due to the increment produced by this 
enclisis. 
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pound uvulokd, changed by assimilation of the linguals to *x/u- 
loké' and by haplology to z/okd. Naturally, after the loss of one 
of the syllables, the origin of the word was forgotten, and the 
padakara, perplexed by the existence of the simple word Jokdé, 
construed z as the particle. 

The Vedic poets themselves had lost all knowledge of the 
composite character of the word; but the expression wloké . 
clearly betrays its elective affinity for the word wr, which 
frequently occurs as its predicate; e.g. RV. i. 93. 6; vi. 23.7; 
Vii. 33. 5; 60.9; 84. 2; 99. 4; x. 180. 3. The case is therefore 
one of the unconscious doubling of equivalent linguistic elements ; 
the first zr having been exhausted by its phonetic fate, a second 
uru is put into requisition; its fitness as a predicate of loké 
(uloké) has not passed by.” But there appears to be a certain 
shyness in putting wr near uloké; in all cases where the two 
occur together, wr stands at the beginning and z/oké at the end 
of the pada; e. g. i. 93. 6 uritth yajnaya cakrathur τὸ lokém. So 
also vi. 23. 73 Vil. 35. 5; 60.9; 84. 2; 99.4; X. 180. 3. 

The occurrence of the dm. Aey. uvrdloka in RV. x. 128. 2 = AV. 
v. 3. 3= TS. iv. 7. 14..1, does not stand in the way of the 
assumed phonetic process. In the first place, the word occurs in 
the tenth book, and we may assume that the phonetic law had 
ceased to operate. Further, the cases are not the same: *urvuloké 
changed to wokd is a karmadharaya, and accordingly oxytone; 
uriéloka is a bahuvrihi in both function and accentuation. It is 
quite likely that the identical grave intonation of the two similar 
first syllables in urulok& favored a process of dissimilation 
uncalled for by the two initial syllables of u7z/okam, contrasted as 
they were by accent and perhaps also by syllabification (uvr-z/-o0- 
ké, but u-rz-lo-ka). But there seems to be also a chronological 
difference; since the AV., though it does not directly compound 
uri and loké, places them closely together, e. g. ix. 2. 11 urzin 
lokam akaram mdhyam edhatim; xii. 1.1 γι lokém prthivt 
nah krnotu; see also xiv. I. 58; xviii. 2. 20. And so also in later 


1See Bechtel, Ueber gegenseitige Assimilation und Dissimilation der beiden 
Zitterlaute, pp. 45 ff. 

Cf. cases like préssigu ‘in battles, with double loc. plur. ending sx. This 
is rendered possible by a compound like présu-t#ir, where prisu may have been 
felt as a stem-form. Similarly patsuéds ‘at the feet’ and patsutah-ct ‘lying at 
the feet’; comparatives and superlatives like ¢regthatama, nedigthatama; Pali 
gerunds like abhiruyhitud from abhiruyha = Sk. abhiruhya; ogayhitvd from 
ogayha = Sk. avagahya ; see Kuhn, Pali-grammatik, p. 120. 
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Vedic texts, e.g. Ap. Cr.v. 2.4; 3.1 (urum no lokam). The 
RV., as indicated above, avoids this, and exhibits in its place six 
occurrences of the type urim...ulokdém, e.g. vii. 84. 2 uridm 
na indrah krnavad u lokém., Each expression is typical for the 
text from which it is quoted. 


V.—ON THE GROUP OF VEDIC WORDS ENDING IN -gv@ AND 
-gvin, WITH NOTES ON wignu, 7g-kar AND adhrigu.’ 


In 1852 Professor Roth, in his note on Nirukta xi. 9 (p. 149), 
said somewhat as follows: ‘“ The sufhx -gva is to be found outside 
of zavagva and its correspondent dagagva only in etagva and 
atithigva. An extension of it seems to be -gvin in gataguin. If 
we look for a unity of meaning for the suffix in all these forma- 
tions, we must assume for it, as well as for the related suffix -gz, 
which occurs in a considerable number of compounds, a broad 
meaning, something like ‘having the kind, form, number of.’” 
And further, “zavagva und dagagva konnte die ‘ Neuner, Zehner,” 
ἃ. ἢ. die Glieder einer soviele Theile zahlenden Gemeinschaft, 
efagva ein buntgearteter, gafagvim hundertfach sein.” The 
suggestion of a similar view may be found also in Benfey’s 
glossary to the Sama-Veda, 8. v. efagva and navagva. Ludwig’s 
translations are along the same line; see, for instance, RV. i. 159. 
5 (171); vill. 45. 11 (603). Grassmann in his concordance essays 
to lend etymological support to this kind of construction by 
assuming a stem -gva ‘coming,’ from a root gvé ‘to come,’ an 
‘older’ form of the root gé, having in mind doubtless the labio- 
velar forms of the root in Baivew, vento, etc.*; cf. his somewhat 
similar misconception of the interrogative stem ἔπ (8. ν.). It is 
good at times to listen attentively to the protests of phonetic 
experience. Why should the z-element of the I.E. root g%4 
loom up in Sanskrit in this rather obscure set of words, being lost 
in the verbal forms, and in all other roots which contain a labio- 
velar media? It is, however, not worth while to discuss subtle 
phonological questions in this connection, since a correct philo- 
logical interpretation of these suffixes obviates the necessity of 


1First read before the Johns Hopkins Philological Association, March 17, 
1893; see Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. XII, No. 105, p.go. An 
abstract of the paper was published in the Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., March, 1894; 
Journal, vol. XVI, pp. cxxiii ff. 

2 Cf. for a similar derivation Yaska’s Nir. xi. 19, and the commentators in the 
train of that author; e. g. Mahidhara at VS. xix. 50. 
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stepping outside of ordinary grammatical experiences. The 
stems are -gu-a@ and -gv-in; and gu is the well-known weakest 
stem-form of go ‘cow.’ 

The word ¢ata-gv-in speaks most plainly ; it means ‘possessing, 
or consisting of, a hundred cows,’ and one needs but to present 
the five passages in which the word occurs to put the question as 
a whole upon a firm basis: RV. i. 159. 5 ‘To us, O heaven and 
earth, give wealth rich in goods, containing a hundred cattle 
(gatagvinam)’'; iv. 49. 4 rayim galagvinam dgvavantam sahas- 
rinam, And again: viii. 45. 11 ‘going easily, O thou to whom 
belongs the press-stone (Indra), rich in horses, having a hundred 
cows’ (4¢vdvantah cgatagvinah); ix. 65. 17 ¢atagvinamh gaévam 
pégam svdguvyam ; ix. 67. 6 gatagvinam rayimh gémantam agvinam; 
cf. in general RV. ix. 62. 12. 

The word ¢ata-gv-in does not differ in structure fundamentally 
from sapid-gu in RV. x. 47.6 2γά saptégum ... brhaspatin matir 
dché jigati γά angivrasé...asmabhyath citrédm vrganath rayim 
dah ‘our prayer goes forth to Brhaspati, the Angiras, who gives 
(or obtains) seven cows,’ who shall furnish us varied powerful 
wealth.’ The words sapfdgu and rayim in the relation of cause 
and effect are obviously parallel to gafagvinam and rayim. And 
in Gaut. Dharmdg. xviii. 26, 27; Manu xi. 14; Mahabh. xiii. 3742, 
gatagu and sahasragu are later representatives of such formation ; 
cf. also ekagu, Vait. Sa. 24. 20. But the additional suffix -zx 
(¢ata-gv-in) does impart to the word a more general adjectival 
value, rendered with difficulty in English by ‘hundred-cow-like’ ; 
and, at any rate, the word is on the road to a meaning like 


1 Here Sayana, with complete insight, catasamkhyadhkagavddivicistam, 

3 Ludwig’s translation of sapfdgw as a proper name hangs by the slender 
thread of the tradition of the Sarvanukramayi, which ascribes the hymn to 
Saptagu Angirasa (cf. also Sadgurucisya, p. 152). Grassmann translates: 
“Zum Brhaspati der fahrt mit sieben Rindern.” But Bryhaspati does not 
anywhere ride with seven cattle, as may be gathered negatively from Naigh. 
i. 15, where the teams of the gods are grouped together and Brhaspati’s is 
described as vicvaripah. Brhaspati Afigirasa is designated as sapfdgu because 
he and the Afngirases obtain the mythical cows. So RV. i. 62. 3 ¢adrasyé 
’ngtrasdin ce gtéu... bfhaspdtir bhindd ddritn viddd géh‘ At the wish of Indra 
and the Angirases Brhaspati cleft the rock and obtained the cattle.’ Cf. also 
ii, 23. 18; x. 108. 6, 8, 10,11; and in general x. 67. In Taitt. Ar. iii. 9.1; 
Vait. Si. 15. 3; Gop. Br. ii. 2.9; Ap. Cr. xi. 3.14 we have the statement that 
dhend is the wife of Brhaspati (dhena brhaspateh patni); and this conception 
also is founded upon the myth which makes Indra, or Brhaspati, liberate the 
cows (RV. iii. 34. 3; x. 43. 6). 
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‘hundredfold’ even in RV. ix. 65.17 ¢afagvinam rayimn gémantam, 
where gatagvinam is sufficiently faded and generalized to admit 
of the additional gémantam. This is therefore not precisely 
tautological; the expression as it stands is to be rendered ‘hun- 
dredfold wealth abounding in cattle.’ And so the poet finds it 
possible in RV. viii. 1. 9 to address Indra thus: yé te sdnti daga- 
gvinah gatino γέ sahasrinah ... ‘with thy horses in tens, hundreds 
and thousands !’? 

The proper name atithigvé has, so far as is known, never been 
translated. Grassmann’s -gva ‘going’ does not yield appreciable 
sense. If we analyze structurally atithi-gv-4 ‘he who has or 
offers a cow for the guest,’ ‘he who is hospitable,’ we have a 
normal compound, normal sense, and a valuable glimpse of 
Vedic house-practices, known hitherto only in the Brahmanas 
and Satras. At the arvgkya-ceremony, which is performed on 
the arrival of an honored guest, the ‘preparation’ of a cow is the 
central feature. The technical expression is gam kurute; see 
Gaiikh. Gr. il. 15. 1; Agcy. Gr. i. 24. 30, 31; Par. i. 3. 26, 30; 
Gobh. iv. 10.1; Ap. Gr. v. 13.15; Hir. Gr. i. 13. 10; Apast. Dh. 
ii. 4. 8. 5. In TS. vi. 1. 10.1 the ceremony goes by the name 
go-argha, There is no reason why this simple and natural 
practice should not be reflected by the hymns, and it comports 
with the character of Atithigva as a generous giver; cf. attthigvé- 
sya rédhah in vi. 47. 22; ahdm (sc. indro) gungubhyo atithiguém 
igkaram igath πά vrtratiram vikgi dhdérayam in x. 48.8; divoda- 
saya daguse atithigvaya ini. 130.7. Cf. also similar statements 
in reference to descendants of Atithigva (déthigvd) in viii. 68. 16, 
17. The adjective atithin is a ἀπ. Aey. in RV. x. 68. 3; it occurs 


1The Homeric bahuvrihi compounds τεσσαρά-βο()-ἰος ‘worth four steers,’ 
and similarly évved-, δωδεκά-, ἐεικοσά-, ἑκατόμ-βοιος, suggest, along with the 
Vedic words, that the I.E. word géu- was a prominent unit of count. The 
weak stem g# at the end of a possessive compound appears in ἑκατόμβη, which 
almost reflects a possible Vedic *¢ata-gu-d ‘a body of hundred cows or steers.’ 
ἑκατόμβη has undergone a somewhat similar fate with ¢ategu/n; it means 
originally ‘a sacrifice of a hundred steers,’ but the meaning of its component 
parts must have been thoroughly lost sight of before Peleus, 1]. xxiii. 146, 
could promise a hecatomb of fifty rams; cf. also the ταύρων re καὶ ἀρνειῶν 
éxatéuBn, Od. i. 25, and the ἑκατόμβη ταύρων ἠδ᾽ αἰγῶν, 1]. i. 315. Ina different 
way the meaning has faded out of Bov- in βουκόλος, so as to enable it to appear 
in the compound ἱπποβουκόλος ‘horse-herd.’ Another type and use of numerals 
in composition with the stem gés is exhibited in the Phrygian proper name 
Oxrayde (cf. sapidgu, and navagud, dagagvd, below); see Bezz. Beitr. X τοῦ; 
Indog. Anzeig. II 15. 
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in the expression atithinir gah; and, whatever it may mean, it 
suggests forcibly the proper name in question. The rendering of 
atithin by ‘wandering,’ as given by the Petersburg lexicons and 
Grassmann, is based upon the supposed etymology (root af 
‘wander’), and reflects the vagueness usual with such interpreta- 
tions. Ludwig’s translation (972): ‘wie gaste kommend,’ is a 
compromise between the etymology and the ordinary meaning of 
ἀμ ἐλ, The passage in question reads: sédhvaryé atithinir igira 
sparh&h suvérna anavadyarupah, bthaspatih parvatebhyo vithrya 
nir ga ape yavam iva sthivibhyah ‘Brhaspati has divided out like 
barley from bushels the (rain-)cows, propitious to the pious,’ fit 
for guests, strong, desirable, beautiful in color, faultless in form, 
after having conquered them from the clouds.’ The proper 
name atithi-guv-4 means therefore precisely one who has or offers 
atithinir gah, ‘cows fit for guests.’ 

It seems scarcely possible to hesitate, after these considerations, 
when we come to analyze the words ndvagva and dégagva. 
Whatever their precise meaning, they also are bahuvrihi com- 
pounds, containing the stem gwz- ‘cow,’ as was foreshadowed by 
Bergaigne, La Religion Védique, II 145. The proof may be 
rendered on the severest technical grounds. As the outflow of 
Indra’s supreme power to obtain the cows (waters) from the 
mountains (clouds), the same capacity appears delegated to 
Brhaspati, frequently with the qualifying attribute Angiras or 
Afigirasa; next, to the Afigirases themselves; further, to the 
Navagvas and Dacagvas, who are also frequently designated as 
Angiras; and finally, to Sarama in the specific character as a 
messenger of Indra. Brhaspati Angirasa is designated as sapidgu 
in x. 46.7; in ii, 23. 18 we have gdvaih gotradm uddsrjo yadd 
angirah... bfhaspate (cf. gotrabhid in st. 3). Indra, the Angiras, 
Brhaspati and Sarama appear in the same exploit in i. 62. 3; cf. 
in general the hymns x. 67 and 108. It is worth while to group 
together the statements of this sort which concern the Navagvas 
and Dagagvas: RV. x. 62.6,7 πάναρυο ni ἀάραρυο dngira- - 
stamo...indrena yuja nih srjanta...vrajémh gémantam; Vv. 


1 sadhvaryé, rendered by the padapdtha into sddhu-aryth, a am, λεγ. I have 
found it difficult to suppress the belief that the word originally was sd ddhvaryé, 
. contracted metrically into sédsvaryéh, sd referring to bfhaspdtth and adhvaryah 
meaning ‘fit for the sacrifice.’ Since adhkvaryé, according to this division, is 
likewise a ἀπ. Acy., it may have embarrassed the padakara sufficiently to have 
led him to the division into sédhu and arya. 
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29. 12 ndvaguadsah sutdsomasa indram ddgagudaso abhy 
arcanty arkaih, g4vyam cid urudm...ndrah...dpavran; v. 
45.7 dniinod dtra hdstayato ddrir arcan yéna déga masé n&va- 
guéh, γίάήι yati sardma gé avindad viguani satya’ ngirdg cakéra 
‘the press-stone here, using which the Navagvas gave praise for 
ten months, sounded strongly. Going the correct way Sarama 
found the cows; Afigiras performed all things correctly.’ And 
similarly x. 108. 8... dagivaso ndvaguah, ἰά elém aurvém vi 
bhajanta génam; iii. 39. 5 stkha ha ydtra stkhibhir névagvair 
abhijnv & sdtvabhir gi anugmdan. Note also the more general 
relation of ndévagva in ix. 108. 4 to g&@h in st. 6; of ndvaguéh to 
gopém in x. 61. τοὶ; and of dégaguah to géarnasd in ii. 34. 12, 
and compare the statement i. 62. 4, where the cows are implied 
clearly enough. In these passages the poet, at any rate, must be 
conscious of a relation between the element -gva and the stem go 
or its derivatives. Without entering here upon a complete dis- 
cussion of all the mythological ideas involved (cf. Bergaigne, La 
Religion védique, II 307 ff.), it seems to me that we must choose 
one of two interpretations of -gvé in these two names. Either 
the Navagvas and Dacagvas are heavenly assistants of Indra or 
Brhaspati who distinguished themselves in these exploits by 
obtaining or freeing nine or ten of the cloud-cows; or, like the 
Afgiras, they are mythical sacrificers* who, by giving nine or ten 
cows, strengthen Indra or Brhaspati in his attacks upon the cloud- 
cows. In fact, the name seems to carry a changeable force, 
involving both aspects, just as the epithet sap/égu, applied to 
Brhaspati in x. 47. 6, clearly implies his participation in the 
heavenly exploit, and at the same time the generous bestowal of 
cattle upon the reverent sacrificer who praises him with songs. 
But even a future modification of this view cannot impair the 
fundamental fact that these words are possessive compounds with 
stem gw- as their second members. 

The ending -gva occurs in one other word, éfagva. Grass- 
mann, under the coercion of his theory that gva = gd ‘go,’ trans- 
lates it by “coming quickly, hurrying”; the Petersburg lexicons 


1Cf. Ludwig’s translation (997). 

2See especially RV. ii. 34. 12; AV. xviii. 3. 20. In AV. xiv. 1. 56 the 
ndvagua seem even to have reduced themselves to earthly sacrificers, or to 
earthly bestowers of cows: sdkhibhir ndvagvath seems to mean secondarily (cf. 
RV. iii. 39. 5 for its primary value) ‘with friends that bring nine cows as a 
present.’ But the Atharvan stanza smacks of adaptation; it seems to have 
been primarily a drahkmodya dealing with Usas (»648). 
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by “bunt schimmernd”; Ludwig at i. 115. 3 (128) by “schil- 
lernd,” but at vii. 70. 2 (54) and viii. 59. 7 (613) by the proper 
name Etagva, a makeshift clearly indicative of embarrassment. 
Sayana’s comments, especially at i. 115. 3, do not present any- 
thing tenable so far as -gva is concerned. The interpretation of 
-gva becomes simple enough if we follow the lead of the other 
words of the group; it contains the stem gz ‘cow’ in the sense 
of ‘ray’; éagva means ‘having bright rays,’ and so ‘shining 
brightly.’ In v. 80. 2-4 Usas is spoken of as follows: édrhkadratha 
...686 gébhir arunébhir yujand...vyéni bhavat:; the cows 
can scarcely refer to anything but rays, or sheets of light. The 
two words gdébhir and vyéni contain the stems which enter into 
the composition of éa-gv-a. The identification of the bright 
streaks of light at dawn with cows yoked to the chariot of Aurora 
is even clearer at i. 92. 2 dd apaptann aruna bhandvo vr tha svdyujo 
ga ayukgata; at i.124. 11 yunkté gdvam arunainam dnikam; and 
at vi. 64. 3 vdhanti sim arundso riganto gavah; cf. Naigh. i. 15 
arunyo gava ugasah. Hence Usas is spoken of in v. 64. 7 as 
vruigad-go (uchadntyam...rigadgavt), a bahuvrihi like éagva; 
cf. her epithets γωώραξῤαρι inv. 75.9 and rdégadvatsd in i. 113. 2, 
and in general i. 62.5; 71.13; 124.5; vil. 75.73; 79.2; Χ. 127. 8.ἷ 

The first passage in which é/agva occurs, RV. i. 115. 3, reads 
thus: bhadr@ agua haritah shryasya citré ttagua anumédyasah. 
The haritah are defined by the commentator at Naigh. i. 15 (Bibl. 
Ind.) as havitavarnd ragmayah pratar ddityasya; and by Yaska, 
Nir. iv. 11, as ddityasya ragmayah. The expression harifah 
siryasya étagvéh means therefore primarily ‘the steeds of the 
sun consisting of bright rays.’ In vii. 70. 2 the sacrifice is said 
to yoke the two é/agva of the Acvins which are easily yoked: 
gharmé ... élagua ... suytja yujandh. Similarly viii. 59. 7. 
The use of the root yu7 is the same as in RV. i. 92. 2; 124. 11; 
v. 80. 3, where the cows (rays) of Usas are yoked. 


Note on vignu. 


In conclusion a few brief remarks, suggested by the preceding 
investigation: Another case of a word misunderstood as a sufhx 
is contained in vignu, the designation of the god. This is either 
given without analysis by the lexicons or is explained as a deriv- 


'Note also the compounds anugna-gu, ¢ifa-gu and hima-gu, all of them 
meaning ‘having cold rays,’ as epithets of the moon; likewise sgna-gu ‘having 
hot rays’ as epithet of the sun. See Ind. Stud. II 261, 283. 
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ative of root vg ‘be active’ (Grassmann, and Whitney, Roots of 
the Sanskrit Language). I would propose to analyze it as vi-gnz 
‘crossing the back (of the world, or the earthly regions).’’ The 
constant use of the root £vam with the preposition v7 suggests 
the first part of the compound vz-sgz; the second part is illus- 
trated by RV. v. 87. 4 (4dhi gnubhih), and more clearly by SV. 
li. 1024 ydlo vignur vi cakramé prthivya ddhi sanavi (=RV. 
j. 22. 16 with variant, prtkivyGh sapld dhamabhih). Here the 
words 7 and s&zavi furnish the equipment for the naming of the 
sun-god, whose designation by an epithet is paralleled by sévitar: 
each term turns out a specific phase of the sun’s activity, which 
quickly crystallizes into an independent proper name. 


Note on ig-kar. 


Conversely, a misunderstanding has given rise to a prefix 187 
with the root 4ay (and with no other root) in the sense of 
‘prepare, equip.’ It is important, in the first place, to disabuse 
one’s mind from the suspicion that this prefix is in any way 
connected with the noun 23 ‘food, nourishment.’ This word 
occurs in inflected forms with the verb ay ‘prepare’; so e. g. 
the acc. plur. in the expression, RV. iii. 62. 14, sémo asmdbhyam 
...2gas kavat‘Soma shall prepare food for us’; cf. also RV. ix. 
15. 7. The root fay with prefix zg, on the other hand, itself 
governs the accusative; e.g. RV. x. 53. 7 iskrnudhvam racanah 
‘prepare the harness’; or RV. x. 48. 8 ahém guiigiubhyo atitht- 
gudm iskaram "1 have made ready Atithigva for the Gungus.’® 
Even the noun zgkartar governs the accusative: RV. viii. 1. 12; 
20. 26 igkarta vihrutam pinah ‘he heals wounds up again.’ 
There is really no original prefix 7g or zs: it has been abstracted 
in this single connection (with root £a7) from combinations like 
Gniskrta, which was misunderstood to be én-73-krfa, but is in 
reality 4-nzg-kria.‘ In this way arose the expression zgkar/arame 


1Cf. Macdonell, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1895, p. 171. 

2 The Pet. Lexs. and Grassmann under root ar (£7) posit it as a prepositional 
prefix zs. 

SHere “gkavam is in punning juxtaposition with ¢gam in the next pada, a 
seductive circumstance which the Vedist will estimate at its right value; cf. 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. XLII, index, under ‘ Pun and ‘ Alliteration.’ 

*RV. ix. 39.2. The padakdra, as usual, divides dush-4rta. I would note, 
in this connection, two cases of false division of words in the padapatha: 
agner duena for agnéd (agnés) rdvena, RV. i. 128.5; and ydd yémdm for yddy 
amdm, AV. vi. 116.1. For the latter see SBE. XLII 457. 
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Gnigkrlam, RV. viii. 99. 8. That 7g+ ar is semantically identical 
with 27g+ar may be gathered from a comparison of RV. x. 97. 
9 igkritr nama vo mata with TS. iv. 2. 6. 2 nigkrtiy nama vo mata. 
We may compare with this English apron, from a naprou (felt to 
be an apron; cf. napkin), and a host of other examples collected 
by Mr. Charles P. G. Scott in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, vol. XXIII, 179 ff. 


Note on adhrigu. 


At the end of the abstract of this paper, as published in the 
Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., the following statement was printed: ‘The 
dificult word ddhkrigu I shall hope on some other occasion to 
explain as 4-dhrigu ‘not poor, rich, liberal,’ *dkrigu = Avestan 
drighu ‘poor.’ The word is employed as an epithet of both divine 
and human sacrificers; see especially RV. viii. 22. 11; 93. 11.” 
Since then there has appeared (1895) Bergaigne’s ‘Quarante 
Hymnes du Rig-Véda’ (edited by Professor Henry), with a note 
on ddhrigu on pp. 114-15. Bergaigne divides the word into 
édhri+ gu, assuming that adhri is ‘not withholding’ (root dkar) 
and gu ‘cow.’ The compound is next translated, ‘qui a une 
vache qui ne retient pas (son lait ?),’ or, preferably, ‘dont la vache 
 D’est pas retenue, ne peut pas |’étre.’ It is of interest to note that Ὁ 
Bergaigne picked out the same two passages (RV. viii. 22. 11; 
93. 11) as those calculated to determine the sense of the word, 
and his final, somewhat uncertain, conclusion does not in effect 
differ very materially from the one advanced by the writer. The 
theory that the word contains the stem gu ‘cow’ was considered 
and rejected by the writer because of the word adhrija, RV. v. 
7.10. This, though it occurs in an obscure passage, seems to be 
contrasted with éfrnat ‘not giving (to the priests),’ and invites 
analysis on the same line as édhrigu, i.e. a-dhrija ‘not poor, 
liberal.’ Bergaigne’s analysis of ddhvigu places an impassable 
gap between the two words: according to our analysis the words 
represent two adjective derivatives from the same root: *dhrigu 
and *dhvija are about equal to Arg¢é or nadhamana, RV. ii. 12. 6; 
Gdhrigu and adhrija are similar to yuktdégravan and sutdsoma in 
the same stanza. Certainly in viii. 93. 11 ddhrigur jénah has 
this meaning unquestionably. The fact that édhrigu lapses into 
the declension of go ‘cow’ (nom. plur. édhrigavah) is of little 
importance, because the meaning of the word was sure to suggest 
that stem; it is worthy of no consideration if, as we assume, it is 
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necessary to explain ddhrigu and adhrija inthe same way. As 
regards the accentuation of adhriza, cf. ajéra, etc. (Knauer, 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, XXVII 7); for édhkrigu cf. dnrju, etc. (ibid., 
p. 26). Once more, then, édhkrigu and adhrija seem to me to 
mean ‘liberal givers (sacrificers),’ used to designate the reciprocal 
relations of the pious sacrificers and the gods who respond with 
their divine gifts, as indicated especially in RV. viii. 22. 11. 


VI—TRITA, THE SCAPE-GOAT OF THE GODS, IN RELATION TO 
ATHARVA-VEDA Vi. 112 AND 113.' 


The legend alluded to in AV. vi. 112 and 113 is stated as follows 
in Maitr. 5. iv. 1.9 (p. 12, 1. 2 ff.): “The gods did not find a 
person upon whom they might be able to wipe off from them- 
selves the bloody part of the sacrifice (that is, any one upon 
whom they might transfer their guilt).* Then Agni spake: ‘I 
will create for you him upon whom ye shall wipe off from your- 
selves the bloody part of the sacrifice.’ He threw a coal upon 
the waters; from that Ekata was born. (He threw) a second one 
(dvittyam) ; from that Dvita (was born). (He threw) a third one 
(frtiyam); from that Trita (was born)... The gods came wiping 
themselves’ upon (Ekata, Dvita and Trita); they (in turn) wiped 
themselves upon one who was overtaken by the rising sun, i. e. 
one over whom the sun rises while he is asleep; this one (wiped 
himself) upon one who was overtaken (asleep) by the setting 
sun‘; he upon one afflicted with brown teeth; he upon one with 
diseased nails®; he upon one who had married a younger sister 
before the older one was married; he upon one whose younger 
brother had married before himself; he upon one who had 
married before his older brother; he upon one who had slain a 
man; he upon one who had committed an abortion. Beyond 
him who has committed an abortion the sin does not pass.” δ 


1 An abstract of this paper was published in the Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., March, 
1894 (Journal, vol. XVI, pp. cxix ff.). For the naturalistic origin of Trita see 
Macdonell, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1893. pp. 410 ff. 

7Emend krardm adrkayamahe to krirdi markgyamahe with Whitney, Proc. 
Amer, Or. Soc., October, 1887 (Journal, vol. XIII, p. ccxxvi), and Delbrick, 
Festgruss an Otto von Bohtlingk, p. 23. 

2 atimrjanéh: the lexicons do not mention this compound of root azz. 

*Cf. AV. vii. 13. 2; Sacred Books of the East, vol. XLII, p. 544 ff. 

5 Cf. AV. vii. 65. 3. 

© Because there is no greater sin. In Vasistha’s Dharmagastra xx. 23 the 
abortionist is placed upon the same plane as the slayer of a Brahman; see the 
version of the legend immediately following. 
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In Tait. Br. ili. 2. 8. 9 ff. the same story is told with variants:. 
“The gods, having brought an oblation, said, ‘Upon whom shall 
we wipe ourselves?’ Then Agni spake, ‘Do ye place forms 
(bodies) into me; I shall beget for you one upon whom ye shall 
wipe yourselves.” The gods placed forms (bodies) into Agni. 
Hence it is said that Agni is all the divinities. He threw a coal 
upon the waters; from that Ekata was begotten. He threw a 
second one (dvitiyam); from that Dvita was begotten. He threw 
a third one (frftyam); from that Trita was begotten. The gods 
wiped themselves upon (these) water-sprites (namely, Ekata, 
etc.); they upon one who was overtaken (asleep) by the rising 
sun ; he upon one who was overtaken (asleep) by the setting sun ; 
he upon one with diseased nails ; he upon one afflicted with brown 
teeth; he upon one who married a younger sister before the older 
was married; he upon one whose younger brother has married 
before himself; he upon a slayer of a man; he upon a slayer of a 
Brahman. Beyond the slayer of a Brahman the sin does not 
pass.” 

Variants of the story occur also in the Kath. S. xxxi. 7; Kap. 
S. xlvii. 7 (cf. also CB. i. 2. 3. 1 ff; Katy. €r. ii. 5. 26; Mahidhara 
to VS. i. 23; Ap. Cr. i. 25. 15; Parac. Dharm. iv. 23); and 
similar lists of sinful personages may be quoted from a variety of 
Satras and later Smarta-texts: they have been assembled by 
Professor Delbriick in his monograph, ‘Die indogermanischen 
Verwandschaftsnamen,’ Transactions of the Royal Saxon Aca- 
demy, vol. XI, nr. V, pp. 578 ff. (200 ff. of the reprint)'; cf. also 
Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 315. All those mentioned in the 
lists are obviously regarded as burdened with guilt (ézas); and 
the legend clearly marks them as persons upon whom, therefore, 
the guilt of others may be unloaded, 


1I would remark in passing that the crime of the sinful parents designated 
as agre-didhigu ‘he who marries a younger sister, the older being still unmar- 
ried,’ and didhigd-pati [see Delbrick, l. c., p. §83 (205)], is visited upon their 
son, who goes by the name of ddidhigavya, and is typical for a despicable 
inferior person in the formula ake daidhigavya ud atas tigtha anyasya sadane sida 
yo'smat pakatarah ‘Hey, dadidhigavya, get up from here: sit upon the seat of 
another who is inferior to us.’ The formula occurs TS. iii. 3. 4. 4; Katy. Cr. 
ii, 1, 22; Ap. Cr. xii. 20. 8; Kaug. 3. 5; 137. 37; Vait. Si. 1. 20, and is 
employed to clear the seat of the Brahman about to perform a sacrifice from 
an imaginary interloper. There must have been a peculiarly strong stigma 
upon the daidhigavya to cause him to figure in such an exorcism. Cf. also Ait. 
Br. vii. 27. The word is to be added to the list of Hindu designations of 
relationship. 
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Another legend, which reads like a remote echo of the one 
stated above, occurs at CB. i. 2. 3. 1 ff. (cf SBE. XII 47 ff.). Its 
essence is that Agni, after his three older brothers had worn 
themselves out in the service of the gods—a story upon which 
the Brahmanas are constantly ringing the changes—fled into the 
waters, lest he should succumb to the same fate. But the gods 
discovered him there, and Agni spat upon the waters because 
they had not proved a safe refuge. Thence sprang the Aptya 
(cf. ἄῤγα in the account of the Tait. Br. above) deities, Trita, 
Dvita and Ekata. 

‘‘They roamed about with Indra, even as nowadays a Brahmana 
follows in the train of a king. When he slew Vicvarfpa, the 
three-headed son of Tvastar, they also knew of his going to be 
killed; and straightway Trita slew him. Indra, assuredly, was 
free from that (sin), for he is a god. | 

“And the people thereupon said: ‘Let those be guilty of the 
sin who knew about his going to be killed!’ ‘How?’ they asked. 
‘The sacrifice shall wipe it off upon (shall transfer it to) them,’ 
they said” (Professor Eggeling’s translation). The Aptyas, then, 
loaded with the guilt (or impurity) of the sacrifice, determine to 
pass this guilt on, and they pick out as their victim him who 
performs a sacrifice without conferring the dakgindé upon the 
officiating priest. Further, the impure rinsing water is poured 
out for the Aptyas with the formulas “For Trita thee! For 
Dvita thee! For Ekata thee!” (cf. VS. i. 23, and Mahidhara’s 
comment thereon). 

Similarly Sayana to RV. i. 52. 5 describes the relation of Trita 
and the rest of the Aptyas: devdnémh havirlepanigharsanayd 
*gneh sakagad apsv ekato dvitas trita itt trayah puruga jajmire ‘in 
order to rub off (upon them) the pollution of the gods, caused 
by their oblations, three persons were begotten from Agni in the 
waters—namely, Ekata, Dvita and Trita.’ Cf. also Sayana’s 
introduction to RV. i. 105. 

The human beings upon whom Trita’ and the other Aptyas 
wipe off the guilt of the gods deposited in themselves are sinners 
or outcasts without exception. Aside from the testimony of the 
legends above, VS. xxx presents a fictitious, schematic list of 
human beings, fit to be sacrificed at the purugamedha, the human 
sacrifice, and, in verse 9, the parivitla, the parivividdna and the 
edidhiguhpati (!) are sacrificed respectively to the female personi- 


1Cf. RV. ix. 34. 4. 
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fications of evil, Nirrti, Araddhi and Nigkrti. In Ap. Cr. ix. 12. 
11 an expiatory rite is performed for a still larger part of these 
lists, and in Vasistha’s Dharmagastra they are designated : as 
enasvin ‘loaded with guilt (éas).’ It follows that Trita must 
also have committed some crime which in his turn fitted him for 
the position of scape-goat of the gods. The nature of this crime 
is, in our judgment, indicated in part in the version of the legend 
in the Gat. Br. above. The statement is made there that Trita, 
while attending Indra, knew of his (Indra’s) murder of Vicva- 
rapa: “knew of his going to be killed, and straightway Trita 
slew him. Indra, assuredly, was free from that (sin), for he isa 
god. And the people thereupon said: ‘Let those be guilty of 
the sin who knew about his going to be killed.’” 

Indra’s drastic performances upon the great variety of demons 
whom he slays, coupled as they are at times with wiles and 
treachery, have not failed to arouse the compunctions of a certain 
school of Vedic ,moralists, who contemplate his exploits with 
mingled sorrow and fear for Indra’s position as a righteous god. 
So 6. g. in TB. i. 7.1.7, 8; Pafic. Br. xii. 6. 8, and Maitr. S. iv. 3. 
4, Indra is blamed for having betrayed and slain his quondam 
friend Namuci, and is compelled to perform purificatory rites; 
see ‘Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda,’ Third Series, 
JAOS. XV 160. Similarly, Vrtra is betrayed in TS. ii. 5. 1.6; 
vi. 5. 1. 1-3; MS. iv. 5.6; Pafic. Br. xx. 15. 6 ff.; Vas. Dh. v. 7. 
Especially the death of Vicvarapa, Tvastar’s son, is treated by 
certain texts with a naive affectation of horror, and accounted as 
amounting to Brahman-murder, the crime upon which TB. iii. 2. 
8. 11 (and other texts quoted by Professor Delbriick above) 
remarks: ‘Beyond the slayer of a Brahman the sin does not 
pass.’ Thus, in TS. ii. 5. 1. 2, the beings (ὀληίᾶηξ)Ἥ cry to Indra: 
“thou art the slayer of a Brahman”; see also the Cantiparvan of 
the Mahabharata (xii. 132. 10 ff.) and the Rig-vidhana iii. 5. 4. 

Since, now, Indra’s misdeeds, on account of their prominence, 
are likely to have given rise to the notion of misdeeds on the part 
of the gods (devainasd, AV. vi. 111. 3; X. I. 12),? it was natural 
that some personage closely associated with Indra—a personage, 
moreover, who could be construed as subservient or at least 


1Here Indra’s guilt as a slayer of a Brahman is formulated in the most 
matter-of-fact fashion: drahmahd tu pura cakras tudgtram hatud tu rgim prabhum 
*Cakra (i. e. Indra), as a slayer of a Brahman, once upon a time slew the son 
of Tvastar, a mighty Rsi.’ 

Cf, also Ap. Cr. xiii. 17.9; Pafic. Br. i. 6. 1. 
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ancillary to him—should be picked out for the unenviable posi- 
tion. For this Trita seems fitted to an eminent degree. Trita is 
in general the double of Indra in his struggles with the demons. 
A passage like RV. i. 187. 1 piti#th ni stogam...ydsya trité vy 
djasa υγίγάηι viparvam ardéyat ‘Let me now praise the drink by 
whose might Trita tore Vrtra joint from joint,’ suits Indra as well 
as Trita.! In RV. i. 52. 5; v. 86. 1; viii. 7. 24 he appears as 
Indra’s coadjutor, and, in the first one of these passages, as 
Indra’s predecessor and model in the fights against the dragons. 
In x. 48. 2 Indra gets the cows for Trita from the dragon, and in 
i. 163. 2 Trita in his turn appears as Indra’s servitor, harnessing 
the horse which Indra rides; in viii. 12. 16 Trita prepares the 
Soma for Indra; and in vii. 52. 1 (Val. 4. 1) Indra enjoys Trita’s 
song addressed to him. In x. 99. 6 Indra is represented as over- 
coming ‘the six-eyed, three-headed demon’ (Vicvaraipa); and 
Trita, strengthened by Indra’s might, slays the boar with a 
brazen-pointed weapon.’ Above all RV. x. 8. 8, ‘This Trita 
Aptya, knowing (the nature of) his weapons derived from the 
Fathers, and impelled by Indra, fought against the three-headed 
and seven-rayed (monster), and, slaying him, he freed the cows 
of the son of Tvastar.’ Compare also ii. 11. 19. 

Whether, now, we regard Trita as the faded predecessor of 
Indra in the réle of a demiurge, being, as it were, the Indo- 
Iranian Hercules (cf. the Avestan Thra¢taona Athwya), sup- 
planted in part in the land of the seven streams by Indra; 
whether we regard him, as would appear from some passages of 
the Rig-Veda, as Indra’s lieutenant; or whether we follow Ber- 
gaigne, La Religion védique, II, pp. 326, 330, in viewing him as 
a divine sacrificer’—in each case the moralizing fancy, which 
would whitewash the cruelties incidental upon Indra’s valued 
services, naturally alights upon Trita, and makes him bear the 
burden of his superior’s misdeeds. And this again has been 


1Cf. ‘Contributions, Fifth Series, JAOS. XVI, p. 32, and Yaska’s Nirukta 
ix. 25, where Indra is substituted outright. 

*There seems to be a.certain significance in the use of the verb damanyat 
with Indra, while Trita’s part in the affair is described by the more cruel verb 
han (dyoagraya). 

8 Bergaigne, 1. c., 326: “Ce qu'il importera d’établir, c’est que Trita, tout 
dieu qu'il est, n’agit que par le sacrifice, et qu'il est, au moins dans certaines 
formules, subordonné 4 d'autres dieux, et particuliérement ἃ Indra.” And p. 
330: “Mais Trita dans ses exploits guerriers, garde toujours son rdle de 
sacrificateur.”” Macdonell, in the article cited above, concludes that Trita in 
his original nature was the third or lightning form of the god Agni. 
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generalized so that in AV. vi. 113 the gods in general, without 
specification, are said to have wiped off their guilt upon Trita. 
In general it is a familiar conception in India, as it is in Greece, 
that the gods are afflicted with the weaknesses of men, and a 
passage like Cat. Br. xiv. 4. 2. 22 = Brh. Ar. Up. i. 4. 10! breathes 
none too great a reverence for them, and indicates that the distance 
between devas and men, especially Brahmans, was at times not 
felt to be very great. With this belief on hand, it is an easy step 
to the assumption that the sins of men had been deposited in 
them by the gods through the special agency of their scape-goat 
Trita. And conversely, as early as RV. viii. 47. 13 ff., the gods 
are implored to deposit all manner of evil upon Trita: ‘The evil, 
O gods, which has been done openly and that which has been — 
done covertly, all that do ye remove far away from us to Trita 
Aptya,’ etc. Cf. also AV. xix. 56. 4. 

The rites within which AV. vi. 112 and 113 are embedded in 
the Kaucika-satra (46. 26-29), in their turn, have for their object 
the removal of the sin of him whose younger brother marries 
first, as also of the prematurely married younger brother. Sym- 
bolically the sin is again removed, this time to a non-living object, 
being washed off upon reeds which are then placed upon foam in 
a river: as the foam vanishes so does the sin: “While reciting 
the two hymns AV. vi. 112 and 113 (the performing priest) ties 
fetters made of mufija-grass upon the limbs of the parivitti and 
the parivividana,* as they sit at the edge of a body of water (a 
river), sprinkles them by means of bunches of grass, and rinses 
them off. Placing other fetters upon the foam (in the river), he 
lets them flow forth, while reciting the hemistich AV. vi. 113. 2% 
(‘lose thyself with the foam of the rivers,’ etc.). And, having 
entered the dwelling, (the priest) sprinkles them while reciting all 


1 ya evath vedé "hatha brahmd 'smt°ti sa idam sarvamh bhavati tasya ha na ἀευᾶς 
cand 'bhsityd icate, 

? Darila: ‘The younger married brother along with unmarried older brother.’ 
Kegava, somewhat differently: ‘An expiation for him who marries, performs 
the rite of setting up the fire, and undergoes the consecration for the Soma- 
sacrifice, while the older brother is living.’ Cf. the sins of the paryddhdtar 
and the parydhita ‘the younger brother who sets up the fire before his older 
brother, and the older brother who is passively implicated in the same sin,’ 
and the sins of the fartyagtar and the farigta ‘the younger brother who is 
consecrated for the Soma-sacrifice before the older, and the older brother who 
is passively implicated in the same sin.’ See Professor Delbrick’s work 
quoted above, pp. §80-1 (202-3). 
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the hymns of the waters” (a series of hymns assembled in K4uc. 
7. 4, note). 

The treatment of the Kaucika embraces but one side of the 
hymn in employing it in connection with the expiatory perform- 
ances of the parivitfa and the parivividana. It seems to me that 
this is too narrow, and that the hymns were constructed to cover 
all the crimes in the catalogues connected with the legends of 
Trita given above. This, at least, is in Kegava’s mind when, 
commenting upon Kaug. 46. 26 ff., he says: ‘Now the expiation 
is stated for him who marries, performs the rite of building the 
fire, and undergoes the consecration for the Soma-sacrifice, while 
the older brother is alive.’ Further, the text of both hymns (vi. 
112. 3; 113. 2) states distinctly that the sins in question shall be 
wiped off (mrkgva from root mav/, the technical word of the 
legends) upon the abortionist, the dh4ra2nahan, whose crime 
figures as the most shocking one at the end of the lists. This 
indicates that the entire list of sins is in the mind of the poet, 
even though he intends to direct his charm against some special 
part of them. Finally, the expression dvddagadh@ in vi. 113. 3 
‘deposited in a dozen places is that which has been wiped off on 
Trita—namely, the sins belonging to man,’ refers, in our opinion, 
again to the list of crimes, which are stated variously as from 9-11 
in number, the use of the number 12 being due to its formulaic 
and solemn character. From all this it seems that the hymns 
have in mind at least all the sins which arise from the inversion 
of the order of precedence as between the younger and older 
brothers, and probably the rest also. 

The two hymns again present a marked instance of the close 
interlacing between the legendary material of the Brahmanas and 
the Mantras.’ 1 doubt whether the true purport of them would 
ever have become clear without the legends reported above, and 
their previous treatment owes a certain degree of vagueness to 
the absence of these legends from the apparatus of the translators. 

The hymns have been translated by Ludwig, Der Rigveda, III 
469, 444; Grill, Hundert Lieder der Atharva-Veda’, pp. 15, 171; 
Hardy, Die Vedisch-brahmanische Periode, p. 201. Cf. also 
Zimmer’s luminous allusion to vi. 113, Altindisches Leben, p. 
315; and Bergaigne et Henry, Manuel védique, p. 154. Ludwig 
introduces vi. 112 with the caption ‘Heirat. Fiir vater mutter 
sohn,’ and defines it (I. c., p. 470) as follows: ‘Der bruder der 


1Cf. ‘Contributions,’ Third Series, JAOS. XV, p. 163; Fifth Series, ib. XVI, p. 3. 
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vor seinem Altern geheiratet hat, oder (so der text) der altere, der 
den jiingern friiher hat heiraten lassen, hat dadurch trockenheit 
verursacht. Er wird gebunden, seine frau, sein kind, bisz der 
regen ihn erlost.’ Support for this statement is wanting, and the 
author has not defined his motives, Grill treats both hymns 
rather too vaguely under the caption ‘krankheit’ (p. 8 ff.). The 
Anukramanf defines vi. 112 as dgneyam, vi. 113 as paugnam. 

We may add a translation of the two hymns, undertaken in the 
light of the preceding exposition : 


vi. 112. 


1. May this (younger brother) not slay the oldest one of them, 
O Agni’; protect him so that he be not torn out by the root! 
Do thou here cunningly loosen the fetters of Grahi (attack of 
disease); may all the gods give thee leave! 

2. Free these three, O Agni, from the three fetters with which 
they have been shackled! Do thou here cunningly loosen the 
fetters of Grahi; release them all, father, sons and mother !? 

3. The fetters with which the older brother, whose younger 
brother has married before him, has been bound, with which he 
has been encumbered and shackled limb by limb, may they be 
loosened ; since fit for loosening they are. Wipe off, O Pasan, 
the misdeeds upon him that practises abortion ! 


vi. 113. 


1. On Trta the gods wiped off this sin, Trta wiped it off on 
human beings; hence, if Grahi has seized thee, may these gods 
remove her by means of their charm. 

2. Enter into the rays, into smoke, O sin; go into the vapors, 
and into the fog! Lose thyself with the foam of the river; wipe 
off, O Pasan, the misdeeds upon him that practises abortion ! 

3. Deposited in twelve places is that which has been wiped off 
Trta, the sins belonging to humanity ; hence, if Grahi has seized 
thee, may these gods remove her by means of their charm! 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


1 This hemistich may have been secondarily adapted to the present situation: 
Jveghdn vadhit reminds us of jyegthaghnt, the designation of a certain constel- 
lation (AV. vi. 110. 2), and Pada Ὁ repeats formulaically vi. 110, 2°, which 
obviously alludes to the constellation με. See the fuller notes to these 
hymns, SBE. XLII 524 ff. 

* That is, release the entire family from the consequences of the misdeeds 
of certain members (the sons) ! 


IL.—ON THE TEXT OF THE TRUCULENTUS OF 
PLAUTUS. 


When one turns from a tenth-century Latin MS, written in 
ordinary Carolingian minuscules, to a MS of the eighth or the 
early part of the ninth century, one cannot fail to be struck by 
the rough, irregular appearance of the older script in contrast to 
the smooth uniformity of the latter. At the earlier period the 
variety of the forms of single letters like a, ¢, whether written 
singly or in ligature (6. g. #, fe), as well as the occasional employ- 
ment of ‘cursive’ peculiarities, such as suprascript ὦ and ligatured 
o (e. g. vo, co), does not merely offend the eye, but taxes the 
apprehension of the reader. This is especially the case when 
the MS is the work of more than one scribe. While in a tenth- 
century MS the writing of one scribe is often hardly distinguish- 
able from that of his fellow-copyist, the contrast in earlier codices 
is frequently so marked as to give the impression that two 
separate and distinct MSS have been wrongly bound together. 
The copyist of the first portion, let us say, has used the ordinary 
form of 2, viz. ~, and the prevalent types of a, the ‘open’ yg and 
the ‘half-uncial’ a. After one’s eye has become thoroughly 
accustomed to these, the copyist of the second portion suddenly 
offers a new type of 4, say (, and a variety of a such as q. 
One can hardly help misreading them at first as at, ae or ot, oc; 
and when, as is often the case, they are not used regularly by the 
copyist, but only intermittently, the chances are that a word like 
parta, if written with this novel form of /, will be misread parvata, 
while the syllable αὐ with the new type of @ (@{[) will be taken for 
ad,and so on. Another point in which eighth-century scribes 
shew troublesome inconsistency is their manner of symbolizing a 
contraction or a final #%. The same symbol generally does duty 
for both, and its usual form is that of a short horizontal line, 
either straight or wavy, 6. g. uz ‘unde,’ sczd ‘sciam’ or 7, seta. 
If a new copyist abruptly substitutes for this a vertical stroke, 
now of the appearance of suprascript z, now curved like the letter 
5, the contraction u# is easily mistaken by the reader for unz, 
while an ending -am, written af, appears to be -as and not -am. 
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But the worst kind of variety in the early Latin minuscule MSS 
is the variety of contractions. One scribe uses the letter g with a 
stroke of this or that form through the shaft to denote guam, 
another employs the very same contraction for guod, a third for 
gui, and so forth. On the pages written by one copyist ¢ witha 
stroke above means est, while on the pages written by the 
succeeding copyist it may also mean es. In the MSS of the 
eighth and early part of the ninth century we find great and 
perplexing difference between scribes, both as regards the extent 
to which contractions are admitted and the actual forms of 
contractions that are employed. Even when a MS is wholly the 
work of one scribe we find a certain amount of inconsistency in 
this respect. And if we nowadays find that this variety and want 
of settled procedure causes us to make mistakes in reading, the 
tenth-century calligraphists, accustomed as they were to a uniform 
and prescribed set of letters and of contractions, must have been 
landed in difficulties of the same kind, when they had to make a 
copy of some eighth-century original for their monastery library. 

While examining recently a number of these very old minus- 
cule MSS in English and foreign libraries, it occurred to me that 
a sudden change of script, like that which in so many of them is 
attendant on a change of copyists, might have been the real cause 
of the curious change to the worse in our Plautine text at the 
beginning of the Truculentus. Prof. Leo explains the notoriously 
bad condition of the Truculentus text in our (minuscule) MSS by 
the hypothesis that this particular play was in a state of worse 
preservation than the others as early as the period of the first 
collected edition of Plautus. Prof. Schoell asks us to believe 
that the proto-archetype (the archetype of the archetype of our 
minuscule MSS) had at this part its text full of corruptions and 
its margins crammed with emendations and glosses (itaque 
certum est codicum SCD archetypum transcriptum fuisse ex 
libro inquinatissimo, qui et in margine et inter versus omnis 
generis correcturas coniecturas supplementa interpretamenta 
adscripta habuit, quae cum saepissime non intellegeret librarius 
qui archetypum illud conficeret, male inseruit, alienis vocibus 
adhibuit, magis magisque corrupit). But, as Prof. Seyffert has 
pointed out, the scraps of the play which are preserved in the 
Ambrosian Palimpsest (vv. 111-144, 178-318, 353-390) do not 
shew a particularly bad text, but give us reason to believe that 
the text of this play in antiquity was as good as the text of any 
of the others. And as regards Prof. Schoell’s hypothesis, if a 
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simpler one can be suggested which explains the facts equally 
well, the simpler one is better. It seemed to me, as I looked at 
one eighth-century MS after another and saw how often the 
appearance of a new scribe seemed to revolutionize the whole 
character of the writing, that the sudden difficulty which seems 
to beset our minuscule MSS at the beginning of the play would 
be very easily explained by a change of scribe in their minuscule 
archetype. I say their ‘minuscule archetype,’ for the theory that 
B, our oldest minuscule MS (10th century), was for the last 
twelve plays copied directly from an original in capital script is 
now, I believe, universally abandoned.’ It is agreed that our 
three minuscule MSS of the last twelve plays (8 1oth cent, C 
and 22 11th cent.) had a minuscule archetype, which B more 
faithfully reproduces than the other pair, a pair of copies of one 
(roth century ὃ) original. 

To realize the difference between the text of the Truculentus 
(at any rate in its earlier parts) and the text of the other plays, 
one has only to read the pages of 3 containing the last part of 
the preceding play, the Trinummus, and then proceed without a 
break to the first part of the Truculentus. One can hardly 
believe that he is reading the same MS, so sudden is the tran- 
sition from a fairly correct text to an exceedingly corrupt one. 
These pages of both plays in BZ are written by one and the same 
scribe, and where we have the evidence of the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest or can otherwise be certain of the correct text, we 
can see that this scribe has copied the archetype with the same 
fidelity in the Truculentus as in the Trinummus (cf. vv. 31, 32, 
36, 128, 135, 141, etc.), so that, for example, in v. 2: 


de uéstris magnis atque amoenis moénibus, 


where # agrees with Cand JD in offering deum eris (Ded erts B) 
for de uestris, we may be sure that in the archetype something 
stood for de uestris which to a tenth-century monk like the scribe 
of B and (presumably) the scribe of the common original of C 
and D appeared like deum eris. Again in v. 26, where quod 
(properly guof) appears both in 8 and D in the curious con- 
tracted form gud (with barred @), we may take for granted that 
the archetype exhibited this unusual contraction of guod, which, 
being obscure to the scribe of 2 and to the scribe of the common 
original of C and D, was copied by them as it stood without 


1For a statement of the arguments gro and con I refer to my pamphlet on 
the ‘Palatine Text of Plautus’ (Oxford, 1896). 
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alteration. Where 3 differs from C and D, the great probability 
will always be that B is the more faithful reproducer of the 
archetype’s reading; 6. g. v. 50° zfeca B, tla ef CD; v. 583 grata 
acague B, grataqgue CD. 

Now let us imagine an eighth-century archetype in which a 
new scribe took up the pen at the beginning of the Truculentys, 
and let us suppose the new script to have shewn as violent a 
deviation from the script of the immediately preceding play or 
plays as may be observed not infrequently in eighth-century 
minuscule codices; and we shall see how easily these curious 
readings of our MSS may be explained. If the new scribe 
brought into service the unusual contraction xerts instead of the 
normal 715 in v. 2, his deuerts, with contraction-stroke above the 
44, could hardly fail to be transcribed by tenth-century copyists as 
deum eris; if in v. 26 the novel contraction gud for quod pre- 
sented itself in the archetype, it would undoubtedly puzzle tenth- 
century scribes accustomed to the usual abbreviation gd. The 
variants guz (of 3) and quod (of CD) in v. 216 instead of guam 
(of A) are the natural result of an unfamiliar symbol for guam in 
the archetype having been interpreted in one way by the scribe 
of 8 and in another by the scribe of the original of CD. (Cf. 
ν. 234 guod for gui, v. 370 guam for guia, v. 488 guia for guam.) 
Eighth-century MSS shew a great variety of contractions of the 
possessive pronouns and the relative pronouns and adverbs. In 
one Cologne MS (Dombibliothek No. 210) I noticed the symbol 
g: used for (1) ‘quae,’ (2) ‘qui,’ (3) ‘quod,’ (4) ‘que,’ while ‘qui’ 
was also expressed by g, ‘quod’ by g and ‘quae’ by g. The 
signs g and g for ‘quam’ are common, and ¢ for ‘quia.’ For 
nostey and vester I noticed in various MSS such a variety of signs 
as nt, ut, nsr, usr, nr, ur, nost, while cases like nostris, vestris 
were variously indicated by zrts, urvts (the normal forms), πῆς, 
uts, norts, etc. (cf. nt ‘nostri’). When the same scribe admits 
more than one symbol for the same word, this is puzzling 
enough; but the danger of mistake for the reader is greater 
when, after a more or less consistent use of one symbol, a new 
copyist introduces a different symbol. The usual contraction of 
nomen is nom (nome ‘nomine’) or not infrequently 2d (de 
‘nomine’). But our ‘new scribe,’ I fancy, brought into use nomé 
in v. 12 with the inevitable result that the tenth-century copyists 
interpreted the contraction as ‘nomine,’ so that nomen cuz est has 
become zomtne cui est in our MSS. 

Again, the grata aca of v. §83 can hardly be anything else than 
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the common Plautine phrase grata accepla. If we suppose aca 
_ (acca) to have been in the archetype an abbreviation of accepia, 
we get a satisfactory explanation of the puzzling zfeca of v. 50° 
as the word infercepta ‘stolen’ written in some contracted form: 
ves perit intercepta in aedibus lenonis (lenonits). A contraction 
so unusual as ca for -cepta (capta), if it really stood in the 
archetype (cf. v. 73), could not have been intelligible to tenth- 
century copyists. Ejighth-century scribes do, however, occasion- 
ally allow themselves abnormal curtailments of the kind when 
they are hard pressed by want of space, say in a poetical text 
when two verses are forced into one line of the page, or in a 
glussary where each glossed word with its explanation is kept as 
far as possible within the limits of one line, or else in marginal 
scholia where it is necessary to keep the commentary side by 
side with the phrase of the text to which it relates. Another 
feature of crowded writing in these early minuscule MSS is the 
ligature of the final letter of one word with the initial letter of the 
next. Thus, in a Paris MS of Isidore (Bibl. Nat. lat. 13028) of 
the eighth century I noticed the phrase murrae colorts written 
with ligature of ec, and many instances of the kind in other 
contemporary codices. Another is the use of a form like medat 
for me amat, a form which toa tenth-century copyist would rather 
mean meam at. Crowded writing of this sort was unmistakably 
prevalent in the Truculentus text of the archetype. In v. 222, 
for example, pati amautt (so A) was evidently written in the 
archetype patiaauit with stroke above the first α to indicate me, 
whence the pafia (i. e. patiam) autt of B, changed in the original 
of CD to patiar auit. In v. 662 mage amo was in the archetype 
mageao (with stroke above a), which BD with their maged o 
(i. e. mageam o) more exactly reproduce than C with its mageame 
o (cf. vv. 23, 120, 519, 542, 741, 744, 929). The perverted nimio 
intsse πος of BC in v. 673 seems due to a nimtoinusseuos (with 
faint contraction stroke over the first 9) of the archetype for imo 
minus saeuos. Inv. 113 dona mea degesst appears to have stood 
in the archetype in the form donaeadecessi (with faint contraction 
stroke above the first ὦ and with the ge in ligature), which B 
approximates with its done adecessi, while the original of CD 
‘emended?’ it to dona concesst. The ligature δὲ (still used in our 
contraction of ‘et cetera’) expressed in the archetype the final 
letter of ve and the initial of ¢ in v. 840: 


quid uis in ius me ire? tu es praetor mihi. 
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This ligature was retained both in 2 and in the original of CD, 
with the natural change of z7 to 276 (cf. v. 534). 

The corruption sadua for salua (cf. our MSS in v. 123) shews 
precisely that substitution of ad for αὐ which would result from 
the use of the form of a mentioned above (q@) in the archetype, 
for an a of this form closely followed by 7 (q@/) is exactly like ad. 
Similarly in v. 126 ualeo (of A) appears in B as wade, but was in 
the original of CD more correctly apprehended as ua/e. To the 
introduction of the type of / mentioned above (0) in the arche- 
type I would refer corruptions like αγαΐα for parta (v. 62), 
parationis for partionis (v. 196), obtatus for ob/ttus (v. 235). 

The ‘new scribe’ freely used ¢ with contraction stroke above 
(the usual symbol of 457) as a symbol of es. We can see this 
from lines like 134 (mala es A, mala é BD, i. e. ‘mala est,’ mala 
est C), 272 (bella es A, bella é D, bella est B), 730 (es edd., é BD, 
est C), 792 (es edd., é CD, est B) (cf. 373, 378, 822). He used it 
even in the rude fashion of early minuscule to denote the first two 
letters of esuvz in v. 338, where our MSS have euvi. The curious 
gras of our MSS in v. 286, where A has rightly gradu, I take to 
indicate an unusual contraction gra in the archetype with the 
contraction stroke in the s-form mentioned above. Gva is with 
most scribes the contraction of gratia, but when our ‘new scribe’ 
had to write the abl. gratia in the phrase guanam gratia? two 
lines below (v. 288), he used some abbreviation (perhaps gvaf 
with the same form of contraction stroke) which puzzled the 
tenth-century copyists; for B has graf, while D has γᾶς (i.e. 
‘gratias’) and Chas gvatias. Of other unfamiliar contractions I 
find traces in v. 308, mard for maiori (matori A, amari BCD), 
v. 490, 2 (Ὁ) for unus (μπῶ Apul., Fest., om. BCD), v. 539, ara 
for Arabia (ex Arabia {δὲ edd., exarat ἐζδὲ BCD).' And an 
extended use of contractions ‘by suspension,’ another feature of 
crowded writing, is indicated by lines like these: v. 248 with pat 
(the usual contraction of faler) for patrem (patrem A, pater BC, 
pat [i. e. ‘pater’] D); v. 808 maz (the usual contraction of mater) 
for matres (matres edd., mater BCD); v. 431 mé#tta for mittatur 


1Can the puzzling do of our MSS in v. 747 be the archetype’s contraction of 
aimidio? They offer: 


Din. Non licet ¢do obsoni me participem fieri? 
Ast. Sf uolebas participari, auférres dimidiim domum. 


For the construction aimidio particeps feri cf. Mil. 263, etc. 
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(mittatury edd., mitta B, mitte CD); v. 28 blandit (the usual 
contraction of blanditer) for blanditiae (blanditiae edd., blanditer 
BCD); v. 72 ae for aera (cf. 219, 311, 340). 

Eighth-century scribes do not confine themselves to one form 
of contraction stroke or symbol of final or preconsonantal ms. 
To our ‘new scribe’s’ use, whether prevalent or occasional, of the 
s-form of stroke mentioned above I would refer the numerous 
confusions of terminations like -am and -as in our MSS (e. g. 
v. 200 sctam A, scias BCD; 537 tantillum edd., tantillis BCD; 
cf. v. 389, v. 358), while the uzzes of BCD for unde es in v. 131 
may be due to his having used with the common contraction u2 
for unde that form of contraction stroke which is often taken for 
a suprascript 2. 

That all the errors in our minuscule MSS of the Truculentus 
may be explained as the mistakes made by tenth-century copyists 
in interpreting the abnormal script of the writer of this portion of 
the archetype, I do not assert for a moment. Errors like the 
substitution of @ for ὁ (e. g. v. 7 in uobis edd., tnuodtis B, inodtis 
CD; v. 113 dona mea A, don- BCD) are most naturally referred 
to the confusion of letters in the original (written in capital script) 
of our archetype; for capital B and D are more readily confused 
than minuscule 4 and ὦ (cf. B for D in vv. 258, 321, 716). 
Mistakes like finfa (B; infra CD) for Aneam in v. 36, and the 
frequent interchange of ¢ and g (e. g. v. 75 plagida for placida, 
v. 113 decessi for degessi, v. 904 1¢no for Agno, v. 914 centium for 
gentium), are clearly due to confusion of capital letters. We 
have ample indication that the scribe of the minuscule archetype 
found difficulty in transcribing his majuscule original. Even the 
suspensum of our MSS in v. 600 (for suspiritum) may well have 
been the transcription in the archetype of the SVSPM of the 
proto-archetype; for the contraction of ‘theological’ words like 
spiritus, deus, dominus is allowed in majuscule as much as in 
minuscule script. But I believe that a considerable amount of 
the error in our MSS, especially in the earlier part of the play, 
may be referred to the simple and very natural cause that I have 
suggested ; and I venture to offer this theory to students of the 
Truculentus as one worthy of their consideration. Before they 
reject it, I would ask them to look at one or two eighth-century 
minuscule MSS and to consider whether the characteristic features 
of these do not exactly tally with a hypothesis of the kind. 


Oxvrorp, October, 1896. W. M. LINDSAY. 


IIL—BRUGMANN’S LAW AND THE SANSKRIT 
VRDDHI. 


It is a curious irony of fate that ‘Brugmann’s Law’ refers not 
to one of this eminent master’s numerous discoveries which have 
been welcomed without dispute and have become the common 
property of science, but to a dogma which was vigorously 
attacked at the outset, and which at times has had but few 
adherents, even having been officially pronounced dead by its 
opponents. The famous equation of European ὁ with Sanskrit ὦ 
in open syllables, when first advanced by Brugmann in 1876 (Zur 
Geschichte der stammabstufenden Declinationen, Curt. Stud. IX 
363 ff.), was intended as an important piece of evidence in support 
of the primitiveness of the European vowel variation a, ¢, 0, and 
this fact gave a special animus to the earlier discussions. But 
the primitiveness of a, ¢,o is no longer a matter of dispute, and 
Brugmann may well be content with that share of the credit in 
bringing this about which is universally accorded to his article 
on the nasalis sonans, removing, as it did, the worst stumbling 
blocks in the way of such a recognition. The question, then, 
should be and is, at present, discussed entirely on its own merits. 

For a time the earlier discussion participated in by Collitz 
(Bz. B. 2, 291 ff.; cf. also 10, 1 ff.) and J. Schmidt (K. Z. 25, 1 ff.) 
in opposition, and by Osthoff (M. U. I 208, note), de Saussure 
(Syst€me primitif des voyelles) and Hiibschmann (Der indo- 
germ. Vocalsystem) in support of the doctrine, gave place to a 
simple registration of opinion, the doctrine being rejected by 
various scholars, including Gustav Meyer, Griech. Gram.’, p. 7, 
note; Wackernagel, Das Dehnungsgesetz der griech. Composita, 
116; Bartholomae, Bz. B. 17,95. Within the last few years the 
discussion has been renewed, being opened by Bechtel, Haupt- 
probleme, 46 ff., with results adverse to the law, while soon after 
an energetic convert to the same appeared in the person of 
Streitberg (I. F. III 364 ff.). Fay, Am. Journ. Phil. XIII 478 ἢ, 
offers a general explanation of the Sanskrit vrddhi as an exten- 
sion from the a-series. Zubaty, Bz. B. 18, 254, promises a 
defense of Brugmann’s equation, but it has not yet appeared. 
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Bartholomae, Grundriss d. iran. Phil. I 27, renews his opposition 
and Hiibschmann, Idg. Anz. 6, 35, his allegiance. Finally Wack- 
ernagel, who had formerly expressed the opinion that the doctrine 
was done away with, has adopted it in part in his Altindische 
Grammatik. And still more recently Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. 
IX 142 ff., has argued in opposition to the law.’ 

Brugmann’s own attitude, as expressed in his Grundriss (cf. I, 
p. 70 f.; ITI, p. 1205, note), is that, while he does not maintain the 
equation as proven, the probabilities are in his opinion in favor of 
its acceptance, and that, in any event, it is still an open question, 
to be settled by a continued examination of the facts, not by 
declarations and counting of hands. And surely it is idle for 
any one to deny that the question is a living one, especially since 
the recent utterances of Streitberg and Wackernagel. It is, 
moreover, one of the most important questions of Indo-European 
phonology, one upon which an agreement would be most bene- 
ficial. For it is impossible to take up word-formation of any sort 
in Sanskrit without being brought face to face with this problem. 

It is not my intention to follow the discussion in detail, as 
Bechtel has done. Many statements made on both sides would 
no longer be advanced and may be eliminated. The following 
propositions are, in my opinion, beyond dispute and may serve 
to bring out what is now the crucial point. 

1. While there is nothing impossible in the supposition of a 
middle-time vowel which appears in one language under certain 
conditions as long, in another as short, yet the burden of proof 
rests distinctly on those who assume this. This seems to be 
acknowledged by Brugmann, M. U. III 1109. 

2. Of individual forms there are more which speak against the 
equation of o with Skt. α than for it. Not that we can establish a 
definite numerical ratio after the manner of J. Schmidt. The 
examples vary widely in respect to the weight which can be 
attached to them. In some the a is not in ablaut with 6 and so 
does not come within the range of Brugmann’s hypothesis 
according to his later formulation. In some the probability in 
favor of the o vowel is no greater than fore. But there is a large 
number of instances of Skt. @ in open syllables where the 


' This article, a reprint of which I owe to the kindness of the author, reached 
me after my own article was practically completed. I have been able to add 
. from it a few examples to the lists already collected, but in general our 
standpoints are wide apart, especially in regard to the causative formation. 
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evidence of other languages is plainly in favor of I. E. 0. One 
may indeed explain these away, as Brugmann has done, by 
supposing analogical influence (as in #afava, explained once as . 
due to influence of #a-, more recently as due toa katra-) or by 
supposing that the Sanskrit represents the e-form of the root as 
against the o of other languages. But then we can also explain 
away jénu and déru, and I believe that Brugmann will admit that 
the same reasoning which sees I. E. ὁ in these forms would apply 
equally to those other and more numerous instances in which 
Sanskrit shows a. 

3. There are certain form categories in Sanskrit which receive 
their simplest explanation through Brugmann’s law. So, in the 
case of the causatives and perfects, Brugmann maintains that.no 
explanation of these formations which is in any way satisfactory 
has yet been advanced by the opponents of his hypothesis (Grd. 
II, pp. 1146, 1205-6). And it is through the consideration of the 
ablaut of the z-, 7- and s-stems that Streitberg has been converted. 
He says (I. F. III 365) that though this or that individual form 
may yet need explanation, this cannot weigh against the fact that 
a whole inflectional system is made intelligible through Brug- 
mann’s law. Wackernagel too, Altind. Gram., p. 13 f., assumes 
the equation for the categories in question, at the same time 
adrhitting that elsewhere I. E. 0, even that which is in ablaut with 
é, appears in open syllables as a. This standpoint is the most 
convenient one and in a way embodies a truth, confirming the 
correctness of my propositions as to the relative probability in 
each case.’ Yet, as far as we are dealing with a question of 
phonetic process alone, it represents an untenable position. 
Eventually we must make a choice between the apparently 
conflicting lines of evidence. We must decide where to recognize 
the normal phonetic process and where the result of analogical 
re-formation. The categories in question represent, then, the 
crucial point of the discussion. If they cannot be explained 
except through Brugmann’s law, this will overbalance the 
evidence from proposition 2. But if a reasonable explanation can 
be found, even though it may not be so simple and evident, the 
points in 1 and 2 will have their weight. 

It is the object of this paper to show that these categories are 
intelligible without our having recourse to Brugmann’s law. It 
is not claimed that any radically new principles have been 
discovered. Confusion of different ablaut series and extension 
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from lengthened forms within the e-series itself are the two forces 
to be operated with, and they have never been wholly absent 
from the discussion. But in contrast to the usual line of argu- 
ment, the writer starts out with the conviction that in most of 
these categories Brugmann is right in assuming for the I. E. 
period o and only 0. The few scattered forms of which so much 
has been made (6. g. Grk. γέγωνε, O.Norse 476, Armen. ekul, Grk. 
μήστωρα, Lat. sdpive) are quite insufficient to prove the contrary. 
Where I do assume 6 (or δ) for the Indo-European period (as in 
primary noun-derivation) it is on the basis of a large mass of 
material. And it is mainly on this point that I have thought to 
contribute something of importance to the discussion. I will 
consider these categories in the following order.’ 

1. The first plural present indicative (héramas = Grk. φέρομεν»). 
The explanation of the ἃ offers so little difficulty that probably 
Brugmann would lay no more stress upon this point at present 
than does Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., p. 14. In δλάγαριε the ἃ 
represents I. E. 6 (φέρω, etc.), and if, in addition to this, the first 
dual ὀλάγᾶνας stands for I. E. -dzes (Goth. dairds, Bezzenberger, 
Bz. B. 5, 319; J. Schmidt, K. Z. 26, 11; Streitberg, Beitrage z. 
idg. Sprachgeschichte, 108), the appearance of din the plural is 
not only natural, but almost inevitable. 

2. The inflection of consonant stems (Brugmann, padam = πόδα, 
ugdsam = nba, datavram = δώτορα, 4gmadnam = ἄκμονα). As already. 
remarked, it is upon this point that Streitberg bases his support 
of Brugmann’s law. And yet this is by no means a necessary 
consequence of his general theory. One may well believe with 
him and with Brugmann (against J. Schmidt and Collitz) that the 
long vowel belongs properly only to the nominative singular. 
But the types represented by Grk. ἀγών, ἀγῶνος, ἀγῶνα, Lat. sermd, 
«μῆς, -onem, Grk. πευθήν, τῆνος, Lat. Hen, lténts, Grk. μήστωρ, -τωρα, 
Lat. dafor, datoris, Grk. 8ornp, δοτῆρος, Goth. tuggd, tuggons, O.B. 
grazdane, show an actual advance of the long vowel into the 
other cases, which Brugmann, Grd. II, p. 324, admits may have 
taken place in the Indo-European period,—in part at least, adding 
“Doch kann diese Stammfornt, wie umbr. £7167ts-in-e, na-tin-e, 
air. er-mi-tin zeigen, damals nicht durch alle Casus durch- 
gedrungen gewesen sein.” Exactly so. In Greek and Latin the 


1 Though the question is strictly one of Aryan phonology, the Iranian forms 
agree so nearly with the Sanskrit that it will not be necessary to refer to them 
except in special cases, 
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long vowel appears in all the oblique cases, if at all outside of 
the nominative, but the earliest extension, at the time (whether 
proethnic or ur-Greek and ur-Italic) when the weak ablaut forms 
had not yielded to the strong, would naturally be to the other 
strong cases only.’ And may this not be precisely the state of 
things represented by Skt. dadfd, datéram? It is certainly arbi- 
trary to deny for the Sanskrit the possibility of what one admits 
in the case of Greek and Latin—namely, the extension of the 
long vowel from the nominative. Cf. also Bechtel, Hauptpro- 
bleme, 59. Nor caz any one deny this possibility, and if Streit- 
berg, nevertheless, prefers the explanation afforded by Brug- 
mann’s law, it must be on account of certain coincidences which 
indicate to him that the Sanskrit ‘variation of long and’ short 
vowels in the strong cases corresponds to an European variation 
of e- and o-vowels. And now Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., p. 13, 
while laying stress on certain individual correspondences of d 
with European 9, expressly states that in the other instances, 
such as ddtéram, radjanam, vécam, the ἃ may be connected with 
the ὦ of the nominative, as in Grk. δοτῆρα, Lat. datérem, sermonem. 
It can only be to the advantage of the adherents of the law to 
eliminate in this way what is clearly only a fictitious support, and 
to recognize that the only genuine argument is to be derived 
from those forms in which a parallelism is to be observed between 
the Sanskrit quantitative and the European qualitative variation. 
And there is no denying that such parallels as πατέρα : *zopa = 
pitéram ; svasdram and εὐμενέα : ἦόα = Ssumdnasam : ugdsam are 
of striking effectiveness. None of the previous attacks have 
attempted to meet this point, with the exception of that of 
Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. [X 147, and even this is only partially 
satisfactory. He explains why, in the case of the -o7-, -or-stems, 
an analogical extension of the 6 (4°) should affect the accusative 
in -a°-am and not the locative in -a‘nz; but the inverse argument 
in relation to the -e”-, -ev-stems appears to me to lack cogency, 
except on the improbable supposition that their nominative had 
the o-vowel. 


1In Greek and Latin, with few exceptions, a complete levelling of the stem- 
form has taken place in the oblique cases. If we find κυνός and ἀρνός we find 
also κύνα, dpva; if -ova or -wva, so also -ovoc, -ὠνος. This, of course, is secon- 
dary. It is probable that the extension of the long vowel is earlier than this, 
quite possibly belonging to the Indo-European period. A series nom. «ὅ(»), 
Acc. -onm-, gen. -#- first became -5, -dn-, #, and only later -d, -dn, «ὃν. 
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All in all, admitting that the parallels in question are not mere 
coincidences,’ they appear to me to furnish a point in favor of 
Brugmann’s law, to be weighed as such in the general conclusion. 
But they do not force us to its acceptance. Inverting the argu- 
ment, I would ask: Is it any objection to the theory that the d is 
everywhere due to levelling from the nominative, that it does not 
explain why we find this ἢ in certain stems, in others not? By 
no means. Can any one tel] why in Greek, where this explana- 
tion of the long vowel is the recognized one, we find δοτήρ, -ῆρα, 
but πατήρ, -epa? Why πευθήν, -ἣνα, but αὐχήν, -ένα; why ἀγών, -ὥνα, 
but ἡγεμών : ὀναὺ Or give a ratio for the interesting coincidence 
that among the agent nouns, with a few exceptions, those in -τήρ 
show levelling, those in -rap not? 

3. The third singular perfect (jajdna = γέγονε). As for Bech- 
tel’s explanation (Hauptprobleme, p. 57), I agree with Streitberg 
that little weight can be attached to Grk. γέγωνε and Germ. 
*bebswe, even if this last form is justified by Old Norse 470." 
Even with the support of Armen, eku/ (Bartholomae, Grd. d. 
iran. Phil. I, p. 27; but cf. Hiibschmann, I. F. Anz. VI 35) and 
O.Ir. fdich to techim ‘flee,’ γάϊελ to rethim ‘run’ (Strachan, Bz. B. 
18, 276; Brugmann, Grd. II 1249; I. F. VI 91), they are entirely 
insufficient to establish an I. E. type *pepate beside *pepote. On 


1O0f this Iam not /udly convinced. The material is after all rather limited, 
so that the possibility of accidental agreement is not wholly eliminated, though 
I do not claim that it is probable. Streitberg’s assertion that the agent nouns 
had originally only the -/or-suffix, as in Latin, is improbable in view of Grk. 
δο-τήρ, etc., O.Bulg. -&/-, and is not maintained by either Brugmann or Wack- 
ernagel, As far as the r-stems are concerned, the facts are simply these. 
The nouns of relationship show a short vowel. The only exception to this, 
aside from the secondary dpiar-, is sudsar, This is an or-stem, while the 
others, except d4rdiar-, are -er-, -fer-stems. Further, the possessive compound 
tudt-pitaras like Grk. ἀ-πάτορες, etc., Wackernagel, l.c., p. 13. Among the 
masculine and feminine s-stems, sgas- often shows 4 (sgdsam, etc.) and is an 
os-stem (70¢, aurdra). In other stems we find a (except the solitary fo¢dsd), 
and these are mostly adjectives, which we know were es-stems (εὐμένης, etc.). 
In the case of #-stems there is little foundation for any conclusion. Of the 
few forms which show -anam, etc., one, vfsan- (ἄρρην), is an en-stem, but we do 
not know that the others were en-stems or that those with -daam were all on- 
stems. Streitberg’s reasoning from the Germanic accusatives is not quite clear 
to me. As we have there a levelling in favor of the -on-form, but in Balto- 
Slavic in favor of the -en-form, any conclusion as to the original in any 
individual case is impossible. 

* Against this cf. Wood, ‘Reduplicating Verbs in Germanic,’ Germanic 
Studies of the University of Chicago, II, p. 33. 
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the other hand, J. Schmidt’s theory, Brugmann’s rejection of 
which is approved by Bechtel as well as by Streitberg, seems to 
me to offer a perfectly tenable solution in its assumption of a 
confusion of different ablaut systems. J. Schmidt called attention 
to the perfect types Goth. /7 to faran, Lat. fodi to fodzs, scabt 
to scabd, Grk. ὄδωδα to d3w, πέφηνα to daive. To these should now 
be added the type represented by Goth. séum, Lat. sédi, vént, 
etc. In fact, one has only to realize that outside of the e-series 
all verbs form their perfects with long vowel, and that even in the 
é-series there is a long-vowel type; further, that in Aryan all the 
qualitative differences between the various types have been oblit- 
erated, to see how readily a type *fepot-, Skt. *papat- might give 
way to papdl-. The roots of the heavy series which show a long 
vowel in the present as well as in the perfect (ῤήγνυμε : ἔρρωγε, 
Goth. vrédan : rat-rop, Skt. rddhndti : rarddha) may be left out of 
account as less likely to influence the forms of the e-series. But 
between the latter and those of the a- and o-series a point of 
contact was established in the present, this becoming, as it did in 
Aryan, identical for all three series. It is true that the perfects 
of the a- and o-series are without reduplication in Latin and 
Germanic, and were so probably in the parent speech. But we 
know that in Sanskrit as well as in Greek the reduplication 
reappeared under the influence of the other types; as, for 
example, in Skt. dadhdja, Grk. λάηθα. We have, then, in a case 
like dabhaja to bhdjami the representative of 4 well-attested I. E. 
type. As we know from the European languages, it was a very 
respectable number of verbs which belonged to the @- and o-series 
and formed the perfect with lengthened vowel. But to justify the 
assumption that their perfect formation gained the predominance 
in Sanskrit, it is necessary to take the further fact into account 
that even among the verbs of the ¢-series an analogous formation 
existed. It is perfectly possible, for example, that Skt. sasdéda 
corresponds to Lat. sédz in the same way as δαδλᾶζα to Lat. 
scaéb1, εἰς. The proportional analogy leading to papdia in place 
of *fapata would be: as dbhajami: babhdja and as shdami: 


1In spite of the conditions in Germanic, I am not convinced that the 
perfect type represented by séa?, Goth. sétum, etc., was confined to the plural 
(and dual) at the close of the Indo-European period. I regard it rather as a 
parallel formation to scddi, fodi, etc., whatever may be the ultimate origin of 
the long vowels. The existence of the ¢-perfect type as a normal preterit 
formation in Albanian has been pointed out recently by Gustav Meyer, I. F. 
V 180 f. 


ψ 
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sasada, so patami: papata. Such ablaut-shifting among verbs 
is well known in all the Indo-European languages,' and nowhere 
are the conditions so favorable to such transfers as in Sanskrit. 
The fact that we have αῤάέξα but not *dadér¢a is natural enough, 
since it is just the roots ending in a single consonant which show 
the long-vowel perfect in the European languages. 

As yet nothing has been said of the circumstance that the first 
singular in the earlier language shows the short vowel. It is on 
this point that J. Schmidt’s theory, in the opinion of many, was 
wrecked. For Brugmann’s criticism, repeated by Streitberg, 
was directed solely against Schmidt's explanation of the differ- 
ence between the first and third singular. But it must be remem- 
bered that this difference has made trouble for Brugmann’s 
theory also. de Saussure’s hypothesis, which has Brugmann’s 
partial and Streitberg’s full approval, is a cleverly designed 
escape from the difficulty, but it is not claimed by its adherents 
that there is the slightest particle of corroborative evidence for it. 
There is as little trace of a qualitative as of a quantitative differ- 
ence between the two persons in the European languages, 
Furthermore, an hypothesis may be formulated precisely parallel 
to de Saussure’s, and equally incapable of proof or disproof, which 
would explain the difference in the persons in accordance with 
the view that the ἃ of Japdfa comes from perfects with 4, ὃ or é. 
de S&ussure supposes that the first person of the perfects in the 
e-series had the vowel of the present instead of the o of other 
persons; 6. g. *pepeta, 3d *pepote, to etd. In the same way one 
may claim that in the a- and o-series the first person had the 
vowel of the present instead of the long vowel which appears 
elsewhere; as if in Gothic we had /aran, perf. 1st pers. far, 3d 
pers. for. Since this is just as much or as little acceptable as de 
Saussure’s view, no special advantage can be claimed for Brug- 
mann’s law on the score of its offering an explanation of the 
difference in persons. 

But the explanation of this difference offered by J. Schmidt 
himself is after all, I believe, not so incredible as it has been 
represented. He supposes that, on account of the fusion of the 
different ablaut systems, the forms with long and with short 
vowels were for a while used promiscuously, and then differen- 


1Cf. above, p. 287. The Irish perfects already mentioned, γι and taich, 
are perhaps best explained as owing their form to perfects from verbs of the 
a-series. This is more likely than Strachan’s assumption of I. E. δ. 


v 
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tiated to distinguish the first and third persons. Brugmann 
objects that the identity of the two persons in dadarga, ete, 
shows that no need was felt of distinguishing them. And it is 
true that J. Schmidt’s expression, ‘“‘um einem inzwischen fiihlbar 
gewordenen Bediirfnisse abzuhelfen,” is open to objection. It 
was certainly not a matter of necessity. Now, it is a well-known 
phenomenon in language that forms which have come to be used 
promiscuously as mere doublets, gradually become differentiated 
again upon new lines, but it would be the opposite of the truth to 
suppose that in such cases there was any need of differentiation. 
Cf. Paul’s chapter on the differentiation of meaning (Principien, 
p. 208 ff.; Strong, Logeman and Wheeler, p. 226 ff.). The Slavic 
languages furnish some especially instructive examples, for an 
acquaintance with which I am in part indebted to the lectures of 
Prof. Leskien. The identity of form between the o- and the z- 
stems in the nominative singular (O.B. γαδῶ : syn#) has produced 
even in Old Bulgarian many instances of metaplasm, and this has 
gone on until in the various modern Slavic languages a complete 
fusion of the two stems exists. In some cases only one of the 
two forms has survived, in others both that belonging to the 
o-stem and the one belonging to the z-stem. These were at first 
used promiscuously, but in many instances a strong tendency 
has developed to differentiate them in usage, although no such 
differentiation existed in other declensions in which doublets were 
not at hand. So in Russian beside the regular genitive in ὦ 
(O.B. vada) is found the genitive in « belonging originally to the 
u-stems (O.B. synz). Inthe earlier centuries the two were used 
promiscuously, and are still so used in the dialects, but in the 
literary language there is a marked tendency to restrict the forms 
in τ to the partitive usage, as szégu mnogo ‘much snow,’ etc. Cf. 
Vetter, Zur Geschichte d. nominalen Declination im russischen, 
p. 16. Likewise in Czechish both forms exist. In the earliest 
period ὦ was almost exclusively used, « being very rare. The 
number of z-forms gradually increased and they came to be used 
for inanimate objects. In the case of palatal stems (as muz = 
O.B. mq21) no such distinction was made, as here there were no 
doublets. In some of the Moravian dialects the gen. in ὦ is used 
for both animate and inanimate objects, while that in « shows the 
partitive usage as in Russian. Such instances, which might be 
multiplied, seem to me to show a phenomenon which is essen- 
tially, though not absolutely, parallel to that which J. Schmidt 
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supposes to have taken place in the Sanskrit perfect. Although 
dadarga served for both the first and third persons (cf. the 
Czechish palatal stems for both animate and inanimate objects), 
a differentiation of the doublets papdta, papata, (cf. Czech -a, -%) 
was effected, which is seen in the dialect of the Veda.’ Later 
this differentiation was largely obliterated by the predominance 
of the form pafdata, even in the first person. 


Causatives (bhdvdyami = φορέω, Brugmann). 


This category did not figure in Brugmann’s earliest discussion, 
but at present is one of the leading arguments in favor of his 
view. Cf. Grundriss, II, p. 1146, note: ‘‘Eine irgend befriedig- 
ende Deutung des ὦ von dbhdrvayati ist von denen, die diese 
Hypothese ablehnen, bis jetzt nicht gegeben. Die jetzt von 
Bechtel, Die Hauptprobleme der idg. Lautl., 169 f., vorgefiihrten 
angeblichen Parallelen aus den europ. Sprachen beweisen alle 
nichts.” And it is also the writer’s opinion that the attempts to 
establish the existence of an Indo-European type *fdtézo beside 
*potéjo have not been convincing—not even the most recent and 
elaborate, that of Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. IX 143 f. Starting 
from the observation of Delbriick’s, I. F. IV 132 f., to the effect 
that in Indo-Iranian the iterative meaning is associated with the 
forms with short @ like patdéydmz, but the causative with those in 
long ὦ like patdydmi,? Meillet maintains that we have to do with 


1 There is nothing to show that any such differentiation existed in Iranian. 
I know of no example in the Avesta of a first singular perfect of the type in 
question. Justi took vavaca, Y. 19. 9, as such, but this is clearly wrong. In 
the third person we find both short and long vowels, as yayata, vavaca, tilava : 
didara, ndndsa, the only occurrence in the Gathas happening to belong to the 
latter type. ; ; 

2 Delbrick’s statement of this interesting observation conveys an exaggerated 
impression of the degree of strictness with which it holds. After quoting his 
earlier remark in the Altindisches Verbum, he continues: “noch bestimmter 
driickt sich Whitney aus, der gewiss jede Stelle gepriift hat. Er sagt: ‘No 
forms without strengthening have a causative value made in the older lan- 
guage.’” But this statement of Whitney’s occurs in a paragraph (§1042, δ) 
which treats only of roots with medial ἐ, #, rand 5 In $1042, 7 and g, which 
deal with the roots with medial or initial a, no such statement is made. 
Delbriick’s lists of the causatives of the Rigveda, Altind. Verb. 211 f., contain 
some half-dozen forms with short vowel and causative meaning, and I cannot 
believe that he has changed his opinion of them. Cf. the following examples 
of the use of naddya, causative of nad ‘sound,’ and gamdya, causative of gams 
‘go’: RV. i. 166, 5 ydt tuegdydmd naddyanta pdrvatén ‘when they (the Maruts) 
in their wild course made the mountains resound’; RV. vii. 7, 2 ἅ sdns 
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two distinct Indo-European formations which are to be recognized 
also in the European languages as distinct in both form and 
meaning. Leaving for the moment the forms with a long vowel, 
the idea that in the European languages the type *fo/é7¢ is 
exclusively iterative in meaning appears to me simply untenable. 
Among the Slavic forms we have 

1) Iteratives: voditi ‘lead’ : vesti, vedg ‘lead.’ voziti ‘ride’: 
vesti, vezq ‘ride.’ mositi ‘carry’: mesti ‘carry.’ goniti ‘drive’ : 
gnats, zeng ‘drive.’ voliti ‘wish’ : veleti ‘order.’ choditi ‘go’: 
Yd in Sidu‘gone.’ prositi ‘ask’: Lat. precor, etc. soczti ‘point 
out’ : Lat. za-sece, etc. tvortti ‘make’ : Lith. tvertz ‘seize’? 

2) Causatives; Joziti ‘place’: ἐφ τ ‘lie.’ mortti ‘kill’: mrztt 
‘die.’ fpojttt ‘furnish drink’ : 22 ‘drink.’ fopitz ‘sink’ (trans.) : 
tongti ‘sink’ (intrans.). ¢ocitt ‘pour’: Lith. fekz ‘flow.’! 

Meillet thinks that these latter forms are denominatives, and 
cites the accent of their presents in Russian and Servian as 
supporting this, e.g. Russ. 3d sing. vddzt ‘leads,’ but mori ‘kills.’ 
But it is the accent of the causatives like mori¢ which is what we 
should expect from the type fotéj6, and the recessive accent of 
védit, etc., which shows a departure from the original. Cf. Hirt, 
Indog. Akzent, 201 f. Moreover, the type *dorkéjo, Skt. dar¢a- 
yami (i. e. from roots ending in 3, %, liq. or nas.+cons.), cannot 
be separated from the preceding, and here too we have both 
meanings. So . 

1) Iteratives: vvatitz ‘turn’ (vvat-=vort-, Russ. vorotit) : 
vritets ‘turn. vlaciti ‘draw’ (Russ. voloctt) : vlé3ti ‘draw.’ 


εωφ δὲν naddyan prthivy4 ‘making the surface of the earth resound with his 
snortings’; RV. ix. 97. 13 naddyann ett prthivim utd dyim ‘goes making earth 
and heaven resound’; RV. x. 152, 4 γό asma% abhidhsaty ddharam gamayé 
tdmah ‘whoever injures us him send thou into uttermost darkness’; RV. x. 
145, 4 pdrdm evd pardudiam sapdinim gamaydmasi ‘to the very farthest distance 
will we drive the rival wife.’ Even patdya- has a causative sense in one 
passage; likewise the corresponding Avestan form. Cf. Bartholomae, Stud. z. 
idg. Sprachgeschichte, 11 182. Beside Skt. chaddya-, Av. sddaya-, O.P. padaya- 
with non-causative meaning, we have also Skt. dkdraya-, Av. and O.P. déraya-, 
also with non-causative meaning. There is, then, no hard and fast line of 
demarcation; but it remains true that the majority of forms with the short 
vowel have non-causative meaning, while the forms with long vowel show the 
causative meaning with few exceptions. 


1There are several other verbs which appear to be of the formation in 
question rather than denominatives, as Aloniti ‘bend,’ moliti ‘beg, lomiti 
‘break,’ etc., but their etymology being unknown, they cannot be classified as 
regards function. 
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bladiti ‘go astray’: dlesté ‘go astray.’ matiti ‘disturb’ : mesti 
‘disturb.’ ziti ‘bind’: vezati ‘bind.’ étrgsiti ‘shake’ : trest? 
‘shake.’ 

2) Causatives: duditi‘waken’ (trans.) : d¢déti ‘waken’ (intrans.). 
ucité ‘teach’: vyknqiz ‘learn.’ pograzit? ‘sink’ (trans.) : greangtt 
‘sink’ (intrans.). <zsactti ‘dry up’ (trans.) : mekngti ‘dry up’ 
(intrans.). 

As vratiti is identical in form with Skt. vartdéydmi (aside, of 
course, from the difference in the forms of the verb which are 
taken as captions), so duditz with Skt. dodhéyaémi. In Lithuanian 
the verbs in -au, -y#z, which represent a fusion of our formation 
with the d-denominatives, show a decided predominance of iter- 
ative over causative meaning, and in the corresponding Lettic 
verbs 134 are iteratives as against 7 causatives. Cf. Leskien, 
Ablaut der Wurzelsilben im Litauischen, p. 442. In Germanic, 
on the other hand, the causative meaning (as Engl. set: szé, 
drench : drink, etc.) is by farthe more common. Cf. Brugmann, 
Grd. II, p. 1162. In Greek and Latin it is impossible to say just 
how many of the verbs in -έω, -e6 belong here, but taking the 
examples given in Brugmann’s Grundriss as the most certain, we 
find in Greek four with as against twelve without causative 
meaning; in Latin 7 show the causative meaning (moned, torred, 
noced, foved, tubed, doced, sudded),g with non-causative meaning 
(morded, tonged, tonded, sponded, voved, sorbed, φεῦ, auged, haereé) 
' and 1 with both (dzced with causative meaning sometimes in 
Plautus).' The few Celtic forms also show both meanings. 

All in all the non-causative meaning appears to predominate 
slightly, but the causative meaning is so common that we are not 
justified in claiming with Meillet that it does not belong properly 
to the formation in question. We must rather follow Brugmann 
and Delbriick in attributing to the so-called causative formation 
both a causative meaning and one which we may simply designate 
as non-causative (originally perhaps iterative and intensive, but, 
as we usually find it, not differing from the meaning of the simple 
verb). 

To return at length to the forms with a long vowel in the root- 
syllable, I do not believe that the scattered European forms which 
have been cited (Grk. πωλέομαι, Lat. s6676, and the Slavic forms 


1 Holding strictly to the type *fof¢jd, which alone is discussed by Meillet, 
the ratio would be three causatives (noced, doced, foved) to one non-causative 
(voved). 
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quoted by Meillet, of which J/avitz is the most striking) justify us 
in setting up another Indo-European formation with the verbal 
suffix ἐξ, and differing from the preceding only in the quantity of 
the vowel.! The European forms may be compared with the 
Skt. patdydmi, etc., but only, I take it, as the result of the same 
process working for the most part independently in the different 
languages. 

I refer to the influence of the denominatives. For in this is to 
be found the true explanation of the Sanskrit long-vowel caus- 
atives. That there has been a certain amount of confusion 
between the two classes in Sanskrit is evident and is generally 
admitted. Cf. Whitney, Gram.’, §1056, and Brugmann, Grd. II, 
p.1149. Mantréyate (cf. man-tra-) and others bear their denom- 
inative origin on their face. Brugmann also operates with the 
same factor, but from the standpoint of his law it is the short- 
vowel formation patéyaémi which requires this explanation. 
Allowing that one theory is in itself as likely as the other would 
be an admission that Brugmann’s law is not necessary to the 
explanation of the causative formation. But my view is, if any- 
thing, in better accord with Delbriick’s observation on the 
meaning. Originally the iterative meaning was somewhat the 
more common, but in Indo-Iranian the trend was toward the 
causative meaning. Similarly, the original formation had the 
short vowel, but in Indo-Iranian the trend was toward the long 
vowel, due, as I maintain, to the influence of the denominatives. 
It is natural that the two tendencies should go hand in hand. 

This theory may seem at first sight to be only a shifting of the 
difficulty, since, according to Brugmann, the @ of δλάγα-, etc., is 
also I. E. 0. But it is just in these noun-forms that the evidence 
for an 1. E. long vowel is overwhelming, as we shall see in the 
following discussion of the vrddhi in primary derivation.” 


1 Bartholomae’s idea, I. F. III 12, that even forms like Skt. darg¢dydms once 
had the long vowel will hardly meet with approval. 

2 This influence from the side of the denominatives dates, in the main, from 
the Indo-Iranian period. But as the noun-forms with a long vowel existed in 
the parent-speech, so also the denominatives, and it is of course possible that 
in a few instances the causative was affected even at that period. But I see 
nothing to force us to this conclusion. Meillet says that O.B. plavitt ‘cause to 
float’ cannot be a denominative from f/avi ‘ ship,’ which is of course true. But 
it may have arisen at a time when f/avi, or the form from which fp/avi is 
descended, was not merely an agent-noun meaning ‘that which floats,’ but 
also an action-noun ‘floating,’ a denominative from which might readily have 
the factitive sense ‘cause a floating.’ 
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Primary Derivatives with Vowel-stems (bhara-s = φόρο-ς, “ἄγε = 
δόρν, Brugmann). 


In Streitberg’s now famous article on the ‘Entstehung der 
Dehnstufe,’ primary derivatives are treated only so far as they 
are consonant-stems, and we are led to infer that Streitberg does 
not admit the existence of an I. E. type *dhdv0-s.. He doubtless 
sees in the Sanskrit forms the operation of Brugmann’s law, as 
elsewhere. But what of the European forms with the long 
vowel? He is of course aware of their existence and has cited a 
few from the Germanic in his Urgermanische Grammatik. But 
from his remark on Goth. gén-s (I. F. III 330) as if it were a 
quite isolated form, and from remarks of other scholars, both 
adherents and opponents of Brugmann’s law, it appears to me 
that the comparative frequency of such forms is not generally 
appreciated. I have therefore undertaken to give a more exten- 
sive collection than is to be found elsewhere. Mahlow indeed, 
Die langen Vocale A EO, p. 118, collected a considerable number 
of such forms, but rejected the most important evidence, owing to 
his untenable views of the representation of I. E. 6 in Lithuanian 
and Germanic. Lith. ὁ is exactly as good evidence for I. E. ὅ as 
would be Grk. ὦ. Cf. especially on this point Wiedemann, Das 
litauische Prateritum, p. 46. In general we may say that while 
the forms in question are comparatively rare in Greek and Latin, 
they are extremely common in Balto-Slavic and Germanic. In 
Lithuanian, I have glanced through the list of roots enumerated 
by Leskien, Ablaut d. Wurzelsilben, under series III (pp. 320-70), 
and find that of those roots which in their strong form end in a 
single consonant (cf. above), some 54 show noun-derivatives with 
a long vowel, while some 37 are without such. Of these latter 


1The existence of such a type is by no means in conflict with Streitberg’s 
general theory. It might well be a compromise form based on *54ér ($49) and 
*bhdro-s (φόρο-). On the coexistence of these two forms cf. above, p. ‘ 
Moreover, the conditions under which the long vowels appear are in accord- 
ance with those which Streitberg lays down. They appear, namely, only in 
the case of roots which in their strong form end ina single consonant, the 
vowel standing thus in an open syllable. For the Sanskrit cf. Whitney’s 
statement (Gram.?, §1143, a): ‘But the latter [vrddhi] is only allowed under 
such circumstances as leave long ὦ as the resulting vowel.... Such strength- 
ening as would make vdida and mduda does not accompany primary deri- 
vation.” In the case of s-stems like Lat. sédés, Grk. ῥῆγος, Skt. vdsas, we 
should assume first sedes- and in ablaut with this séd-s, then with restoration of 
the strong form of the suffix sédes-, 
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many are roots which occur only in two or three words. Further- 
more, many of the roots in series IV, all of which show long 
vowels, belong in reality to the e-series, as stégtu ‘roof over,’ 
stéga-s ‘roof.’ It isa fact that the great majority of productive 
roots in Lithuanian, as far as they are of the type in question, 
show long-vowel derivatives. So numerous are they that I have 
not attempted to cite them all. In the other languages I have 
cited all the certain examples which I have found, but do not 
pretend that the list is complete. My colleagues, Professors 
Blackburn and Schmidt-Wartenberg, have kindly furnished a 
number of the Germanic examples, but the majority of them I have 
collected from the various grammars and lexicons. In Greek I have 
omitted many words which, according to this or that proposed 
etymology, would be examples in point, but which seemed too 
uncertain to be worth citing. 


1. Among ὁ. and d-stems :— 


Balto-Slavic. 


Lith. dora ‘agreement’ to derzz ‘bargain for.’ 

O.B. u-daru ‘onset,’ déra ‘cleft,’ to dera ‘flay’ (Grk. δέρω, E. 
tear, Skt. dr ‘pierce’). Cf. Skt. ddva-s ‘cleft.’ 

O.B. u-dava ‘suffocation’ to dung ‘blow’ (Skt. dkd, Grk. Guo, 
etc.). 

Lith. gé/@ ‘violent pain’ to ge#z ‘pain.’ Cf. O.H.G. gudla 
‘pain’ to guelan ‘suffer pain.’ 

Lith. 4p-mota-s ‘heap,’ nei? mdtats used adverbially, to metz 
‘throw.’ 

Lith. 2%-mona ‘estimate,’ O.B. fo-ménz ‘remembrance,’ to Lith. 
menz, O.B. minjg ‘think’ (Skt. man, Grk. μένος, etc.). 

Lith. sg-noszai, used of things thrown up by the floods, Lett. 
nascha ‘ Achseljoch,’ to zesaa ‘carry’ (Skt. παρ). 

Lith. skola ‘debt’ to skeZi2 ‘be in debt’ (Goth. skulan). 

O.B. slava ‘glory’ to slova, sluti ‘be famous’ (Skt. ¢7u, Grk. 
κλύω, etc.). Cf. Skt. Crdva-s. 

Lith. svora-s ‘clock-weight’ to svertz ‘weigh.’ Cf. Goth. swér-s 
‘important,’ O.E. swar ‘heavy,’ etc. 

Lith. j-toka ‘inlet’ to tek ‘flow’ (Skt. ak, O.Ir. techim ‘fly,’ etc.). 

O.B. 0-tvavii, o-trava ‘poison’ to o-trovg ‘poison,’ trove ‘use 
up’ (Grk. τρύω, etc.). 

Lith. Φοδὰ ‘building’ to the root fved, O.Ir. atveba ‘dwells,’ 
Umbr. tredeit ‘versatur.’ Cf. O.E. prop ‘village.’ 
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Lith. -voda ‘conduit’ to ved2 ‘lead, marry’ (cf. Skt. vadh#-s 
‘bride,’ Av. védayett: ‘leads’). Cf. also O.B. vodo-vazdo ‘conduit.’ 

Lett. wa/-s ‘swath,’ O.B. valz ‘wave,’ to Lith. vez ‘turn, roll’ 
(Lat. volvd, Grk. ἐλύω, etc.). 

Lith. vora ‘row, series,’ probably to ver22 ‘open and shut’ (Skt. 
vr ‘inclose,’ Goth. warjan, etc.). Cf. Skt. vdéra-s ‘one’s turn,’ 
tri-vdram ‘three times’ (Per Persson, K. Z. 33, 293). 

Lith. zsz-vora ‘soup,’ Lett. wads ‘soup,’ O.B. vard ‘heat,’ to- 
Lith. vér-dz ‘boil,’ O.B. vir7¢ ‘boil.’ 

Lith. pra-voza and pra-véza ‘wagon-track’ to vez2 ‘ride’ (Skt. 
vah, Lat. vehd, etc.). Cf. Skt. véhka-s ‘beast of burden,’ Goth. 
wég-s ‘wave.’ 

O.B. po-zaru ‘conflagration’ (from *fo-Zér%) to gorjg ‘burn’ 
(Skt. ghar-ma-s ‘heat,’ Grk. θερ-μό-ς, etc.). 

Lith. déga-s ‘course,’ O.B. dégz ‘flight,’ to Lith. degu ‘flee’ 
(Grk. φέβομαι) 

Lith. pa-séda-s ‘a sitting,’ af-sodé ‘settling,’ O.B. sq-séda 
‘neighbor,’ to Lith. sédzu, O.B. sézda ‘sit’ (Skt. sad, Lat. seded, 
Goth. szfan, etc.). Cf. Skt. sédé-s ‘sitting on horseback,’ O.E. 
set and sdét ‘soot,’ below, p. 461. 

O.B. po-séki ‘a cut’ to sék@ ‘cut’ (Lat. sec). Cf. O.H.G. 
suohha ‘harrow, furrow.’ 

Lith. sééga-s ‘roof’ to stégiu ‘roof over’ (Skt. sthag, Grk. oréye, 
Lat. fegé, etc.). 

In the last four examples the verbs also show the long vowel, 
but the cognate forms of other languages show that the roots 
were not originally of the heavy series. 

O.B. véra ‘faith,’ Lat. véru-s, O.Ir. fir ‘tree,’ O.H.G. wara 
‘truth,’ belong here if the root is yev, as is indicated by the 
O.Pers. varnavatiy ‘appears credible’ or ‘convinces.’ On the 
meaning of the Old Persian word cf. especially Hiibschmann, 
Z. Ὁ. M. G. 38, 424. Kluge’s derivation from *yes-70 is abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Lith. prdta-s ‘intelligence’ to su-prantz2 ‘understand,’ Pruss. 
tss-presstun. Cf. Goth. frdp-s ‘wise.’ The Prussian forms show 
that the root is of the e-series, Fick, Noreen and others compare 
Lat. znter-pretor. = 

O.B. sami ‘self, O.E. ge-sém ‘unanimous,’ beside ὁμό-ς, ἅμα, 
Lat. stmzlz-s, Goth. sama ‘same.’ Cf. Av. hémo beside Skt. sama-s. 

Lith. nziga-s ‘naked’ beside Goth. nagap-s, Lat. nadu-s, etc., 
perhaps belongs here, though only forms with ὁ and 4 exist. 
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Germanic. 


O.E. &i ‘food’ to efan ‘eat’ (Lat. edd, etc.). 

O.H.G. déra, O.E. 52r ‘bier,’ to deran ‘bear’ (Grk. φέρω, etc.). 

O.E. ὀγδᾷ ‘brook’ (O.H.G. druohk ‘swamp’), probably to drecanz 
‘break.’ Cf. also O.E. δγδε ‘breech,’ plur. 6véc ‘breeches,’ O.H.G. 
bruok ‘breeches.’ See Kluge, 5. v. Bruch. 

O.N. drap ‘murder’ to drepa ‘strike,’ Germ. treffen. 

O.H.G. fuora, O.E. for ‘way, journey,’ to Goth. faran (Skt. 
pr, Grk. περάω, etc.). Cf Skt. péra-s ‘crossing.’ 

O.H.G. fara ‘danger,’ O.N. far ‘danger,’ O.E. f@r ‘danger, 
fear,’ to the same root as the preceding (cf. Grk. πεῖρα, Lat. 
periculu-m). 

O.H.G. frdga ‘question’ to Goth. fraihnan ‘ask’ (Lat. precor, 
-etc.). 

Goth. /rop-s, ΟΝ. fréd-r ‘wise.’ Cf. Lith. 7sz-prdta-s ‘intelli- 
gence’ above, p. 460. | 

O.N. gafa ' good fortune,’ M.H.G. gdade, Dutch gaa/ ‘gift,’ to 
Goth. giban ‘give.’ 

O.N. kuéma ‘ arrival’ to Goth. giman (Skt. gam, etc.). 

O.H.G. qgudla ‘pain,’ Dutch kwaal ‘pain,’ to O.H.G. guelan, 
O.E. cwelan ‘suffer pain.’ Cf. Lith. gé/@ ‘violent pain’ to gefz 
‘pain,’ above, p. 459. 

O.H.G. daga ‘situation’ to Goth. Agan (O.B. legg, Grk. λέχ-ος, 
etc.). On O.H.G. /uoga cf. Osthoff, I. F. V 313. 

Goth. us-mét ‘conduct,’ O.N. mde ‘manner,’ O.H.G. mdza, 
Dutch maat ‘measure,’ to Goth. mitan ‘measure’ (Grk. μέδομαι, 
Lat. modu-s, etc.). 

Goth. anda-ném ‘acceptance,’ O.H.G. zdma, O.E. ném ‘theft,’ 
to Goth. zzman ‘take’ (Grk. νέμω, etc.). 

O.H.G. scdva, Dutch skaar, O.N. ske@re (plur.), Mid.E. schére 
(plur.) ‘shears,’ to O.H.G. skeran, etc. (Grk. xeipw, etc., Per Pers- 
son, Wurzelerweiterung, 29). Cf. also M.H.G. schuor ‘shearing.’ 

O.H.G. scéla ‘shell’ and ‘drinking-vessel,’ O.N. skd/ ‘drinking- 
vessel, scales,’ to Lith. ske/iz ‘split.’ Cf. especially Per Persson, 
K. Z. 33, 285. Lett. schkéle ‘chip’ and perhaps Skt. &@/a-s 
‘time’ are from the same root. 

M.H.G. séze ‘dwelling-place, situation,’ O.E. s@f ‘ambuscade,’ 
to Goth. stan. 

O.E. «δέ, O.N. sé¢ ‘soot,’ probably to the same root as the 
preceding, ‘soot’ being ‘that which settles on anything’ (so Fick, 
Noreen and others). 
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O.H.G. suohkha ‘harrow, furrow’ to Lat. secd, etc. 

O.H.G. sprahkha, O.E. spr@c ‘speech,’ to O.H.G. sprehhan, 
O.E. sprecan ‘speak.’ 

Goth. swér-s ‘important, honored,’ O.H.G. swér, O.E. swér 
‘heavy,’ to Lith, sverzz2 ‘weigh.’ Cf. Lith. svora-s ‘clock-weight’ 
above, p. 459. 

O.E. swol ‘heat’ to swelan ‘burn’ (Lith. sujl2 ‘be singed’). 

Goth. wég-s, O.N. vég-r, O.H.G. wag, O.E. weg ‘wave,’ and 
O.H.G. wéga, O.E. weg ‘scales,’ both to Goth. wigan (Lat. υελῦ, 
etc.). 

O.N. kongor-vafa ‘spider’ to vefa ‘weave’ (Grk. ὑφαίνω, etc.). 
Cf. Skt. drna-vadbhi-s ‘spider.’ 

O.E. wet ‘wet’ beside weter, Goth. waté ‘water,’ Grk. ὕδωρ, etc. 
The root is usually given as ued, but it might also be of the 
a-series, 

O.E. wr@c, Dutch wraak, O.H.G. réhkha ‘vengeance,’ to wrecan, 
Goth. wrikan ‘ pursue.’ 

On O.H.G. wéra ‘truth’ and O.E. 3¢-sém ‘unanimous,’ cf. 
above, p. 460. 

Greek. 


There are not many certain examples among noun-forms, but 
we are justified in citing denominatives in further proof of the 
existence of the type. Such denominatives are: 

βρωμάομαι beside βρέμω. 

δωμάω beside δέμω. 

κλωπάομαι beside κλέπτω. 

λωγάω beside λέγω (Hesychius; cf. Schulze, Quaest. Epic. 507). 

νωμάω beside νέμω. ἷ 

πωλέω, πωλέομαι beside πέλομαι, πολέομαι. 

πωτάομαι beside πέτομαι. 

στρωφάω beside στρέφω. 

τρωπάω beside τρέπω. 

τρωχάω beside τρέχω. 

πηδάω to root fed, Skt. pad. 

φληδάω beside φλέδων. 

Of actually existing noun-forms, λώπη to λέτω is an unquestion- 
able example; likewise λώγη" συναγωγὴ σίτου (Hesychius). θώραξ 
= Skt. dhdraka-s ‘holding’ implies a *dhéro- from the root dher, 
Skt. dr ‘hold.’ 

In the following examples the etymologies are less certain, but 
probable : 
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βῶλο-ς to βέλος, βάλλω, etc. 

ἔρημο-ς tO ἠρέμα, Goth. rimis ‘quiet,’ Skt. vam ‘be content,’ etc. 

πηδό-ν ‘blade of the oar,’ and so perhaps originally ‘foot,’ like 
πούς, Skt. pad, pada-, Lith. péda@ ‘footstep,’ to root fed. Cf. πηδάω. 

σκῶλο-ς, σκῶλο-ν tO σκάλλω, Lith. ske/iz ‘split.’ Cf Lett. schkele 
‘chip, splinter.’ 

σωρό-ς, σώρακο-ς ‘basket’ or ‘box’ beside σορός, to Lith. tveriz 
‘seize.’ 

Spa (cf. βῶροι" ὀφθαλμοί in Hesychius) belongs to épde, Goth. 
war-s ‘careful,’ but we cannot be sure of the ablaut series. 

Here may also be mentioned the adverb τῆλε, τηλοῦ to Skt. 
ctram ‘long,’ carama-s ‘last.’ Some of the examples cited by 
Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. IX 146, such as κωφό-ς, κῶμο-ς, χῶρο-ς 
rest on etymologies which appear to me more doubtful than the 
preceding. 

Latin. 


In Latin the examples are even fewer than in Greek. Evidence 
of the existence of the formation is furnished by sédé beside 
seded, célé beside oc-culé (O.E. helan, O.Ir. celim, etc.), by vénor 
according to Meillet’s etymology (Skt. van ‘win, pursue’), further 
by féralt-s, régulu-s, tégula, and perhaps by sériu-s (Goth. swér-s 
‘important,’ O.E. swar ‘heavy,’ εἴς. ὃ). Cf. also colléga, collégium 
to col-legé, further véléx to volé, volare. 


2. Among 7-stems. 

The vrddhi in Sanskrit is comparatively rare, but is seen in a 
number of agent-nouns and adjectives, as sdédi-s ‘rider,’ séci-s 
‘accompanying,’ — dhdri-s ‘— bearing,’ — jdni-s' ‘having a — 
wife. Cf Whitney, Gram.’, §1155, @. Parallels are to be found 
in the European languages, chiefly in Germanic, where adjective 
z-stems with strengthened root-syllable are not uncommon. In 
forms like Goth. un-gép-s, anda-ném-s some scholars see an 
historical connection with the perfect stem gép-, ném-, but I do 
not see why they need be separated from forms like O.H.G, 
thuoli, Ruoni with I.E. 6. 

O.H.G. -déri (Mod. Germ. -bar), O.E. -62ve in compounds, as 
O.H.G. scin-bdri ‘manifest,’ M.H.G. vruht-baere ‘fruitful,’ Zest- 
baere ‘joyful,’ Mod. Germ. /frucht-bar, lust-bar, etc. (Willmanns, 


10On the justification of citing here such forms as occur only in compounds, 
cf. below, p. 469. 
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Deutsche Grammatik, II, p. 492 f.), O.E. dust-b~re ‘joyful,’ /yr- 
δῶν ‘fire-bringing,’ etc. Cf. Skt. -dhdri- in cadmara-dhéri-s 
‘ plume-bearing.’ 

O.N. glap-r ‘misdeed’ to glepja ‘injure.’ 

M.H.G. héle, haele ‘concealing’ to helan ‘conceal’ (O.Ir. celine, 
Lat. oc-cudd, etc.). Cf. Lat. célo, célare. 

Goth. gén-s, O.N. ku@n, O.E. cwén ‘woman, wife.’ Cf. Skt. 
-jani- in compounds, as priya-jani-s ‘having a dear wife.’ 

Goth. un-gép-s ‘unspeakable’ to gi pan ‘say.’ 

O.N. kuém-r, O.E. cwéme, O.H.G. 52-guami ‘suitable,’ to Goth. 
giman ‘come’ (root g*em, Skt. gam, etc.). Cf. also O.N. kam-r 
‘suitable.’ 

O.H.G. chuoli, O.E. cdl ‘cool,’ beside kalt, ceald ‘cold,’ both 
from a root ge/ seen in Lat. gelu, gelidu-s, etc. 

O.H.G. kuont ‘bold,’ O.E. céne ‘bold,’ O.N. kén ‘wise,’ to 
kennen (root gen, gnd, Skt. jnd, etc.). 

O.N. lok-r ‘brook’ to /eka ‘drip,’ E. leak. 

O.E. m&te ‘moderate,’ O.H.G. -mdzt, O.E. -m@te in compounds, 
as un-mazt, un-m@te ‘immense,’ etc. (Mod. Germ. -mdassig), to 
Goth. mttan ‘measure’ (Grk. μέδομαι, Lat. modu-s, etc.). 

Goth. anda-néms ‘acceptable’ to niman ‘take’ (Grk. νέμω, etc.). 

O.N. rak-r ‘right’ beside rettr ‘right,’ Goth. γαξλές, to the root 
of Lat. r2g0, réc-tu-s, etc. 

Goth. anda-sét-s ‘horrible’ to szfan ‘sit’ (Lat. seded, etc.). 

O.H.G. spahi ‘wise’ to spehon ‘investigate, spy out’ (Lat. speczd, 
etc. ). 

O.H.G. tragi, O.E. trég ‘slow, lazy,’ to Goth. #tgé ‘sadness,’ 
O.E. trega ‘misery, grief,’ etc. 

O.H.G. gt-zémi, O.E. 3¢-téme ‘suitable,’ O.H.G. widar-zémi 
‘hateful,’ to Goth. ga-t#man ‘be suitable.’ 

Goth. wén-s, O.N. wéni, O.E. wén ‘hope’ (O.H.G. wan ‘uncer- 
tain idea,’ Mod.G. Waz), from the same root yen, as O.E. winnan 
‘strive,’ Skt. van ‘desire, win.’ 

O.H.G. ge-vézt ‘commeatus,’ Mod.G. Gefass, beside Fass, E. 
vat, both perhaps from the root fed seen in Grk. πέδη, E. fetter, etc. 
Lith. Zvér}-s, O.B. zvéri ‘wild beast,’ to Grk. θήρ, Lat. feru-s. 

O.B. plavi ‘ship’ to plova ‘swim, sail.’ Cf. Skt. plava-s ‘over- 
flow.’ 

O.B. rézi ‘speech’ to reka ‘speak.’ 

O.B. ‘vari ‘creation’ to fvoritt ‘make,’ Lith. fver#2 ‘seize, hold.’ 
Further may be mentioned Lith. mé#i-s ‘throw’ to meef2 ‘throw,’ 
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Lett. méris ‘pest’ to Lith. mirszt2 ‘die’ (Skt. mr, Lat. morior, 
etc.), Lett. 2ész-s to Lith. zesz2 ‘carry,’ though these are inflected 
as jo/é-stems. 

O.B. Zalt ‘pain’ (from *gé/i) to Lith. ge/2 ‘pain.’ 

Grk. δῆρι-- has often been connected with δέρω. 


3. Among #-stems. 

Here again the vrddhi in Sanskrit is comparatively infrequent, 
the clearest instances being the neuters déru ‘wood,’ 7 ἄμε ‘knee,’ 
sanu ‘ridge, back,’ and the adjective dériz-s ‘bursting’ (dr, Grk. 
dépw, etc.). With dérd-s we may compare Lith. vom2-s ‘quiet, 
mild’ to rim-st2 ‘be quiet,’ Skt. vam ‘be content,’ etc. In Greek 
ἃ yevu beside γόνυ is to be inferred with J. Schmidt from γωνία, for 
which no other explanation has been offered, as far as I know. 
Cf. also τρίγωνον and Armen. cunzr ‘knee.’ From στωμύ-λο-- may 
be inferred a *orwpv- (cf. δρτμύ-λος to δρτμύ-ς:) beside the noun 
στόμα, both from a root sfem, meaning perhaps ‘to sound.’ 
Bechtel and Prellwitz compare plausibly Skt. sté@mu-s ‘sounding,’ 
though this has usually been connected with stan (std-mu-; cf. 
Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., p. 14). Goth. fofu-s is probably a 
specifically Germanic development, but may be mentioned as 
indicating how the type may have arisen elsewhere. The neuters 
like ddvu and jénu may be based on the type represented by 
Greek δῶ (I. E. *d@d(m); cf. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildung, 222 f.). 


4. Among s-stems. 

In Sanskrit the vrddhi appears rarely, as in vésas ‘garment’ to 
vas ‘clothe,’ véhas ‘offering’ to vah ‘carry,’ -vdcas beside vacas 
‘speech.’ We may compare: 

Grk. γῆρας beside γέρων, Skt. javant- ‘old.’ 

ἦθος beside ἔθος, Skt. svadhd ‘custom.’ 
ῥῆγος to ῥέζω, Skt. va7 ‘color.’ 
μῆδος tO μέδομαι, μήδομαι. 

Lat. sédés to seded. Cf. also the forms of other ablaut series, as 
ambdagés to agé, contages to tangé, molés beside moles-tu-s. 

O.N. dagr ‘day of twelve hours,’ O.E. (Northumbrian) d630r 
(Sievers, Ags. Gram., §289) beside d@3, Goth. dag-s ‘day,’ Skt. 
dah, Lith. degz ‘burn.’ 

Goth. pévis ‘slave’ beside piu-s ‘slave’ (from *tég-es- : *téq*o-). 

A few other instances are quoted by J. Schmidt, Pluralbildung, 
147 f.; Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 242 f. 
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5. Among other stems. 

In stems other than those already mentioned, the lengthened 
vowel is of the rarest occurrence. Grk. ἧπαρ, Iranian ydékar* 
‘liver,’ as compared with Skt. yééré, Lat. zecuy is an interesting 
example, and another instance from the same declensional type is 
Grk. νῶκαρ ‘sleep,’ provided this belongs to νέκυ-ς (Prellwitz). In 
Skt. réjan- the long vowel doubtless had its origin in the mono- 
syllabic γα7-, but one may compare O.N. dggn ‘day,’ Goth. uz-éfa 
‘manger’ to z/an ‘eat,’ Lith. vémo ‘vomiting’ to vemiz ‘vomit,’ - 
Grk. δῶμα. Before -Z0- as a primary suffix the vrddhi is not to be 
recognized. Skt. rd/ya-s, Lat. régiu-s are evidently secondary 
derivatives from 7dj-, rvég-, and in the same way are to be judged 
other examples where the simplex no longer exists, e. g. Lat. 
séviu-s from *séro-, *syéro-, if connected with Goth. swér-s. 

Before a suffix beginning with a consonant, vrddhi is quite 
exceptional in Sanskrit. With vés-tu- ‘abode,’ bhdr-man- 
‘support,’ one may perhaps compare the Slavic nevésta ‘bride’ 
from *ne(vo)-vésta’ ‘newly wedded,’ vesta from véd-ta to veda. 
In accordance with Streitberg’s theory, one would assume original 
forms *vesetu-, *bharemen-, *vedetéa. The Lithuanian infinitives 
like Rédti or svertz (Streitberg, I. F. III 408 ) and Lat. ctu-s, 
véctu-s, téctu-s may be mentioned in this connection, but the long 
vowel of the Lithuanian preterits and the Latin perfects is largely 
responsible. Skt. sé¢hd-s, participle of sah (Osthoff, Perfect, 30), 
is a doubtful parallel. Cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., §34 4, 840. 


We have seen that it is not alone in Sanskrit that primary 
derivatives with the long vowel in the e-series are found, and that 
in o-stems, where such are frequent in Sanskrit they are also 
frequent in Balto-Slavic and Germanic, and not unknown in 
Greek and Latin. In consequence of the belief that Skt. dhéra-s 
represents I.E. *éhovo-s, Brugmann assumes that Skt. dkara-s 
stands for I.E. *dkevo-s. But since the existence of the type 
*bhoro-s, *bhér-o-s is established, I submit that the equations Skt. 
bhéra-s = 1.E.*bhoro-s, *bhéro-s and Skt. *6héra-s = 1.E. *bhoro-s, 
*bhero-s, have an equal historical backing. 

We have now completed our discussion of those categories 
which have furnished the chief support to Brugmann’s law, and 


1It is not necessary, with Prusik, K. Z. 33, 160, to assume an exception to 
the change of ex too“. The haplology, to use Bloomfield’s expression, might 
date back of the period when this change took place. 
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have endeavored to show that in no case is this law requisite to 
their explanation, and that only in one of them does it offer any 
distinct advantages. If this attempt is successful and if we then 
take into account the isolated forms where the evidence is 
distinctly against it, as Wackernagel’s position (cf. above, p. 447) 
shows, it ought to be admitted that the scales fall on the other 
side, and that, all in all, Sanskrit phonology and morphology are 
simpler and more intelligible without the assumption in question 
than with it. 

There remains one category which has no direct bearing on 
Brugmann’s law, but which is an important part of the general 
question of vrddhi in Sanskrit—namely, the vrddhi of secondary 
derivation. Its consideration is also necessary in justification of 
my having cited above as primary derivatives some forms which 
others have regarded as secondary. 


The Vrddhi in Secondary Derivation. 


It appears to be the prevailing opinion that the phenomenon of 
vrddhi in secondary derivation is not confined to the Aryan 
branch, but existed in the Indo-European period. Kluge, Paul’s 
Grundriss, I 395, J. Schmidt, Urheimat der Indogermanen, p. 26, 
and Kretschmer, K. Z. 31, 456, have adduced material to support 
this, and their conclusion, in contrast to that of v. Bradke, Z. D. 
M. G. 40, 362, is approved by Streitberg, I. F. III 380, and by 
Bloomfield, Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. 26, 8. Since it is admitted 
by all that the process is of widespread application only in Indo- 
Iranian, but at the same time must be the outgrowth of something 
which existed in proethnic times, the question may seem to be 
merely one of degree. Yet there is a definite question involved 
—namely, Had a direct connection between the lengthening of 
the vowel and the process of secondary derivation become 
established in the proethnic period? Are there examples from 
the European languages in which a Jong vowel is clearly attrib- 
utable to the fact of secondary derivation, as is the case in Indo- 
Iranian? The answer, I believe, still admits of reasonable doubt. 
Certainly the evidence in favor of the affirmative has been 
overestimated. 

In the first place, many of the forms adduced have no claim to 
be regarded as secondary derivatives. O.H.G. déra ‘bier’ (to 
beran), O.H.G. gudla ‘pain’ (to guelan), O.H.G. spaki ‘wise’ (to 
spehan), Goth. swérs ‘honored, important,’ O.H.G. swa@r ‘heavy’ 
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(to Lith. sveri2 ‘weigh’) have nothing either in form or meaning 
to indicate that they are anything but primary derivatives, and, 
accordingly, they have been cited above among the numerous 
other examples of the same nature. Goth. φέρης ‘wife, woman’ is 
cited by J. Schmidt and Streitberg as derived from ginéd ‘woman,’ 
but the use of the two words in Germanic lends no support to the 
assertion that géms is a collective. It is simply one of a set of 
derivatives showing various ablaut forms of the same root; cf. 
Brugmann, Grd. II 105, 262. Nor is it clear that M.H.G. swager 
‘brother-in-law’ is actually derived from sweher ‘father-in-law’ ; 
cf. Brugmann, Grd. II 825, note. Granted the connection of 
Goth. még ‘son-in-law’ with magus ‘servant,’ there is nothing in 
form or meaning to show that the former is derived from the 
latter, and not merely from the same root. O.N. dagyr ‘day’ (of 
twelve hours) has been contrasted with dagr, but may well be a 
primary derivative like Lat. sédes, Grk. ῥῆγος, etc., and is so 
regarded by J. Schmidt, Pluralbildung, 149, 151. There is no 
reason for viewing Grk. pépunpa, cited by Bechtel, as a secondary 
compound, In fact, according to the system as developed in 
Sanskrit, it would have to be *ynpyepa (yielding *pepuepa) ; cf. Skt. 
gadgadya-m ‘stammering’ to gadgada-s ‘stammering’ (adj.), 
c@ficalya- ‘variability’ to cafcala-s ‘movable.’ Kretschmer’s 
explanation of the puzzling Homeric fis is too uncertain to be 
used as evidence. And for Goth. stbuntéhund, etc., J. Schmidt's 
explanation seems less probable than that of Wheeler and Brug- 
mann, simply from the Germanic standpoint. 

In some of the other words which have been brought forward 
we have to do unquestionably with secondary derivatives, but 
there is no evidence that the long vowel did not already exist in 
the primary nouns or adjectives from which they are derived. 
Lat. γέρμα and tégula may come from *régo-, *tégo- (cf. Lith. 
stéga-s ‘roof’) as well as from *vego-, *tego-. Grk. στωμύλος 15 not 
derived directly from στόμα, but presupposes a *orwpv-s formed 
from the same root. Cf. above, p. 465. 

Goth. fidur-dog-s ‘rerapraios’ and ahtau-dégs ‘éxranpepos’ have 
been cited since Schleicher as secondary derivatives from dag-s 
‘day.’ In particular they have been compared with Skt. ¢afé- 
¢@rada- ‘containing a hundred years,’ dvt-jani- ‘having two 
wives,’ etc., as evidence of the existence of a vrddhi peculiar to 
the second members of compounds, The comparison was first 
suggested by de Saussure (Systéme primitif, 165, note), with a 
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distinct reservation on account of Norse ἀρ, but others, as 
Bezzenberger, Henry, J. Schmidt, Kretschmer and Bechtel, have 
not hesitated to accept it as significant of a special variety of 
vrddhi. Wackernagel, however (Dehnungsgesetz, 23), expresses 
scepticism. And this scepticism is fully justified. One can, 
indeed, find still other examples of vrddhi-forms occurring only 
in composition. Especially appropriate to the Goth. fidur-dég-s 
beside dag-s is a Lithuanian form belonging to the same root— 
namely, afé-dogez ‘summer rye’ beside daga-s ‘harvest.’ Further, 
O.B. vodo-vazda ‘aqueduct’ beside vozai ‘leader.’ With the 
Sanskrit compounds in -dhkart-s may be compared the Germanic 
compounds in -daért- (O.E. -dére only in compounds; O.H.G. 
-bart, but also dé7ig ‘fruitful’). And there are others. But two 
facts tend to rob all such cases of any special significance. In the 
first place, a form which in one language occurs only in com- 
pounds may be found uncompounded in another language. The 
Sanskrit compounds in -jdni-, like priya-jdni- ‘having a dear 
wife,’ have been cited, but in Germanic beside the Old Norse 
Sull-kvéni ‘having a good wife’ stands the simple 4v@z, Goth. 
gén-s. In Old High German -mézz is confined to compounds 
(but also mézig), while in Old English mé@fe ‘moderate’ occurs 
beside uz-méte ‘immense,’ etc. Secondly, the reverse relation 
between compound and simplex is often found. In Lithuanian, 
for example, we have dora ‘agreement,’ but dara-s only in 
compounds, as fa-dara-s ‘result,’ etc.; tvora ‘hedge,’ but ‘vara-s 
only in compounds, as af-tvara-s ‘hedge,’ etc. Beside Skt. 
vaéda-s ‘speaking’ the form vada-s is found in the literature only 
in compounds, like priyam-vada-s ‘speaking what is agreeable,’ 
etc. In most cases where both forms exist in Sanskrit, both are 
found standing alone and in compounds. It ought to be clear 
from these facts that in Goth. fdur-dog-s, etc., the restriction of 
the form with the long vowel to compounds is merely accidental. 
The meaning is that which belongs to a possessive compound, 
like the Modern German vierfagig, so that it does not follow that 
the *dég-s itself was a secondary derivative. The relation of 
Grk. προστῴον to στοά, στοιά may be the same. 

The most probable example of vrddhi in secondary derivation | 
is Lat. dvum, Grk. φόν. For the idea that it comes from the word 
for bird (Lat. avi-s, Skt. vt-s, etc.), though doubted by Brugmann, 
Grd. II 107, is extremely attractive. It is, however, possible, of 
course, that among the various ablaut forms of this word for bird 
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there existed one with the long vowel, and that this formed the 
basis of the secondary derivative. A similar case is Grk. ¢a 
‘ sheepskin.’ 

Further, several Germanic words have been cited in which a 
collective meaning is associated with forms having the long vowel. 
These are: O.H.G. uodal ‘family estate’ beside ada/ ‘noble’; 
O.H.G. muor, O.E. mér ‘moor, swamp’ beside mari ‘sea’ (? cf. 
Kluge, s. v. Moor); M.H.G. duost, occurring only once and in 
the phrase ‘mit bastinen 4xzosten,’ so probably related to δας; 
M.H.G. gruose ‘juice of plants’ beside gras. It is not to be 
denied that these cases are striking. At the same time, since the 
collective meaning is common enough among primary derivatives, 
it is possible that We have to do here only with primary doublets 
of varying meaning. Of a similar nature are the Lithuanian 
collectives and abstracts quoted by Leskien, Bildung der Nomina 
im Litauischen, p. 301, 6. g. /66z-s ‘goods, riches’ beside /ada-s 
‘good,’ ploti-s ‘breadth’ beside flatz-s ‘broad,’ etc. Leskien 
remarks: “Diese Erscheinung erinnert an indische Vriddhirung 
bei gleichartigen Bildungen; vielleicht sind aber die litauischen 
Beispiele als Primarbildungen zu alten Verben anzusehen.” 

The very fact that even the best of the examples cited from the 
European languages are of such a nature that another explanation 
is at least possible, is in itself an indication of the source of the 
phenomenon which is so widely developed in Sanskrit. It has 
long been obvious that the vrddhi of secondary derivation must 
have its ultimate origin somewhere in primary derivation. For 
the lengthening of vowels is a purely mechanical process, and 
there are no phonetic conditions present in secondary derivatives 
which do not also occur in primary derivatives. v. Bradke, Z. D. 
M. 6. 40, 363, suggests that the sufhix a was added to the strong 
form of a variable stem, e.g. mdruta- from *mdrut- (beside 
marut-), Streitberg, I. F. III 380, would find the source of the 
secondary vrddhi in the monosyllabic stems like wék, which 
sometimes show collective meaning. Against this Bloomfield, 
Trans. of the Amer. Phil. Assoc. XXVI, p. 8. 

I would suggest as a more probable source the coexistence of 
forms with long and short vowels in the root-syllable among the 
primary derivatives with vowel suffixes, especially -o-, -d- and 2. 
The lists already given show how numerous such forms with the 
long vowel were. As regards usage, there is no meaning which 

in itself is indicative of secondary derivation. Among obvious 
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secondary derivatives the relation to the simplex is manifold. 
For example, it may be that of descriptive adjective to noun, as 
Skt. mdnasa-s ‘relating to the mind’ to manas ‘mind,’ English 
joyous to joy, or of abstract noun to descriptive adjective, as 
Ssdumanasa-m ‘kindness’ to sumanas- ‘kindly,’ English goodness 
to good. But all such meanings are found in primary derivatives. 
Now, in the proethnic period there were formed from the same 
root nouns and adjectives of different shades of meaning and with 
different ablaut forms. Among the many possible accidental 
combinations of form and meaning there could not fail to exist 
such in which forms with long vowels coincided with a meaning 
which could be felt as secondary in relation to the meaning of 
other forms with the short vowel. From such coincidences, 
purely accidental in origin, arose a feeling for a connection 
between forms with long vowels and secondary derivation, and 
substantives were then actually formed from other substantives 
by lengthening the vowel. 

Whether this stage had been reached in the Indo-European 
period is the question we have been debating. The fact that the 
possible examples are so rare and that even these can be explained 
otherwise makes this appear more doubtful to me than is generally 
felt. The actual proof that such a stage has been reached can 
only be furnished by the existence of the next succeeding stage, 
that, namely, in which the lengthening has been extended to the 
initial syllable of words when this syllable is not the root-syllable, 
or in which the lengthening is of a nature not to be found in 
primary derivation. This stage is reached only in the Indo- 
Iranian period. Incases like Av. pé‘vi-vaz6 ‘rushing about’ from 
*pa'ri-vaz6 beside Skt. pari-plava-s ‘moving about’ from part- 
plava-s, or Av. mazda-yasni-§ ‘pertaining to the worshippers of 
Mazda’ from mazda-yasné ‘worshipper of Mazda,’ there can be 
no doubt as to the nature of the phenomenon. The long ὦ before 
single consonants was inherited from primary derivatives, but was 
extended to cases like O.P. Margava ‘inhabitant of Margiana’ 
from Margu-s ‘Margiana,’ Skt. par¢va-s to pargu-s, etc. Then 
such forms came to be used when the simple word had the weak 
ablaut-grade 7, as Av. var*pva3nz-s ‘victorious,’ Skt. vértraghna-s 
to var’praznd, var’ praja, Skt.vplra-ha. The di, du in their relation 
to 2, may have arisen in the same way. To *daiva- (Skt. deva-s 
‘god’) was formed a ddéiva- (Skt. daiva-s ‘divine’) and this asso- 
ciated with a form like *dzva-, resulting in the formation of 
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Maitra-s ‘belonging to Mitra’ from Mttra-s, etc. For, starting 
from a form like vigva-s, one would expect the analogy of d : a to 
result in a secondary *vigva-s, as is the case with the Slavic 
iteratives. Cf. above, p. 270. The type represented by Skt. 
Mattra-s beside Mitra-s or pautra-s ‘grandson’ beside putra-s 
‘son’ seems not to have been developed in the Indo-Iranian 
period. Atleast, no such forms have been found in Iranian, the 
few examples where we should look for δ: and gu showing rather 
the guna. So Praéfaond beside Prifd (both proper names) as 
against Skt. 7rattana-s, haomanapwham ‘kindness’ to humandé 
‘kind’ as against Skt. sdumanasa-m from sumanas-,and a few 
others. The explanation of these guna-forms, of which perhaps 
a few are to be recognized in Sanskrit (Whitney, §1204, g), is 
uncertain, but it may be surmised that we have here a phenom- 
enon independent of, but of similar origin with, secondary 
vrddhi—namely, an extension of an ablaut variation found among 
primary derivatives, but in this case the variation of strong and 
weak rather than of strengthened and strong. 


University or Cu1caco, CaRL DARLING BUCK. 
October, 1896. 


IV.—LATIN GLOSSES. 


Forms like drachuma, Tecumessa, mina, techina in Old Latin, 
as against δραχμή, Τέκμησσα, μνᾶ, τέχνη in Greek, show that there 
was a shunning of certain consonant combinations in the older 
stages of Latin, a peculiarity which gave rise to the development 
of parasitical vowels, called anaptyxis by the grammarians. It 
seems that this habit of inserting such vowels was successfully 
battled with in the schools, and gradually disappeared from the 
speech of the educated. But that it still must have lingered 
among the masses, of that the old glossaries offer sufficient 
evidence. So we find by the side of fechnis, C. Gloss. Lat. V 
581, 20, the old Plautine form fechinzs (corrupted to tethinis), IV 
183, 32; techinam (corrupted to femzam from tehinam), IV 183, 
3, which reappears as ¢hecinam by metathesis, V 156, 18. Greek 
κύκνος must have been current in popular speech as cicinus, for V 
471, 40 we read olor cygnus idest cicinus, and V 471, 41 olores 
cygnt cicinit, With that compare Ν 178, 11 cilipsidra = κλεψυδρα. 
V 382, 58 progine = Πρόκνη; 320, 60 phalanox = φάλαγξ; 483, 23 
selemmata == στέμματα; 275, 21 caseleo = Hebrew casleo; 541, 13 
balax = βλάξ; 150, 31 Sisimus = σεισμός. IV 134, 8. 32 origia = 
ὄργια; 109, 33 lentx = λύγξ; 143, 19 Pistmttzo = ψιμυθίῳ; 553, 24 
pistatium = ψιάθιον; 145, 14 pleturum = πλῆκτρον; 530, 32 arrt- 
pennem = Celtic-French arpent; 513, 42 enoctlius = ἔγχελυς. III 
397, 32 pelarigos = πελαργός, 16 patellea = mredéa; 571, 23 obtta- 
limus = ὀφθαλμός ; 142,61 sitmigma = oplypa. V 513, 32 segmina 
= optypa. Wright-Wiilker 370, 2 calamidis = χλαμύδος. 

According to Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 145 ff., we find 
also in native Latin words a tendency to develop such a parasitical 
vowel: witness uehiculum for the older uehiclum, where clu- 
stands for the Indo-Germanic suffix -#/o-, denoting instrument. 
Along that line we meet in the glossaries with forms as IV 126, 5 
nomenculator for nomenclator; 140, 21 perculatus, that is percu- 
lacus from ferculasus, for perculsus 140, 35. 36; 141, 10; 182, 9 
legimine for tegmine; 189, 37 weemeris, that is ueemenis, for 
uehemens; 399, 49 uastta for uasta[ta]; 402, 1 utvecita for 
utrecta; 465, 53 superestes for superstes; 577,7 uafero for uafro; 
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521, 32 ganarus for gnarus; 513, 18 mores for mors; 492, 40 
calex for calx; 579, 9 utriculis, that is wrigulis, for uirgulis ; 
547, 44 parimula for parmula. IV 605, 23 dulicia for dulcta. 
V 309, 51 apericolarius for apercularius; 331, 27 arimorum for 
armorum; 370, 47 terans, 536, 67 farans, for trans; 393, 34 
solerts for sollers; 536, 12 ineritia for inertia; 537, 30 clamite for 
clam le; 506, 42 lorigo, that is lovico, for lurco; 612, 11 carpitum 
for carptim; 633, 26 celeppere for clepere. W.-W. 274, 18 αγ1- 
mentum for armentum; 274, 17 arimentarius for armentarius ; 
350, 3 achariter for acriter. 

Lindsay speaks, p. 37, of a curious tendency to interchange 
u—t or i—u, ay apparent in Vulgar Latin stupila for stipula, 
Utica for ᾿Ιτύκη. Similar to that is when we find in the glossaries 
an interchange of z—o, as III 416, 40 rudbor for robur; IV 213, 
38 pucoli for pocult; or interchange of a—z, as in IV 361, 53 
lucana for lacuna; -and of a—u, IV 549, 40 zuga/a, that is ‘ucala, 
for zacula; or interchange of e—?, as IV 273, 25 créscet for 
crescit; 361, 30 duegat for leuigat; V 565, 2 metri for mitre = 
mitrae. Just so we find interchange of e—z, as in IV 556, αὶ 
tugellaria for tegularia; and of a—e in IV 346, 22 mela for male 
= malae; V 274, 43 laetantia for latentia; likewise there is occa- 
sional interchange of wz—e, as in V 512, 53 veppudula for rubetula. 
Probably an interchange of z—a we have in V 299, 42, where two 
glosses are confused. What there is now to be read hareolus 
tocundus uel diuinus abaris seems to have been originally Az/art- 
olus (found in Cicero’s correspondence) zocundus (h)areolus diuz- 
nus [dictus] ab aris. Interchange of z—o we have IV 532, 2 
momitauri, 1. 6. monttaurt, for minotaurz; of o—a, IV 251, 45 
interpalore for interpolare. Owing to interchange of oe—a we 
find IV 355, 29 penoe for poena. 

On a par with this vowel-interchange is the phenomenon of 
consonant-interchange which we observe in dztimices for liticines 
IV 108, 25; cedunt for decunt, i.e. tegunt, 1V 144, 3; uttigztlat 
for uitiligat ΙΝ 296, 40; lapicidina for lapidicina IV 253, 13, cf. 
532, 20; V 215, 19. 306, 35. 370, 22; casmonia for casnomtia (so 
in Corp. Gl. C. 149) = κὠνωψμυϊα᾽ ; Jaeta nogo for laena toga 1V 
532, 8; gerelem for galerum IV 604, 10; gaminidis for gany- 
midis, i.e. Ganymedis, V 275, 3; penucte for pecuntae V 221, 15; 
inriutsa for inrisiua V 109, 17; adilocus, i. 6. d@locus, for dyscolus 
V 286, 37; /aguno for lanugo V 306, 25; orscitra for orcistra, 


1Or is it κυνόμυια ὃ 
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1. 6. orchestra, V 376, 22; uefuli for uelut? V 335, 35; incelebrati 
for inlecebrati V 139,15; inlecebrarum for incelebrem V 301, 59; 
garilum for galirum, i.e. galerum, V 363, 49; pulimio for pumt- 
lio V 326, 9; spictones for scipiones V 393, 12. 331, 20; suspectur 
for susceptur, i, 6. susceptor, IV 284, 7; adtcit for ctdit, i. 6. cedtt 
= caedit,, V 385, 4; priugilium for priuilegium V 510, 64; 
gelura, i.e. gelura, for gerula V 502, 30; veminiculum, i. 6. 
vemidiculum, for redimiculum V 479,17; seniits for selints, which 
we have V 244, 2, i. 6. Selinus V 578, 56; galinas for genialem 
V 642, 5; murrani, i.e. morani, for Romani V 553, 40. That 
this phenomenon of metathesis as apparent in the above-quoted 
examples is worthy of our attention, I will just refer to Italian 
panereccio = Portuguese panaricio = Spanish panarizo = French 
panaris, forms that cannot be understood otherwise than as 
instances of metathesis of Greek παρωνυχί. At the same time 
this observation will enable us to understand some glosses that 
on the face of them are incomprehensible. For example, in IV 
400, 22 uena oculi cuniculi it is tolerably clear that wena explained 
by cunicu/z must mean a mineral vein or lode, but we are puzzled 
at oculi (which we meet again IV 191, 42 4). V 488, 51 the gloss 
appears in this form: wena oculig cuniculi. This ocudie may lead 
us on the right track; for that may stand for olucze, i. e. orugiae 
= arrugiae. As to / for 7 cf. V 126, 9 oleae = oreae; 274, 33 
caros seruus =calo seruus; 276, 22 caerebri=celebri. As toc 
appearing in the place of g, I need not quote any examples: it is 
of constant occurrence in these glosses. A for o we have V 245, 
13 calor = color; IV 27,22 canum = conum; IV 573, 50 abscurus 
= obscurus; IV 165, 38 uelarum = uelorum; IV 31, t = 28, 35 
callet usitatissima (h)abet = astutissime nouit, as Landgraf cor- 
rectly points out (Archiv f. L. L. IX°® 368). 

‘A very difficult gloss is C. Gl. L. IV 65, 2 ergata uicinus aut 
operator; similar are IV 232, 45 ergata utcinus uel operator; 
336, 45 ergata operator; 508, 43 ergata uicinus aut operator; V 
290, 50 ergata uicinus uel operalur g.; 194, 21 ergata utcinus 
aut operator. Corpus Gloss. E 272 ergata uicints. The word 
troubling us in these glosses is wécizus. Warron, in his edition 
of Sangallensis 912, tried to overcome the difficulty by assuming 


, ihe ter 
1 The full gloss reads ( walde dedicit, It is evident that the first syllable of 


dedicit is dittography of the last syllable of sa/de. On percatapsat cf. Loewe, 
Prodromus, pp. 106 and 359. 
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that uzcznus is = ficinus = *officinus ‘a man working in a shop,’ 
but such a word-formation is, I should say, impossible: Warron, 
at least, has not adduced any proof of its possibility. I see in 
uicinus a corruption of uzctl/us; that is to say, of uz/licus having 
been subjected to metathesis; for, that uczzus refers to a man 
occupied with agricultural work is seen from V 349, 17 colonus 
uicinus, wherewith compare IV 204, 48 agricola colonus.' All 
the above-quoted glosses refer, I think, to Genes. 4, 2, where the 
Codex Venetus has Κάϊν δ᾽ ὑπῆρξε ἐργάτης γῆς. I conceive the 
original gloss to have been something like this: γεωργός : ἐργάτης 
γῆς utllicus operator; this was abbreviated to ἐργάτης γῆς urllicus 
operator. Later on γῆς dropped out, and then in Latin guise the 
gloss took the form of ergata uillicus operator. Then, after 
utllicus, through the operation of metathesis, had been trans- 
formed into wzcz//us and that corrupted to uzcinus, an aut or uel 
was inserted to make the thing palatable. As to uzllicus operator 
ef. III 495, 35 georgus utllicus operarius; 111 512, 10 georgus 
utlicus operarius; III 300, 7 γεωργος uslicus; III 300, 8 yeopyos 
operarius; the last two apparently belong together and ought to 
read yewpyos uiliicus operarius. Concerning 2 for ἢ cf. V 316, το 
cycli = cygnt. 

In a similar way we may get at a proper understanding of IV 
31, 16 cautllatur mandatur; IV 315, 10 cabillator mandrator 
calumniator. Corpus Glossary (ed. Hessels) C 248 cadillatur 
mandrat; the inverted gloss we find IV 363, 45 mandrator cabil- 
lator. Also what we read V 273, 48 capillatur dragmatur seems 
to belong here.* That cad:llatur, capillatur, cautllatur stands for 
caluitur has already been pointed out by Landgraf, Archiv f. L. 
L. ΙΧ 369; but I hardly think he restored the original reading 
of IV 315, 10, when on the basis of V 274, 59 he proposed 
caluitur moratur calumniatur. Calumniatur certainly does not 
well fit in with cal/uztur, and it is difficult to see how an original 
moratuy can be the parent of mandratur, mandrat, mandatur. 
It would rather seem more probable that ΓΝ 315, 10 is a confusion 
of two glosses, viz. cautllatur calumntatur® and caluitur manti- 


1Cf. also V 495, 68 cssdltor operarius, which is probably part of an original 
agricola terrae cultor, operarius. 

3 But that, perhaps, is rather pugtllos uel dragmata. 

3Cf. IV 315, 11 cabsllator calumniam facit uel consitionem tocat, i. e. casillatur 
calumniam factt uel cum conuitio iocatur, according to Landgraf. Also V 174, 
38 there are two glosses, viz. caluentes frustrantes and casusllantes calumniantes, 
cf. V 52, 7. 
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culatur, and this latter is also the prototype of what we find V 
273, 48; IV 363, 45; Corp. Gloss. C 248. Manticlatur, written 
Py 


mandatur,may well account for mandatur, inasmuch as the scribe 
may have overlooked the superscribed τι; another one may have 
misread it for 7 and inserted it in the wrong place, whence resulted 
mandratur, and from that, by the dropping of the last syllable, 
may have sprung mandrat on the one hand and, through meta- 
thesis, dvamatur on the other hand. But, as dvagmatur, and not 
dramatur, is the reading of V 274, 48, how is the appearance of 
the g to be accounted for? I think, in the same way as the 
appearance of ¢ V 318, 47 in facta = fata or of the ¢ in the 
English word scythe or scent; that is to say, g being silent before 
m‘asc before 2, at the time the scribe wrote, it was unconsciously 
put, even where it properly had no right of being. Just so we 
find g superfluously and wrongly prefixed to » in II 493, 16 
gnatis yrouros (while III 493, 46 there is the right matzs yAovros), 
no doubt because the glossator had in mind gnatus = natus. 

A clear case of metathesis is V 274, 27 cabillatur cum deristone 
dolatur uel calumnias faciens. This is evidently fashioned after 
such glosses as V 273, 57 cabillatur cumconutcio locatur; V 273, 
56 capillus locus cumconuicino. These, of course, stand for cauzl- 
latus cum coniuicio wzocatus and cauillus tocus cum conutcto. 
Dolatur in V 274, 27 is, no doubt, metathesis of Jodatur, i. 6. 
lotatur, locatur = iocatur = tocatus, so that the true. reading is 
cauillatus cum derisione tocatus uel calumnias faciens. IV 327, 
47 we read deculate decurbate, which reappears inverted as decur- 
bate deculate IV 327, 49. Loewe (Gloss. Nom., p. 107) doubt- 
ingly suggested to read deculiatae decurtatae, but did not feel 
satisfied with it, after all; he was sure, however, that the emen- 
dation of this gloss had to go hand in hand with that of folzatum 
curuatum, which we read IV 77, 45; 239, 43; 348, 8; 519, 44; 
V 201,1; 259, 59(/oleatum curbatum) ; 361,43 feliatum (Epinal, 
foliatum) curbatum; V 457, 34; 501, 33- Corpus Gloss. F 276 
Soliatum curbulum. 

Now, as to deculate decurbate, we need only remember how 
often o and w are interchanged to see that deculate stands for 
decolate. The word is on record V 60, 27 defecarve est decollare 


1 Cf. pigmentum and French piment. 
Cf. Codex Bezae, Acts 20, 31 necte, where the dot over ¢ seems to indicate 
that ¢ is not sounded. 
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(= decolare) et res condam (= quondam) mixtam (= mixtas) a 
Secibus segregari (= segregare) = Placid. Gloss., ed. Deuerling, 
35, 18, and C. Gl. L. V 283, 51 desectum' (= defecatum) deco- 
latum. Comparing therewith V 285, 21 defecatum afece (=a 
JSaece) purgatum, and with that V 283, 45 defficatum purificatum 
= defaecatum purificatum; V 356, 5 defecatum uinum purifi- 
catum, it becomes probable that owing to metathesis decurbate 
stands for deburcate, i. e. depurgate, so that the original was 
decolate depurgate. And so also foliatum curuatum may stand 
for original foliatum purgatum; this seems the more probable, 
as there is preceding IV 519, 43 frondatur purgatur and 344, 7 
Jolia frondens (= frondes), wherewith compare V 501, 50 /rodatur 
(= frondatur) philloscopus = phyllocopus; V 501, 51 frondatur 
purgatur and Ν 479, 54 retanda (= resecanda) purganda (cf. IV 
79, 63 fundatur = frondatur (Ὁ) putatur), We have then to 
assume that there was a fo/iave in the sense of defolzare, which 
occurs V 618, 39 defolio folia carpo.” WHowever, we meet in the 
Wright-Wiilker glosses, W.-W. 409, 8, with a folialis explained 
crompeht, which seems to confirm /foliatum = curvatum. May 
be, then, that we have to read falcatum curvatum and falcalts 
crompeht, if that is not rather falcatis; falcatus is a Virgilian 
word occurring Aen. VII 732 falcati comminus enses. About the 
interchange of @ and o cf. C. Gl. L. IV 165, 38 rudentes funes 
uelarum = uelorum; as to t(e) appearing for Ζ cf. C. Gl. L. V 
319, 39 peltaria pellesque amento bouts pendent=1V 552, 39 = 
Corpus Gloss. P 276 (felltaria) = palearia pelles quae a mento 
bouts pendent (cf. C. Gl. L. V 318, 48 palearia caro quod submento 
bouts pendet); Corpus Gloss. E 479 exparta partibus (= partu- 
bus) uacuans = E 480 exparta parte (i. 6. partu) uacua = C. GI. 
L. IV 68, 34. 

C. Gl. L. V 303, 35 we have that puzzling gloss zzoliuae coesae, 
but it will become intelligible if we apply the principle of meta- 
thesis; we get then z” diuoae (= liuore) caesae, which may be 
what has been left of an original i” Zuore uirgae td est in macula® 
caesae; cf.C. Gl. L. IV 192, 21 uibifices = uibices cese (= caesae) 
plagarum; IV 193, 1 utbex plaga ex uirga=V 336, 8; 23 


1Cf. C. Gl. L. V 641, 71 floces seces sini = fraces feces uint. 

2Cf. Lessing’s deblatien = to remove superfluous leaves: “ Hochstens... ihr 
Aufkeimen begiinstigen, ihre Pflanzen versetzen, begdten, beblatten—kann hier 
entgegenarbeiten heissen” (Philos. Gesprache, Ernst and Falk, 1). 

8 Corpus Gloss. L 189 “δον, macula corporis. 
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uibices plage in corpore sine sanguinem; ΜΝ 253, 23 ututces 
(= utbices) caese plagarum. Metathesis has very probably also 
been at work to produce IV 192, 19 uiutx pugna, which I think 
sprang from uibex plaga. So, too, V 554, 20 lucar lucaris genus 
auts que pulcre canit primo mane quando lux emanat deriuatur 
autem aluce seu pecunia’ exlucts collecta. Comparing V 572, 11 
lucisna auts gue bene cantat, it becomes probable that the original 
luscinta, through metathesis, had turned into /ucisma, lucisna 
and (perhaps through the medium of /ucinas /uciras) into lucaris. 
Hence the confusion of it with the genitive of /ucar in V 554, 20. 
For I cannot persuade myself that there was an actual /ucar = 
luscinia, as the glossator would have us believe it; nor that there 
was a by-form /uctsna, as Landgraf (Archiv f. Lat. Lex. [X® 392) 
seems to be inclined to think. But cf. Corp. F 190. 

We know that by the Romans the honorary title of amicus was 
conferred upon states and tribes which they wished to keep on 
good terms with, but there is no record of a verb amicare 
expressive of this action; C. Gl. L. IV 239, 31, however, we read 
Soederati amicati. 

The adjective passivus has passed into the English language 
with the fixed meaning of ‘passive,’ i.e. inactive; the glosses, 
however, record it in the sense of ‘ passionate, hot-headed,’ ‘bold’; 
so IV 153, 33 praecebs passibus uel temerarius=I1V 551, 20 
pracceps passiuus uel temerarius® Through the medium of 
pacsibus this passtuus appears, owing to metathesis, changed to 
capsibus; V 322, 60 preceps temerarius capsibus*; and in the 
sense of ‘expansive, spacious’ it appears in the Wright-Wiilker 
glosses: W.-W. 514, 29 passiua sio wide; 464, 7 passiuus sto 
widgille; 453, 31 non ut passiuts nales swa wide = 486, 8. This 
passiuus is apparently an adjective formed from the past participle 
of pandere. Cf. Ahd. Gl. II 332, 8. 

We know of a /atex = agua, but the glosses record another 
latex that seems to mean ‘runner, clasper, tendril, side-shoot of a 
vine’: C. Gl. L. IV 316, 29 capriolz botrionis latices sunt; IV 314, 
35 Sotriones latrices; IV 594, 7 botryones latices; IV 359, 35 latex 
aqua liquor uel palans racemus. Should the real form of the 
word be ¢vadux, corrupted by metathesis to /atvex, and later 
latex, as indicated by IV 594, 7 when compared with IV 572, 27 


1C. Gl. L. IV rro, 43 ἧμεαν evrogatio que solebat in locis (i.e. lucts) fert; IV 
Iii, 1 lucra uechigalha (= lucar u.). 

2 Cf. IV 396, 26 φερε sine consilio passiue utolenter, 

5 Cf. III 333, 72 araxrog itnmoderatus ; 73 ataxtoc passibses. 
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tradix propago uel radix uel origo? Also Scaliger exhibits the 
word among his collection of noteworthy glosses =C. Gl. L. 
V 502, 2 dotrtones latices. 

Among the Glossae Scaligeri there is also one the mystery of 
which Loewe, Prodromus, p. 58, despaired of being able to 
dissolve. It is found C. Gl. L. V 592, 68 and reads this way: 
baen est lamina auri ab aure ad aurem quo familiares regum 
utebantur. Ornamentum colli ex auro et gemmis quod alio 
nomine torques potest dict. Loewe has this to say on it: “Scaliger 
... unde hauserit nescio. Idem vocabulum in breviloquo exstat, 
quem cum inspicere non possim ex Arevalo locum depromo: 
‘bahen graece, corona latine dicitur,’ item in glossario Diefen- 
bachii, p. 65¢, ‘daen baken bachen ben’ fere scribitur atque 
‘ornamentum colli,’ ‘dadspant,’ aliter explicatur. JIanssonio ab 
Almeloveen ‘Saxonicum’ videtur sapere coll. Spelmanni Archai- 
olog. v. ‘beonomagium,’ Vulcanio, p. 93, 51, contra Hispanicum : 
‘forte darra, ita enim hodie Hispanis vocatur lamina uel massa et 
discus.’ ”’ 

In the glossaries I have found the following references to the 
word: C. Gl. L. III 510, 56 daen bradium' uel corona; III 490, 
38 baen corona. The source of Scaliger’s quotation is the Cod. 
Vatic. Reg. Christ. 215 = C. Gl. L. V 583, 10 daen ornamentum 
collt est ex auro et gemmis pretiosissimum quod alto nomine 
torques potest dict quidam tamen dicunt ornamentum esse capitts. 
I have also succeeded in finding the passage from which the word 
is evidently taken: it is I Maccab. 13, 37 coronam auream et 
bahem quam misistis suscepimus, which in the Septuagint reads 
τὸν στέφανον τὸν χρυσοῦν καὶ τὴν Bde» [var. r. Baivny] ἣν ἀπεστείλατε 
κεκομίσμεθα. Apparently the same word is what we find I Maccab. 
13, 51 καὶ εἰσῆλθεν εἰς αὐτὴν ... μετὰ αἰνέσεως καὶ Baiwy καὶ ἐν κινύραις 
καὶ ἐν κυμβάλοις καὶ ἐν νάβλοις καὶ ἐν ὕμνοις καὶ ἐν φδαῖς and John 12, 13 
ἔλαβον τὰ βάϊα τῶν φοινίκων. An unknown translator has also made 
use of the word in Lev. 23, 40, putting Bdia φοινίκων where the 
Septuagint version has κάλλυνθρα φοινίκων. In all these passages 
the meaning is clearly ‘branches of palm trees,’ ‘bays,’ and in 
that sense Luther took it in I Maccab. 13, 37, and so translated 
“die giildene Krone sammt den Palmen,” while the Catholic 
version has “die giildene Krone sammt dem Halsband,” no 
doubt following the lead of the Latin interpretation in vogue that 
took it in the sense of forgues. As to the origin of the word, 


' = brabium, cf. IV 25, 6 bradium premium uel palma. 
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Grimm and others consider it to be a Macedonian word, while 
some English scholars would derive it from the Egyptian. 

New words are hidden away in these glosses. A formation 
similar to that of pestinuntius, quoted by Landgraf from V 320, 
21; 385, 26; 607, 1, is turpinuntius, occurring IV 127, 16 περι 
gerulus uel turpinuntius. 

moraita in the sense of ‘morals’ we meet with IV 56, 44 discolis 
mortalibus uel difficilioribus, which is dyscolus uel moralibus 
diffictliorzbus = stern or of somewhat strict morals. 

A perfect puzzle is hordo in the gloss IV 80, 52 indago hordo; 
but if we restore the proper order of letters, we get the quite 
intelligible interpretation odor that well fits to indago, although 
odor would then stand in the somewhat pregnant meaning of 
‘tracking by scent.’ It is, however, possible that we have to do 
here with the verb zmdago; then odor is mutilated from odoro. 
V 7, 25 is also disfigured and unintelligible, owing to the ravages 
of metathesis ; for astsua pelauro pernice we have to read fautssa 
thesaurus persice or, rather, [gaza] fautssa thesaurus persice, as 
will become plain from a comparison of V 641, 58 with 1V 596, 2 
and V 299, 26, IV 85, 10, IV 523, 20; cp. also V 22,1 with II 
568, 23. dil 

We know of a diluere = dissolve: but if we are to believe IV 
56, 5 it meant also to ‘fight for, defend.’ However, we owe this 
new meaning simply to metathesis, and so have to restore diluzt 
purgat def(a)eculat; cf. IV 54, 28 dtluit purgat defendit = 
defeculat. 

punire = to kill. 


In the Sangallensis 912 (ed. M. Warren), P 502 =C. Gl. L. 
IV 276, 8, we read puniatur uccitatur. Warren sees in uccitatur 
a corruption of occidafur, and his conjecture is borne out by such 
glosses as C. Gl. L. IV 102, 49 tugulare punive; C. Gl. L. 1V 
144, 14 plectitur decollatur = 549, 50; 144,15 plectere puntre = 
V 321, 34; 382, 46 punztur percutitur plectitur; Corpus Glossary 
(ed. Hessels), T 273 tropea spolia punitorum, cf. C. Gl. L. IV 
287, 29 spolia que occiso hoste tollitur. There also probably 
belongs C. Gl. L. IV 382, 44 punzt indicat, where indicat is 
corrupted from sidicat, i, 6. uendicat = takes revenge by killing’; 


1C. GL L. V 478, 28 pomire buctnare seems to belong here, too, if pontre is = 
puntre, bucinare is then probably corrupted from *buctllare = bucellare ‘to cut 
to pieces’—or is it = lancinave? cf. C. Gl. L. IV 104, 4 lancinat belicat 
(= seelicat) ireecidat. 
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cf. IV 147, 10 poentta uindicta. From these glosses it becomes 
then evident that Punire was used to denote ‘punishing by taking 
one’s life = to execute, to kill,’ and in that sense it is applied in 
the Vulgate, II Macc. 7, 7 tnterrogabant st manducaret prius 
quam toto corpore per membra singula puniretur. 


From C. Gl. L. IV 105, 23 lacessunt interttant, it would seem 
that we are confronted with a new verb izferitare, apparently 
formed from inferifus, and so meaning to ‘work ruin, destruc- 
tion’; the assumption of such a verb interpreting /acessere would 
seem to be corroborated by C. Gl. L. IV 104, 9 lancinauerunt 
lacesserunt when compared with C. Gl. L. IV 104, 4 lancinat 
bellicat uel trucidat or C. Gl. L. IV 104, 18 lacessive iniuriare ; 
we would then have to assume that /acessere could mean not only 
‘to tease, to bodily injure,’ but ‘to so injure anybody as to bring 
about his death.’ However, I think we need not go to that 
length in order to arrive at a proper understanding of the gloss 
in question. I believe /acesserunt IV 104, 9 is = lacerauerunt, 
and the 7 in intertfant is a misreading of 2, and so the word is 
intenitant, i, e. sntentant = they threaten,’ provoke, irritate. 

French géfeau, according to current opinion (KO6rting, No. 
8870), owes its origin to MHG. wastel; but that the word, if of 
Germanic origin, must have entered into French before the 
MHG. period, the following gloss of the Cassinensis go (1oth 
century) seems to prove: pulturnum seu pultarium genus tene- 
brict uasculi (C. Gl. L. V 577, 12); that is, 2. 5. 2. ‘a sort of bran 
cake.’ That wascult stands for wastulz seems to be confirmed by 
what we read in the Vaticanus 1468 (10th century): pulternum 
seu pultarium genus tenebrict uastuli. This, to be sure, is a 
gloss added by a later hand (probably of the 13th century), but, 
nevertheless, goes to show that wasfu/z is the right form. 

Landgraf (Archiv f. Lat. Lex. [X* 384) quotes from C. Gl. L. 
IV 270, 1 and V 500, 41 pecudiarius = pastor as a word hitherto 
not known. But already Loewe (Gloss. Nom., etc., p. 168) cites 
a pecudarius among his new words rescued from the glossaries, 
and that seems to be the proper form. 


1IV 251, 38 tntentant intendunt minatur = minantur; or does it stand for 
sucrepitant, II 312, 63? 
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Schimmel. 


According to what Kluge says under ‘Schimmel,’ it would 
seem as if the word is not on record in OHG., and had to be 
inferred from the adjective sczmbalag. However, we find Ahd. 
Gl. I 431, 27 evugo scimbli; I 366,18 rubigine idé sci'mbal; 11 
548, 51 erugine scimbile. 


Schminke. 
I think the etymon of this word is to be found in σμίγμα; cf. C. 


Gl. L. V 578, 50 segmigma (= smigma) unctzo quam nobiles 
componunt feminae ad uultus pulcriores reddendos; V 513, 32° 
segmina (smigma) uncto (= unctio) quam componunt feminae 
propter pulcritudinem uultus. Schminke sprang from that 
through metathesis. 

gisuetit, 

I have in vain looked for a trace of this word in Sweet’s 
glossary to his Oldest E. T. The word is on record in Erfurt® 
(= Gloss. Nom. 768) ferruminatus gisuetit; as we have in the 
Cyrillus Glossary χαλκοκολλητος ferruminatus, it would seem 
probable that gisuefi? is = German geschweisst (= zusammen 
geschweisst). 

Srangat = framigad? 


There is a very strange gloss in the Corpus N 34 zauat fran- 
gat; if frangat is Latin, it certainly is the strangest explanation 
of zauat; but I think frangat is A.-S. for framigad; cf. W.-W. 
100, 8 prosit framige; 465, 10 pubescens weaxendo fordsframiende. 


broth. 


The first instance of this word occurring in English literature 
belongs to the year 1000, according to Murray’s New English 
Dictionary. However, if I am not mistaken, there is a much 
earlier instance on record. For in the Corpus Glossary U 208 
we have uitscellum broht; that is, zuscellum broth. (In the same. 
way V 655, 13 /uscellum has been put for utscellum, as pointed 
out by W. Heraeus (Archiv ἢ L. L. [X* 594).) That this early 
instance of drotk has escaped Murray’s notice is, no doubt, due to 
Mr. Sweet having overlooked it. For I can find no trace of the 
word in his glossarial index, although the word is marked as 
Anglo-Saxon in his edition of the Corpus Glosses. 
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burhsteal. 


From W.-W. 205, 36 ciuium t. discensum helde burhsteal it 
would seem that there is a compound durh-steal = steep descent. 
However, I have no manner of doubt that the gloss refers to 
I Reg. 9, 11 of the Vulgate: cumgue ascenderent CLIVUM CIVI- 
TATIS, and éurh steal is = burh stegal, a rendering of the last 
two words ‘the hill on which the town stands,’ or ‘the rising 
ground on which the town stands.’ Cf. Ahd. Gl. I 392, 32. 


Hartrrorgp τον ScHoot. OTTO B. SCHLUTTER. 
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DELITzscn’s Assyrisches Handwirterbuch.! 


When, about ten years ago, the first part of the great Assyrian Dictionary 
compiled by the famous founder of the Leipzig school of Assyriology, Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, now of the University of Breslau, made its appearance,? 
the need for such a work was indeed most urgent. It is true that Assyriolo- 
gists had an Assyrian dictionary, so-called, prepared by Mr. Edwin Norris,* 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, who had assisted Sir Henry Rawlinson 
in editing the first two volumes of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia, and had published, besides, an important memoir on the Scythic version 
of the Behistun inscription. The first three parts of Norris’ work appeared 
during the years 1868-72, the Assyrian words being printed in cuneiform type. 
Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, it was never completed. It was so 
cumbrously and inconveniently arranged that special study was required 
before the student could be in a position to use it. Besides, it contained only 
the nouns; the part which was to have contained the verbs never made its 
appearance ; and, owing to the rapid progress of Assyriology, it was out of 
date almost immediately after its publication. The present generation of 
Assyriologists has probably never made any use of the book. Nor did the 
Alphabetical List of the Assyrian and Akkadian Words in the second volume 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,> published in 1886 by the 
Jesuit Father J. N. Strassmaier, meet the requirements of Assyrian lexico- 
graphy. The chief value of this work lies rather in the copious extracts it 
contains from Assyrian texts either published or collated anew by the 
compiler. The meaning of the words recorded is given in exceptional cases 
only; the treatment of Assyrian and Akkadian words in one alphabet, as well 
as the whole arrangement of the work, is very inconvenient; and it teems 
with misunderstandings and blunders. 


1 Assyrisches Handwirterbuch von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Ord. Professor an der Univer- 
sitie zu Breslau, Ord. Mitglied der Kgl. sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1896. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. 
London, Luzac & Co. 

3 Assyrisches Worterbuch zur gesammten bisher veridffentlichten Keilschriftliteratur unter 
Beriicksichtigung zahlreicher unverdfientlichter Texte von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Prof. Ord. 
Hon, fiir Assyriologie und semitische Sprachen an der Universitat Leipzig. Leipzig, J.C. 
Hinrichs. Part I, 1887; Part II, 1888; Part III, 1890. 

3Assyrian Dictionary; intended to further the study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia. By Edwin Norris, Hon. Ph. D. Bonn. London. Part I, 1868; Part 
II, 1870; Part III, 187s. 

4 Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc. XV, pt. 1. 

5 Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen Worter der Cuneiform 
Iascriptions of Western Asia, vol. II, von J. N. Strassmaier, S.-J. Leipzig, 1886. 
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It is true that a number of Assyriological publications contained special 
glossaries to the cuneiform texts translated and commented upon in them, but 
the student was often obliged to consult a dozen of these lexicographical 
indexes in quest of information about an Assyrian word, and every investi- 
gator in that domain of research had to compile a lexicographical collection 
of his own, entailing great waste of time and energy. Delitzsch’s work, 
announced as early as 1879, had therefore been most eagerly expected. There 
was a general feeling that Assyriology had now reached a point of advance- 
ment where the undertaking might at length be successfully attempted, and 
the Leipzig cuneiformist seemed eminently fitted for the task. The result, 
however, was a distinct disappointment and called forth a storm of criticism. 
Savage attacks were made upon the work, and even the friends and apologists 
of Delitzsch could not conceal their feeling of disappointment. It has, in 
fact, many and obvious disadvantages. The vast scale upon which it is 
planned renders the prospect of its completion a remote one, while its high 
price places it beyond the reach of most students. 

The fact that it is not printed in type, but autographed, and the long 
discussions and extensive reproductions of unpublished texts which are inter- 
spersed throughout detract very greatly from its perspicuity. The whole plan 
and internal arrangement of the work are decidedly unpractical. The failure 
to notice the corresponding forms in the cognate languages, and the lack of 
reference to contemporary Assyriological literature are a distinct loss. The 
work, in fact, consists of a series of lexicographical monographs of great value 
individually, but out of place in a dictionary intended for practical use. Asa 
thesaurus of the Assyro-Babylonian language it is a monumental work in spite 
of its many imperfections, but it certainly fails to meet the wants of Assyrian 
scholars, beginners especially. 

Moved by these considerations, the Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University conceived the plan of compiling an Assyrian-English glossary, an 
announcement of which was given at the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society held at Baltimore in October, 1887.1 The distinctive features, briefly 
summed up, were to be as follows. It was to be a volume of convenient size 
and moderate price. A complete and carefully worked out system of abbrevi- 
ations* was tobe used. Full references to Assyriological literature were to be 
given. The corresponding forms in the cognate languages were to be added 
in all cases where this could be done with certainty. The arrangement of the 
material was to be both as practical and as scientific as possible, nominal 
derivatives being placed both under the verbal stems and also in alphabetical 
order with appended references to the stems. The arrangement of the conso- 
nants was to be in accordance with the system first employed by Prof. Haupt 
in his glossary to the Assyrian account of the Deluge published in the second 
edition of Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, and 
followed by Delitzsch in his Thesaurus, with the modification, however, that 


in addition to the five varieties of the δὲ corresponding to the Arabic \, θ᾽ 4 


1 Journal Am. Or. Soc., vol. XIII, pp. ccxliv—ccxlix. 
2Utilized in Brown-Driver-Briggs’ Hebrew-English Lexicon. 
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and , initial 1°, and 3 were to be given under & distinguished as Ne 


Nr, Ne and No respectively, in all cases where they appear in Assyrian as &.} 
The plan had been laid down by Prof. Haupt with the understanding that the 
details of the work were to be carried out by the members of the Seminary. 
Owing to the resignation of most of the contributors, the work could not be 
completed,? though a part of the material accumulated was subsequently 
utilized by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt for his ‘Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian 
Language’ (parts 1-5, 1895-96), above all the references to Assyriological 
publications representing the part of the work that had been especially 
assigned to Dr. Arnolt in connection with the proposed Johns Hopkins 
Glossary. These references constitute the most valuable part of Dr. Arnolt’s 
work, but in other respects it can hardly be recommended as a safe guide for 
Assyrian lexicography. It certainly in no wise comes up to the standard 
which the Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University had in mind.® 
But if the work of the Semitic Seminary could not be carried on to successful 
completion at that time, it has had at least the important result of inducing 
Prof. Delitzsch to abandon temporarily the publication of his Thesaurus, which 
had reached its third part, and to engage in the preparation of a manual 
dictionary on about the same lines as were Jaid down in the announcement 
of the Johns Hopkins Glossary mentioned above. If no other result had been 
attained, the labor of the Semitic Seminary would have been amply repaid. 
The first part of Delitzsch’s new work appeared in 1894, and the fourth and 
last part during the past summer, and to all students of Assyriology, as well 
as to all those who are interested in Semitic studies, it is certainly invaluable. 
Here for the first time we have a complete Assyrian dictionary comprising all 
the lexicographical material not only of the texts published, but also of a 
considerable number of texts unpublished and therefore accessible to but few 
scholars. All the various branches of cuneiform literature have been carefully 
studied and excerpted, not only the historical inscriptions and the poetic 
literature, but also the letters and dispatches, the legal documents, the omen 
tablets, and the astronomical and astrological texts. Some notable exceptions, 
which it is hardly worth while to enumerate here, simply tend to prove the 
rule. Nearly all the texts of which Delitzsch has made use for lexicographical 
purposes have been specially collated by him, and he has corrected innumerable 
errors in published Assyrian texts. To accomplish this it is evident that an 
enormous amount of labor was necessary, and the task would have been 
impossible had he not for a long time spent several weeks of each year in the 
British Museum collating Assyrian texts, especially the vocabularies published 
in the second volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia—the 
vocabularies which, compiled by the ancient Assyrian priestly scholars, form 


1For example, avr ‘month’ for warrn, duu ‘day’ for iden, usturu ‘to release’ for 
ΜΡ, αν ‘standing’ for sususs. 

2Only some 14 hectographed specimen pages were sent to a number of Oriental scholars in 
the spring of 2890. 

81: might be well to state in this connection that Dr. Arnolt joined the Assyrian Seminary 
one year after the announcement of the Glossary had been made in 1887. See Proc. Am. Or. 
Soc., March, 1894, p. 107. 
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to-day the basis of all Assyrian lexicography. Students have now a reliable 
repertory for all Assyrian words arranged in a handy form, and though some 
of Delitzsch’s statements will of course be modified hereafter, the value of the 
work is permanent. The new work has a most decided advantage over the 
Thesaurus in that it is not autographed, but printed in type, whereby it gains 
immensely in convenience and perspicuity. 

One feature which strikes the reader of Delitzsch’s manual dictionary in 
distinction from his larger Thesaurus is the attitude he now assumes towards 
the Sumerian controversy. 

As is well known, a number of Assyriologists, led by J. Halévy, the distin- 
guished French Semitist who first opened the question some twenty years ago, 
had adopted the view that Sumerian, the non-Semitic idiom of the bilingual 
texts, was not a language at all, but a cryptographic representation of Assyro. 
Babylonian devised by the priests to lend an air of greater mystery to the 
sacred texts.! This theory was warmly contested by the Sumerists, and though 
the controversy has been carried on for years, the end is not yet in sight. 
Delitzsch, who, during the earlier years of his scientific career, had been one 
of the most ardent Sumerists, adopted Halévy’s views about ten years ago,? 
and the result was that his great Assyrian Thesaurus was characterized by an 
excessive anti-Sumerian spirit. Even the strangest combinations were most 
ingeniously explained by him as “good Semitic,”* and he devotes a special 
section (§25) of his Assyrian Grammar, which appeared in 1889, to the expo- 
sition of his views upon the subject. In his new Assyrian manual dictionary 
however, he reverts to his original view and frankly admits the existence in 
Assyrian of a large number of non-Semitic words. And finally, in a new work 
which has just appeared, entitled ‘The Origin of the Oldest System of Writing 
illustrated by the Cuneiform Characters,’* he ranges himself once more 
squarely upon the Sumerian side of the controversy. 

No one knows better than Delitzsch himself that his work is imperfect in 
some details, and no one more frankly admits the fact. In his preface, for 
example, he acknowledges that it would have been advisable to give references 
to contemporary Assyriological literature, but he states that his long and 
laborious study of the cuneiform texts has left him no time to study in detail 
the work of other Assyriologists, and to avail himself, as he would have 
wished, of the results attained by them. He is, however, now giving special 
attention to the subject, and hopes to remedy the defect in a subsequent 
edition. In this respect Dr. Arnolt’s Concise Dictionary may form a useful 
supplement to Delitzsch’s work. 

In the same preface Delitzsch also remarks that the principle followed by him 
in the arrangement of the individual words will be easily recognized. Here, 
however, it is not so easy to agree with the distinguished author. In some 


1See my article on The Sumero-Akkadian Question, in the Journal of the Am. Or. Soc., vol. 
XV, pp. 327 ff., and my review of Dr, Lehmann’s Samassumukin, in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, vol. XI, No. 98 (May, 1892), p. go. 

(ἢ, his additions to Zimmern’s Babylonische Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 188s, p. 123. 

δαί, Prof. Sayce’s notes on Delitzsch’s Thesaurus in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, II 341, 
especially p. 342. 

4Die Entstehung des &ltesten Schriftsystems oder der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen 
dargelegt von Friedrich Delitzsch. Leipzig, 1897. 
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cases it is extremely difficult not only for a beginner, but even for an advanced 
Assyriologist, to find the word sought. 

For example, it is hard to see why fas3éru ‘dish, table’ is recorded after 
αι and not after patéru, or why edu ‘one’ is placed under SNe instead of 
under “IWe&, as in the Thesaurus; there is no evidence that the aphaeresis of 
the initial δὲ, which we find in Aramaic ἽΠ, had taken place in Assyrian. 

Tamkarsu ‘tradesman’ is given under pd", although the word is certainly 
never written with a ἢ. According to Delitzsch’s principle, it should have 
been given under 5D as a derivative with prefixed ἢ of the stem OD ‘to sell.’ 
At any rate, cross-references should have been given under both damgaru and 
tamkaru. 

If Auttinns ‘young’ is put under }}5, although some scholars are inclined to 
combine it with Heb. }OP (cf. Zehnpfund in Beitr. zur Assyr. II 505), ζμδΐην 
‘to worship, pray’ (whence ms3kins ‘humble’ = Heb. ᾿Ξ, French mresqssn) 
might certainly have been referred to the same stem instead of being placed 
under JX (cf. Heb. 73393 Spanin). 

If élite ‘birth,’ ta3flte ‘joy,’ tatimiu ‘judgment,’ *é3éru ‘prostration’ are 
recorded in alphabetical order with cross-references to shy, Sew, ov and 
"W/1, it would certainly have been useful to give té¢4éu ‘offspring’ and tdddts 
‘decision’ under ἢ instead of quoting them exclusively under N¥1 and ΠῚ; 
without such a cross-reference under ἢ no Assyriologist will ever look for 
verte ‘command, revelation,’ etc.,® under VN. 

These illustrations might be multiplied, but what we want to emphasize is 
the fact that the chief object of a manual dictionary is not the consistent 
arrangement of the lexicographical material according to a questionable 
principle, but the most convenient arrangement of the words in such a plain 
and simple manner as to enable a beginner to find what he seeks where he is 
most likely to look for it. In fact, the whole system of arrangement according 
to the stem-consonants is most inconvenient, and it is especially inadequate in 
case of Assyrian where the stems of a large number of words remain doubtful. 
For the second edition of the work it would be a decided improvement to 
adopt a purely alphabetical arrangement on a somewhat similar principle to 
that followed in the glossary to Lotz’s Tiglath-Pileser. If references to the 
stems be added in every case where such derivation is certain, and a list of 
the nominal derivatives be appended to the paragraphs under which the stems 
are treated, as is done in Gesenius’ Hebrew Dictionary, all the requirements 
of scientific etymology will surely be met, and the work will gain immensely 
in convenience and lucidity. 


1The spelling damgaru simply represents a partial assimilation of the surds ¢ and & to the 
sonant nasal »ε, as in amddxic ‘I fought.’ In Aramaic taggdrd ‘merchant’ the radical wm 
has been treated as resolution of the doubling, as in Assyrian saséu (Amharic send) for suddu 
‘fly.’ Cf. Praetorius’ explanation of Ethiopic denge/ ‘virgin,’ referred to in Hommel’s 
Jagdinschriften, p. 6a. 

2Cf. Haupt in the Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. Boston, 1894, 
P+ 275, Ὦ. 54. 

3Cf. Heb. MIA: see Haupt in Kittel’s edition of Chronicles, p. 80 below. For tert = 
Syriac NIN ‘diaphragm,’ etc., see Brockelmann’s Lexicon Syriacum, 5. ν. According 
to Prof. Haupt, srw ‘flesh’ (Heb. "Qy), in the meaning ‘prognostication,’ refers, perhaps, 
originally to inspection of the intestines of sacrificial victims (Aarnspicinm). 
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Another peculiarity of Delitzsch’s work might be modified with advantage 
in a subsequent edition. All the stems ultimae } and’ are given as stems 
iv’?. This feature, borrowed from the Hebrew lexicon, is especially inappro- 
priate to Assyrian, as the language possesses no ΠΠ, and, moreover, distinguishes 
between the stems v5 and “>, There is, it is true, a certain amount of 
confusion here, but it by no means prevails to such an extent as to make the 
distinction between the two classes of verbs a gréort impossible.! These stems 


should certainly be given as 1’) and "2 verbs, or at least, in doubtful cases, — 


as N’) verbs, and it is especially inconvenient that they should be placed after 
final Ἵ, according to the order of the Hebrew alphabet. 

As the number of Assyrian specialists is but small, and as the dictionary 
will therefore be used for comparative purposes by the majority of Semitic 
scholars who have no knowledge of Assyrian, it would certainly have been 
useful to add references to the corresponding forms in the cognate languages 
in all cases where this can be done with safety. This would not have 
materially increased the bulk of the volume, and would have been a decided 
help to a large number of students. 

Of course, every Assyriologist will miss a number of words which Delitzsch 
has failed to record, and will also differ from the learned author as to the 
meaning assigned in certain cases. To cite a few instances only, the locative 
adverbs annaka ‘here’ and ammaka ‘there’ (cf. PSBA. xvii. 237) are not 
recorded; nor do we find giirs ‘bridge’ (cf. Meissner in ZA. IX 268), talttss 
‘dressing’ (S. 1064, obv. 12),? ¢él/ate ‘shelter’ (pl. ¢#//éte, K. 660, οὗν. 15), or 
hissdtu ‘fodder’ (K. 515, obv. 15, rev. 8; K. 622, rev.12). Under the stem 
DOWD only nominal forms are given, but verbal forms occur in at least two 
passages. K. 595, rev. 6-7 we read Jarvu belf ana mdr-mdreni lupartim (/u-par- 
}i-ims) ‘may my lord, the king, attain an old age (extending) to (the times of) 
our grandchildren’; and K. Sor, rev. 15-16 mére3unu mdr-mdrejunu uplatar- 
Jumd ‘their sons and their grandsons shall attain old age.’® Nor does the 
Handwirterbuch record the two passages pointed out by Prof. Haupt in his 
Note on the Protevangelium,‘ where we find the verbal stem of 3epx ‘ foot,” 
FY ‘to tread down.’ Under 11 we fail to find the form srs ‘rest, remain- 
der,’ the plural of which occurs in #f%e ΥΩ ‘the rest of the people,’ K. 468, 
obv. 9-10. Another word which has been omitted, although it occurs in the 
Cuneiform Account of the Deluge, is οί; cf. Meissner, Z. A. III 419; 
Jensen, Cosmology, p. 410. Ausdps is translated ‘lament for the dead’ 
(Todtenklage), but it certainly means ‘food,’® as is clear from the passages K. 
569, obv. ΣΙ, and 82-5-22, 174, obv. 10. Cases like these, however, are only 


1Cf, Dr. Cyrus Adler’s paper on ‘ Assyrian Verbs }'5 and ν᾽ in Proc. Am. Or. Soc., Oct. 
1888, p. xcviii. 

See my article on The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians, in the 
Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. XVIII (1897), pp. 162 below. 

8 According to Prof. Haupt, partams ‘old man, elder, sheikh’ (Heb. 121), is found in the 
Old Testament as Ὁ ΘΠ ἽΒ (cf. Pehlevi Ὁ ἼΒ). The word is not Persian, as is generally 
supposed (cf. Meinhold, Bevan, Behrmann on Dan. 1, 3; Oettli, Ryssel on Esth. 1, 3), but 
Babylonian; for the J) = Babylonian 3, cf. Beitr. z. Assyr., vol. I, p. 182, Ὁ." 5, 

4 Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. XII, No. 106 (June, 1893), p. 107. 

6Cf. Beitr. z. Assyr., vol. I, Ὁ. 316, 1. 10 from the bottom. I shall shortly discuss this word 


in a special paper. 
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to be expected in the first complete Assyrian dictionary that has as yet 
appeared. 

In spite of its faults, Delitzsch’s Manual Dictionary is a great work—a work 
that marks a new epoch in the history of Assyriology, and the distinguished 
Breslau cuneiformist has laid all Assyriologists under heavy obligations by its 
production. For years to come it will remain the sure foundation of Assyrian 


lexicography. 
CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON. 


Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprache. Grammatik. Texte. Glossar. 
Von ALBERT THUMB, a. 0, Professor an der Universitat Freiburg i. B. 
Strassburg, Triibner, 1895. 


There was need of a good grammar of Romaic. Such a grammar required 
of its author a good linguistic sense, a sound philological training, a broad 
and sound knowledge of Modern Greek obtained at first hand, an intimate 
acquaintance with the best work on Romaic recently published, a freedom 
from national—as well as linguistic and philological—prejudices, a solid good 
sense that should resolutely oppose unseasonable theorizing and shut the ears 
betimes against those twin charmers, the old classic Greek (in whatever guise) 
and the new καθαρεύουσα. A careful examination of Professor Thumb’s Hand- 
buch proves that he brought with him to his task all these prerequisites. The 
result is an admirable grammar (#4e grammar, one may almost say) of Romaic 
in the space of 124 octavo pages (phonology, pp. I-22; inflection, pp. 23-120; 
particles—too briefly treated, one may well think—pp. 121-4). The well- 
chosen texts, the glossary (one must deplore the lack of an index), and the few 
corrections and additions swell the volume of the book to 240 pages—still a 
noteworthy example of conciseness when one considers the amount of matter. 
We miss a special section devoted to syntax. The author evidently thinks 
that enough of syntax is interwoven with the treatment of the inflections. 
But to this point we shall recur. 

In a brief and straightforward introduction (pp. vii-xviii) Professor Thumb 
states the twofold purpose of his book: 1) to present the facts of the popular 
speech of the modern Greeks, and thereby also introduce students to modern 
Greek literature; 2) to set before the philologist the outlines of the linguistic 
development of Romaic (p. ix). His emphatic assertion of the existence of a 
Romaic κοινῇ to which dialectic variations are to be considered subordinate 
(p. xi), and his remarks on dialects and on the relation of Modern Greek to 
Ancient (p. xii), are sound and judicious. At pp. xvi and xvii he briefly 
explains his principles of orthography and accentuation, which, barring 
certain inconsistencies of which the author himself is not unconscious, must 
be pronounced in the main satisfactory in their working. It may be remarked 
that Professor Thumb gives the acute a wide range. 

It may be said at this point that Professor Thumb’s scientific attitude 
towards his subject is best indicated by the two facts—qwvdevra συνετοῖσιν--- 
that he dedicates his work to Professor Hatzidakis, and that he emphasizes in 
his introduction (p. xiii) the value of the Meyer-Psichari edition of Portius’s 
Grammatica. 
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In the phonology one or two points seem to call for special remark. 
Neither the sound of β nor the weaker sound of y is adequately described— 
unless, in the former case, French v is to be regarded as different from 
English. The pronunciation of 8 differs, in the opinion of the present writer, 
from that of English v in that the upper teeth are set less firmly on the lower 
lip—there is a slight lisp in the utterance. That this is not a mere individual 
opinion is confirmed by Sophocles’s description of the sound.’ “ [English] 
v,” he says, “is formed by pressing the upper teeth against the lower lip; the 
Modern Greek B requires the mouth to be somewhat rounded.” The weak y 
is said by Professor Thumb to be =Germ.7. Here again the description is 
inadequate. The sound may be described as a rapid glide from Eng. g hard 
to Eng. y. Similarly Sophocles says?: “ Before I and E it [T] is pronounced 
like y in ye, yes, but a little stronger.” One may well, therefore, question the 
accuracy of ἅγιος ayos (p. 3) and ἅγιος ajos, βάγια vaja (p.g). It may be added 
that Professor Thumb ignores (p. 2) the characteristic difference between x 
and Germ. ch, in that χ is pronounced with the following sound (thus, ἔ- χω, 
not éy-w). 

Before passing from the phonology, which is in general excellent, one may 
note that Professor Thumb’s doubt (p. 4) whether $rav(e) or 7rav(e) should be 
written seems to call for an opposite decision to his, inasmuch as the (ε) is 
due merely to an endeavor to pronounce final ν and a failure to do so sharply. 
Would it not have been well had Professor Thumb treated the ephelcystic ε 
(or a) apart from the paradigms? He speaks, indeed (p. 18, §33, 1), of -ν 
“erhalten, wo es durch Vebesformen [italics reviewer's] auf -ve (-va) geschitet 
ist,” and gives examples; but his general attitude towards this phenomenon is 
such that he groups forms in -ve and -va of αὐτός with forms from atrévoc 
(p. 63, §126), and treats ἄλλονε as not specifically adjectival (p. 69, 1. 7). 

At p. 12 (§17) Professor Thumb does not note that the palatalization of « is 
due (largely at least) to Italian influence. Similarly at p. 66, 1. 3 sq., one 
misses a reference to i/ guale as the model of ὁ ὁποῖος. 

It may be doubted whether ‘ich bemtthe mich’ employed at p. 9 (and 
elsewhere) as a translation of κοπιάζω is an adequate rendering. It fails to 
include such common phrases as κόπιασε μέσα ‘come in’ and κόπιασε ᾿ς τὸ καλό 
‘farewell.’ 

To what is said of accent (pp. 21-2) something should be added about the 
accent of dissyllabic prepositions. Professor Thumb fails to tell us that ἀπό 
and παρά are pronounced ἄπο and πάρα. 

Under inflection the following points may be noted. 

The varying accent of the gen. sing. of the second declension (p. 26) is a 
noticeable phenomenon in Romaic. One may hear τοῦ δήμαρχου and τοῦ 
δημάρχου almost in successive sentences. (It may perhaps be properly 
remarked at this place that Professor Thumb’s endeavor to represent the 
language strictly in its popular form leads him to a marked inconsistency in 


1 At p. 8 of a ‘ Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar,’ by E. A.Sophocles. Boston: Hickling, 
Swan and Brewer, 1857. This valuable and (apparently) forgotten work is the successor of 
‘A Romaic Grammar,’ by the same author (Hartford: H. Huntington, Jun., 1849). Professor 
Thumb’s well-equipped library does not—or did not—contain a copy of either of these books. 


840». cit., p. 9. 
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the treatment of ἄνθρωπος. At p. 26 we find ἄθρωπος (1. 2), but ἀ(ν)ϑρωποι (1. 9) ; 
at p. ός τέτοιος ἄνθρωπος ; at p. 66 τέ d(v)6pwroc; elsewhere ἄθρωπος. Would it 
not have been better to print everywhere ἀ(ζν)ϑρωπος ?) 

In §94 βαθύ alone is given as accus. masc.; but one hears ὕπνον ἐλαφρύν. 

In §126 should not avrova(v), αὑτεινῶ(ν), or αὑτονῶ(νε), αὑτεινῶ(νε), or both be 
printed? and in §128 ἐκείνω(ν) ? 

In §130, 2, in deriving the form τέτοιος, the form ἕτοιος (= τοῖος) might 
profitably have been mentioned. 

At p. 67, lL. 4 sq., the sentence “ Andere Formen — ri” is a contradiction as 
it stands. 

At p. 73, 2 propos of what is said of the infinitive, one may venture the query 
whether the articular infinitive (in such expressions as ἔνα ἐλαστικὸ γιὰ τὸ 
σβύνειν τὰ γράμματα) is not a part of popular speech, albeit rarely heard. 

Page 74 offers two ill-chosen examples: (τὸν) ἑκάνω (§145, second paragraph), 
where the e may well belong to τὸν ; and ὅμοσα (§146), which might as well be 
written ὥμοσα. (So too εἶδα and εἶπα, p. 75.) 

Κατέχω = ‘ich weiss’ is to be heard, unless my memory deceives me, on the 
mainland of Greece as well as in Crete. 

Is not ταμβακίζω (ταμπακίζω) (p. 78) ‘schnupfe Tabak’ rather than ‘rauche 
Tabak’? 

At p. 83 it seems hardly correct to say that ‘verbs like φυλά(γ)ω have passed 
into the inflection of the contracta’: at p. 119 sq. they are treated as ‘ Halb- 
contracta.’ 

The verb πετῶ (p. 86, 1. 8) should also have the rendering ‘ werfe weg.’ 

It may be added to what is said of the ‘unenlarged’ aor. pass. (p. 94) that 
ἐβράχης, and doubtless similar forms, may be heard in the Peloponnese. 

The form νὰ δώκω attributed (p. 99) to Naxos, Epirus and Aegina is also to 
be heard in Corfu. 

At p. 100 ἃς, νὰ dévw should be rendered rather ‘lass mich binden’; so νὰ 
whe ‘du sollst sagen’ and νὰ πάψῃς ‘du sollst es bleiben lassen.’ 

In §170, 3 (p. ror) the forms πᾶμε ‘gehen wir’ (πηγαίνωμε is also used) and 
due (derived by Professor Thumb, with M. Psichari, from ἄγωμεν) should, as 
most interesting survivals of the primitive subjunctive (hortative), receive 
more attention than they do from Professor Thumb. It is in such cases that 
we miss a separate section of the Handbuch devoted to syntax. Such a 
section would contain much interesting matter and greatly increase the value 
of the book to the student. 

In §174, 3 (p. 103) σήκ᾽ should be added to σήκω and σήκου. 

Professor Thumb’s words in §176, 6: ‘Das partikelartige θά und die ihm 
gleichartigen Wortformen (§177) sind auf sur teilweise lauthchem Wege [the 
italics are the reviewer's] aus θέλω und νά ‘dass’ zusammengewachsen,” are a 
clever cutting of a Gordian knot. The author shows similar adroitness 
elsewhere (cf. e. g. §172, 2). 

At p. 105 (1. 7 from bottom) πᾷ νά (=‘ich bin im Begriff’) should be 74’ 
(πάω) vd. The following parenthesis should read: (θὰ 1d’ νὰ σοῦ τὴ φέρω). 
Again we have an interesting survival of the spirit and power of Old Greek 
(épxopar olowy). So θὰ ἔδενα ($181) = ἐμελλον w. inf. as a ‘past future.’ Does 
not also the 64-future show the voluntative force of the old o-future ? 
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It would have been better, in accordance with the view taken of the 
infinitive nature of the form, to omit (décy) after δέσει (p. 106) and to give δεθῷ 
the precedence (or, rather, the sole place) at p. 109. 

At p. 114 (1. 2) read pwrar(e). 

At p. 120 péw and péve are given, but it may perhaps be asked what are the 
other forms of this present. 

Notwithstanding the details here criticized, one must pronounce Professor 
Thumb’s treatment of inflection—particularly verbal—most excellent. He 
has profited by the work of Professor Wilhelm Meyer and has given us a clear 
account of the forms of the Modern Greek verb. His avoidance of justly 
disputable points here is specially to be commended. Students will also be 
grateful to him for so often answering the question: What is the Modern 
Greek equivalent of such and such a familiar ancient form ? 

It remains to say a word about the particles. At p. 121 ἕπερασα ἀπ᾽ αὑτόν 
‘ich sprach bei ihm vor’ should find a place.—Does not ἀποκάτω εἰς also occur ? 
(The old Greek feeling for the preposition with varying case has been inter- 
estingly preserved to a considerable extent in the modern improper preposi- 
tions.)—The form λοιπόν is, to the best of my knowledge, invariable. Professor 
Thumb prints λοιπό(ν).-ομῇ = ‘nein’ (in putting something from one; cf. p. 
152, 1. 4), also μὴ μή, should be mentioned.—To καθόλου, διόλου (ὅλως διόλου) 
should be added. As was said above, the treatment of particles is too meagre. 

In concluding this notice of a book that deserves to be studied not only by 
Hellenists in general, but also in particular by all classical students sojourning 
in Greece (would that they might all take a keener interest in the modern 
speech and may this book contribute greatly to that happy end!), I may 
correct one or two trifling (typographical) errors. P.29, §52, for κλέφτης in pl., 
κλέφτες ; Ὁ. 32, §60 B, for χτιστάδης, -e¢; Ὁ. 92, 1. 2, for μαθευτήκα, -ebryxa; p. 93, 
1. 6, for ἐφαγώθηκε, -xa; Ὁ. 95, 1.8 (from bottom), for yddppevoc, -μένος ; p. 102, 
1, 12, read édévouvrave ; p. 116, for §184, 3) read §185, 3). 

Bryx Mawr Cotrace. MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE. 


De Argonautarum Reditu Quaestiones Selectae. Scripsit EpvARDUS FITCH. 
Gottingae, 1896. 77 pp. 


Dr. Edward Fitch, an American student under Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in 
Gottingen, has in his doctor’s dissertation courageously attacked some of the 
perplexed problems attaching to the geography and the literary sources of 
Apollonius Rhodius. The author has half-promised that these first-fruits 
shall some time be followed by a more thorough treatment of the entire 
subject, and the readers of Apollonius—not too many in number—will hope 
that he may continue his studies with the same patience which he has here 
shown in the investigation of matters so obscure as to be at first sight well- 
nigh hopeless. 

The general principle from which Dr. Fitch has proceeded is stated in his 
words on page 8: “ Ubique patet studium fabularum contaminandarum, quod 
dissimulare poetae non contigit, fortasse etiam curae non fuit.” Apollonius 
owed much—not all—of his account of the route of the Argonauts in the 
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fourth book to poetical, geographical, and historical predecessors, who, with 
widely-varying knowledge of the half-mythical regions through which Jason 
was reported to have passed, often differed widely among themselves as to the 
‘details of the voyage. Apollonius himself has confessed the difficulty of such 
handling of the legends in the verses IV 552-6, where, as Dr. Fitch thinks, a 
suture may be observed. As a poet, Apollonius had a better right to cover up 
his tracks in these mythical and geographical forays than Pausanias, Strabo, 
and Diodorus; but much fragmentary knowledge of his literary creditors is 
preserved in the learned scholia and elsewhere, and this often obscure and 
perplexing material it is the duty of the investigator to sift. 

Accordingly the author has laid before us his results in the following eight 
chapters: I. On the return through the Ister (Danube). Apollonius seems to 
represent the Ister as having three divisions, flowing respectively into the 
Euxine, the Adriatic (Ionian, Cronian), and the Tyrrhenian or Sicilian sea. 
So the Schol. on IV 284 explains, dividing and subdividing the river. Though 
defended by Zsishmann and Ukert, this view does not meet the approval of 
Dr. Fitch, who, at the suggestion of Wilamowitz, proposes to amend ‘lovizvin 
280 to ἡμετέρην (i.e. the Euxine, Argus speaking). Space might well have 
been taken to explain, in support of this conjecture, that 'Ioviz7y may possibly 
have crept in from the similar passage in 631-4, referring to the Rhone, and 
that πόντου Τρινακρίου (291), like Σικελικὸν πέλαγος in Strab. 8. 2. 2 (cf. Eusta- 
thius on Dion. Per. 83), must then be extended to include the Ionian Sea. 
The suggestion at least deserves consideration as the only one which gives a 
reasonable sense to the passage.—II. Timagetus, a writer of Doric name, 
unknown except for the scholia to Apollonius, but who was presumably 
intermediate in time between Aristotle and Apollonius, made the Argonauts 
pass through the Ister into the Mediterranean west of Italy. But no writer 
antecedent to Apollonius seems to have laid the route through both Ister and 
Eridanus. Callimachus wrote one or more elegiac poems (apparently not 
long, nor epic in manner) on the subject, but the resemblance to Apollonius 
was not close. Callimachus did not make the Argonauts return through the 
Ister, nor divide the pursuing Colchians into two bands.—III. The writer of 
the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise ‘De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus’ copied 
from Timaeus, and perhaps from Apollonius. The idea that a branch of the 
Ister flowed into the Adriatic was not due to the Argonautic story, but was a 
geographical error found in Scylax and Aristotle, and perpetuated until the 
Romans discovered the sources of the Danube.—IV. Timaeus conducted the 
Argonauts through the Northern Ocean, past Gibraltar and Italy. In the 
latter part of the course many details, such as the marriage of Medea and 
Jason in Corcyra, agree with Apollonius. The authority of Homer (in the 
wanderings of Odysseus) and Timaeus, together with traditions of memorials 
of the expedition found there, forced Apollonius to bring his hero into the sea 
west of Italy —V. The triple river of IV 627-34 was due to some vague 
knowledge of the Po, Rhone, Rhine, and the lakes of Constance and Geneva, 
which were confounded.—VI. So much of the story of Apsyrtus as narrates his 
pursuit of the fleeing lovers, and lays the scene of the murder in the Apsyr- 
tides islands, does not appear before Apollonius. Nor is the name Apsyrtus 
itself found earlier than Lycophron, though the story of a murdered younger 
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brother was old. The learned poet has indulged himself in an etymology for 
the name of the islands. τὴν δ᾽ is to be read in the fragment of Sophocles in 
Schol. on IV 223, not 4#.—VII. In Apollodorus and Hyginus (Fab. 23) we 
have two differing versions of the legend. But both follow Apollonius for the 
most part, omitting the passage through the Ister.—VIII. The Florentine and 
Parisian Scholia are to be allowed more weight than Keil gives them, and 
often have a better reading than the Laurentian. Dr. Fitch demonstrates this 
by some examples from the fourth book. 

The author has sought to support his general conclusions by collection and 
detailed investigation of all our sources of knowledge. In so uncertain and 
difficult a subject it can only be said that his results may be accepted as 
tenable, at least until new combinations are brought to impugn them. 

CHARLES J. GOODWIN. 


REPORTS. 


RoMANIA, Vol. XXIII (1894). 


Janvier. 

Paul Meyer. Le couplet de deux vers. Ina study of 35 pages, with illus- 
trative extracts, the author discusses the various names given to the ‘couplet’ 
of early French poetry, the varieties of verse that might be grouped in pairs, 
the ancient form and later renovation of the couplet, and the treatment of 
the couplet in dramatic composition. The latter portion of the article is 
devoted to the couplet in Southern France, in Spain and in Italy.—A funda- 
mental characteristic of the mediaeval couplet, which, curiously enough, had 
not before been pointed out, is that the phrase always ends with the second 
verse of the couplet, so that there may be phrases of two, four and six verses, 
but none of three, five or seven. This view is established by an examination 
of a considerable number of poems (leading incidentally to the repunctuation 
of strophe iii of the Vie de Saint Léger in a manner completely altering its 
meaning as heretofore accepted by the best editors, M. Meyer himself 
included). This regulation disappears in the twelfth century, apparently 
under the influence of Chrestien de Troyes, “ce romantique anticipé,” with 
whom the “couplet brisé” becomes almost the rule rather than the exception. 
In the thirteenth century the practice of dramatic poetry is that the first 
interlocutor ends with the first verse of a pair, the second interlocutor 
continuing with the second verse. 


Pio Rajna. Contributi alla storia dell’ epopea e del romanzo medievale.— 
VIII. La Cronaca della Novalesa e l’epopea carolingia. 25 pages. Cerchiamo 
in quella ricq miniera di tradizioni che ὁ il Chronicon Novalictense, scritto in 
pid riprese nella prima meta del secolo XI. Non é, come s’immaginerebbe, 
sulle narrazioni favolose concernenti Carlo Magno—importanti ancor esse per 
Vepica, ma sotto altro rispetto che l’attuale—che s’ha ora da fermar l’atten- 
zione ; sibbene su quelle riguardanti Waltario, contenute nel secondo libro.... 
La Chronaca della Novalesa prova dunque che fin dal principio del secolo XI, 
perlomeno, l’epopea francese era passata di qua dalle Alpi—incontrandovisi e 
curiosamente frammischiandosi colla germanica—e ci aveva messo radici. (It 
may be interesting to note the distinguished author’s colloquialisms: #08 σὲ 
ricorve for ricorriamo, and noi s’hanno for abbiamo.) 


Paget Toynbee. Brunetto Latino’s Obligations to Solinus. 15 pages, in 
English. ‘As regards this portion of his book [the natural history section] 
he has more or less faithfully reproduced the substance of his original 
authority. The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of his geographical 
summary. In that section, as we have had occasion to point out, he has, time 
after time, either through want of care or of intelligence, so completely 
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misrepresented Solinus as to justify the application to himself of the modern 
Italian saying, traduttore, tradttore.” So far, therefore, as his treatise on the 
*Mappemonde’ is concerned, we are unable to echo the words put in his 
mouth by Dante (Inf. XV 119): 


Siati raccomandato il mio Tesoro. 


G. Paris. Le Conte de la Rose dans le roman de Perceforest. 62 pages. A 
complete critical edition of the Lat de la Rose a la Dame leal (580 verses), with 
elaborate introduction, notes, etc. ‘‘Ce charmant conte, une des τατος fictions 
du méme genre inventées 4 l"honneur de la vertu des femmes, se retrouve sans 
doute intact et complet dans le Comkasapia# sanscrit, dont malheureusement 
on ne nous a encore donné ni édition ni traduction.” 


Mélanges. A. Thomas. Le # de la 3e pers. sing. du parfait provengal. 
The paradigm of the Old Prov. perfect of the first conjugation should have 
been normally (cf. Fr. chantai, etc.) cantat, cantast, canta, cantams, cantasts, 
cantaron, but was in fact casei, cantest, cantet, cantem, cantests, canterow. ‘‘Cantes 
est sfirement due a des [dedi], et cantet ἃ estet [steht], mais ]’e ainsi introduit 
dans le paradigme s’est propagé de lui-méme ἃ toutes les autres personnes, 
sans qu’il y ait eu emprunt direct de personne a personne entre cantar d’une 
part et dar ou estar de l'autre.” This is an improvement on the attempted 
phonetic explanations of Meyer-Litbke and Suchier.—A. Thomas. La riviére 
de Rune dans l’epopée francaise. Shown by documentary as well as conjec- 
tural evidence to be the river Arga, which passes Pampeluna.—H.-Francois 
Delaborde. Joinville et le conseil tenu A Acre en 1260. Decides in favor of 
the veracity of Joinville—Arthur Piaget. L’Epitaphe d’Alain Chartier.— 
P. Meyer. Rdle de chansons a danser du XVIe siecle. 


Avril. 

G. Paris. Le pronom neutre de la 3e personne en francais. The author 
writes, on an obscure and almost unknown Old French monosyllable, a richly 
annotated article of 16 pages, which for graceful directness of treatment, 
charm of style and intrinsic interest, not to speak of sound an& penetrating 
scholarship, is notably worthy of the member of the French Academy that 
Gaston Paris has since become. ‘Ni M. Suchier, dans sa belle et si originale 
esquisse de l’¢volution du fran¢gais et du provencal, ni Schwan dans sa Gran- 
maire de Pancien francais, ni M. Meyer-Libke dans le tome II de sa Grammaire 
des langues romanes, n'en ont fait mention. Il ne semble donc pas inutile 
d’appeler l’attention sur un fait qui a été 4 peine signaled et qui mérite d’avoir 
sa place dans une histoire de la langue francaise... On sait que le francais 
s/, qui sert aujourd’hui de nominatif au pronom personnel de la 3e personne 
aussi bien pour le neutre que pour le masculin (/ y a, t/ arrive, tl fait bean, 
etc.), n’est en réalité comme forme que le nominatif du masculin et répond a 
un nominatif Ὁ du latin vulgaire (quelle que soit d’ailleurs l’explication de 
ce nominatif)... Cependant, dés 1876, d’assez nombreux exemples du nom. 
el<illud avaient été signalés... On voit que M. Settegast n’a pas reconnu le 
vrai caractére de cette forme; il la regarde comme une simple variante de ἐΐ, 
et remarque seulement qu’elle répond ἃ t//ud plus souvent qu’a ἐδ. En réalité 
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elle ne répond qu’a ἐμαὶ et il ne faut pas hésiter 4 y reconnaitre la représen- 
tation fidéle du neutre s//sem: = tllud.” 


Paul Meyer. Les manuscrits des sermons francais de Maurice de Sully. 
In 1876 the author published (Romania, V 466) an account of 14 MSS of the 
sermons in French of Maurice de Sully; in 1894 he supplies a supplementary 
article describing, with liberal extracts, five MSS discovered more recently. 


Arthur Piaget. Notice sur le manuscrit 1727 du fonds francais de la Biblio- 
theque nationale. 17 pages. ‘Le manuscrit que je viens de décrire est, 
comme on a pu s’en rendre compte, important pour Vhistoire des ceuvres 
d’Alain Chartier.” The author also discusses entertainingly the printed 
editions of Chartier. 


A. Morel-Fatio. L’arte mayor et Phendécasyllabe dans la poésie castillane 
du XVe siécle et du commencement du XVIe siécle. 22 pages. ‘Le vers 
que les poétes ou les prosodistes castillans du XVe siécle ont appelé vers 
d’arte mayor, et que les Espagnols nomment maintenant dodécasyllabe, est... 
le correspondant exact d’un de nos types de décasyllabe: le décasyllabe 
‘césuré A cing.’... Quant a la dénomination différente de ce vers dans les 
deux langues, elle tient uniquement, comme chacun sait, au systéme de 
numération des syllabes... Le propre de ce déca- ou dodécasyllabe—que je 
nommerai désormais l’avte mayor—est d’avoir une coupe ou véritable pause 
aprés la cinquiéme syllabe accentuée: les deux hémistiches égaux comptent 
ainsi soit cing, soit six, soit sept, syllabes, suivant qu’ils se terminent par un 
oxyton, un paroxyton ou un proparexyton.” 


A. Jeanroy. Locutions populaires ou proverbiales. As an introduction to 

a discussion of three French ‘locutions’ for which he has new explanations to 
offer, M. Jeanroy writes a brief disquisition on the subject of popular locutions 
in general. ‘Les folk-loristes s’étonnent souvent de voir répétés dans les 
chansons populaires, parfois durant des si¢cles, des mots que nul ne comprend 
plus, et qui, a force d’altérations, sont devenus de véritables monstres. A la 
verité, nous n’agissons point autrement que les chanteurs populaires quand 
nous disons: ‘il y a belle lurette’ [il y a belle heurette, i.e. belle demie 
heure], ‘prendre marc pour renard’ [prendre martre pour renard], ‘je τα θη 
_ moque comme de |’an quarante’ [comme de l’Alcoran]. [Gaston Paris here 
adds in footnote: “Il y a, non plus altération de la locution, mais ellipse d’une 
de ses parties dans: ‘mener une vie de baton de chaise (4 porteur)’; étre 
étonné comme un fondeur de cloche (qui trouve son moule vide en le décou- 
vrant) ; triste comme un bonnet de nuit sans coiffe (de femme pour lui tenir 
compagnie ; on dit méme aujourd’hui ‘comme un bonnet de nuit’ tout court.”)] 
Combien il faut déplorer la pruderie des lexicographes qui, sous prétexte 

que ces locutions ne sont point académiques, leur interdisent ]’entrée de leurs 
repertoires, et privent ainsi la postérité d’explications qu'elle est presque 
toujours incapable de retrouver!” Of the author’s discussions, the first and 
most important is upon the well-known locution “croquer le marmot” (to kick 
one’s heels, while kept waiting). After disposing of several attempted expla- 
nations, M. Jeanroy finds the true one suggested by a line dating from the 
beginning of the 17th century, which runs: “ Estant ces jours passez proche 
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voisin de nos chenets, croquetant le marmouset ...” “Le sens de ces 
derniers mots nous parait étre: ‘tourmentant (avec le croc destiné 4 remuer 
les charbons) les chenets’ (proprement les figures grotesques terminant les 
chenets)... Notre opinion est que les mots marmot, marmailie, marmeau, 
marmouset se rattachent a la méme famille, que tous... dérivent de la racine 
merme (minimus)... Marmot, d’abord, ne nous parait étre qu’une variante, 
par substitution de suffixe, de mermet et de mermel (marmel, marmeau): son sens 
primitif a donc di étre, comme celui de ces deux mots: ‘enfant’... Quant 
au sens de ‘enfant,’ il nous parait tenir trés naturellement a celui de ‘figure 
grotesque’... Quand les enfants pleurent, ce qui leur arrive souvent, le 
caractére de difformité l’emporte ἃ coup sfr... Marmouset serait tiré de 
minimus par l’intermédiaire d’un adjectif marmous, qui a disparu du francais.” 
This etymology of Fr. marmot differs from that given by Bos in the preceding 
volume of Romania (cf. A. J. P. XVI 114).—The second locution discussed is 
“prendre la mouche”: ‘‘C’est, comme chacun sait, ‘se facher, se piquer sans 
grande raison.’”” The herdsmen of Franche-Comté say that their cows “ont 
les mouches,” when they are driven frantic by the flies in hot weather. 
‘““¢Prendre la mouche,’ c'est donc proprement ne point résister 4 l’excitation, 
a l’énervement que cause un léger ennui.”—The third locution is “se brosser 
le ventre.” ‘On dit & quelqu’un ἃ qui on refuse ce qu'il demande: ‘Vous 
pouvez vous brosser le ventre’... ‘tu n'en auras plus’; ou en d'autres termes: 
‘secoue ta serviette, ton repas est fait’; ...c’est donc lui dire qu'il π᾿ plus 
rien 4 attendre.” 


. Mélanges. G. Paris. Comér-. “On regarde habituellement le théme 
comor- ou combr-, qui se présente dans une série de mots romans [Fr. encomérer, 
etc.], comme une simple variante du théme csmi/” [Fr. combler, etc.]. Sepa- 
ration of these two groups of words, and inconclusive discussion of the 
etymology of those of the former group.—A. Thomas, Ancien francais fouced. 
Ety., *follicellus = foliculus, a word omitted by Cohn, in his Suffixwandlungen 
im Vulgarlatein.—G. Paris. Une chanson du XIle siécle.—G. Paris. Jeu 
parti entre Maistre Jehan et Jehan Bretel.—Ernest Langlois. Arnoul Greban 
et la complainte amoureuse qui lui est attribuée.—Arthur Piaget. Un poéme 
de Baudet Herenc.—Arthur Piaget. Pierre Chastelain dit Vaillant. 


Comptes rendus. Ὦ. Carraroli. La Leggenda di Alessandro Magno (P. 
Meyer). “En somme, cet ouvrage, quoique non exempt d’imperfections, donne 
une idée assez juste de l’origine et de la propagation de l’histoire fabuleuse 
d’Alexandre.”"—G. A. Scartazzini. I. Prolegomini della Divina Commedia ; 
II. Dante Handbuch; III. A Companion to Dante, from the German, by 
Arthur John Butler (Paget Toynbee). A lengthy review,in English. “The 
first of these three publications is the long-awaited fourth volume of Dr. 
Scartazzini’s well-known edition of the Divina Commedia (3 vols., Leipzig, 
Brockhaus, 1874-82), which had been more than ten years overdue... The 
second ...is the outcome of repeated applications for a German version of 
the Prolegomint. Dr.S.... instead of satisfying himself with a mere trans- 
lation of his former volume, characteristically set to work to rewrite his book 
in German... We regret to have to add that the English edition leaves 
much to be desired in the matter of correction ... On the whole we can 
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heartily commend these volumes, in spite of the imperfections to which we 
have drawn attention.”"—G. A. Cesareo, Sull’ ordinamento delle poesie 
volgari di Fr. Petrarca (J.-Max Paufler). Several years ago two scholars, a 
Frenchman and a German, working independently of each other, discovered 
Petrarch’s autograph manuscript of the Cansontere, which had been used by 
Pietro Bembo in bringing out the Aldine edition. In the present elaborate 
critique of Cesareo’s work the various discussions to which this important 
discovery gave rise are passed in review and the present state of the question 
carefully weighed. “Il est désormais établi que Pétrarque a disposé son 
Cansionere plutét d’aprés des principes esthétiques et psychologiques que 
d’aprés l’ordre chronologiqye, mais il faut sans doute restreindre quelque peu 
Vimportance que M. Cesareo attribue ἃ ces principes.”—Z. Pallioppi, Dizionari 
dels idioms romauntschs d’ Engiadin’ ota e bassa (J. Ulrich). ‘“ Aprés avoir 
expliqué pourquoi le nouveau dictionnaire rhétoroman ne repond pas 4 ce que 
les romanistes auraient pu en attendre, je me hate d’ajouter qu'il est loin 
d’étre inutile pour le but qu’il s’est proposé.” 


Périodiques. In areport on the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, vol. 
52, attention is called to an article by A. Prudhomme, De l’origine et du sens 
des mots Dauphin et Dauphiné. “Voici la conclusion de M. Prudhomme: 
“En Auvergne, comme en Dauphiné, De/phinus est d’abord un prénom, puis 
un nom patronymic, puis un titre de dignité. Il prend définitivement ce 
dernier sens dans les deux pays 4 la fin du XI Ile siécle, vers l’année 1282, qui 
correspond 4 l’avénement de Robert III en Auvergne et d’Humbert Ier en 
Dauphiné. A la méme époque apparait pour la premiére fois le mot 
Delphinatus.” 


Chronique. The centennial anniversary of the birth of Friedrich Diez, 
which occurred on the 15th of March, 1894, was piously celebrated in a large 
number of centres of Romance philology. The present ‘Chronique’ gives an 
interesting summarized account of the extent and purport of these celebrations, 
together with the delightful after-dinner speech, in full, delivered by Gaston 
Paris at a banquet given in the Hdtel des Sociétés savantes at Paris in honor 
of the occasion.—‘ M. J. Ὁ. Bruner a été nommeé ‘Professor of the Romance 
Languages’ a l'Université d’Illinois, Champaign (Etats-Unis).”—“ M. le Dr. 
Hugo Rennert a été nommé professeur de philologie romane a l’Université de 
Pensylvanie (Philadelphie)."—An amusing ‘tempest in a teapot, apropos of a 
careless reporter’s account of a-conversation with Gaston Paris on the subject 
of the “ parlers de France,” deserves to be further recorded as a contribution 
to the gayety of nations. ‘“ Un grand nombre de journaux, sans doute 4 court 
de copie, reproduisirent ce mémorable entretien, et plusieurs d’entre eux 
prirent la peine de me faire la lecon, et de réfuter l’assertion que j’aurais 
émise, d’aprés laquelle tous les patois de France seraient des ‘corruptions du 
francais’; l'un d’eux voulut bien m’apprendre que le breton et le basque 
n’étaient pas de méme origine que les autres parlers de France, et s’¢tonna, ἃ 
bon droit, qu’un membre de l'Institut fat assez ignorant pour ne pas s’en 
douter. Je ne savais rien de tout ce bruit, quand j’appris que, dans le Midi, 
il se transformait en un vrai fracas. Les divers organes félibréens m’acca- 
blaient de réclamations, de railleries et d’invectives ... Cependant un 
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journal félibréen de Montpellier, la αἰ σα d’or, publiait le rer mai un numéro 
spécial (et double!) qu’il annongait ainsi: ‘Au moumen que la questiéu 
Gastoun Paris oucupavo tant lou public felibrenc, la pensado vengué 4 la 
redaciéu de la Cigalo d’or de counsacra un numero especial a-n-aquelo 
questiéu’ ... Aprés son enquéte, M. Redonnel fut convaincu que ‘lou 
reporter avié enventat soun interview’... J’espére que ‘la question Gaston 
Raris’ est close et que mes excellents amis du Midi ne m’accuseront plus de 
méfaits et de ‘medits’ dont je suis bien innocent... La question de 
Yexistence d’une langue d’oc est toute théorique et presque métaphysique: on 
peut δίτε bon Francais et bon félibre et penser tout ce qu’on veut sur ce 
point.”—There has been founded in Paris a ‘Société d'études italiennes. No 
dues will be collected, and any one may become a member by sending his 
name to M. Charles Dejob, 80, rue de Ménilmontant.—A highly important 
periodical has been begun by K. Vollmdller and R. Otto, under the title of 
Kritischer Jahresbericht tber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 43 titles, many of them treated at con- 
siderable length. Francesco d’Ovidio, Le Correzioni ai Promessi Sposi e la 
questione della lingua. “On ne saurait trop le recommander aux lecteurs 
étrangers, 4 ceux notamment qui s’imaginent savoir l’italien. En étudiant 
minutieusement avec M. d’Ovidio les remaniements que Manzoni a fait subir 
au texte primitif de son célébre roman pour le foscaneggiare, ils en apprendront 
plus sur le vocabulaire et la syntaxe du toscan qu’en défrouillant toutes les 
grammaires et tous les lexiques.”—Heinrich Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus. 
Ueber Entstehung, Geschichte und Quellen der Historia Britonum. “Ce 
livre d’une étonnante érudition et d’une grande importance pour lhistoire 
littéraire demande une étude approfondie... Disons toutefois dés aujourd’hui 
... que la question de Nennius a en tout cas changé de face depuis l’apparition 
de son livre.” 


Juillet. 


G. Paris. Les accusatifs en -ain. 28 pages. For an earlier discussion of 
the same subject from a different point of view, see Romania, vol. XXII, Les 
noms de riviéres et la déclinaison féminine d’origine germanique (cf. A. J. P. 
XVI 112). “J’ai exposé dans les pages qui précédent toutes les opinions, s? 
je ne me trompe, qui ont été émises jusqu’a ce jour sur l’origine des accusatifs. 
francais en «αὐ et des formes qui leur ressemblent dans les autres langues 
romanes... J’essaierai dans la deuxi¢me partie de cette étude de justifier 
Popinion a laquelle je suis arrivé maintenant, en réunissant le plus compléte- 
ment possible les faits qui lui servent de base. Je dirai seulement tout de 
suite que le phénoméne en question se présente déja dans le latin vulgaire 
antérieurement a toutes influences germaniques, et que par consequent il faut 
chercher a l’expliquer comme appartenant ἀ |’évolution spontanée da latin.” 


P. Meyer. Notice sur un MS de Fréjus contenant des traités de médecine 
vétérinaire. 


S. Berger. La Bible italienne au moyen age. 73 pages. The learned 
author, so well known for his similar studies of French, Provencal, Vaudois 
and Catalan versions of the Bible, published in earlier volumes of the 
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Romania, here maintains his reputation for thoroughness and erudition. 
“‘C’est une chose étrange que l’ignorance ot !’on est aujourd'hui, méme dans 
les milieux les plus érudits, quant aux origines de la Bible italienne. C’est 
pourtant un sujet attrayant. La langue italienne répand sur cette étude le 
charme qui s’attache a elle.” 


Mélanges. C. Boser. A propos de Nennius. Accepts in the main the 
conclusions of Zimmer’s book (see above), but attempts to overthrow one ὁ 
his most important arguments.—F. Lot. La Vie de Saint Faron et la guerre 
de Saxe de Clotaire II. Criticism of an article by H. Suchier, in the Zeit- 
schrift fir rom. Phil.—A.-G. Kriiger. Un manuscrit de la chanson du 
Chevalier au Cygne et des Enfances Godefroi.—P. Meyer. Notice sur le MS 
Bibl. nat. fr. 13304 renfermant les trois premiéres parties de la Somme le Roi. 
—A. Thomas. Frang. fourgon [" poker’]; anc. frang. furgier [‘to rummage’]. 
“Rien n’empeche d’admettre lexistence simultanée en latin vulgaire de 
*faricare, ‘voler, chiper,’ et de /dricare, ‘creuser, sonder, fouiller.’ Le rapport 
de sens entre ‘voler’ et ‘fouiller’ est assez voisin pour qu’il y ait eu confusion 
par étymologie populaire”; /ourgon is referred to */fortcone.—A. Thomas. 
Tousller [O.F r. ‘to mingle’]—“ est le latin féaiculare, employé par Varron au 
sens de ‘remuer, agiter. TZudteulare est tiré de tidicuda, ‘moulin a broyer les 
olives ou cuiller a pot,’ diminutif de σας, marteau."—A. Thomas. Sécharu 
[‘flamingo’]. From Prov. décarut ‘having a large beak.’ For loss of final 
consonant cf. Fr. famant [also meaning ‘flamingo’] from Prov. flamenc.— 
A. Jeanroy. Fébre. Before discussing the etymology of this now widely 
known expression, M. Jeanroy quotes from Mistral’s 7vesor dou feltbrige (the 
great Mod. Prov. dictionary), s. v. fe/gsre, the author's detailed account of the 
first employment of the word in its present acceptation: ‘“‘On le trouva dans 
une poésie que M. Mistral avait recueillie 4 Maillane... C’est un récitatif 
rimé, dans lequel la Vierge Marie raconte ses sept douleurs a son fils: 


Que dins lou témple erias 
Que vous disputairas 
Emé [avec] li tiroun de la l¢i 
Emeé li sét felibre de la léi. 


Le mot fd¢iére, aussi inconnu du reste que le mot Avoun, ayant évidemment 
dans ce morceau le sens de ‘docteur de la loi,’ fut acclamé par les sept 
convives [réunis le 21 mai 1854 au castel de Fontségugne], et l’Armana 
provencaw ... annonca a la Provence, au Midi et au monde que les rénovateurs 
de la littérature provengale s’intitulaient “δ γε." The word is the Span. 
JSehgrés, pluralis tantum, ‘ parishioners,’ from Church Latin 743 ecclesiae. 


Comptes rendus. E.Schréder. Zwei aJtdeutsche Rittermaren: Moriz von 
Craon, Peter von Staufenberg (G. Paris). 9 pages. The reviewer considers 
only the former of the two.tales. “En résumé, le poéme de Morice de Craon 
ne rend pas a notre littérature une ceuvre perdue sous sa forme originale, mais 
il nous montre une fois de plus, et d’une maniére fort intéressante, la grande 
influence exercée sur ]’Allemagne, 4 la fin du XIle et au commencement du 
XIlle siécle, par la culture de la poésie francaise.”"—Emile Picot reviews a 
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number of works on Rumanian popular literature published in the Rumanian 
language.—F. Damd. Nouveau dictionnaire roumain-francgais (E. Picot). 
“‘Bref, ce volume fait honneur 4 la fois a M. Damé et a M. T. Jonescu, I’intel- 
ligent ministre qui a mis les presses de l’Etat a la disposition de l’auteur.” 


Chronique. Adolfo Bartoli, author of J due primi secoli della letteratura 
slaliana (3 vols., 1870) and of the Storia della letteratura itakiana (7 vols., 1878 
ff.; only as far as Petrarch), died at Genoa, May 16, 1894, aged 63 years. His 
works, not always concise nor the product of sufficient reflection, have rendered 
great service.—‘ L’étude de la philologie romane se développe rapidement 
aux Etats-Unis. Lés directeurs de la Romania, qui ont constamment parmi 
leurs auditeurs des étudiants américains (et méme des étudiantes) en peuvent 
porter temoignage. Bientdt il y aura autant de professeurs de langues romanes 
dans l’Amérique du Nord qu’en Allemagne ou en France. Nous devons dire 
toutefois que la compétence de ces professeurs n’est pas toujours ἃ la hauteur 
de leur zéle. Cette observation nous est suggerée par la lecture d’un 
programme ... que nous venons de recevoir. Nous y lisons avec étonnement 
...les indications qui suivent- sur l’enseignement d’un professeur qu’il n’est 
pas utile de nommer, et dont le nom d’ailleurs nous était inconnu.” 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 31 titles. A.Tobler. Vermischte Beitrage 
zur franzdsischen Grammatik. “ 1] suffit d’annoncer a tous ceux qui s’occupent 
de la langue francaise et de son histoire l’apparition d’une seconde série des 
Vermischte Beitrige de M. Tobler... Ainsi perfectionnés par le seul qui fat 
en état de les améliorer réellement, les Bettrdge de cette seconde série 
méritent, comme ceux de la premiére, de devenir classiques, et a vrai dire le 
sont déja."—J. J. Jusserand. Histoire littéraire du peuple anglais. ‘Si nous 
signalons ici ce livre brillamment écrit, mais qui repose sur des recherches 
varices et solides, c’est que l’auteur a fait 4 la littérature anglo-normande 
une place que ne lui avaient pas accordée (sauf ten Brink) ses nombreux 
prédécesseurs.” 


Octobre. 


P. Meyer. Notice sur un manuscrit de la Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve 
renfermant des extraits de Maurice de Sully. 9 pages. 


G, Paris. La composition du livre de Joinville sur Saint Louis. A portion 
of the author’s contribution to vol. XXXII of the Aistoire Lttéraire de la France 
on Jean de Joinville and his works, 17 pages. ‘CEuvre avant tout de bonne 
foi, et bien digne de celui qui nous dit que ‘onques ne menti’ a son royal ami, 
l’ceuvre de Joinville n’est pas seulement un document incomparable et unique 
en son genre pour la connaissance des idées et des sentiments du milieu ot il 
vivait; c’est un monument historique de la plus haute valeur, une source a 
laquelle on peut puiser en toute sécurité pour tout ce qu'elle est seule ἃ nous 
fournir, c’est-a-dire pour son contenu presque tout entier.” 


A.Jeanroy. Observations sur le théatre méridional du XVe siécle. 36 pages. 
The dramatic poetry produced in Southern France during the early centuries 
has been especially unfortunate. From the 13th century only twenty-two 
fragmentary verses remain to us; from the r4th century, only three pieces, 
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amounting in all to less than six thousand verses. From the-15th century, 
however, or the beginning of the 16th, in addition to a long fragment of a 
Miracle (the Ludus Sancti Jacobi), we possess two groups of works forming a 
collection of some thirty thousand verses. Unfortunately, the theatre of this 
period produced no poet of talent, nor did it resist the temptation to imitate 
more and more closely the dramatic output of the North. 


A. Morel-Fatio. L’Isopo Castillan. 15 pages. This collection of fables, 
supposed by Amador de los Rios to have been made between 1420 and 1424, 
is here shown to be a translation of Steinhéwel’s Latin Aesop, the first edition 
of which latter work could not have appeared before 1474. 


Mélanges. A. Jeanroy. Une nouvelle Plainte de la Vierge au pied de la 
Croix.— Annie Reese Pugh. Le /ugement du roy de Behaigne de Guillaume de 
Machaut et le Dit de Poissy de Christine de Pisan. Christine imitated and 
borrowed from Guillaume.—A. Thomas. Fr. fvaést/, ‘poussi¢re de charbon.’ 
“Fax, facis, torche, tison, avec le suffixe «ἐς... Ne peut-on pas admettre 
qu’on a dit d’abord pulvis factis?”—A. Thomas. Ital. /risone [‘ grosbeak’]. 
From /ristonem, cited by Forcellini, with same meaning, from a treatise De Re 
Medica. 


Comptes rendus. D. Reichling. Das Doctrinale des Alexander de Villa- 
Dei (G. Paris). The work consists of three parts. The first treats of the 
extent, aims and method of grammatical instruction in the middle ages; the 
second is entitled, The Life and Writings of Alexander of Villedieu; the 
third is a critical edition of the Doctrinal. ‘‘Malgré ces reserves, l’intro- 
duction de M. Reichling mérite d’étre lue, et son édition si soigneusement 
annotée du Doctrinale forme une contribution des plus meéritoires 4 cette 
histoire du moyen age qui formerait, pour un savant convenablement préparé, 
une tache aussi vaste qu’attrayante et féconde en résultats.”—E. Gorra. Dell’ 
epentesi di iato nelle lingue romanze (G. Paris). 8 pages. Mr. Gorra, who 
has hitherto been known chiefly by studies in literary history, here undertakes 
to resolve one of the most difficult as well as interesting questions in the 
history of the Romance languages, not to speak of its bearing on general 
linguistics, viz. that of the existence or non-existence of ‘hiatus-epenthesis,’ 
that is to say, the intercalation between two contiguous vowels, with a view 
to greater ease of utterance, of a sound neither latent in one of these vowels, 
nor due to the influence of analogy. To indicate the subtlety and suggestive- 
ness of the present review, it is sufficient to quote the following lines: ‘La 
différence qu'il croit constater entre le fr. erér et le fr. rébouser est illusoire, 
ou du moins elle s’explique par le fait que le mot réépouser n'a pas d’existence 
réelle, se fabrique pour ainsi dire chaque fois dans les cas (trés rares) ot on 
lemploit, et qu’on y sépare exprés le particule γέ et le mot Gouser; dans 
rééditer, réédifier,il ΟὟ a pas un autre groupe que dans créer... 1] est vrai 
que rien n’est plus difficile et n’a jusqu’a présent été moins éclairci en 
phonétique que la définition de la diphthongue; mais cela tient d’une part a 
la variation constante de la distinction des syllabes, d’autre part 4 la nature 
flottante de certains phonémes qui sont, suivant qu’on les prononce plus ou 
moins rapidement, voyelles ou consonnes.”—M. Sepet. Le Miracle de Théo- 
phile; L. Biadene. La leggenda dello sclavo Dalmasina (H. Strohmayer). 
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Apropos of these two miracle plays, the reviewer discusses five distinct 
legends in which a man, in order to obtain what he desires, makes a compact 
with the devil, and yet succeeds, by the aid of intervention from above, in 
evading the consequences of his agreement: those of Proterius, Cyprian, 
Theophilus, the Afs&éavius, and the husband who gives his wife to the devil. 
The first of these is the oldest and without doubt the source of all the others. 


Périodiques. It is interesting, side by side with G. Paris’s review of the 
same work, to find in the ‘report’ on the Studj di flologia romansa, Pau) 
Meyer’s discussion of Gorra’s Dell’ Epentesi (which appeared originally as an 
extensive treatise in that periodical): “ Μ. 6. est de ceux qui croient que la 
prononciation des personnes cultivées πᾶ peut servir de base A une étude 
linguistique parce qu’elle est influencée par la langue litt¢raire. La vérité est 
que cette prononciation a, par rapport ἃ celle du vulgaire, un caractére un peu 
archalque, mais elle a du moins l’avantage d'une stabilité et d’une uniformité 
relatives. M.Gorra paraift croire que la prononciation populaire se développe 
dans un sens purement phon¢tique. Elle est au contraire soumise 4 des 
actions analogiques trés diverses et aux caprices de modes passagéres qui en 
troublent sans cesse le développement naturel. On reconnaft maintenant que 
la vie des langues n’a rien de commun avec celle des végétaux, et la compa- 
raison avec les plantes cultivées ou laissces 4 l'état de nature n'est point du 
tout exacte. L’erreur de M.G. consiste 4 prendre ... une maniére de pronon- 
ciation encore isolée, qui peut-étre ne se généralisera jamais, et il lui donne, 
de son autorité privée, une extension excessive. Ainsi il pretend qu’en 
francais on prononce non pas lou|er, loulange, mais louuer, lonuange. Que 
cette prononciation existe, je ne le nie pas, ... mais elle n’est pas habituelle 
en francais actuel. Voici qui est plus contestable encore: Le francais, selon 
M. Gorra, ne prononce pas ¢ré¢|er, «77, mais creter, creia. Ol M.G. va-t-il 
chercher ces exemples? I] y a des gens en effet, qui prononcent creter, comme 
aussi agreiable, .. . mais ce vice de prononciation est loin d’étre général, méme 
dans les classes inférieures. Ce fait pouvait assurément prendre place dans 
une étude sur le sort des voyelles en contact, mais il est abusif de le présenter 
comme appartenant 4 la prononciation courante du francais. C’est malheu- 
reusement un genre d’erreur que commettent souvent les étrangers, et particu- 
liérement ceux qui s’occupent de phonéetique.” 


Chronique. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 4 titles. 
H. A. Toon. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING, Leipzig. 


XIX. Band, 1894. 

I.—G. Reichel, Studies in Scottish Romance: The History of Sir Eger, Sir 
Grime, and Sir Gray-Steel. This romance has come down to us in two forms: 
one to be found in ‘Early Metrical Tales,’ edited by W. and D. Laing, 1826, 
and reédited in 1889 by David Laing; the other in ‘Bishop Percy’s Folio 
Manuscript,’ edited by J. W. Hales and Fred. J. Furnivall, 1867. After a 
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brief description of these editions the author gives the argument of the 
romance. For the first part of the story the two versions are in essential 
agreement, but further on they diverge more and more widely, and their 
endings are wholly different. To facilitate comparison, the two versions are 
given in parallel columns. Briefly, the story is as follows: Sir Eger is 
betrothed to the daughter of a powerful lord, Winliane, who has vowed to 
marry only a knight who has never been conquered. To win further glory, 
he encounters Sir Gray-Steel, a sort of ogre-knight, is worsted, and Winliane 
breaks off the betrothal. Sir Eger’s devoted friend, Sir Grime, after in vain 
attempting to alter the lady’s determination, himself seeks out Sir Gray-Steel 
and kills him, but manages to make Winliane believe that it is Sir Eger who 
has done the deed and so retrieved himself. Sir Eger, thus restored to favor, 
is in his turn haughty and scornful towards Winliane, but is finally appeased, 
and the marriage takes place. Thus far the two texts are essentially alike, 
though they differ in details; but from this point they diverge. According to 
the Laing version (L.) Sir Grime dies, and Sir Eger confesses to Winliane the 
fraud to which he had been a party. She leaves her husband and enters a 
convent, where she soon after dies, while Sir Eger, having undergone various 
penances, ends his life in happiness and peace. In the Percy version (P.) the 
trick is never discovered, and the conclusion is tame and conventional. 

The author then gives a comparison of the narratives, where they differ in 
details. With few exceptions, L. is in these cases found to be fuller, more 
consistent, less mechanical than P. A typical instance is the way in which 
the two versions describe the reconciliation between Winliane and Sir Eger. 
P. represents this as coming about quickly and easily; in L., on the other 
hand, “the necessary consequences of the fraud, once begun by the two 
friends, are carried to their extreme conclusion. Winliane’s inflexible nature 
and proud spirit are first wholly broken and humbled, before the reconciliation 
takes place.” Here, as elsewhere, we see how, towards the end, P. becomes 
weaker, and distinctly inferior to L. The author concludes that the two 
versions must have a common source in some Middle Scotch text, that L. is 
much nearer to this original than P., but that both are many steps removed 
from it. The original, as well as the intermediary texts, is not yet known. 
There follow rather extensive notes on the text of L., and finally a glossary 
to this text. 


M. Hippe, An English Robinson Crusoe Story before De Foe. The story 
in question appeared in London, 1668, under the title ‘ The Isle of Pines,’ and 
its author is known to have been Henry Neville. Kippenberg, in his work on 
the German Crusoe stories, mentions this one, but knows it only in a poor 
version published in the eighteenth century. The story adds one more to the 
number of De Foe’s predecessors, though it may not have had any direct 
influence upon him. Briefly, the argument is as follows: A ship’s crew are 
wrecked near Madagascar, and only five—a man, George Pines, and four 
women—escape. They are thrown upon an uninhabited, semi-tropical island 
which offers them all the means of subsistence, and here they pass their lives. 
The man has many children, by each of the four women; these children 
intermarry, and after sixty years the island’s inhabitants number nearly 
eighteen hundred [the long title of the book says: ‘... have found their 
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Posterity (speaking good English) to amount to Ten or Twelve Thousand 
Persons, as they suppose’]. In his old age Pines writes a chronicle of the 
island life, which is given by a grandson to a Dutch trader and thus conveyed 
to Europe. 

The story is important, not only because it has all the characteristic traits 
of its class, but because it was the starting-point of a special group of German 
‘Robinsonaden.”’ Its reception was remarkable; a second edition was issued 
within a month after the first one, and during the first year it was translated 
into Dutch and German. Later it appeared in French, Italian, and Danish 
translations, and in numberless German versions of all degrees of fidelity. 
Its last known appearance was in French, in a work of the Abbé Prévost, in 
1767. The author's summary is as follows: “Glancing over the essential 
points in the foregoing discussion, we see how in this first miniature Crusoe- 
story there appear literary traits similar to those which, fifty years later, 
characterize the famous work of De Foe. Conceived in England, the little 
romance of the Isle of Pines won an unlooked-for circulation in almost all 
Western Europe. It crossed the Channel, was translated into various conti- 
nental languages, and found a circle of readers undreamed-of by its author. 
Far the strongest interest, however, was aroused by this precursor of Crusoe 
in the land where also his great successor found most honor—in Germany. 
Here the story was repeatedly translated, condensed or enlarged according to 
need, was embodied in historical collections, woven into a larger romance, 
nay, even made the basis of a jurist’s learned paper; until, after suffering 
reckless distortion at the hands of a wretched scribbler, it gradually fell into 
the background and was finally forgotten.” 

A bibliography is appended, in which the two English editions appear, three 
French, one Italian, two Dutch, nine German, three Danish, and the two 
learned discussions on the subject. 


J. Ellinger, On the Relation of Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakespeare’ to the Plays 
Themselves. The article is a continuation of one in vol. XVII, in which six 
of the tales were tested for their fidelity to Shakspere. The remaining four- 
teen tales are now treated in the same way, and found to vary greatly in value. 
Among those which depart most widely from their original are Measure for 
Measure, All’s Well That Ends Well, and A Midsummer Night's Dream. In 
the latter, for example, the Pyramus and Thisbe interlude is wholly omitted, 
and this involves further alteration, for Bottom, as Titania’s lover, cannot be 
excluded with his fellow-players. He is therefore retained, but transformed 
to “8 clown, who had lost his way in the wood”! 

Summing up the results of the two papers, he concludes that the tales, 
judged by their fidelity to their originals, may be divided into four groups. 
In the first group are the entirely successful renderings of The Merchant of 
Venice, The Tempest, As You Like It, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
Pericles. In the second group are those tales whose errors do not affect the 
main characters or the action—namely, King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, The 
Winter's Tale, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Cymbeline. To the 
third group belong those containing grosser blunders: these are, Much Ado 
About Nothing, Othello, Twelfth Night, The Comedy of Errors, and Timon 
of Athens, In the fourth group are the complete failures: Macbeth, Hamlet, 
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Measure for Measure, All’s Well That Ends Well, and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

The author dissents from Friedrich’s theory that Charles Lamb did only 
Lear, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Timon of Athens, and Othello, 
the rest being the work of Mary Lamb. He thinks it possible that Charles 
Lamb wrote some of the tales in group two, King Lear and Romeo and Juliet, 
or even Othello and Timon of Athens, but holds it very doubtful whether he 
had anything to do with such jobbery as Macbeth and Hamlet. 


The Book Notices contain reviews of seven Leipzig doctoral theses, all on 
Old English Syntax, an edition by J. T. Fowler of The Life of St. Cuthbert, 
ΒΕ. Loening’s The Hamlet-tragedy of Shakspeare, 5. W&atzoldt’s The Problem 
of Modern Language Teaching, and A. Brandl’s English Philology. 

Wilkert, reviewing the theses on Syntax, prefaces his notes on the individual 
treatises with some interesting observations on this class of work in general. 
It is, he says, often accused of being lifeless and mechanical, without inde- 
pendence or individuality, and the theses in question are likely to come under 
the same ban, because of their great similarity, not alone in subject, but in 
arrangement and contents. If, however, such work is to be done at all, there 
is but one best way to do it, and the more clearly and concisely the results are 
set forth, the greater is apt to be the similarity in expression. Treatises like 
these from Leipzig, bringing as they do new and well-arranged material for an 
ultimate treatment of Old English syntax as a whole, ought to be gratefully 
welcomed; and they will be the more valuable the more closely they conform, 
in manner of presentation, to some single, common scheme. As ἃ corrective 
of Wtlkert’s view, Dr. Frank H. Chase’s Bibliographical Guide to Old 
English Syntax, Leipzig, 1896, may be consulted (pp. 23-7). 

Fowler’s edition of the Life of St. Cuthbert is greeted by Kélbing as the 
best work yet published by the Surtees Society. In spite of the modesty of 
the editor, who lays no claim to wide philological learning, the work is well 
done, though it does not exhaust the possibilities of the subject. On syntax 
and dialect especially there is opportunity for interesting monographs. Rela- 
tively the weakest part is the glossary. Kdélbing closes with the hope that 
Mr. Fowler will continue his activity in this field of work. 

Koch, in reviewing Loening’s work, retracts in its favor a recent statement 
of his that any addition to the already too extensive Hamlet-literature would 
be undesirable. The first part of the book, ‘German Hamlet-criticism,’ gives 
a general survey of the field, and fills a long-felt want in Germany. The 
second part, ‘Contents and Significance of the Hamlet-tragedy,’ gives us, as 
it were, firm ground, from which we may get our bearings amid the floods of 
Hamlet-commentary. Koch classes the work with the best that has been 
done on Hamlet. 

Then follow reviews of various helps to the study of every-day English, and 
school editions of English authors. K&lbing makes a review of WA&tzoldt’s 
book the occasion of a rather full discussion of modern language teaching in 
Germany. He agrees with Watzoldt that it needs reform, but differs with him 
as to the method of reform. Brandl’s little treatise on English Philology is 
only a part of the larger work, ‘The German Universities.’ It gives an 
account of the still youthful science of philology, but Kélbing, the reviewer, 
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protests against its omission of Brandl’s own works, which have done so 
much, not only in opening up the field, but in widening it to include modern 
literature. 


The Miscellanea contains notes by Kélbing on the text of Havelok, and the 
Cambridge and Cotton manuscripts of the ‘Signa ante Judicium.’ He also 
publishés some letters written by Ada Byron to Mr. Crosse, illustrative of her 
strong and intelligent interest in science, and some poems ascribed to her. 
Both letters and poems indicate, not indeed genius, but an alertness of mind 
with which Ada Byron has not been generally credited. 

Varnhagen makes an interesting contribution to the history of the Titus 
Andronicus story. <A part of the story used by Shakespeare is embodied in 
an English ballad, which is shown by Koeppel to be closely related to a novel 
of Bandello, though the novel is closer to Shakespeare's version than is the 
ballad. Bandello refers to a Latin version by Pontano, which has so far not 
been found, but a still older one has been discovered by Varnhagen in a late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth-century manuscript. The text of this version is 
given. 

A rather full report is given of the Forty-second Convention of German 
Philologists and Teachers, held in Vienna in May, 1893. An independent 
English section was formed, and its existence was fully justified by the 
number and quality of the papers given at its sessions. They covered nearly 
the whole field of English philology. 


Il._—G. L. Kittredge, The Hermit and the Outlaw. Kaluza, who edited 
this poem in 1890, could not give its sources, though he guessed them to be 
Latin or French. Kittredge finds two sources for the story, answering to its 
two themes, that of ‘the penitent outlaw’ and ‘the easy penance.’ Of the 
first of these the best version is found in Jacques de Vitry, from which, how- 
ever, the English tale deviates somewhat. The second theme, ‘the easy 
penance,’ is embodied in several stories, the most elaborate being that by 
Etienne de Bourbon. The poem appears to be a combination of these two 
exempia, though one trait in the English story is elsewhere found only in 
Breton versions. 


L. Frankel, New Contributions to the History of the Material of Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo and Juliet. The study of this subject is important as leading 
to the solution of two problems—namely, the relation of Shakespeare to some 
fourteen literary colleagues of his own time, and the extent of his dependence 
upon older Germanic lyric poetry. The following new material is noted : 
(1) An Italian poem of about 1500, which, however, only foreshadows the later 
story. It has many variations in details, and its ending is happy. (2) A few 
notes on Luigi da Porto, and on Luigi Groto, who first put the story into 
dramatic form. (3) The text of a Dutch version by Jan van Nyenborgh, 1657, 
is given. (4) The text of an English manuscript of 1613, which has also been 
noticed by Halliwell-Phillipps. (5) A fragment of a Latin dramatization, of 
the Elizabethan epoch, is of interest, as coming from the pre-classical period 
of this era, as well as because it may be a part of the very piece to which 
Brooke’s ‘Address to the Reader’ refers: “1 saw the same argument lately 
set forth on the stage.” Another point of interest is the fact that in George 
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Gascoigne’s poem, ‘A deuise of a Maske for the right honorable Viscount 
Mountacute,’ the names of the two families are used. (6) Another German 
version is by Albert Joseph Conlin, Augsburg, 1706[-1709], the text of which 
is given. 


O. Gléde, English Punctuation. The article is the third in a series of works 
in which the author purposes to set forth the methods of punctuation in the 
German, English, and French languages. It is in two parts: I. Punctuation 
in Old English manuscripts. II. Punctuation in printed books, from Caxton 
to the present day. 

Part I. The study of Early English punctuation is exceedingly difficult, 
because the scribes had no fixed standard, nér were they always even con- 
sistent with themselves. Moreover, they seem often to have regarded punc- 
tuation marks as purely ornamental, like the decorated initial letters, and to 
have inserted them wherever there was room. Before the ninth century the 
comma does not appear, and in many manuscripts the period alone is used, 
somewhat as in Greek. Even after this time the comma was rare, the common 
signs being the period (in two positions) and the inverted semicolon; then 
followed the colon, while the semicolon was not used, except through over- 
sight (for the inverted semicolon), until about 1600. The writer gives a 
number of extracts from various manuscripts illustrating the use of these and 
other signs. 

Part II, On the introduction of printing many changes followed, though 
Caxton himself was conservative, and used almost exclusively the oblique 
stroke (/), except in the case of Roman numerals, whose punctuation was 
complicated and irregular, But new marks crept into use, and by the time of 
Shakespeare and Milton all the marks we now possess were to be found. An 
exposition of Modern English usage follows this historical introduction, and 
forms the bulk of the paper. 

In conclusion he admits that it is not possible to establish a set of rules 
which shall completely cover even good English usage. He has merely tried 
to establish a norm—due allowance being made for individual variation— 
which may serve as a guide in English instruction. 


The Book Notices comprise reviews of Kdrting’s Outlines of the History of 
English Literature, second edition, J. Storm’s English Philology, J. Lesslie 
Hall’s translation of Beowulf, Gollancz’s edition of Cynewulf’s Christ, Kol- 
bing’s edition of Sir Beues of Hamtoun, A. Wagner’s edition of Tundale, ten 
Brink’s Lectures on Shakespeare, and five Halle doctoral theses, all on 
prosody, by H. Clages, E. Elste, C. Knaut, M. Meiners and P. Kupka. 

The second edition of Kdrting’s Outlines is, in Kdlbing’s opinion, a great 
improvement on the first; the bibliography has been considerably extended, 
and many of the faults of the first edition have been corrected. There are 
still, however, errors and omissions, some of which Kdlbing points out, in the 
hope that these too may be rectified in yet a third edition. 

The review of Storm’s work, by E. Nader, is detailed and appreciative. 
The work covers thus far only phonetics and pronunciation, the chapters on 
these subjects being enlarged to many times their original bulk, and thereby 
greatly increased in value. Storm’s wide learning has led him into a breadth 
of treatment possible to but few scholars. 
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Glide gives an appreciative review of Hall’s Beowulf translation. He 
considers it nearer to the original than is the translation of J. M. Garnett, the 
best of his predecessors. Hall has kept the four-stressed line of the original, 
and has made extensive use of alliteration, though, for fear of monotony, not 
in every line. He has tried to give to his language an archaic air, without, on 
the other hand, allowing it to become obscure. There is an excellent preface, 
which reveals, as do the notes, a thorough acquaintance with the literature of 
the subject. The book marks a step forward in Beowulf literature. 

Reviewing Gollancz’s Christ, Gléde concludes: “ Everywhere one notices 
how well acquainted the editor is with all the investigations in the province of 
Old English language and literature ; his edition of the Christ is indicative of 
encouraging progress in our science.” 

L. Kellner expresses his appreciation of the successful way in which most 
of the difficulties offered by the text of Sir Beues have been met by Kdlbing 
in his edition of the poem. The editor has not tried to establish a critical 
text, which would be impossible without doing violence to the traditional 
readings, but has given the complete text of two manuscripts, one from each 
of the two great manuscript groups. Under each text he gives the varying 
readings of its own group. Conjectural emendations, even those about which 
there can be little doubt, he has in general consigned to the notes. 

Kaluza welcomes Wagner's edition of Tundale as something greatly needed, 
the only previous edition being that of Turnbull, 1843, which is now very rare, 
and in any case cannot be accounted really scholarly. Wagner has followed 
four manuscripts, and attempted from them to construct a critical text which 
shall at least be nearer the original than is any one of the four alone. Kaluza 
is not, however, wholly content with his manuscript genealogy and grouping, 
nor with his methods of choosing his readings. The chapter on the poet and 
his sources is not, in his opinion, full enough to be satisfactory; the notes, 
also, are too scanty. In spite of these criticisms, however, the tone of the 
review is favorable. 

Schroder’s review of the ten Brink lectures is rather a warm tribute to ten 
Brink himself than a review proper. The lectures, though their popular form 
precludes any critical commentary, are, even for that very reason, of inestimable 
value, for they give us the great philologist’s general estimate of Shakespeare. 
Schréer does not venture tq give the contents of the lectures, but recommends 
that they be ‘read, and read, and read again.’ 

The four doctoral theses from Halle are severely condemned by Boyle for 
the ignorance of English revealed in them, and for their ‘ Procrustean method’ 
of applying metrical tests. 


In the bibliographical section Kdlbing reviews Varnhagen’s Systematic 
Catalogue of the Programs, Dissertations, and Inaugural Addresses in the 
Provinces of Romance and English Philology, etc., second edition, completely 
revised. The work has four main divisions: I. Language and Literature in 
General; II. Romance Philology; III. English Philology ; IV. Pedagogy and 
Method. These sections are further divided for convenience of reference. 
Kdlbing commends the care and thoroughness with which the work of revision 
has been done, but notes a few of the omissions, in the hope that a third 
edition may make the work still more complete. 
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In the Miscellanea is an article by Kélbing on Byron and Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, in which he collects the passages in Byron’s writing which are 
either quoted more or less exactly from Macbeth or are suggested by that play. 
Some of the parallels drawn seem rather doubtful, but many are very striking. 
By this test, the Macbeth influence seems most prominent in Marino Faliero, 
next in Sardanapalus, then follow Childe Harold and Don Juan. 


III.—A. Pogatscher, Anglo-Saxons and Romans. The article is a reply to 
J. Loth’s ‘Les mots latins dans les langues brittoniques (gallois, armoricain, 
cornique); phonétique et commentaire avec une introduction sur la romani- 
sation de 1116 de Bretagne.’ Paris, 1892. Loth combats Pogatscher’s view 
that after the withdrawal of the Roman troops in 407 A. D. Latin continued 
to be used by the British for several generations, and that this popular Latin 
left traces on the language. Loth’s main argument is that, if this were true, 
we should find in words of Latin origin the usual change from Latin tenuis to 
British media. This we do not find. But Pogatscher maintains that this 
proves nothing, for the British tenuis was not fixed, but subject to the same 
changes in course of time as was the Latin. Hence it cannot be taken as 
Loth takes it, as a fixed point of departure. Moreover, Loth’s view fails to 
explain various words of obvious Latin origin. Pogatscher therefore still 
adheres to his own opinion, in its essential features. 


6. Sarrazin, The Time of Composition of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, 
Shakespeare’s reference to this poem, in his introductory letter, as “the first 
heir of my invention” has misled scholars into supposing that it was really his 
first work. Elze, while holding this view, admits that the words may have 
another meaning, as the poet may not have looked upon his early plays, 
especially since they were mainly working-over of older ones, as properly the 
result of ‘invention.’ Moreover, the maturity of style in the poem makes it 
improbable that it was a first attempt, and a comparison of it with Lucrece, 
Richard III, and the third part of Henry III indicates that the poem was 
written at about the same time as these. The evidence seems, on the whole, 
to point to the summer of 1592 as the time of its composition. This was the 
plague year, which would give point to an allusion in the poem: 


And as they [sc#/. thy lips] last, their verdure still endure, 
To drive infection from the dangerous year! 

That the star-gazers, having writ on death, 

May say, the plague is banished by thy breath. 


It is not improbable that the poet spent that summer in Italy, which would 
account for the southern tone of the poem. 


Joh. Ellinger, Alliteration in Modern English Prose. Following up Κα]- 
bing’s work on alliteration in Middle English prose, the author has investi- 
gated its use in Modern English, taking as his material Charlotte Bronte’s 
‘Shirley’ and Wilkie Collins’s ‘No Name.’ He gives a list of their allitera- 
tive phrases, classified as Germanic, mixed, and Romance. In ‘Shirley’ the 
relative bulk of these three classes is as 50: 28 : 22, in ‘ No Name,’ as 42: 34: 
24. Much of this alliteration is, of course, common property of the language, 
having come down from Middle English. 
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H. Klinghardt, Phonetic Transcription in the English Public School. The 
service which Miss Laura Soames has rendered to the study of English may 
be compared with that rendered to the study of music by John Curwen, 
inventor of the Tonic Sol-fa method. Miss Soames’s method of teaching 
reading and orthography has now been introduced into the first year’s work 
in the public schools of England, and proves highly successful. The only 
fear was that the transition from the phonetic texts to the orthographic would 
involve the students in greater difficulty than if they had always kept to the 
ordinary text. This fear has proved groundless, and repeated experiment 
shows that not only do the pupils pass easily from one text to the other, but 
that those pupils who have had phonetic training are much better prepared for 
later work. So marked is this that the superiority of pupils so trained over 
the others can be clearly seen for years afterwards, both in the beauty of their 
enunciation, the accuracy of their orthography, and the greater intelligence 
with which they take up new work.: The author warmly commends Miss 
Soames’s methods, and advocates their introduction into Germany, and appli- 
cation to the teaching of foreign languages, especially of English. He has 
himself used the phonetic method with great success. 


Among the Book Notices are reviews of F. J. Mather’s The Conditional 
Sentence in Anglo-Saxon, W. Drangelattes’s Contributions to the History of 
the Analytical Cases in Early Middle English, J. W. Bearder’s On the Use of 
Prepositions in Old Scottish Poetry, P. Hoffmann’s translation of Beowulf, 
H. Miller’s On the Old English Versus Gnomici, F. E. Schelling’s Poetic and 
Verse Criticism of the Reign of Elizabeth, and Arnold Schroer’s edition of 
Percy’s Reliques. 

The three treatises on syntax are favorably reviewed by Wtlfing. 

Of Hoffmann’s translation of Beowulf into Modern German Gléde gives a 
somewhat non-committal review. After an historical survey of the German 
Beowulf-translations, he reverts with a few words of praise to Lesslie Hall's 
English translation lately reviewed by him (Englische Studien, vol. XIX, pp. 
257-60). He then gives for comparison an extract from Hoffmann’s translation 
and Hall’s translation of the same passage. 

Glide gives a rather full account of Miller's work and concludes as follows: 
‘‘Of Maller’s careful treatise, revealing as it does the most accurate knowledge 
of the subject, I have intentionally given an exact outline without obtruding 
my own opinions, because the subject in question is one of the most difficult 
and contested in the field of Old English. MUtller’s work shows, at least, 
how many unsolved problems these two little collections of proverbial sayings 
still contain.” 

R. Boyle praises Schelling’s work as “clear, concise and complete” for the 
period covered, and recommends it to the attention of the students of English 
metre at Halle. : 

L, Frankel welcomes the edition of Percy’s Reliques, whose completion has 
been impatiently awaited ever since the appearance of the first part in 1880. 
It has been greatly needed, for, curiously enough, no really critical edition 
has been published in England, the best one hitherto being that of H. B. 
Wheatley, London, 1876, which, now that Schrder’s has appeared, must give 
up all claim to stand asthe canon. Schrder’s introduction is highly suggestive, 
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but takes perhaps too much for granted on the part of the reader. It is to be 
hoped that he will make his edition still more complete by the publication of 
further commentary. 


The Miscellanea contains a study of the alliteration in Sir Beues of 
Hamtoun, by Kdlbing, which he was not able to prepare in time for his 
edition of the poem. An announcement is made of the discovery in the 
Vatican of another Heliand manuscript, doubly important as containing 
fragments of an Old Saxon poetical Genesis. For these fragments cover the 
very parts of the Old English Genesis which Sievers in 1875 declared must be 
translations from some Old Saxon original, and a comparison of the Old 
English with this Old Saxon version seems to prove him correct. 

ALBERT S. Cook. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In the Appendix to his Ajax Professor JEBB devotes a number of pages to 
the discussion of v. 75 ov oiy' ἀνέξει μηδὲ δειλίαν ἀρεῖ; and rebels against 
Professor GOODWIN’S interpretation, which takes the verse out of the ov pf 
category, each interrogative standing by itself, οὐ expecting the answer ‘Yes’ 
and so equivalent to a positive command, μή expecting the answer ‘No’ and 
so equivalent to a negative command, positive and negative being combined 
as often.! Especially does he boggle at the μηδέ and the καὶ μῇ in such 
passages, and maintains that the interrogative of the first command must be 
taken also with the μή of the second command, “and 4ere at least ov μή with 
the future indicative is interrogative.” But he hastens to add: ‘[This] can 
prove nothing against Professor Goodwin’s theory as to the historical genesis 
of ov μή with the future indicative. This theory, to use Professor JEBB’S 
own summary, “is briefly as follows: (1) The Greeks could say μὴ ποιήσῃ 
as meaning ‘I suspect (or fear) that he will do it’; this is ‘the independent 
subjunctive with μή’ in which the negative of μή is‘in abeyance’; i.e. the 
phrase is an affirmative proposition, cautiously expressed? (2) The next 
step was when they said οὐ μὴ ποιήσῃ, as the negative form corresponding to 
the affirmative μὴ ποιήσῃ: ‘he will not do it.’ (3) Then in Attic Greek, the 
future indicative came to be used in place of the subjunctive; for, as ov μὴ 
ποιήσῃ had become ‘a simple future denial,’ it seemed natural to say ov μὴ 
ποιήσει in the same sense.” “Iam not impugning,” he assures us, “ Professor 
Goodwin’s theory as to the origin of the ov μή constructions. The theory is 
indeed plausible, and has the especial recommendation of bringing ov μή with 
subjunctive and ov uf with the future indicative under a single principle.” 

Is it plausible? Something very much like it has been before the world for 
forty years, as can be seen by a reference to Kthner’s Grammar’, II 774; but 
Kvigala’s article, published in 1856, seems not to have attracted Professor 
Goopwin's attention until after he had elaborated his own theory, gualem decet 
esse sororum. But the method does not commend itself irresistibly, and at 
every step some trouble arises. According to Weber’s statement, accepted by 
Professor GOODWIN, there are only eight examples of independent μῇ or μὴ ov 
with the subjunctive between Homer and Plato. Of these, five come from 
Euripides, who was a great revivalist as well as a great rationalist. Four of 
them Professor GOODWIN gives up as simply Homeric, but in Tro. 982 μὴ οὐ 
πείσῃς σοφούς he sees the same sarcastic tone as we find in Plato, and in Ar. 


1See A. J. P. III 205, where I say that nothing is gained for the explanation of οὐ μή by 
such passages. 

2‘In the nature of things we cannot expect the independent sentence of fear to die out 
altogether, and indeed in one of its modifications it must have developed a vigorous conver- 
sational life, to judge by the frequent use of it in Plato as a hesitating form of utterance where 
the fear is an urbane concession to the possible prejudice of the interlocutor’ (A. J. P. VI 66). 
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Eccl. 795 μὴ γὰρ ov λάβῃς he finds the same affectation of anxiety. But an 
affectation of anxiety is anxiety in its expression, and there is no ‘abeyance of 
the negative,’ there is no effacement of the ordinary negative force. Well 
worthy of note is the fact that all the examples thus far given are in the aorist. 
Then comes the rule of the present subjunctive, and it is these present sub- 
junctives that yield the strongest evidence, such as it is. The examples from 
Herodotos 5, 79, and from Xen. Mem. 4, 2,12, and all the pertinent examples 
from Plato are in the present, and we are asked to accept this ironical sub- 
junctive in the present as the type on which ov μή with the aor. subj. is based. 

It does not seem possible to make a practical positive out of an affected 
negative, and by negativing an affected negative to get the strong negative 
that ov pf always yields; and even if it could be done, this method of handling 
so conversational an idiom, an idiom that has no scope in model Greek outside 
of dramatic passages, is far too mechanical, far too mathematical. It is far 
too much like Curtius’s treatment of the oratio obligua infinitive, which, for 
aught I know, may have its advocates still.! ἤγγειλαν ὅτι ὁ Κῦρος ἐνίκησε 
becomes ἤγγειλαν τὸν Κῦρον ὅτι ἐνίκησεν, but ὅτι ἐνίκησεν = νικῆσαι .". ἤγγειλαν τὸν 
Κῦρον ὅτι ἐνίκησεν = ἤγγειλαν τὸν Κῦρον νικῆσαι. Q.E.D. To be sure, the ὅτι 
construction after verbs of saying is almost demonstrably younger than the 
acc, and inf. construction, and the acc. and inf. after φημί, the great verb of 
saying in the old times, could hardly have been suggested by φημὶ ὅτι, which 
is a tabooed construction,” but ὅτι évixnoev = νικῆσαι with the rest of it was too 
convenient. By parity of reasoning μὴ ποιήσῃς = ποιήσεις, ov μὴ ποιήσῃς = οὗ 
ποιήσεις. Only language will not accept this equivalent, and there is a salto 
mortale from the subj. to the future indicative. 


CuRIST’s new edition of Pindar—Pindari carmina, prolegomenis et commen- 
larits instructa (Teubner)—is conservative in text and sober in commentary, 
and the student who approaches Pindar under Christ’s guidance need not fear 
any trouble from the modern fads that haunt this ‘ field of the Charites.’ No 
recurrent words, no Terpandrian νόμοι, no forced symmetries, no grammatical 
subtleties, no basic thoughts, no mythological parallels, no occult histories. 
Common sense reigns supreme, and those who demand not common sense, but 
uncommon sensitiveness for the appreciation of poetry must betake themselves 
elsewhere. The Prolegomena contains five chapters. In the first there is a 
brief account of the MSS on which most reliance is placed; in the second the 
metres of Pindar are discussed in conformity with the editor’s well-known 
manual as modified by more recent studies. The third chapter deals with the 
games and the songs of victory, and shows that the editor is in sympathy with 
Drachmann and Drachmann’s rebellion against over-interpretation. The 
fourth gives us the various Greek lives of Pindar and a chronology of the 
Pindaric poems or Fast Pindarici; and the fifth and concluding chapter is 
made up of a useful Hevoum genealogia Pindarica. The commentary does not 
err on the side of diffuseness, but, while no one nowadays will quarrel with 
conciseness, how far Christ’s notes meet the just demands of the student is 


1Cf. A.J. P. XIV 374. 2A. J.P. XVI 99s. 
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another matter. An editor may do what he pleases in the prolegomena, but in 
the commentary he has no right to limit his notes to what he finds of interest 
to himself. He has a duty to those who consult him, above all a duty to those 
whom he undertakes to guide. Every difficulty should be fairly met, and a 
note on one peculiarity of an author holds the commentator to a note on every 
peculiarity of like moment. The beginner in Pindar, if confined to Christ’s 
edition, will often miss the touch of a helping hand, and the lover of Pindar, 
no matter how averse he may be to phrase-making, would like to have just a 
breath of the amadiits insania that causes so many old men to dream dreams 
and so many young men to see visions when they enter the precincts of 
Pindaric poetry. So much by way of announcement. Some day, not too 
distant, I hope, it is my purpose to publish a series of notes on Pindar in 
which this edition will not be overlooked. | 


The fourth volume of Dr. SCHMID’sS Afhcismus (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer) 
contains as the eighth section of the whole work a study of Philostratos II, 
and as the ninth a treatise on the mutual relations of the different elements 
which make up the literary language of the Atticists. With a fifth volume, 
consecrated to the indices, the work will be completed. The author of such 
an undertaking can hardly hope to be the finisher of it, but Dr. Sci has 
shown praiseworthy courage, and future investigators will find many sugges- 
tions in the mass of material which he has brought together. I have more 
than once touched on the difficulty as well as on the interest of the Greek 
Renascence, and the following notes, made on a first rapid run through the 
book to which I hope to return, may serve to illustrate either difficulty or 
interest. On πολύ ὀλίγον, πολλῷ ὀλίγῳ (p. 59) add Joost, Sprachkgebrauch Xeno- 
phons, p. 143, where full statistics are to be found. That the second fut. 
passive is nothing more than ‘elegance’ (p. 76) may be true, but it is not 
proved by Ap. 193 πανταχοῦ μὲν γεγράψῃ τῆς πόλεως, πανταχοῦ δὲ ἑστήξεις 
χαλκοῦς, ἡμῖν δ᾽ ἀφορμὰς παραδώσεις λόγων, αἷς οὔτε ‘Apuddiog οὗτε ᾿Αριστογείτων 
παραβεβλήσεται. The same thing used to be said of the tragic poets, and 
metre causa was adduced and what not. In τὰ δ' ἄλλα τεύχη κοίν᾽ ἐμοὶ τεθάψεται, 
So. Ai. 577, ταφήσεται would be metrical, but would be far from producing the 
same effect. Cf. 1141 τεθάψεται in response to τόνδ᾽ ἐστὶν οὐχὶ θαπτέον. Ar. 
Eq. 1370 ἐγγεγράψεται is used in sharp contrast to μετεγγραφήσεται, and it is 
hard to see any superfluous ‘elegance’ in the γεγράψῃ of Philostratos, a natural 
parallel to the ἐστήξεις χαλκοῦς, which does not mean the same as craf oy 
χρυσοῦς. παραβεβλήσεται in like manner is more than παραβληθήσεται. Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton were standing terms of comparison. The large use 
of the tenses of completion, notably the pluperfect, in later Greek is not to be 
dismissed with a shrug. The over-careful analysis may be un-Greek, but it is 
not sheer silliness.—There seems to be no due appreciation (p. 67) of what I 
am in the habit of calling the slipshod position, substantive, article, adjective, 
e.g. Ap. 34, 12 ἐς πατρίδα τὴν ἐμήν, which affects to be easy and familiar. 
Comp. HEIKEL, de particip~iorum usu apud Herodotum, who finds in Hdt., book I, 
12 of the type ἀνὴρ ὁ ἀγαθός to 15 of the type ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁ ἀγαθός. The excessive 
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use of the predicative position, e.g. Ap. 7, 4 ἐν ἁπαλῷ μὲν τῷ πτερῷ, also 
deserves more emphasis. Both of these uses are characteristic of the sophistic 
age. The first is would-be maz/, the second would-be elegant.—The aoristic 
use of the pluperfect (p. 78) is not proved by the examples given. The influ- 
ence of Latin is not to be pooh-poohed, but it must not be lightly assumed, 
and there is always some allowance to be made for the prevalence of an 
analytic habit in later times, as has been said above.—On οἴομαι ὅτι and νομίζω 
ὅτι (p. 83) Dr. Schmid ought to have referred to his own work, II 58, where 
there is a citation of A. J. P. IX 101.—The irregular use of the opt. in depen- 
dent clauses (p. 84) deserves especial study. The opt. seems to have been 
used simply because it was falling into disuse, if it had not become obsolete, 
in common discourse; and the right feeling having been lost, an over-use was 
the consequence.—As to the use of πρίν (p. 85), Dr. Schmid appears not to 
have the right perspective. The oddity mpiv γεύσεται (Ap. 116, 4) is evidently 
due to attraction, εἰ βρώσεται πρὶν οἴνου γεύσεται for γεύσασθαι. The domination 
of πρίν c. inf. (p. 86) is simply harking back to the original type, a very 
common phase in later language.—For the large use of ὡς final (p. 88) in later 
Greek see A. J. P. VII 167. The opt. is an ‘elegance.’—But if the pure opt. 
is apt to be misused for the subjunctive, we are not to admit lightly the use of 
"the pure opt. in a potential sense. The opt.and ἂν formula is too potent. 
Ap. 22, 12, cited p. 89, is not an example. The ὡς there is final, and Dr. 
SCHMID does not understand the passage. Kayser is therefore to be forgiven 
for writing κέρδος « ἂν» ein, Ap. 118, 26; and 217, 30 πᾶσαν « ἂν» ὅλοιτο is a 
perfectly clear case, regard, however, being had to A. J. P. XI1 386-7, where 
the question of cacophony is discussed. Comp. Ap. 190, 6 ἀναβιῴη Νέρων" 
δηλώσαι (Ap. 152, 19) is open to another interpretation, and κάρυα <dv> δοίην 
(H. 190, 10) would not be a violent correction. In short, there is a strong 
presumption in favor of opt. and dy in any author who uses opt. and ἂν freely. 
—‘Verschiebung der Gegensitze’ (p. 161) strikes one as too wide a term for 
the class of phenomena to which Dr. Schmid applies it, such as the use of ὃ dé 
with reference to the subject of the preceding sentence. 


M. Brenous’ Etude sur les hellénismes dans la syntaxe latine (Paris, Klinck- 
sieck) will satisfy neither the chasvinistes of the Hoffmann school nor the 
determined Hellenists of the older faith. To some types of mind a standard 
of some sort, be it even a silver standard, is better than a golden mean, and 
the fact that M. Brenovus has in most cases common sense on his side will not 
mend the matter. To deny the potent influence of Greek on a literature that 
is to a considerable extent a literature of translation from the Greek, to a 
larger extent a literature of imitation of the Greek, seems an extravagant 
thesis, and yet M. Brenous has done well to fortify his counterposition by a 
long introductory chapter showing the influence of English on French, of 
French on German, of German on French, the domination of certain languages 
at certain epochs, the color given to the artificial speech by the native dialect, 
the propagation of -tsms by those who have lived abroad. The last factor is often 
overlooked, but ‘out of these convertites there is much matter to be learn’d.’ 
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Your German, when he writes English, gives us the best he has. It is your 
American student that has lived in Germany for a semester or two who floods 
the world with Germanisms, partly from indolence, partly from incapacity. 
Of course, there are Hellenisms and Hellenisms. There are Hellenisms that 
are bodily transfers, there are Hellenisms that seize an exposed point, that 
fasten on an organic analogy and propagate their kind through long stretches 
of the language. This latter class the chanzvinistes will not admit to be Hel- 
lenisms at all, and much of the controversy turns on the limits of the term. 
On the other hand, some elements of Latin are so germane to Greek that even 
chauvinistes at times grant to Greek influence constructions that are either 
very rare or utterly impossible in the language from which they are supposed 
to be derived—Greek infinitives that Greek cannot use (Pers.1,9; Tr. Am. 
Phil. Ass. 1878, 3; A. J. P. VIII 103) and Greek genitives which are almost as 
rare as ὀρνίθων γάλα in Greek. There is a yet more subtle influence of Greek 
and one of which too little has been made, the use of translators’ formulae, or, 
in other words, the recurrence of various devices, not to call them recipes, for 
reproducing the effect of foreign idioms. So, for instance, the Greek participle 
was a perpetual problem to the Roman translator, and gs with the subj., ἔδρα 
with the subj., dus with the present ind., and at a later period the fut. part. 
{= Gr. part. with ἀν), are all tributes to the serpentine mobility of the Greek 
participle (see A. J. P. III 194). The use of the present participle after verbs 
of perception has its justification in Latin, and may not have sounded strange 
to a Roman, but as the absence of a present passive participle excludes the 
construction from a wide range, and so neutralizes to a certain extent the 
difference from the infinitive, and as the constructiom occurs chiefly in authors 
that are consciously influenced by a rivalry with Greek, we have a right to 
speak of Hellenism even here. The influence is subtle, it is pervasive. The 
study of it requires insight and discretion, and M. BRENoUS’ book is well 
calculated to promote consideration and reconsideration. 


Even those palaeographers who do not understand Russian, and there are 
not a few, will be interested in Professor GREGORIUS ZEVETELI’S treatise 
which bears the Latin title De compendits scripturae coditcum Graccorum praccipue 
Petropolitancrum et Mosquensium anni nota instructorum (St. Petersburg, 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1896). The thirty pages of facsimiles and 
the references to the literature will be of service to those who are too old or 
too busy to learn the language, which Gogol praises so eloquently in his 
‘Dead Souls.’ Every such book, however, helps to make the return to Latin 
more imperative (A. J. P. XV 398). 
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Aptir, an epithet of Agni, and Apollo 
identified, 21 sq. 
aga- ‘water’ and efwe- ‘horse,’ Confu- 
sion of stems, 3 
Aratus, 167 
Maass’ Aratea, 385 
Archaeological discoveries in Syracuse, 
Recent, 109 


Archetype of Cicero’s letters to Brutus, 109 
Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexikographie, 


etc. (1888), 373-9 
Argonauts. De Argonautarum reditu. 
Scripsit Ed, Fitch (rev.), 494-6 
Argument by Analogy, 337-46 
Aristonikos’ views of (1) ζωστήρ, ζῶμα, 
(2) γύαλον, (3) καμμονίη, 109 
Aristophanes, Emendations, 383 
Ach. 763, πασσακί for πάσσακι, 246 
Eq. 375-81, Exegesis of, 246 
Av. 586, 389 
Ran. 404 and dramatic Synchoregia at 
Athens, 319-28 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol., Critical notes, 385 
4, 2, Emend., 384 


30, first passage in which epa=hour, 113 
c. 41 and the authorship of the Ath, 


Pol., ΣΙ 
42, 43, 46, 47, Critical notes, 139 
48, 49, 54, 57, Critical notes on, 233 
54.7, Crit., 384 
56, 3, 437 
56, 3 and the choregia, 320 
73, 25, Emend., 245 
Ath. Pol. and the Solonian constitution, 386 
Metaphysics, Crit., 385 

p. 1029 f., Emend., 250 


Mirab. Ausc. XCIX (103), Exeg., 114 
Poet. 3, 1448 4, 29 ff.; 4, 1449 2,9 ff.; 5, 


1449 2, 37 ff., Exegesis, 240 
Poetics, last chapter, Critical discus- 
sion, 11g 
Pol. I 3, Emend., 245 
II 8, 1267 4, 22-8, 387 
Rhet. II 14, Note, 248 
view of Democracy, 111 
and the Origin of Attic Comedy, 240 
Armenian Catena, 136 ff. 
MSS of Eusebios’ Chronika, 382 
Vulgate of the Acts, 139 ff, 


Arnobius and Cicero, Note, 250 
Art, Sources οὗ Pliny’s history of, 384 
Arte mayor, The, and the hendecasyl- 
labic verse in Castilian poetry, 499 
Artemision, Naval engagements at, 112 
Aryan god of lightning, 1-29 
Atharva-Veda vi. 112 and 113, 430-7 
Atharvan and Apollo identified, 22 8q. 


Athenaios, [V149 C, Use of ἀπομαγδαλιά, 108 
The sources and the literary activity of, 250 
Athenian day, Beginning of the, 242 f. 
Athens, Capture of, by the Persians, 112 
Attic Comedy, Aristotle and the origin of, 240 
Inscriptions ofthe Empire, Declension in,241 


ληξιαρχικὸν γραμματεῖον, 383 
Atticistic glosses of Photius, Sources of 
the, 383 
Attius Varus, P., 238 
and Considius, legati of Scipio, 383 
au, Change of Pr. Lat. diphthong ou to 
the diphthong au, 188-95 
Auctor ad Herenn. I 8, 12 f., Definition 
of narratio, 133 
Augustus, Life of, 371 
Aurelius Victor 34,2 and the victory over 
the Alamanni in 268, 382 
Ausonius, Epist. 22, 45 ff., 108 
Authorship of Ar. Ath. Pol., 111 


av-, Change of Pr. Lat. dv- to av-, 181-8 


Babrios, XX XIII (42), 7 f., Emend., 116 


XC (107) emended, 242 
CXI (134), 5-9; CXIII (136), Emenda- 
tion, 240 
XCVIII 4, 6, 9, 13, 17 ff., Crit. notes, 433 
CVII (129), v. 14, Emend., 118 
Babylonian building inscriptions of Esar- 
haddon, 121-3 
baen, Meaning of the Latin gloss, 480 f. 
Bagiennus, P., 248 
Did such a man exist? 244 
Barboter, Etymology of, 88-9 
Barbouiller, Erymology of, 88-9 
Bartoli (Adolfo), Death of, 504 
Bassus, Publius Ventidius, Career of, 245 
Batrachomyomachy, Notes on, 246 
Batrachos-Battaros, 107 
Battaros-Batrachos, 107 
Battle of Actium, Epigram on, 240 
of Mutina, Date of the, 108 
of Thermopylae, Hdt.’s and Diodoros’ 
account of the, 112 
Battles of Artemision, 112 
Battle-scenes, Pre-Homeric representa- 
tions of Homeric, 108 f. 
in Iliad, Pre-Homeric, 386 
bécharu, Etymology of, 503 


Beitraige zur Assyriologie und semit- 
ischen Sprachwissenschaft, 3. Bd., 
Heft 2 (pp. 189-385), Report of, 12I-§ 


INDEX. 


‘bellowing,’ Application of the term in 
the classic languages, 8 
Bell. Afr. 18, Emend., 245 
Bellum Alexandrinum, Hirtius’ author- 
ship of the, 
Berlin Papyri, Classification of docu- 
ments on civil law, 385 
Beues of Hamtoun, Sir, Alliteration in, 515 
Bible, The Italian, in the Middle Ages, soa f. 
blasto—blato, Note on the gloss, 84 
Βεοομνιπῖιῦ, Maurice. Contributions 
to the interpretation of the Veda, 399-437 
Boethius, Cons. Phil. 85, οἱ, Emend., 247 
Books Received, 133-4, 263-6, 396-8, 528-30 
Boue, Barboter, Barbouiller, Etymology 
of, 88-9 
Brenous’ Etude sur les hellénismes dans 
la syntaxe latine (Brief Ment.), 519-20 
Brief Mention: 
Appendix to Jebb’s Sophocles’ Ajax, 516 ἢ 
Brenous’ Etude sur les hellénismes 
dans la syntaxe latine, 519-20 
Christ’s Pindari Carmina prolegomenis 


251 


et commentariis instructa, 517-18 
Greek Notes, Revised, 391 
Jebb’s Sophocles’ Ajax, 400 
Kaibel’s Galen’s Protrepticus, 127-8 


Kirk’s Demosthenic Style in the Pri- 
vate Orations, 391 
Macan’s Herodotos, IV-VI, 126-7 
Sandys’s First Greek Reader and 
Writer, 
Sandys’s 3d ed. of Part II of the Select 
Private Orations of Demosthenes, 301 
Schmid’s Atticismus, IV, 618-10 
Zeveteli’s De compendiis scripturae 
codicum Graecorum, etc., 
Brieger, Adolphus. T. Lucreti Cari de 
rerum natura libri sex (rev.), go-4 
Bronté’s (Charlotte) Shirley, Alliteration 


391 


520 


in, 513 
broth, Early instance of, 483 
Browning’s Agamemnon, 213 ff. 

Aristophanes’ Apology, 207 ff. 
Balaustion’s Adventure, 202 ff. 
Cleon, 202 
Herakles, 210 ff. 
Numpholeptos, 215 
objectivity, 198 
Pheidippides, ars f. 


Poetry, The Classical Element in, 197-216 

resistance of the influence of Greek art, 199 

transliteration of Greek Names, 206 
Brugmann’s law and the Sanskrit vrddhi, 


445-72 

Brunet de Presle’s first papyrus, 112 
Βυςκ, Cart Darirnc. Some General 

Problems of Ablaut, 267-88 
Brugmann’s law and the Sanskrit 


Vrddhi, 445-72 


burhsteal (W.-W. 2ος, 36), 484 
Byron, Ada, 510 
Byron and Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 513 
Caes., Β. G., Emend. of four passages, 111 
B. G. Emend., 388 
B. G. IV 17, 5, Exegesis, ΣΙΟ 
B. G. VI 24, 4, Crit., 379 
B. G., book VII, The peculiarity of, 252 
bridge, 110 
Hirtius’ edition of Caesar, 251 
Hirtius’ authorship of the eighth book 
of, 251 
literary successors, 379 
Calendar, Greek, 110 
Thessalian, ΣΙΟ 
Callias and the institution of synchoregia 
at Athens, 319-28 
Canidia-poems of Horace, 111 
Carrs, Epwarp. The Dramatic Syn- 
choregia at Athens, 319-28 
Capture of Athens by the Persians, 112 
Carthage, The harbors of, 388 
Cassian, Romance traces in, 374 
Cat, History of the domestic, 374 
Catulliana, 244 
Catullus. Edited by Elmer Truesdell 
Merrill (rev.), 98-100 
Causatives, 454-7 
Centurions, Rank and position of, 110 
Chariot in Hellenic warfare, 242 
Chartier, Alain. MS and editions of, 499 


Choregi, Appointment of, by the archon, 237 


Joint, 237 
Choregia, Tribal, 326 ff. 
Christiani, Origin of word, 384 
Christ’s Pindari Carmina prolegomenis 

et commentariis instructa (Brief 
Ment.), 517-18 
Chronological order of Cicero’s letters 
written in το to 58 B. C., 112 
Chrysostom, On the Western Text of the 
Acts as evidenced by, 335-71 


Chrysostom’s commentary on the Acts, 136 ff. 
CIA. I 373, Interpretation of, 387 
II 467, |. το, ἥραντο τοὺς βοῦς τῇ θυσίᾳ, 382 


II 971 a, 324 f. 
III 1280, 323 f. 
IIT 128s, 325 f. 
Cicero, Note, 250 
pro Arch. 19 and 26, Emend., 238 
Epp. ad Brut., Archetype of, 109 
Epp. ad Brut. I 3, Date of, 103 
Pro Caelio 2s, Emend., 116 
ad Fam. X 32, Exeg., 116 
ad Fam. X 33, 4, Emend., 244 
ad Fam. XV 20, Date, 389 
ad Fam. XV 2r, Date, 389 
fr. 99 (Miller), Exeg., 387 
de Inv. I 19, 27, Def. of sarratio, 113 
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Cicero de Inv, I x9, 27, 389 
de Oratore, III 185, Emend. 233 
de Orat. III 199, Emend., 116 
Pomp. 24, Emendation, 108 
de Rep. I 36, 56, Crit., 379 
Pro Rosc. Am., Note, 250 
Rosc. Amer. 23, 64; 29,80; 37,106; 38, 

110, Emend., 119 
Correspondence in sg and 58 B. C., 

Chronological order, 112 
Hortensius, On, 387 
Statistics regarding the use of modal 

verbs in, 250 

CIG. 4708, Emendations to, 109 
111 6738, 386 


CIL., Exegesis and Emend, of rqins., 112 
VI 357, De Cereris atque Junonis castu, 384 


VIII 979, 383 
Cinesias and abolition of choregia, 320 
Cist, Praenestine, 109 
Civil Law in Egypt according to the 
Berlin Papyri, 385 

Classical Element in Browning’s Poetry, 
197-216 

Classics, Influence of, on English Litera- 
ture, 197 

Claudius Chionis of an inscription from 
Miletus, 237 
Clay vessels on graves, 250 
Clement's twelfth homily, 385 
Codex Bezae, 136 


Coelius and Polybios in Livy, book a1, 252 
Colleges of Priests in Karia and Lydia, 113 
Collins’s (Wilkie) ‘No Name,’ Alliter- 


ation in, 413 
Collyrium, 4085 f. 
Columella, Note, 248 
Comedy (Attic), Aristotle and the begin- 

ning of, 240 
Commercial road to India, 112 
Commodianus, Notes on, 374 
comor- or combr-, French stems, Etymol- 

ogy of, 500 
Comparison in Plato, The more compli- 

cated figures of, 329-46 
Comparison, Secondary, 332-7 
Comparisons, Mixed, 329-32 
Compound preps. in Latin, 376 
Considius Longus, C., 238 
Considius and Attius Varus, legati of 

Scipio, 383 
Consonant-interchange in Latin glosses, 

474 f. 
Conte de la Rose, Le, dans le roman de 

Perceforest, 498 
Contributions to the Interpretation of the 

Veda, 399-437 


Conysgarg, Frep. C. On the Western 
Text of the Acts as evidenced by 


Chrysostom, 135-71 | 


Coox, Atsgrt 5. Report of Englische 


Studien, X1X (1894), 506-15 
Copais, Drainage of Lake, 114 
Corcyra, Topography of, 107 
Corippus, Emend., 247 
Corpus Gl. Lat. 11] 510, 56, Explanation 

of, 480 f. 

IV 31, 16, IV 315, το, Explanation of, 
476 f. 
IV 56, 5, 48: 
IV 6s, 2, Explanation of, 475 f. 
IV 192, 19, Explanation of, 479 
ΙΝ 327, 47, Explanation of, 477 f. 
V 274, 27, Explanation of, 477) 
V 303, 35, Explanation of, 478 
V 554, 20, Explanation of, 479 
V so2, 68, Explanation of, 480 f. 
Cosmogony of the Stoics, 388 
Couplet of early French poetry, 497 
craddha (Sanskr.), 411 f, 
Crete, The home of the ἡ ἐκ Μουσείον 

copy of Homer, 309 
Cronaca della Novalesa, La, 497 
Cults, Explanation of terms used in 

Gruppe’s Greek, 110 
Curse in Greek Law, 380 
Curtius Rufus, Traces of the influence of, 244 

Note on, 250 
Cyprian (Pseudo-) de aleatoribus, 378 
Cyril of Jerusalem, 137 
daksina (Sanskr.), or fee of the priests, 408-12 
Danaid-myth, 386 
Dauphin and Dauphiné, Origin and 

meaning of, gor 
David the Philosopher, 137 
Day, The exact time of the beginning of - 

the Greek and the Roman, 242 ἴ, 
De mortibus persecutorum, Lactantius’ 

authorship of, 386, 387 
Dead, Worship of the, 382 
Declension in Attic Inscriptions of the 

Empire, 241 
Defoe’s Crusoe, An English precursor of, 

507 f. 
Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Handworterbuch 

(rev.), 485-91 
Delphi. Τύχη the name of the divinity 

at Delpbi prior to Apollo, 113 
Demeter Erinnys and Poseidon, Myth of, 

19 sqq. 
Democracy, Aristotle’s view of, ΣΙ 
Demosthenes’ Select Private Orations, 

by Sandys, 301 
Demosthenic Style in the Private Ora- 

tions, by Kirk, 391 


Demostratos and Leonidas of Byzantium, 38: 
Derivation, Vrddhi in Secondary, 467-72 
Derivatives, Primary, with vowel-stems, 


458-67 


INDEX, 


Dialogus de Oratoribus, Authorship of 
the, 289-318 
Date of Publication, 290-9 
Death of the Interlocutors of the, 292-4 
Language and Style of the, 300-18 
Men adversely criticised in the, 294 f. 

Notes to the Dialogus de Oratoribus 


based on Gudeman’s edition, 45~70 
Diktys, The Greek, 251 
diluere = fight for, defend? 48: 
Dio Chrys. 7, 98, 383 
12, 28, Crit., 379 
12, 84, Crit., 382 ἴ. 
13, 9, Crit., 383 
Diodoros. The principal source of his 
history of the Roman kings, 109 
account of the battle of Thermopylae, 1:2 
Diog. Laert. X 133 f., Emend., 113 
Dionysius, 137 
Discoveries in Syracuse, Recent archae- 
ological, 109 
Dissyllabic roots, 273-5 
Disticha Catonis, 244 
Dog in mythology, The, 10 


Domitian, Condition of oratory under, 290 f. 
Dramatic Synchoregia at Athens, 319-28 
poetry of Southern France during the 
15th century, 504 ἢ, 
Dress and dwelling in Roman proverbs, 373 
Druids, Investigation concerning the, 113 
Dryades. See Nymph-names, On the 


alleged confusion of, 30-44 
Dual in Polybios, 387 
Duft, Etymology of Germ., 87 
Duris as a Source of Pliny, 384 
Dwelling in Latin Proverbs, 377 
é, Table of Length of ὅ between Explo- 

' gives and Nasals, 222 
ὁ and j, Alternation of in Aryan, 8 


Earue, Mortimer Lamson. Review of 
Thumb’s Handbuch der neugriech- 


ischen Volkssprache, 491-4 
Edschmiadzin, Monastic Library of, 138 
Eger, Sir, 506 f. 
Egypt, Testimony of the Berlin Papyri 

with reference to Civil Law in, 385 

Rhetorical Studies in, 112 
ehwe- ‘horse’ and aga- ‘water,’ Confu- 

sion of stems, 3 


Eleusinian inscription, Discussion ofan, 237 

Elision of a, Absence of indication of, in 
Eur, Orest., 236 

Emerson, ALFrep. Review of Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyclopidie, dritter 


Halbband, 700-3 
Encomiological Metre, 245 
Englische Studien, XIX (1894), Report 

of, 506-15 


English Poetry, Classical Elementin, 1097 


Enhydriades, 
Epenthesis in the Romance languages, 505, 506 
Ephebic Inscriptions, 
Ephrem’s Commentary on the Acts, 
Ephydriades, 
Ephydrides, 

Epicurus apud Diog. Laert. X 133 f., 


Emend., 


of Alexander the Great, 


Epopea carolingia, L’, 
Er, Myth of, 
Era of dating from conquest of Alexan- 


dria, 30 B. C., 


Erasistratoe’ treatment of plethora, 
Erinnys, Story of Demeter, 
Esarhaddon, Building inscriptions of, 
Etana legend, Transliteration, translation 
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35 $q- 


488 
136 ff. 
35 

35 


113 


Epistolographi Graeci, Correspondence 


248 f. 
497 


233. 237 


382 
132 
19 
121-3 


and commentary of a new fragment 


of the, 


Etymology of— 


acipiter, 
acvattha, 
alcédo, 

Aquilo, 
Aufidius, 
Aufidus, 

auris, 

bécharu, 

boue, barboter, barbouiller, 
cautus, 

clava, clavola, 
Consus, 

disertus, 

Duft, 

ensis, 

Euhippa (Pliny), 


_ Faunus, 


fautus, 

félibre, 

flavos, 

foucel (O.Fr.), 
fourgon (Fr.), fargier (O.Fr.), 
fraisil (Fr.), 
fraus, 

frisone (Ital.), 
(g)navus, (g)navdre, 
h-au, haud, haut, 
ignis, 

lautus, 

marmot (Fr.), 
Mars, 

matdr ‘ mother,’ 
Mararicvan, 
Minerva, 
ndardcdisa, 
naucus, 
naugatoriae, 
Neptunus, 
ndgae, 


123-5 
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Etymology of— 
nugae, 192 
octavos, 185-8 
Ofdius, 191 
Ofentina, τοι 
djas, 5 84. 


Oufentina : Aufidus Aufidius : Ufens 
Ufentina Ufidius : Ofentina Ofdius, τοὶ 


papaver, 184 
Portinus, 12 
raucus, 192 
raudus, 189 f. 
Rauduscula, 189 ὦ, | 
raudusculum, 189 f. 
ravis, ravos, 183 
τδάιι5, 189 f. 
Rédusculana, 189 f. 


roudus : raudus, Rauduscula (sc. porta), 
raudusculum : ridus, ridusculum : 


rodus, Rédusculana (porta), 189-go 
ridus, 189 f. 
radusculum, 189 f. 
sardare, 177 f. 
scrautum, 192 
scrotum, 192 
scrita (n. pl.), 192 
sermo, 8 
suasum, 178 
téni-ndpat, 10 sq. 
tonitru, 10 
touiller (O.Fr.), 503 
Tryavik4, 26 
Tvastar, 18 
tidafic, 7 
Ufens, τοι 
Ufentina, τοι 
Ufidius, 191 
vAcare, vAacatio, vAcivos, vACuos, 178-8: 
vanus, 180 
᾿Αγανίππη, 4 
᾿Αθάνα, 14 
Αἰγιπόδης as epithet of Pan, 9 
aiyis, 25 
aiyAn, 35 
Αιδης, “Aréns, 13 
aivés, 26 
aif, 25 
ἀλκνών, : 9 
aude, 28 
Gop, 28 
᾿Απόλλων, North Thess. Ἄπλουνι, 

Cyprian ᾿Απείλωνι ? 21 8qq- 
᾿Ατρντώνη, 1354. 
αὐχήν, 15 
Αφαιστος, 23 Sq. 
*Adirap, an epithet of Apollo, 23 
Δάξων, 3 
Δαΐφοβος, Δηΐφοβος, 2 
εἶδαρ, I 
Ἑλένη, ” EAevos, 16 5344. 


*EvudAtos, Σ4 
Ἐρινύς, 19 
Ἑρμιόνη, - 18 
ἥκειρος (Acol. amweppos), 7 sq. 
ἠἡπίαλος, 754. 
θριναξ, 27 44. 
ἰδη, ι I 
ἱκμάς, 7 
Ἵππον κρήνη, 4 
ἰχώρ, 7 
Κασσάνδρη, 16 
Κασταλία, τό 
Κάστωρ, τς, τό 
Δύκειος as epithet of Pan, 9 
Μελανίππιον, 4 
Μενέλαος, 18 
v( Fos, 184 
ὄβριμος, 14 
ὄγδοος, 185-8 
Πάν, 9 
πάνθηρ, 9 
Πολνδεύκης, 15 86. 
Ποσειδῶν, 3 
Ποσοιδᾶν, 2 
Ποτιδᾶν, I 
Πρωτεύς, 12 
στόμα, 1X 
στωμύλος, ΙΣ 
τρίαινα, 27 $q- 
Τριτογένεια, 13 
τρίτων, 12 
Τυνδάρεος, 18 
χόρτος, Σ 
᾽Ωκεανός, 7 
Eupolis, Emend.,, 383 
fr. 276 &, Emend., 249 
Euripides, Emendations, 118 
Alkestis, Note on, 248 
Med., Note, 248 
Med. 1255, 3314, Emend., 243 
Orest. 1062-90, Publication and descrip- 
tion of, - 236 


Kyklops and Kratinos’ ’Odvecjs, 380 
Novae Commentationes, by Herwerden, 


114 
Satyr-dramas, The number of, 210 
Eusebios’ Chronika, Armenian MSS of, 382 
Eustochius-recension of Gellius, 110 
Explosives and Nasal, Table of Length 
of Vowel Element between, 222 
Eye-ball, The heavenly, 399-408 
Fabius Justus, agx f. 


face ‘clasma,’ Alleged Anglo-Saxon, 88 
Family and friendship in Latin proverbs, 377 


Favorinus used by Athenaios, 250 
Fay, Epwin W. The Aryan God of 

Lightning, 1-29 

Note as to agglutination, 352-5 


félibre, Etymology of, 503 


INDEX, 


Figures of comparison in Plato, The more 
complicated, 329-46 
Fitch’s De Argonautarum reditu quae- 


stiones selectae (rev.), 494-6 
Flaviana, 250 
foucel (Old Fr.), Etymology of, g00 
fourgon (Fr.), furgier (Old Fr.), Etymol- 

ogy of, 503 
fraene ‘oreae,’ Alleged Anglo-Saxon, 87 f. 
fraisil (Fr.), Etymology of, 505 


Francken, C. M. Discussion of his arti- 
cle in Mnemosyne, XXIII, pp. 296 


564., 37 
frangat (Corpus Gl. N 34)ΞΞ Α..5. frami- 

gad, 483 
Fréjus, MS de, 502 


French locutions populaires ou prover- 
biales, 499 f. 
French phrases: croquer le marmot, 499 
f.; prendre lamouche, s00; se brosser 
le ventre, 500. 


Friendship in Latin Proverbs, 377 
frisone (Ital.), Etymology of, 505 
Frontinus’ Serategemata, Remarks on 
the language of, 251 
Galen’s Protrepticus, 127-8 
p.8K., 128 
I, p. 18 (K,), Crit., 382 
gateau, Evidence from Latin glosses as 
to the etymology of, 48a 
Gellius, Eustochius-recension of, 130 
and Vincent of Beauvais, 244 
Genesis, Old Saxon poetical, 515 
Germanicus, 270-2, 313, 622, Crit., 384 f. 
Gitpers.ezve, B. L. Review of Usen- 
er’s Gitternamen, 356-66 
gisuetit = German ‘ geschweisst,’ 483 
Gleanings, Stray, 84-8 
Gloss baen, 480 f, 
blato—blasto, 84 
coacas culinia, Note on, 85-7 


hof%elum descurris, Explanation of the, 87 


turpinuntius, 48: 
Glossae nominum (Nonius, p. 91), 377 
Glosses, Discussion of certain, 84-8 

Latin, 473-84 


See also ‘Corpus Gl. L,’ and ‘ Latin 
words, etc.’ 


Value of Indian, 6 
Gnomologium Vaticanum, Note on, 248 
Gods, Origin of names of, 356-66 


Goopwin, Cuarcss J. Review of Fitch’s 
De Argonautarum reditu quaestiones 
selectae, 494-6 
Goodwin's (Professor) theory of the gen- 
esis of the ov μή constructions, 516-17 
Gotternamen, Review of Usener’s, 356-66 
Grammar of Attic Inscriptions (Declen- 
sion), 241 
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Grammatici Lat., Catholica et Instituta 


Artium, 250 
Virgil and the Latin rhythms, 234 
Gray-Steel, Sir, 506 ἢ, 
Great Pan, Legend of the death of, 110 
Greek calendars, 110 
Cults, Gruppe’s, 110 
epigrams, Notes on, 248 
law, Curse in, 380 
MSS, Abbreviations in, of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, 520 
names, Browning’s transliteration of, 206 
novel, 389 


Greek syntax: Acc. and inf, construction 
and the ὅτι construction after verbs 
of saying, Relative age of, 517; Cur- 
tius’ treatment of the O. O. infin., 517; 
Future Passive, Second, 518; Nega- 
tives in the New Testament, 118 ἔν; 
Opt. in dependent clauses, Irregular 
use of, 519; Opt., Pure, in a potential 
sense, 519; Pluperfect, Aoristic use 
of, 519; Position (adj., art., subst.), 
518 f.; Position (subst., art., adj.), 
518 f.; voicesin the Greek N. T., 114; 
ἀλλὰ μάλα in Od,, 113; δύο, 112; οἱ 
w. subj. in Attic, 117; ei μὴ διά, 128; 
eluc as present, 391; ἔξεισι as a pres- 
ent, 39%; μή or μὴ ov with the sub- 
junctive, Independent, 516 f.; οὐ μή 
constructions, 516-17; περί w. acc. 
after a verb of saying, 391; πρίν, 519; 
Weiske’s rule for the construction of, 
306; recoupling two words, 391 3 φημὶ 
ὅτι, 391, 517; ὡς final, Large use of, 


in later Greek, 519. 
Greek theatre, Recent works on the, 250 
Greek woman, Position of, in classic 
times, 387 


Greek words, phrases and letters: ἄδηρις, 
Instance of use of, 240; afv for av in 
Ionic, 3; ἀλλὰ μάλα in Od., Syntax 
of, 133; ᾿Ανιγριάδες (in Anth. Pal. VI 
189), 33; ao for av in Ionic, 3; ἀπο- 
μαγδαλιά, Use of, 108; ᾿Αρετή in Thu- 
kydides, 113 f.; av, Sporadic orthog- 
raphies for av in Ionic Greek, 3; 
Barecaas the name of a Naiad, Expla- 
nation of, 44; Biorevas = ancient 
᾿Ιστώνη, 107; γηθαλέος, Instance of 
use of, 240; γράμματα (Plat. Gorg. 
484 A), 389; γύαλον, Aristonikos’ 
view of, 109; Δημήτηρ, Δαμάτηρ, 
Δωμάτηρ, dws, Etym. of, 19 564.; 
Διονύσια, Application of the term, 
321 f.; éy- before a medial=<éde- in 
Cretan, 116; ἐπήκοος as epithet of 
the gods, 108; és- before a consonant 
=éxo- in Cretan, 116; ἐσδνομέναν 
and ἐγδνομένους in two Cretan iss., 
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116; £ as the result of anticipative Havet, Establishment and Extension of 
rounding of the lips before w, 3; θήρ the Law of Thurneysen and, 172-96 
and λέων, Association of, 9; Ζεὺς Helena, sister of the Dioskouri, and 
KaratBarns, Inscription on a stone Saran-yif, mother of the Acvins, 
belonging to the ὅρος ofa shrine to, Mythological connection of, 17 Sq. 
237; ζῶμα, ζωστήρ, Aristonikos’ view Heliand MS, Discovery of another, SIS 
of, 109; Gwornp, ζῶμα, Aristonikos’ Heliodorus of Athens, the periegete, 38z 
view of,109; twan== water in Homer, Hendecasyliabic verse, The, in Castilian 
Δ 500, Instance of, 6 sq.; ἵππος, Initial poetry, 499 
vowel of, explained, 7 sq.; ἵππων, Hephaistos and Agni, Correspondence in 
Etymology of, in Hom. A soo, 6 8q.; legends of, 4356. 
᾿Ιστώνη (Thuc. III ὃς, 4; 1V 46,1), and Aja ékapad, Identity of, 24 
107; καμμονίη, Aristonikos’ view of, Hermes, Report of, 379-85 
109; Kdorwp, The prophetic voice of Hermetica, 245 
the thunder, 16; Καταιβάτης, Ζεύς, Hermippus, Emend., 383 
237; λέων and θήρ, Association of, 9; Hermit and the Outlaw, The, Sources of, 5x0 
ληξιαρχικὸν γραμματεῖον, ληξίαρχοι, Hero-worship, 382 
λήξεις, 383; μαγειρικῶς, Meaning of, Herodotos, 1, 108, Emend., 237 
in Ar. Eq. 375-81, 246; Μελία as the 1,171 on shield, 242 
name of a Naiad, Explanation of, 44; books IV-VI, 1296-7 
μεσίτης, 385; Μοῖραι, Τύχη as one of 5, 66; 6, 131, Notes on, 246 
the, 113; μουσεῖον and the Alexan- account of the battle of Thermopylae, 112 
drian Museum, 107; Μωυμίς, 1233 Herondas, Crit. and Exeg., 243 
ξανθός and ξουθός, How related, 16; Emend., 248 
ξουθός and ξανθός, How related, 16; Notes, 249 
πασσακὶ for πάσσακι (Ar, Ach. 763), II 98, 382 
246; Ποτειδάξωνι, Explanation of £ III 69, Emend., 245 
in, 2-3; πρὸ τοῦ ‘Hpaiov νῆσος, Thuc. III 75, Proverb found in, 244 
111 75, 5, 107; mpurdveuya, Instance Hesychios, Some glosses of, Note on, 250 
of use of, 240; σφόνδυλος in Plato, Hiatus-epenthesis in the Romance lan- 
Rpb. X 616 f., 233; Tainvds τις, Liban. guages, 505, 506 
II, p. 3t, 14 R., 250; Τόρρηβος, Tép- . Hikesios, Information about, 113 
ρησος, 114; Téppnaos, Τόρρηβος, 114; Hirtius’ authorship of the Bellum Alex- 
Τορύβεια and Τύρβειον identified, 116; andrinum, 251 
TupBecoy and TopvBea identified, 116; edition of Caesar, 25% 
Τύχη, Miscellaneous observations on, History of Sir Eger, Sir Grime, and Sir 
113; Umogwpara of triremes, 237; Gray-Steel, The, 506 ἢ. 
ὕστερον πρότερον, So-called, 379; hofSelum descurris, Explanation of the 
φρούνη as epithet of Hecate, 108; gloss, 87 
Χρηστιανοί and Χριστιανοί, Chronol- Homer, The ἡ ἐκ Μουσείον copy, 109 
ogy of, 384; ὦ for av in Tonic, 3; ὦ, Iliad, Pre-Homeric battle-scenes in, 4386 
Ff as the result of anticipative round- |  Tlias, book 2, Structure of, 247 
ing of the lips before w, 3; apa= |  & 500, Interp. of ἵππων ὠκειάων in, 6 54. 
hour, History of, 113. Od., Expression ἀλλὰ μάλα in, 113 
Gregory Nazianzen, 137 Od. 1, 275-8, an interpolation, 113 
Gregory of Nyssa, 137 Od. 2, 30, Interp., 386 
Grime, Sir, 506 f. Od. 3, 269, 386 
grund-sopa, Supposed Anglo-Saxon, 84-5 Od. 10, 174 ff., emended, 248 
grundsopa (grunzopa, grurzapa, grund- Od. 20, Criticism of, 113 
suopa), Origin of gloss, 84-5 | Homeric battle-scenes, Pre-Homeric rep- 
-gva and -gvin, Sanskrit words ending in, 422-7 resentations of, 108 f, 
Hymns. See Hymn, Hom. 
Haliartos, Pausanias and the destruction Papyri, by Jules Nicole, σις 
of H. by the Persians, 236f. | hoopoe and owl, Relation between, ὃ: sq. 
Halos, Calendar of, 110 | Horace und Maecenas, Relation existing 
Hamadryades. See Nymph-names, On between, 388 
the alleged confusion of, 30-44 Ars Poet.as51-6a, Emend. and exeg., 233 
Hamlet-commentary, 509 Carmen Saeculare, Discussion of order 


Hamlet-criticism, German, 509 
Haplology and Haplography, Note on, 416-18 


and place of singing of the various 
strophes, 115 (δὲς) 


INDEX. 


Carm. I 2, 4, 108 
Carm., I 2, a1, Exeg. of MS reading, 113 
Epist., book I, Chronology of, 388 
Epodd. 5 and 17, Exegesis and connec- 
tion of Sat. 1 8 and, III 
Sat. 1 6, 41, 379 
Sat. I 8, Exegesis and connection of 
Epodd. 5 and 17 and, III 
hordo (C. Gl. L. IV 89, 52), 48 
horse and water, Confusion of Aryan 
names for, 3 


Horron-Smitn, Liongc. Establishment 
and Extension of the Law of Thurn- 
eysen and Havet, 172-96 

horuaeg, Meaning of, 87 

Humpureys, Mitton W, Report of 
Revue de Philologie, 114-20, 233-42 

Husszy, Gzorce B. The more compli- 
cated figures of comparison in Plato, 

329-46 

Hydriades. See Nymph-names, on the 


alleged confusion of, 30-44 
Hymn. Hom. ad Art. 12, 108 
ad Cer., Crit., 243 
Codex Estensis of, 111 
New MSS of the, 106 
Hyperbaton, Examples of, 41 8q. 
Hyperides, Athenog., text and notes, 387 
Hysteron Proteron, So-called, 379 
iand é, Alternation of, in Aryan, 8 

Iamblichos’ de Vita Pythagorica, Note 
on, 244 
Ideas, Doctrine of, in Plato’s Soph., 111 

il, Explanation of the French neuter pro- 
noun, 498 f. 

Imprecatory inscription, Publication of an, 

108 

Index Antiphonteus, by F. L. Van Cleef 
(rev.), 224-9 
India, National commercial road to, 112 
Indian glosses, Value of, 6 
Idg. ybhel, 185 


Inscription on gem in Biehler collection, 108 
from (ancient) Curubis (49 B. C.), Pub- 


lication of, 238 
of Eleusis (CIA. IV 2, p. 254), 323 
Imprecatory, Publication of, 108 
from Lemnos, Publication of an, 237 
from Miletus (A. Ὁ. 200), 237 
to Nemesis, Publication and discussion 
of, 120 
from Silivri, - 308 
found at Timgad, Publication of, 240 
on a stone belonging to the dpos of a 
shrine to Ζεὺς Καταιβάτης, 237 
Inscriptiones christianae urbis Romae, 
Notes, 248 
Inscriptions from the Athenian Acropo- 
lis, Publication of two, 385 
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Declension in Attic Inscriptions of the 


Empire, 241 
of Esarhaddon, 121-3 
preserved by Heliodoros of Athens, 381 
of Oropus, Recently discovered, 116 
Interpretation of the Veda, Contributions 
to the, 399-437 
Iranisches Namenbuch von Ferdinand 
Justi (rev.), 230-2 
Isagoras and Kleisthenes, 246 
is-kar (Sanskr.), 428 f, 


Isocrates, Collation of the celebrated 
Urbinas CXI of, (Evagoras, Helen 


and Philip), 237, 240 
Panegyrikos, Date of, 385 
Italian stima = fama, 378 
Izdubar myth in Kallimachoe, 248 
Januarius Nepotianus, Emend., 242 


Jebb’s Sophocles Ajax (Brief Mention), 390 
Sophocles Ajax, Appendix to (Brief 
Mention), 516-17 
Jerusalem, Monastic library of, 138 
Jesus’ Last Supper, Tradition concern- 
ing, 379 f. 
Jounston, CuristopHer. Review of 
Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Handwoirter- 


buch, 485-91 
Joinville, Jean de, and his works, 504 
Joseph. Arch. XVI 11,8, Meaning of τύχη, 113 
Julian, Assassin of, 250 

Studies on the character of, 249 
Death of the Emperor, Study of the 

Sources, 248 

expeditions against the Germans, 

Sources of the history of, 388 
Juliopolis and Nikopolis are identical, 48ς 

and Nikopolis not identical, 388 


Justi, Ferdinand. Iranisches Namen- 


buch (rev.), 230-2 
Juv. VIII 7, Emend., 234 
Kallimachos’ Aitla and the story of the 

Ocenotropae, 243 

Izdubar myth in a fragm. of, 248 
Kallinos, r, 15, Emend., 244 


Kallisthenes (Pseudo-), Text of, 383 f. 
Karanis, Receipts from K, regarding the 


delivery of grain for seeding, 380 
Karia, Priests in, 113 
Karneia and the battle of Marathon, ΣΙΣ 
Kirakoe, 139 
Kirk’s Demosthenic Style in the Private 

Orations, 301 
Κιβκ, Wu. Ηλμιιτον. Review of Van 

Cleef’s Index Antiphonteus, 224-9 
Kiurakos, 137 
Kleisthenes, Isagoras and, 246 
Kleomedes, I 1,6 f., 388 
Kos, the birthplace of Leto, 38r 
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Kratinos, Emend., 383 
’Οδυσσῆς and Euripides’ Kyklops, 380 
Ktesias, The Assyriaca of, 251 f. 
fw, Celtic treatment of, 3 
Lachares, Edition of a fragment of, 382 
Lactantius not the author of the de mor- 
tibus persecutorum, 386, 387 
Inst. III 17, 2, Emend., 114 


Ladder on Lucanian and Apulian Vases, 113 
Lamb, Mary, the author of some of the 
* Tales from Shakespeare,’ 509 
Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakespeare,’ Rela- 
tion of, to the plays themselves, 508 f. 


latex = runner, tendril, 479 
Latin adjectives in -osus, 378 
Glosses, 473-84 
glosses, Anaptyxis in, 473 f. 
glosses, Consonant-interchange in, 474 f. 
glosses, Vowel-interchange in, 474 


Latinglosses: diluere = fight for, defend ? 
481; frangat=A.-S. for framigad, 
483; hordo, 48; moralia, 481. 

Grammar. Rev. of Fr. Stolz, Histor- 
ische Grammatik der lateinischen 
Sprache: Einleitung und Lautlehre, 103-5 

MS 7530 of the Bibliothéque nationale, 
Date and origin of, 114 

proverbs, Family and Friendshipin, 377 

rhythms, The grammariap Virgil and 
the, 234 

Latin syntax: compound prepositions, 
376; Figura Etymologica, additional 
examples, 112; Greek genitives that 
are very rare in Greek, Supposed 
imitation of, 520; Greek infinitive 
that the Greek cannot use, Supposed 
imitation of, 520; Greek participle, 
Translation of the, 520; Hellenisms 
in Latin syntax, 519-20; id genus and 
related expressions, 377; miscere (re- 
flexive), 379; Present ptc. after verbs 
of perception, 520; proripere (reflex- 
ive), 379; quamvis, 347-51; quatenus, 
377; reciprocal relation expressed by 
repetition of substantive, 374; subj. 
gen., 374; usque as independent ad- 
verb, 378; utrumque as adverb, 379. 

Latin words, phrases and letters: abie- 
talis, Note on, 374; abolefacio, abolla, 
lexical article, 374; abominabilis— 
abortus, lexical article, 374; abor- 
bito, abpatruus—abrenuntio, lexical 
article,374; abrepticius—abripio,37s5 ; 
abrodo—abrotonum, 375; abrogare, 
Note on, 375; abrumpo, special com- 
ment, 376; abrumpo—abruptus, 376; 
abscedo, lexical article, 376; abscedo 
—abscessus, 378; abscidio—abscisus, 
378; abscido, 378; abscindo, 378; ab- 


scondite—absconsor, 379; absdo— 
absocer, 378; absimilis, 378; absis- 
tere, 378; absoluo, 379; Acipiter, 
Etym. of, 7; alcédo, Etym. of, 9; 
amare facio, 379; ambagio, Note on, 
374; ambidens identical with bidens, 
386; amicare, 479; anculus, 379; an- 
giportum, 374; angustator, note, 375; 
animabilis, 374; ante annos, 387; 
aqua, Explanation of gender of, 4; 
Aquilo, Etym. of, 7; ardalio, 378; 
au, Change of ou to, 188-95; av, 
Change of dv to, 181-8; bidens hostia, 
Explanation of phrase, 386; blasto— 
blato, Note on gloss, 84; Bucranium, 
Note on the meaning of, 245; cande- 
brum, 379; canis, Etym., 177; castus 
Cereris atque Junonis, 384; circa, 
circum, 376; civitas, urbs, oppidum, 
patria, as2; coacas culinia, Note on 
gloss 85-7; compastoralis,379; Conso, 
Gloss. Labb., p. 40, 114; Consus, 
Etym. of, 15; culinia coacas, Note on 
gloss, 85-7; cultor, Note, 375; cursus, 
the rhythmical close of a sentence, 
1230; defioculus (Mart. 12, 59, 9), 
Defence of, 377; discipulus, 376, 
379; disertus, Etym. of, 8; doni- 
cum, donec, doneque, donique, 
dunc, 379; ecce, Etymology and use, 
373; effocare, 374; ensis, Etym. of, 
28; epistomium should be removed 
from Latin dict., 116; epitonium and 
epistomium, 116; Euhippa (Pliny), 
Etymology of, 4; femine in Ov. Met. 
XIII 928,119; gante, temporum, 238 ; 
gtandiculus,376; grandiusculus, gran- 
diculus, 376; -icius, Adjectives in, 
377; -iens, Numeral adverbs in, 379; 
ignis, Etym. of, 25 8q.; increbrare, 
379; inire, 379; inpensa, 374; inquit, 
Order of words in case of, 379; inter- 
emo, peremo and related words, 374; 
interitare, Denial of the existence of, 
482; invidentia and invideor, Note 
on, 238; -issare and -izare, Verbs in, 
379; litteratura, Meanings of, 374; 
Maeniana, 378; Maenianum, 376; 
malus, Osc. mallom mallud malud, 
175-6; Mars, Etym. of, 14; mattio- 
barbulus, 374; medus, 374; Minerva, 
Etym. of, 14; moralia ==‘ morals,’ 
481; motum, 374; Neptinus, Etym. 
of, τ, 353 -0, -onis, Personal substan- 
tives in, 374; -0, -onis, Additional 
remarks on suffix, 375; offocare, 374; 
oppidum, urbs, civitas, patria, 252; 
-osus, Latin adjectives in, 375; -osus, 
Derivation of suffix, 376 f.; ou, Change 
of, to au, 188-95; pacare, Euphemis- 


INDEX, 


tic use of, 379; passivus =‘ passion- 
ate, hot-headed, bold,’ 479; patria, 
urbs, oppidum, civitas, 252; pecuda- 
rius, 482; per omnia, 374; pipinna, 
Note, 374; Portunus, Etym. of, 12; 
posteicuus (posticus, acc. pl.), new 
word found in an inscription, 238; 
pridem, Meaning of, 233; pulsus, 
374; punire ‘to kill,’ 48: f.; qua(d)- 
raginta to rasc(u)lare, Vulgar Latin 
substrata of Romance words, 374; 
quarranta, Note, 374; quartus, 
Etym., 176, 181; quattuor, Etym., 
1976: Quodratus, Explanation of, 
181; reburrus to rutiliare, Vulgar 
Latin substrata of Romance words, 
375; reddux, 387; remeligo, Etym. 
of, 115; sabanum to suus, Vulgar 
Latin substrata of Romance words, 
378; salvos, Osc. σαλαξς Salaviis, 
Pelign. Salavatur, 175; satur and 
derived words, 374; Saturus (cogno- 
men), 376; scobere, 374; scopere, 
374; scrobere, 374; sermo, Etym. of, 
8; solarium, 376; sonare and sonere, 
Note on, 238; sophistes, Use of the 
term among the Romans, 292-4; su- 
peruentor, Note on, 375; temporum 
gante, Note, 238; -ter, Explanation of 
adverbs in, 376; Theotiscus, 374; 
tonitru, Etym. of, 10; tormenta, 376; 
ubi mures ferrum rodunt, 244; urbs, 
oppidum, civitas, patria,asa; v, The- 
ory that consonant standing between 
oand v does not destroy influence of 
v, 172-6; vallis, Etym. of,177; valvae, 
valvolae, evallere, Etymology and 
phonetics, 173-5; vicies, Etym. of, 
376; vindex, Note on, 238; voto and 
veto, Note on, 238. 

Latino (Brunetto), Obligations of, to 
Solinus, 


497 
Law of Thurneysen and Havet, Estab- 
lishment and Extension of, 172-96 
Lawron, W.C. The Classical Element 
in Browning’s Poetry, 197-216 
Legenda di Alessandro Magno, La, 500 
Length of vowel element between explo- 
sives and nasals, Table of, 222 
Leo’s Plauti Cothoediae and Plautinische 
Forschungen reviewed, 366-72 


Leonidas of Byzantium and Demostratos, 38: 


Lex agraria, Appian’s account of, 385 
Libanios, Note on, 248 
II, p. 32, 14 R. (Ταΐζηνός τις), Note, aso 
Liber de remediis fortuitorum, Collation 
of, 246 
Library of Edschmiadzin, 138 
of Jerusalem, 138 
Licinian law, 385 
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Lightning, The Aryan God of, 
Lightning-myths for sun-myths, Substi- 
tution of, 28 sq. 
Linpsay, W. M. On the text of the 
Truculentus of Plautus, 438-44 
Lindsay, W. M. The Saturnian Metre, 
A. J. P. XIV (rev.), 94-7 
Liquid and Nasal Sonant Theory, A Phy- 
siological Criticism of the, 217-23 


1-29 


Livy, book 21, Coelius and Polybios in, 452 
XXII 24, 5, Emend., 119 
XXII 60, 24, Emend., 119 
XXIV 27, 8, Emend., 119 
XXIV 48, 5, Emend., 119 
XXVITI 23, 2, Emend., 238 
XXVII 28, 6 f., Exegesis of, 109 
XXXVII 2--, Exeg., Irs 

Lopcs, GonzaLgz. Review of F. Leo’s 

Plauti Comoediae and Plautinische 
Forschungen, 366-71 

Lucan, MSS of, 388 
in the Middle Ages, 250 
Petronius and, 24s ἢ. 
Prudentius’ dependence on, 247 
and Seneca, 108 

Lucian, the scepticism of, 245 
Value of Vaticanus (87 A) of, 243 

Lucretius. T.LucretiCari de rerum nat- 

ura libri sex. Ed. Adolphus Brieger 
(rev.), 90-4 
II 8, Interpretation, 238 
Lydia, Priests in, 113 
Lykophron and the story of the Oeno- 
tropae, 243 

M and w, Interchange of, in Assyrian, 123 

Maass’ Aratea, 385 

Macbeth, Shakespeare’s, Influence of, on 

Byron, 513 

Macedonian day, Beginning of, 243 

Macer, Aemilius, 244 

Macrobius and Pliny Excerpts, Cologne 

MS of, 386 


Maecenas and Horace, Relations between, 388 
Magic, Pliny and, 77-83 
Magnetes along the Maeander, Origin of 


the, 381 
Magnus Carrenus, 388 
Majority, Age of, in Attic Law, 382 
Manilius MS at Madrid, Defence of read- 

ings of, 389 
manyér, Meaning of, 5 
Marathon, Delay of the Spartans to send 

aid to, ΣΣΣ 
Marcus Aurelius, Rain-miracle of the 

column of, 380 
marmot, Etymology of, 499 f. 
Mart. 12, 59, 9, defioculus, 377 
matdr- ‘mother,’ Etym. of, 8 


Mataricvan, Etymology of, 8 
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Maurice de Sully, MSS of the sermons in 


French of, 499 
Mechitarists of Venice, 136, 138 
Medea, Legend of, 250 
Medicine, History of, in antiquity, 112 


Menander, fr. 3 4, 5, 1V a12 M., Exeg., 113 
Mendes supposed to be identical with the 
great Pan, 110 
Merrill, Elmer Truesdell. Catullus (rev.), 
98-100 
Merrity, Wittiam A. Review of Brie- 
ger’s Lucretius, ρο-4 
Messalina, the wife of Nero, 241 
Metaphors, Mixed, 329-31 
Metiochos and Parthenope, a Greek novel, 38 


Metre, Encomiological, 245 
Metrical feet in prose, 382 
Miller, C. W. E., 390 
Μειι;5, L. H. Yasna XLVI, 71-6 
Minuc. Fel. Oct. 19, 4, Crit., 383 
34, 5, Crit., 383 
Mixed Comparisons, 329-32 
Modal Verbs, Tenses of the Latin, 450 
Modern Greek, Accent of dissyllabic 
prepositions in, 492 
Accent, Varying, of the gen. sing. of 
the second declension in, 492 
Accus. sing. masc. of adj. stemsin-v, 493 
Aor. pass., ‘ Unenlarged,’ in, 493 
Articular infinitive in certain expres- 
sions of, 493 
Hortative, Survival of, in, 493 


Modern Greek words, phrases and letters : 
ἄθρωπος, d(v)Opwros, 493; 8, Pronun- 
ciation of, in modern Greek, 492; γ, 
Pronunciation of, in modern Greek, 
492; ἕτοιος. 493; Hrav(e) or Hrav(e)? 
492; θά, 493; «, Palatalization of, 
492; κατέχω ‘I know,’ 493; κοπιάζω, 
Meaning of, 492; va δένω, νὰ ’πῆῇς, νὰ 
ways, Meaning of, 493; νὰ δώκω, 
493; πετῶ, Meaning of, 493; σήκ', 
4933 ταμπακίζω, Meaning of, 493; 


verbs like φυλά(γ)ω, 493. 

Monastery of St. Constantine, 139 
Monastic library of Edschmiadzin, 138 

library of Jerusalem, 138 
Monumentum Ancyranum, Edition of the, 371 
moralia = morals, 48: 
Mountains, Legend of the, 399 f. 
MS de Fréjus, 


502 
de la Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, τος 
1727 du fonds francais dela Bibliothéque 

nationale, 499 
testimony as to authorship, 480 f. 
Mt. Lycaeum, Absence of shadows in the 
Zeus abaton on, 112 
Mucianus as a Source of Pliny, 384 
Museum as used in the term Alexandrian 
Museum, 107 


INDEX, 


Mutina, Date of the battle of, 108 

Mycenae, Homeric battle-scenes on arti- 
cles found at, 108 f. 

Myth of the heavenly eye-ball, 399-408 


Nafades. See Nymph-names, On the 
alleged confusion of, 30-44 

Naides. See Naiades. 

ndracdnsa, Etym. of, rr sqq. 


Narvratio and the novel of the Alexan- 
drine period, 113 

Nasal Sonant Theory, Physiological 
Criticism of the, 217-23 

Nasals, Table of Length of Vowel Ele- 


ment between Explosives and, 222 
Nauck’s poem (1852/3) on Ellendt’s Lex. 
Soph., 386 


Naumachius Epirota Medicus, Emend., 244 
Nautilus, Representations of, in ancient 


art, 247 
Nechepso and Petosiris, Fragmenta 
Magica, Edition of, 251 
Nechepsonis et Petosiridis frr., Em., 114 
Necrology : 
Emil Baehrens and Karl Hermann 
Ronsch, 379 
Prof. O. A. F. Gerber and Dr. Joh. 
Nep. Ott, 376 
Nemesis Inscription, Publication and 
discussion of, 120 
Nennius, Note on, 503 
Nepos, Emend. of six passages, 114 
as a Source of Pliny, 384 
Nepotianus, Januarius, Emend., 243 
Nero’s third marriage, 8241 
Nerses Catholicos, 137 


Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie und Pae- 
dagogik, 106-14, 385-9 
Neuter pronoun of the 3d person in 


French, 498 f. 
Neville, Henry, 507 
New Testament, Negatives in the, 118 f. 

Syntax of the Greek, 134 
NewHaLt, Barxger. Report of Hermes 

(1895), 385 

Nikolaus’ Progymnasmata, 384 


Nikopolis and Juliopolis are identical, 385 
Nikopolis and Julfiopolis not identical, 388 


Nonius, p. 91, glossae nominum, 377 
Noanos, Connection of Proklos’ Hymns 
with, 248 
Noreen’s System of ablaut, 268 
Novel of the Alexandrine Period, 113 
Numeral adverbs in -iens, 3743 379 
Numeral Divinities, Origin of the, 13 


Nymph-names, On the alleged confusion 
of, with especial reference to Proper- 


tius, lat and IT 32, 40, 30-44 
Summary of the article, 43 86. 
Confusion of, in modern Greek, 43 
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o, List of Latin words showing change of 


o intou, 173 
Objectivity of Browning, 198 
Objurgatioamatoris puerorum, I mitations 

of Catullus in the so-called, 244 
Odors, Earth emits sweet odors where 

touched by rainbow, 114 
Odysseus myth, Origin of the, 382 
Oenotropae, The legend of the, 243 


Ὅκκτει, Hanns. Review of Fr. Stolz, 
Einleitung und Lautlehre, Vol. I, 
part 1 of Historische Grammatik der 


lateinischen Sprache, 103-5 
éjas, Etymology of, 5 8q. 
O. T., Numbers xiv. 9, 114 
Oppian MSS, Enumeration of, 389 
Oratory under Domitian, Condition of, ago ὦ 
Order of words in case of inquit, 379 
Oropus, Two recent inscriptions of, 116 
Orthography, Miss Soames’s method of 

teaching reading and, 514 
Osc. Uhtavis, Etym., 285-8 
ou, Change of Pr. Lat. diphthong ou to 

the diphthong au, 188-95 
ov-, Pr. Lat. ὄν- becoming ἄν-, 181-8 
Ov. Fasti, IV 6x2, Emend., 1x0 

Her. 8, 104, Emend., 112 
Met. I 15, Emend., 238 
Met. II 774, Crit. note, 238 
Met. V 58, Emend., 1X1 
Met. VI 201, Emend. and exeg., 119 
Met. VII 836, Emend., 388 
Met. VIII 108-51, Crit. note, 238 
Met. VIII 667, 678, 679, 7o9, Crit. notes,234 
Met. X 183 ff., Emend., 388 
Met, XIII 928, femine, 119 
Met. XV 364, 388 
Ovid’s sources for his version of the 
Oenotropae, 243 


owl, Relation between hoopoe and, 8: f. 


Pan, Legend of the death of the great, 110 


Panegyr. Lat. 10, 36, Emend., 248 
Conjectures to about 45 passages, 114 
Papyri, Berlin, 385 
Nicole’s Homeric papyri, 115 
Papyrus, Two letters in Brunet de Presle’s 
first, 118 
Publication of an Egyptian, 240 
MSS, Information about miscellaneous 
readings in various, ΣΙΙ 
Parasitical vowels in Latin words, 473 f. 
Parataxis of substantives, 374 
Paris MS (Suppl. grec. 687), Readings 
from, 385 
Paroemiographl Graeci, On MS tradi- 
tion, criticism and sources of, ast 
Partheniae, 387 
Parthenope, Metiochos and, 38: 
Pasiteles as a Source of Pliny, 384 


passivus = passionate, hot-headed, bold, 479 


Paulinus, poema ult. z22 ff., 208 
Paulus Constantinopolitanus, Supposed 
existence of, 114 


Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie. Drit- 
ter Halbband : Apollon—Artemis(rev.) 


100-3 
Pausanias, VIII as, 19 
VITI 42, 19 

ΙΧ 32, 5, X 35,2, and the destruction 
of Haliartos, 236 f. 


Prasz, E.M. Report of Archiv fiir La- 
teinische Lexikographie und Gram- 


matik, 373-9 
Perfect, Provencal, t of the 3d person 

sing. of the, 498 
Perrhaibi, Calendar of, 110 
Persian Poetry. Italo Pizzi’s Storia 

della poesia persiana (rev.), 229-30 


Petosiris, Nechepso and, Edition of, 251 
Petrarch’s Cansoniere, arrangement of, 501 
Petroniana, ass 
Petronius and Lucan, 245 f. 
Phaedrus, III 4, x, Emend. and exeg., 112 
Philo, MSS of, in Oxford and Paris, 245 
Philologus (1892) and Supplementband 


VI (1891-93), 242-52 
Philoponus’ commentary of Aristot. Ana- 
lyt. Priora (Crit.), 385 
Philostratos’ Vita Apollonii, 
Phonetic Transcription in the English 
Public School, 514 
Photius, Sources of his Atticistic glosses, 383 
Phtiotic States, Calendar of, 110 
Physiological Criticism of the Liquid 
and Nasal Sonant Theory, 217-23 
Pig’s tongue, Examination of, for detec- 
tion of measles, 246 
Pindar, Pyth. 6, Crit. and Exeg., 247 
fr. 923 (244), Def. of τύχη in, 113 
Pines, George, 507 
Pizzi’s Storia della poesia persiana (rev.), 
229-30 
Placidus ad Stat. Theb. I 716 f., 114 
Plato, The more complicated figures of 
comparison, 329-46 
Plato-relief, 38: 
Plato, Alcib. II 14: D, 107 
Gorg. 484 A, 389 
Philebos, Em. 15 passages, 388 
Phileb. 49 A, Emend., 388 
Protag. 342 B, Emend., 112 
Protag. 353 C, Emend., 118 
Rpb. 436 A and 548 C, Emendations, 109 
Rpb. 6:6 f., 233 
Rpb. X 616, Myth of Er, 237 
Soph. 247 E, Discussion of, Σχι 
Theaitetos, Date of, 247 


Plauti Comoediae. Rec, et emend. F. 
Leo (rev.), 366-71 
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Plautinische Forschungen zur Kritik und 
Geschichte der Komédie von F. Leo 


(rev.), 366-72 
Plautus, Discussion of marginal variants 

in Aldine copy (1528) of, 242 
Amphitryo, Genuineness of the pro- 

logue, 234 
Amph. 849, Emend., 114 
Asin. 755, Em., 119 
Asin. 824, Conj., 248 
Bacch. 140, Emend., 119 
Capt. 72, Emend., 120 
Capt. 265, Emend., 120 
Capt. 597, Emend., 119 
Capt. 912, Emend., 387 
Cas. 804 (Schoell), Exeg., 115 
Curc. 16-18, Conj., 248 
Menaechm. 89, Emend., 387 
Pers, 140, Emend., 387 
Stich. 145, Exeg., 389 
Trin. 8¢3, Emend., 387 
Trinum. 969, Emend., 237 
Truc. 284, Emend., 110 
Truc, 38, 48s, Conj., 248 
Truculentus, Text of, 438-44 


Plethora, Treatment of, in Erasistratos, 112 
Plinius, L., legatus of Sex. Pomponius, 383 
Pliny Excerpts, Cologne MS of Macro- 
bius and, 386 
Pliny’s History of Art, Sources of, 3% 
Pliny and Magic, ss 
and Tacitus, Age of, 
XXXIV sr and date of Sculptor Sila. 


nion, στό 
Plotinus, Emend., 243 
Plutarch, Emend., 245 
de def. orac. 17, Discussion, 112 
Polemarch, a mere figure-head, 384 
Polybios, Dual in, 387 
and Coelius in Livy, book 21, ase 

a source of Diodoros’ history of Roman 
kings, 109 
ΠῚ sz, 387 
Popular sayings, French, 499 f. 
Porphyrio on Horat. Sat. I 6, 41, 379 
Poseidon as a storm-god, 27 
and Apollo, Associations of, a1 
Myth of Demeter Erinnys and, 19 8qq. 


Posrcats, J. P. On the alleged confu- 
sion of nymph-names, with especial 
reference to Propertius, I ax and II 


38, 40, 
Poven-Baciisiz, Renf pg. Boue, Bar- 
boter, Barbouiller, 88-9 
Praenestine Cist, 109 
Quorta, Explanation of o in, 18: 
Praetors, Municipal, 252 
Pre-Homeric battle-scenes in Iliad, 386 
representations of Homeric battle-scenes, 
108 ὦ. 


INDEX, 


Prepositions, Compound, in Latin, 376 
Priests in Karia and Lydia, 133 
Primary Derivatives with Vowel-stems,458-67 
Prince, J. Drnziev. Report of Beitrige 

zur Assyriologie und semitischen 


Sprachwissenschaft, 121-6 
Probus of Berytus and the Catholica and 
Instituta Artium, 250 


Proklos and Apollodoros. Sources of 
their information concerting the 


Epic Cycle, 106 f. 
Proklos’ hymns and Nonnos, 248 
Pronoun, Neuter, of the 3d person in 

French, 498 f. 
Proper names, Aphaeresis in, 2 


Propertius, I δ and II 32, 40, On the 
alleged confusion of Nymph-names, 


with especial reference to, 30-44 

IV (V), 6, 73, Note on, 250 
Provencal perfect, T of the 3d pers. sing. 

of the, 498 
Proverb ubi mures ferrum rodunt, Greek 

origin of, 244 

Proverbial expressions, French, 499 f. 


Proverbs, Family and friendship in Latin, 377 
Prudentius’ dependence on Seneca and 


Lucan, 247 f. 
Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Text of, 383 f. 
Pseudo-Sibylline Oracles, A. Rzach 

defends his edition of, 110 

Oracles, Emend., 107 

Oracles, Crit., 243 
Punctuation, English, giz 
punire = to kill, 48: f. 
pirtam and pirti (Sanskr.), 4to f. 
Pusan, Functions of the god, 9 
Pythagoras, Apollonios’ Vita of, 243 
Quamvis, Notes on the Historical Syntax 

of, 347-51 
Quintilian, books I and II, Emend., 386 

1X and XI, Emend. and exeg., το 
XI, Notes on, 248 


Rainbow the cause of the emission of 
sweet odors by the earth, r14 

Rain-miracle of the Column of Marcus, 380 

Reading, Miss Soames’s method of 


teaching, 5t4 
Recent Publications, 
129-38, 253-62, 392-5, S21-7 
Reichardt’s theory of the Saturnian Metre, 95 
Relationship, Suffix -tar in nouns of, 8 
Reports: 
Archiv fir Lateinische Lexikographie 
und Grammatik, ster Jahrgang, 373-9 


Beitrige zur Assyriologie und semit- 
ischen Sprachwissenschaft, 3. Bd. 
Hit. 2, 121-5 

Englische Studien, XIX (1894), 06-15 
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Hermes, XXX (189s), 379-85 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Paedagogik, 1892, 106-34 
1893, 385-9 
Philologus (x892) and Supplementband 
VI (1892-93), 242-52 


Revue de Philologie, vol. XVIII, 114-20 
vol. XIX, 233-42 


Romania, XXIII (1894), 497-506 
Reviews: Ὁ 
Brieger’s Lucretius, 90-4 
Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Handwirter- 
buch, 485-91 
Fitch’s De Argonautarum reditu quae- 
stiones selectae, 494-6 
Justi’s Iranisches Namenbuch, 230-2 
Leo’s Plauti Comoediae and Plautin- 
ische Forschungen, 366-71 
Lindsay’s Saturnian Metre, 94-7 
Merrill’s Catullus, 98-100 


Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopidie, 100-3 
Pizzi’s Storia della poesia persiana, 229-30 
Shuckburgh’s C. Suetoni Tranquilli 
Divus Augustus, 371-2 
Stolz’s Einleitung und Lautlehre, 103-5 
Thumb’s Handbuch der neugriech- 
ischen Volkssprache, 491-4 
Usener’s Gotternamen, 356-66 
Van Cleef’s Index Antiphonteus, 224-9 
Revue de Philologie, vol. XVIII, Report 


of, 114-20 
vol, XIX, 233-42 
Rhetorical Studies in Egypt, 112 
Rhythms, Latin, 234 
Rizss, Ernst. Pliny and Magic, 77-83 
Rig-Veda i. 32. 6, 412 ff. 
Robinson Crusoe Story, An English, 
before Defoe, 507 f. 
Roman Kings, Diodoros’ history of the, 109 
oratory, Decline of, 296 f. 
poets of the Middle Ages, 244, 248 
proverbs, Dress and dwelling in, 373 
tactics, Contributions to, 110 
Romania, XXIII (1894), Report of, 497-506 
Romans, Anglo-Saxons and, $13 


Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare’s, Contri- 
butions to the history of the material 


of, 510 f, 
Rées (= honeycomb) is also found in Old 

High German, 87 
rujanah (Sanskr.), 412-16 
Rune, The river, in French epic poetry, 498 
St. Constantine, Monastery of, 139 
sakruvit, 182 


Sandys's First Greek Reader and Writer, 391 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, 391 
Sanskrit vrddhi, Brugmann’s law and the, 

. 445-72 

words ending in -gva and -gvin, 422-7 


Sappho, fr. 79 Bgk., Emend., 116 
Sarap-yii, mother of the Acvins, and 
Helena, sister of the Dioskouroi, 
Mythological connection of, 17 $q. 
Saturnian Metre, Reichardt’s theory of 
the, 95 
Metre, Review of W. M. Lindsay's 
articles in A. J. P. XIV, 94-7 
Satyr-dramas, The number of Euripides’, 310 
Schimmel, Occurrence of, in OHG. glosses ,483 
Scu.utrer, Orro B. Stray Gleanings, 84-8 
Latin Glosses, 473-84 
Schmid’s Atticismus, IV (Brief Ment.), 518-19 
Scumipt-Wartenserc, H. A Physio- 
logical Criticism of the Liquid and 


Nasa! Sonant Theory, 217-23 
Schminke, Etymology of, as shown by 
Latin glosses, 483 
Scottish Romance, Studies in, g06 f. 
Secondary Comparison, 332-7 
Derivation, Vrddhi in, 467-72 


Semitic words: Bab. Etana and Hebr. 
Ethan, 124; κυ ἄχ, 123; immaldu, 
193; muedi{n-nu}, mutinnu, 123; 
mummu, Meaning, 123; parditu, Ex- 
planation of, 191; pflu, Meaning of, 
ra1f.; xittu, Etymology of, 192; zind, 
Etymology of, 122; zindtu, Meaning 
of, 122. 

Semonides Amorg. 7, 45, Emend., 244 

Seneca, Apocol. 5, 74, Proverb found in, 244 


Lucan and, 108 
Naturales Quaestiones, Order of the 
books of, uz 
de prov. 4, 4, Crit., 379 
Prudentius’ dependence on, 247 
Rhetor., Conjectures, 248 
Suasoriae, VI and VII, Crit. notes on 6 
passages, 233 
Septimius and the Greek Diktys, ast 
Seti-Typhone. See Stityphone, 134 
Set-Typhone. See Stityphone, 114 
Shadows in the Zeus abaton on Mt. 
Lycaeum, Absence of, 112 
Absence of, 114 
Shakespeare's dependence upon older 
Germanic lyric poetry, x0 f. 
Macbeth, Byron and, 513 


relation to his literary colleagues, κτοΐ, 
Romeo and Juliet, Contributions to the 


history of the material of, 510 f. 
Venus and Adonis, The time of the 
composition of, $13 
Shield, Prae-Carian, 242 
Shuckburgh’s Suetonius (rev.), 373-2 
Sibree, Comparison of Aryan names for 
‘water’ and ‘ horse’ by, 3 86. 
Sibylline Oracles, Notes on the, 107 
Silanion, Date of sculptor, 116 
Silivri, Inscription from, 108 


546 INDEX. 
Simile, Compound or mized, 33% f. | Supper, Tradition concerning Jesus’ last, 379 f. 
Simonides’ Danae, 382 | Symmachus, Q. Aurel., 250 
Smrrn, Kmsy Εἰ. Report of Philologus,242-52 | Synchoregia, Dramatic, 237 
Review of Merrill's Catullus, 98-100 at Athens, Dramatic, 319-28 
Review of Shuckburgh’s Suetonius’ Syntax, Old English, 509 
Augustus, 371-2 | Syracuse, Recent archaeological discov- 
Soames’s (Miss Laura) method of teach- eries in, ᾿ 109 
ing reading and orthography, 514 
Solinus, 244 | t of the 3d sing. of the Provengal perfect, 498 
Brunetto Latino’s obligations to, 497 | Tacitus, Emendations, ᾿ 118 
Solon’s Constitution according to Aristot. works, Contrib. to criticism and exege- 
Pol. Ath., 386 sis of, 245 
Sonant Theory, Physiological Criticism Agric., Em. of 7 passages, III 
of the Liquid and Nasal, 217-23 Agr. 5, Note on, 108 
Sophocles’ dramatic appearance, 210 Agric. 9, Emend., 388 
Emendations, : τού Annals, Notes, 108 
Ajax, by Jebb, 390 Ann. XII 61, 38: 
Phil., Emend., 245 Dialogus de Oratoribus, Notes to the 
Trach., 12 passages emended, inter- Dialogus de Oratoribus based on 
preted and discussed, IIt Gudeman’s edition, 45-70 
and an Eleusinian inscription, 237 Dialogus de Oratoribus. See Dialogus 
Sorcery, Ancient. See Pliny and Magic, 77-83 de Oratoribus. 
Statius’ Achilleis, Berlin MS of, 247 Hist. 4, 53, Emend., 244 
Silv. II 4, 10, III 5, 93, Emend., 386 Age of Pliny and, 298-9 
Theb. I 716 ff., Placidus ad, 114 works, How received by his contempo- 


Stexre, R.B. Notes to the Dialogus de 
Oratoribus based on Gudeman’s 
edition, 45-70 

The authorship of the Dialogus de 
Oratoribus, 289-318 

Stityphone in Schneider’s Callim. 11 693, 
fr. 56x, 114 

Stoics, Cosmogony of the, 388 

Stolz, Fr. Historische Grammatik der 
lateinischenSprache. Bearbeitet von 
H. Blase, etc. Ersten Bandes erste 


Halfte; Einleitung u. Lautlehre 
(rev.), 303-5 

Stone-heaps to mark a cursed spot, in 
honor of Hermes, 388 
Strategos, Earliest date of, 384 
Straton, Information about, [12 
Stray Gleanings, 84-8 
Streitberg’s theory of ‘Morenersatz,’ 271-3 
Streu, Abnormal vocalization of, ΣΙ 
Studien, Englische, Report of, 506-15 
Substantival parataxis, Instances of, 374 

Suetoni Divus Augustus, by Schuckburgh 
(rev.), 371-2 
Suetonius’ Pratum, 383 
Suffix -o, -onis, Additional remarks, 375 
-tar in nouns of relationship, 8 
-u, Greek divinities with, 18 
-ain RV., 18 
Sulla’s reforms, Opposition to, 385 f. 


Sully, Maurice de, MS de la Bibl. Sainte- 
Geneviéve containing extracts of, 504 


MSS of the French sermons of, 499 
Sun-myths, Substitution of lightning- 
myths for, 28 sq. 


raries, 233 
‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ Lamb’s, 508 f. 
tanu-ndpat, Ecymology of, 10 54. 
-tar in nouns of relationship, Explanation 


of suffix, 8 
Tarentum, Founding of, 387 
Tenses of the Latin modal verbs in 

dependent clauses, 250 
Ter. Eun. 347, Note, 248 

Heautontim. 937, Emend., 388 
Phorm. 368, Emend., 387 
Tertullian’s sources in his book on plays, 252 
Tettius, T., 238 


Text of the Truculentus of Plautus, 43844 
Theatre, Recent works on the Greek, 250 


Themgianos = Timagenes, a poet, 167 
Theo Smyrnaeus, Observations on, 115 f. 
Astron. 16, 233 
p. 99, |. 13 ff. (Hiller), Emend., 234 
Theognis, Reconstruction of 3 elegies of, 389 
Studies on, 245 
Theokritos at Orchomenos, Supposed 
sojourn of, 244 


Theophanes 1, 170, 24, 
Thermopylae, Herodotos’ and Diodoros’ 


account of the battle of, 1198 
Thessalian calendars, 110 
Thukydides, Emend., : 249 

1 46, Crit., 39% 
II, Exegesis, 385 
II 89, 3, Emendation, 109 
III 75, 5 πρὸ τοῦ Ἡραίον νῆσος, 107 
111 ὃς, 4 ᾿Ιστώνη, 107 
IV 46,1 ᾿Ιστώνη, 107 
Meaning of ἀρετή in, 313 ἴ. 
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religious views, 106 | Venus and Adonis, The time of composi- 
Thumb’s Handbuch der neugriechischen tion of Shakespeare’s, 513 
Volkssprache (rev.), 491-4 | Verg. Aen. II 174 f., Exeg., 386 
Thurneysen and Havet, Establishment Aen, VII 10, Exeg., 119 
and Extension of the Law of, 172-96 Cul. 140, Emend., 376 
Tibullus, Miscellaneous discussions, z1r | Verse-accent of words like facilius, 246 
I 5, 66, Emend., x19 | Victory over the Alamanni in 268, 38a 
IV 4,18, Emend., 119 | Villedieu, Alexander of, The Doctrinale 
Timagenes or Themgianos, a poet, 167 of, 505 
Time, Τύχη the most prominent goddess Vincent of Beauvais, Gellius and, 244 
of, 113 | Virgil, the grammarian, and the Latin 
Timgad, Inscription in Uncial Letters’ rhythms, 234 
found at, 240 | visnu (Sanskr.), 427 f. 
Timoleon, History of, 388 | vd-(Lat.), Possible change of Lat. vé- to 
Titus Andronicus story, Contributions to Lat. va-, 176-81 
the history of the, s10 | Vocalization of Streu, Abnormal, I 
Tobler’s Vermischte Beitrige zur fran- Vowel-interchange in Latin glosses, 474 
zisischen Grammatik, goq | Vrddhi, Brugmann’s law and the Sanskrit, 
Topp, H. A. Report of Romania, 445-72 
XXIIT (1894), 497-506 in Secondary Derivation, 467-72 
Topography of Alexandria, 385 | Vulgar Latin derived from legal sources, 379 
touiller (Old Fr.), Etymology of, 503 Latin substrata of Romance words, 
Transliteration of Greek Names, Brown- qua(d)raginta to rasc(u)lare, reburrus 
ing’s, 206 to rutiliare, 374» 375 
Tribal choregia, 326 ff. Latin substrata of Romance words, 
Tribune, Origin of the office of, 379 sabanum to suus, 378 
Tet he capone Or 7 | wand, Interchange ofinAtsyran, το 
ike atu arfare, Ancient, 242 
T ee water and horse, Confusion of Aryan 
ryanik4, Etymology of, 26 
turpinuntius 48x ἘΒΌΙΟΣ ΤΣ, 3 
ναβιας, Εἰ ταὶ _ of 8 wefaesten ‘castle,’ Alleged Anglo-Saxon, 88 
Tyskiewicz ee ἥ ai Western Text of the Acts as evidenced 
? by Chrysostom, ()n the, 135-71 
«ὦ as a suffix for names of goddesses and Witp, H. Ὁ. Notes on the Historical 
women in RV., 18 Syntax of Quamvis, 347-81 
«ἃ, Greek divinities in, 38 | Witt, Evcen. Review of Italo 
Ὁ for early o, List of Latin words contain- Pizzi's Storia della poesia persiana, 229-30 
ing, 173 Review of Ferdinand Justi’s Iranisches 
idafic, Etymology of, 7 Namenbuch, 230-2 


ulokd (Sanskr.), Meaning and etymology, 
41 


Umbr. klaviaf, klavies, Etymology of, 183 
Uncial letters, Publication of an inscrip- 
tion in, 240 
uruloka (Sanskr.), 421 
Usener’s Gétternamen (rev.), 356-66 


va- (Lat.), Possible change of Lat. vé- to, 
Σ z 


Valerius Flaccus, Argon. I 420, Emend., 233 
Valerius Maximus, VIII 10,2, Emend., 386 
Van Cleef, F. L. Index Antiphonteus 
(rev.), 224-9 
Van Crgsp, Franx Louis. Report of 
Neue Jahrbicher, 106-14, 385-9 
Varro, Rer. Rust. Il 5, 5, Exegesis, 240 
Sat. frag. 257, 268 (Bicheler), Exegesis, 240 
as a Source of Pliny, 384 
Veda, Contributions to the Interpretation 


of the, 399-437 


Wissowa, Georg. See Pauly-Wissowa. 
Woman, Position of Greek woman in 


classic times, 387 
Xenokles, fr. 1 (Nauck), Emend., 113 
Xenokrates as a Source of Pliny, 3&4 
Xen. Anab., Interpolations, citations in 

Athenaeus and in Dion. Hal., 112 

An. | 4, 15, Emend., 387 
An. IV 3, 10, 387 
Xenophon’s Hellenica, Conjectures, 107 
Hellenica, Unknown Codex of, 387 


Yaska, Worth of, as an interpreter and 
collector of glosses, 6 

Yasna XLVI, Translation and explana- 
tory remarks, 71-6 


Zeus abaton on Mt. Lycaeum, Absence 


of shadows in the, 112 
Zeveteli’s De compendiis scripturae codi- 
cum Graecorum, etc., §20 
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